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"The  Tirade  of  Literature 


■    ^''^NLY  the  Ug  men,  the  men  whose  reputation  is 
I        1     assured,  will  speak  to  you    of — the   trade  of 

»V^^      IUcraturc> 
*'  We  can  only  endeavour  to  do  our  best  in  this  trade 
of  ours."     You  miy  have  heard  one  say  this,  with  the 
subtle    inflexion  of  the   voice  on   that  word   trsde,  and 
the  half-imilc  of  assurance  that  accompanies  it.     In  that 

I  smile,  in  that  intonation,  you  will  find  what  ihey  really 
mcin. 
"This  glorious  profession  of  ours/' 
Here  you  have  the  translation  of  their  gentle  modesty. 
A  traded    Nothing  is  farther  from  the  thought  of  thcra  ! 
They  follow  a   noble  profession*  where  it  is  indelicate  to 
speak  of  fees  and  vandalism  co  talk  of  prices.     But  this 
alluuon  of  theirs  to  the  tiadc^  this  is  only  the  last  subter- 
fuge  of  a  dying   creed — that  creed  which  every  young 
author    wa»    woiil    tu    mutter — face    turned    from    the 
L     cinpttness  of  his  pot:ket— when  first  he  took  up  his  pciu 
I        "I  believe  that  1  am  now  going  to  work  for  the  love  of 
ft  work,  to  create  for   the  lt;vc  of  creation,  to  make  alive 
^  what  I  «ll  in  my  heart  the  truth  for  the  love  of  the  truth 

itself/'  ■ 
K  You  will  find  that  in  some  old  breviaries  still ;  but  the 
'  type  is  cfTcte.  It  will  be  hard  for  you^  if  you  arc  not 
versed  in  the  study  of  tht:?c  old  forms  of  print,  to  make 
the  meaning  out.  There  was  a  profc^on  of  literature 
then,  when  the  word  trade  would  scarcely  have  been 
ifpJicablc,  even  in  gentle,  modest  wit.  But  it  is  a  iradc 
1115— J&AQAr^  '07  h 


DOW  ;  the  gentle,  modest  wit  in  such  days  as  these  is  to 
call  it  a  profcs^on. 

Where  has  the  change  come  in  ?  What  has  brought 
it  about?  Make  %  comparison,  and  the  hidden  cause  is 
laid  out  openly  before  you-  Compare  the  times  of  the 
immortal  Johnson  with  his  "  Rassclas''  and  of  Goldsmith 
with  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  with  the  days  of  our 
present  authors,  and  the  matter  Is  held  like  a  chemical  salt 
m  solution  for  your  analysis.  Johnson,  beguiling  his 
Sparc  hours  in  a  coffee  tavern^  fresh  from  the  vain 
knocking  at  a  patron's  door,  what,  can  one  imagine, 
would  be  his  burly  criticism  of  our  sicck  and  well-dressed 
author  of  to-day^  whom  a  weary  Society  pampers  at  its 
lingering  dinners  }  lurs  are  too  sensirive  to  listen  tothe 
invectives  that  he  would  have  usetl  But  there,  in  that 
comparison  of  the  two  positions  (hat  Society  has  offered 
in  the  past  and  U  offenng  now,  lies  the  answer  to  the 
whole  matter 

So  long  as  a  man  will  write  for  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood there  will  remain  the — Profession  of  Literature. 
But  find  him  writing  to  support  his  town  house  and  his 
country  house,  his  carriage  and  his  sct^^ants,  to  give  a 
better  dinner  to  Lord  B.  than  I/>rd  B.  last  gave  to  him, 
and  in  comes  the  Trade  of  Literature  like  a  herd  of 
cattle  into  a  young  field  of  corn,  and  away  goes  the 
growth  of  that  great  crop  of  true  labour  to  the  devil  I 

The  need  of  money  or  its  equivalent  has  been  the  need 
of  mankind  from  the  days  when  Jacob  served  his  years 
of  toil  for  the  hand  of  Rachel ;  but  there  is  a  strange  and 
wonderful  difference  between  the  need  of  money  and  the 
need  of  more  money  than  your  neighbour  and  your 
neighboitr's  neighbour. 

The  man  whose  desire  it  is  to  live  better  in  his  posses- 
sions than  chey  live  who  live  around  htm  is  dead  to  the 
impulse  of  sincerity  in  any  work  he  may  struggle  to 
perform.  And  this,  in  a  word,  is  what  the  flattering 
;)atronagc  of  Society  has  done  for  the  author  of  toKlay. 
rfitcraturcj  so  long  as  this  la*ts,  must  continue  to  be  the 

ade  th:ir  it  has  become.     Consciously  or  subconsciousiyj 
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there  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  man  with  these  desires 
thttcvcr-calcuUting  eye  upon  the  public  whose  purse  he 
izi  about  to  spoil-     The  evolution  of  Society  has  been 
toffirds  the  bringing  together  of  individuals,  and  bo  well 
has  it  succeeded  that  now,  with  all  the  dinjicrs  and  all  the 
lundies,  all  the  parties  and  all  the  At  Homes,  it  is  well- 
righ  impossible  for  a  man  to  find  a  moment  to  himself. 
Society  has  become  too  social  and  Literature  has  become 
%  trade.     How  can  one  expect  a  profession  of  letters  to 
hrtaihe  in  such  an  atmosphere  aa  this?     The  man  who 
vrilcs  now  writes  for  his  friends,  because  it  is  from  them 
ht  seduces  his  living.     And  what  do  his  friends  like? 
They  like,  first  of  all,  to  be  amused  ;  they  like,  secondly, 
m  be  shocked — ^that  pleasing  sense  of  wickedness  that 
incurs  no  definite  and  disagreeable  results,  but  is  merely 
a  tonic  to  enervated  senses  and  emotions.     With  a  coy 
and  bashful  playing  at  the  game,  they  like  to  know  the 
author,  and  call  him  a  wicked  man  as  they  touch  him  with 
the  tips  of  their  fingers.     They  love  to  think  that  he  is 
really  as  bad  or  possthly  worse  than  rhcy  arc  thcmsclvi3. 
Bur,  with  it  all,  he  must  be  the  essence  of  exotic  refine- 
ment.    He  must  never  say  exactly  what  he  means  ;  but 
ihcy  must  know,  they  nwx^i  understand.     They  must  sec 
it  in  his  eye  when  next  they  meet  him.     But,  above  all 
and  beyond  all,  he  must  at  heart  be  kind  and  gtntle  to 
their  vices.     Have  a  slap  at  them  ?     Oh,  ceruinly — they  ^ 
love  the  dainty  heart  of  flagellation,  B 

With  the  evolution  of  Society  this  is  what  you  find       ' 
developed  in  the  evolution  of  the  man  of  letters.     His 
conscience  lies  rotting  in  his  purse,  and  that  birthright  of 
sincerity  which  he  once  po5scssca  has  long  since  been 
sold  for  the  mcssof  popularity,  when  first  the  doors  of  the 
social  world  opened  and  swallowed  him  up.     It  is  from 
writers  who  lived  like  the  Bruntcs,  their  hearts  and  souls 
pressed  up  against  life  itself,  with  no  calls  from  the  outside 
workl  to  diainci  their  eyes  fruin  the  cjnccntraiioii  of  gaze       ■ 
;pon  what  they  saw,  that  one  finds  the  true  Prolcssion  of  fl 
Jteraturc.  And  who  reads  '*  Jane  Eyre  "or  "  WuUlcring 
eights  "  now,  excepting 
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The  comparatire  fortunes  that  are  being  made  in  the 
writing  of  novels  arc  drawing  more  writers,  more 
publishers,  into  the  mill-race  year  bv  year ;  and  each  one 
who  takes  the  plunge  dees  so  with  a  more  mercenary 
motive  than  the  last.  There  is  a  small  fortune  to  be  nude 
by  the  man  who  car  swim  the  Channel — that  is  why  so 
many  attempts  have  been  made.  There  is  also  the  small 
fortune  awaiting  the  author  or  the  publisher  who  can 
stem  the  mill-race  and  reach  that  bank  of  popularity 
where  the  wild  rhyme  of  opulence  grow*  in  its  apparent 
luxuriance. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  arrive  when  the  successful 
author  will  turn  himself  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
anJ  his  shares,  like  bread,  will  float  upi»a  the  markets 
— pm&ibly  returning  to  him  after  many  days. 

Whai  AW  article  on  the  Trade  ol  LUcniEurc  could  the 
literary  agent  write  !  Willi  his  advent  upon  the  scene 
came  the  death  of  that  word  Profession.  The  first  man 
who  started  the  busificss  in  Lotidon — whoever  he  may  be 
— Stands  as  a  landmark  dividing  the  provinces  of  Pro- 
fession mnd  Trade.  The  showman  of  your  wares  !  If 
you  ntand  and  listen  now,  you  will  hear  his  importunate 
cry  ringing  through  the  market-place  where  all  the 
barter  of  the  day  is  made. 
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'The   Social  Life  of  England'*s 
First   Colony 

THERE  is  no  period  of  American  history  more  in- 
teresting than  that  formative  period  in  which  the 
spirit  of  England  gave  a  permanent  direction  to 
the  spirit  of  all  those  communities  that  in  time  have 
come  to  make  up  the  modern  United  States.  It  is  this 
period  which  will  find  the  most  vivid  commemoration  at 
the  approaching  Jamestown  tercentenary.  Of  all  these 
colonial  communities,  the  greatest  was  Virginia,  whether 
it  is  regarded  from  the  pome  of  view  of  its  wealth  and 
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popuUtion.  the  extraordinary  charm  of  its  social  life,  or 
the  celebrity  of  the  men  it  gave  to  the  Revolution- 
Ncver  from  the  beginning  of  English  colonisation  has 
there  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Mother  Country  that  so 
closely  resembled  the  parent  stock  as  Virginia  did  under 
English  rule.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  its 
people  were  drawn,  not  like  the  people  of  New  England 
rroni  one  section  of  the  English  community,  but  from  all 
sections.  Had  they  been  drawn  from  one  section  of 
that  community,  a  section  that  conformed  to  an  austere 
religious  faith  and  supported  a  narrow  social  system,  the 
people  of  Vii^inia  would  have  grown,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  thctr  remote  situation,  more  intense  in  these 
special  characteristics,  and  as  a  consequence  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Kriglish  people  at  large.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Puritanism  of  New  England  far  sur- 
passed in  vigour  and  firmness  the  Puritanism  of  Old 
England.  The  Virginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
types  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and  were,  therefore,  loyal 
to  the  Monarchy^  faithful  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
true  to  all  the  hearty  and  generous  customs  and  habits  of 

eir  English  forefathers.  The  isolated  situation  of  the 
colony  and  the  secluded  life  of  the  plantations  only  con- 
firmed these  inherited  traits. 

What  may  be  described  as  the  national  character  of  the 
Ejigltsh  emigration  to  Virginia  was  observed  from  the 
beginning.  Vii^inia  was  always  looked  upon  with 
p^uliar  favour  by  the  landed  gentry  of  England,  that 
class  which  constituted  in  those  times,  even  more  than 
it  does  in  these,  the  bone,  heart,  and  sinew  of  the 
Kingdom.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
who  signed  the  Charter  of  1612^  twenty-five  were  peers 
of  the  realm  ;  one  hundred  and  eleven,  knights  ;  sixty- 
six,  esquires;  and  thirty,  gentlemen,  a  designation  which, 
at  that  period,  had  a  meaning  distinctive  of  a  special 
social  rank.  Three-fourths  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
London  Company  at  this  date  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
incorporators  had  been  or  still  were  members  of  parlia- 
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ment.  With  the  moving  spirita  of  the  enicrprite  iu  the 
enjoyment  of  such  sin  influential  position  in  society*  it 
followed  quite  nnturaUy  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
thofe*  tvho  went  out  to  Virginia  even  (luring  the  (irtt  penod 
of  it*  colonisation  were  men  who,  in  their  rutive  com- 
muniti<*s,  were  cnlitlctl  to  particular  social  consideration 
by  birth,  breeding,  and  education,  if  not  from  the  posses* 
sion  of  wealth.  Of  the  one  hundred  persons  who  accom* 
panied  the  expedition  of  i6<.->6,  th<-*  earlier  of  all»  the 
names  of  lifcy*four  were  entered  in  the  records  as  those 
of  **  gentlemen/'  There  were  thirty-three  persons  of 
that  class  in  a  total  company  of  one  hundrcti  and 
twenty  who  emigrated  with  the  birst  Supply,  and  twenty* 
nine  in  a  total  company  of  seventy  who  emigrated  with  the 
Second,  The  proportion  going  out  with  the  Third  was 
perhaps  even  higher.  All  the  lists  of  persons  whose 
names  were,  in  later  times,  entered  in  the  surviving  ship- 
papers  as  voyagers  to  Virginia  show  that  the  proportion 
of  representative*  of  the  English  gentler  classes  seclcing 
new  nomes  in  the  colony  continued  to  be  almost  as 
notable  as  it  was  tn  the  early  years. 

How  prominent  socially  were  the  English  family  con* 
nections  of  some  of  these  colonial  Virginians  can  be 
shown  by  the  enumeration  of  a  few  n^mes  conlincd  to 
one  century  only — the  seventeenth.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  of  1619,  the  first  to  be 
convened  in  the  colony,  were  Francis  West,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Dc  La  Warr  ;  Thomas  Powlctca  brother  of  Baron 
Powlett ;  John  Jackson,  or  Juxun,  a  close  kinsman  of  the 
famous  prelate  who  received  the  last  words  of  Charles  L 
on  the  scaffold ;  Walter  Shelley,  a  member  of  the  family 
afterwards  made  illustrious  hy  the  great  poet  of  that 
name ;  John  Povy,  a  former  member  of  Parliament,  and 
Sir  George  Ycardlcy,  who  had  been  knighted  for  eminent 
services.  At  one  time  or  another  in  the  course  of  the 
same  century,  there  played  a  controlling  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Colony  such  men  as  George  Percy,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  Sir  Thomas  Fleming,  supposed 
to  be  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wigtuii ;  Hvary 
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Fleet,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyati,  the  rcbcJ»  and 

E Treat-grandson  of  Thomas  Brooke,  I^rd  Cobham  ; 
c  Thorpe,  nephew  of  Sir  George  Mason  ;  William 
cy,  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Strachcy ;  William 
Da^-ison,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  S:atc  in  Elizabeth's 
reign;  Henry  S]xlnian»  son  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the 
antiquarian  ;  Thomas  Willoughby,  nephew  of  Sir  Percy 
Walljton ;  Walter  Aston,  Mother  of  Baron  Aston; 
Maurice  Thompson,  father  of  the  first  Baron  Haber- 
sham ;  Giles  Ailington,  near  kinsman  of  the  Baron  iUling- 
lon  of  that  day  ;  William  Ciaibornc,  whose  broti»crhad 
marhcd  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Lowther  of  Lowthcr 
Cascte  ;  Adam  Thorogood,  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Thoro- 
good  of  Kensington,  a  leading  figure  at  Court ;  Henry 
Finch,  a  brother  of  I-oni  Keeper  Finch ;  Thomas  Booth>  a 
cou^n  of  the  liarl  of  Warriiig:on  ;  I  Icnry  Wocxlhousc,  a 
near  relative  of  lA>rd  Baton,  the  fatruu^  CluiKcIIur ; 
Richard  Murry:»oTi>  a  Lrolhcr  in-lav  of  Lord  Falklmd  of 
the  Civil  Wars;  George  Kcjidc^  the  grandson  of  Sccretary- 
of-Statc  Wiiidcbiink  ;  Richard  Bennett,  a  touiin  of  Lord 
Arlington  of  the  Cabal ;  Nathaniel  Litlletorij  a  brother  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  that  name ;  Richard  Lxc,  a 
descendant  of  the  Rarls  of  Litchticld  ;  Ralph  Wormclcy, 
sprung  from  Sir  John  dc  Wormclcy  of  Hadncld  ;  l\dwarJ 
Digg«,  son  of  Sir  Dudley  Diggcs,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Ambassador  to  Russia;  Sir  Henry  Chtchclcy^  son  q( 
Sir  Henry  Chichcicy  of  Wimf>ole,  Cambridgeshire; 
Thomas  Wclsford,  son  oi  Sir  Thomas  Wclsford,  who  lost 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  King  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford, 
Sir  Phillip  HoncymantSir  Dudley  Wyatt,  Sir  Grey  Skip- 
with — ^all  supporters  of  the  Monarch  in  the  Civil  Wars  ; 
John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  whose  uncle  had  marricu 
the  sister  of  George  Vilhers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
Henry  Isham,  nephew  of  Sir  Edward  Brett,  who  had  been 
knighted  by  Charles  1,  for  extraordinary  services; 
Thomas  and  Philip  Ludwell,  great-nephews  of  Lord 
Cottington ;  George  Brent,  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Peyton  of  Doddmgton ;  John  Clarke,  son  of  Sir 
John     Clarke   of    Wrotham,     Kent ;     Miles    Cary,    the 
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cousin    of    Lord    Hunsdon ;    Ednmnd    Jennings,    son 
ol'     Sir     Edmund     Jennings       of     Ripon,     Yorkshire ; 
George  Luke,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  pro- 
toty[>c  of   Hudibrii»;    Nichoixt    Spencer,    bon   of    Lady 
Armiger,  anil  grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Guscwtck  ;  Joseph 
Woorey,  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Yeamants  of  Bristol ;  Pcicr 
Herman,    grandson    of    Sir    Peter    Hcyman    of    Kent}. 
Lancelot     Bathurst,    son     of    Sir    Edward    Bathurst  ofj 
Gloucestershire  ;    Samuel    Matthews,    the   son-in-law    of 
Sir  Thomas  Hititon  ;  Christopher  Calthorpe,  grandson  of 
Sir  James  Calchorpc,  and   a  connection   by  marriage  of 
the  Viscounts  Longuevillc;    Richard  Kemp,  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Robert  Kemp  orGissing  in  Suffolk  ;  William  Bernard, 
brother  of  Sir   Robert  Bernard  ;   Robert  Lytcott^  son   of 
Sir  John  Lytcott ;  Robert  Throckmorton,  a  near  kinsman 
of  Sir  William    Throckmorton  ;    Nathaniel   Bacon,   Sr,j 
grandson  of  Sir  James  Bacon,  and  great-great  nephew  of 
the  famous  Chancellor  and  philosopher;   George  Ludlow, 
a  cousin  of  General  Edward  Ludlow^  the  celebrated  Par- 
liamentarian officer  ;    Rowland  Place,  a  son-in-law  of  Sir 
John  Brookes  of  Yorkshire;    and    Sir  John   Peyton,   a 
direct  dcficendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,   the   founder 
of  the  family  now   in  the  enjoyment   of  the  ducal   title 
of  Leeds, 

Many  of  the  prominent  families  of  Virginia  in  colonial 
times  were  sprung  directly  from  the  tinglish  squirearchy, 
that  great  class  whose  principal  members  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  seat^  iri  the  English  parish  churches, 
filled  the  offices  of  vestryman  and  magistrate,  owned  the 
bulk  of  the  land,  resided  in  manor  houses  which  their 
forefathers  had  inherited,  and  gctn^ratlnn  after  generation 
represented  their  shires  in  Parliament,  Among  their 
Virginian  descendants  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
such  men  as  Leonard  Yeo,  of  the  Ycos,  near  Totncws  ; 
John  LeAr,  of  the  Lears  of  Devonshire  ;  Walter  Broad- 
hurst,  of  the  Broadhursts  of  Shropshire ;  Robert  Pcachcy, 
of  the  Peachcys  of  Milden  Hall,  Suffolk;  tieorge  Kvclyn, 
of  the  famous  Kvclyns  of  Wotton ;  Gawcn  Corbin,of  the 
Corbins  of  Hall's  Knd   in  Warwickshire;  John  Page,  of 
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the  Pagts  of  Bcdfont,  near  Harrow-on-iht-Hill;  John 
Ashtorii   of  the  Ashions  of   Spalding   in    Lincolnshire; 

'William  BurwclIjOt'  the  Burwcll*  in  Bedfordshire  ;  Robert 
Beverley,  of  the  family  which  had  given  their  name  to 
Beverley  in  Yorkshire  ;  John  Caricr.  conj^rcturcd  to  be  of 
the  Carters  ot  Hcreforcishirc ;  and  William  Fitzhugh,  of 
ibc  Fitzhughs  of  Bedfordshire.  1  o  this  same  class  belonged 
the  numerous  cavalier  military  officers  whc  took  refuge  in 
Virginia  when  the  furitans  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
England,  such  as  Captain  William  Bassett,  Majors  Philip 

[StcvenSt  John  BrodnaXi  and  Richard  Fox.  Colonels  Guy 
Molcsworth.  Joseph  Bridger,  George  LyddalU  (Jeorgc 
Mason,  Gerard  FowJtc»  and  Henry  Norwood,  and  General 
Mainwaring  Hammond;  and  among  civilians,  Anthony. 
Langscon,  Henry  Bishop,  Alexander  Culpcpcr,  Jeremiah 
Harrison,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  m\x\  who 
had  saved  ihc  life  of  Charles  II.  after  Worcester,  by 
hiding  him  in  the  oak  of  Boscobcl,  and  Thomas  Wood- 
ward, laic  issay*master  in  che  Royal  Mint. 

Nor  was  a  connection  with  the  more  intellectual 
classes  of  England  wanting  in  the  colony  even  in  ihc 
early  part  of  its  history,  Charles  Harwar  was  a  cousin 
of  John  Harwar,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in 
Oxford  University;  Thomas  Battewas  the  son  of  Robert 
Baitc,  vice-master  of  University  College  at  the  sane  great 
seal  of  learning  ;  Christopher  Robinson  was  a  brother  or 
5on  of  John  Robinson,  Bishop  of  London;  Isaac  Bargravc 
was  the  brother  of  a  Dean  of  Omterbury;  Peter  Mon- 
t^jrue  was  the  second  cousin  uf  Richard  Montague,  Bishuji 
ofChiclicstcr  and  Norwich;  Bishop  Pcrtcus,  of  Lundon^ 
WES  a  son  of  a  leading  planter  of  Virginia;  William 
Randolph  was  a  cousin  of  the  poet  Randolph  ;  and  Robert 
Crashaw,  of  the  poet  Crashaw. 

Many  of  (he  most  conspicuous  families  of  colonial 
Virginia  iruced  their  descent  from  English  merchants 
who  were  interested  in  the  trade  with  the  colony  ;  while 
perhaps  an  even  greater  number  traced  their  descent  from 
English  merchants  who  had  no  connection  with  this  trade. 
One  of  the  earliest  aspirations  to  arise  in  the  breast  of  an 
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Rngli-shman  of  those  times  heginning  to  win  success  in 
\i\%  business  wai;  to  own  a  country  estate,  a  feeling  that 
sprang  not  only  from  the  immemorial  love  of  rural  occu- 
pations and  amusements  characterising  the  English  people 
3S  a  body,  but  also  from  a  desire  for  the  increased  social 
consideration  which  property  of  this  kind  has  always 
conferred  in  England.  It  was  in  the  povver  of  the  pros- 
perous merchant  to  purchase  laiid  for  himiclf  in  one  of 
the  t-nglish  shires,  which  natumlly  he  would  prefer,  but 
it  was  not  always  \\\  his  power  to  purchase  land  for  all  his 
sons.  An  oi^ning  was  presented  in  Virginia  for  estah* 
lishing  some  of  these  sons  as  landowners  at  a  much 
smaller  expense  than  that  involved  m  establishing  them 
in  England ;  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  scetred  in* 
creased  when  the  father  txrcallcd  that  the  colony  was  from 
every  point  of  view  a  mere  corner  of  the  Mother  Country, 
that  the  habits  of  the  higher  planting  class  were  the  habits 
of  the  English  rural  gentry,  and  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  social  life  there  w^is  practically  the  same  as  that  pre- 
vailing in  every  Enfi[liib  county. 

From  the  time  when  the  first  voyagers  landed  on  James* 
town  Island,  all  the  ca^re  distinctions  peculiar  to  English 
social  life  arose  in  Virginia  and  lasted,  with  a  vigour  that 
only  increased  with  time,  down  to  the  close  of  the  colonial 
age.  On  no  occasion  were  these  social  distinctions  ignored, 
simply  because,  under  the  inHucncc  of  inherited  feeling 
and  habit,  the  Virginians  tacitly  recognised  and  acted 
upon  difiVrciiccs  in  social  rank,  '*  I  was  born  a  gentleman,'* 
Cromwell  once  excJaimed  while  addressing  rarliamcnt, 
"  and  in  the  old  social  arrangement  of  a  nobleman,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  yeoman,  I  see  a  good  interest  of  the  nation  and 
a  great  one/*  There  was  no  order  of  nobility  in  the 
colony,  but  the  line  or'  demarcation  between  the  gentle- 
man and  the  yeoman,  and  between  the  yeoman  and  the 
agricultural  servant,  was  as  sharply  drawn  there  as  it  was 
in  England  between  the  same  classes.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  social  spirit  and  obscrvajiccs,  it  was  as  if  some 
great  English  shire  had,  with  its  entire  population^  been 
moved  bodily  oversea. 
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In  no  re$pecc  whatever,  except  in  its  agriculture^  was 
Virginia  a  communit?  which^  like  some  of  the  modern 
lAuscralasian  colonics,  had  cicvcbpcd  along  lines  peculiar 
to  itselT     It  is  true  that  Virginia,  unlike  the   Mother 
I  Country,  had  adopted  the  iaslitution  of  slavery,  but  in  the 
PcoloniaL  age  the  influence  of  slaver)'  hardly  differed  from 
the  inriuencc  of  indentured  service,  which  had  long  been 
icstablished  in  England^     Indentured  service  was  service 
rfor  a  term  ;  slavery  was  service  for  life.    In  emigrating  to 
Virginia,  Eaglishrnen  of  the  gentle  classes  did  not  for  a 
moj3icnt  expect  dial  they  would  h:ive  to  leave  behind  all 
chu  social  privileges  and  cusroni::^  Co  which  ihcy  bad  been 
born.   That  colony  was  not  looked  upon  by  chcm  as  a  ncvr 
Jotry ;    it   was  s'mply    an    outlying    possession,    tilcc 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  ;  and  in  going  chiihct:,  such  emigrants 
3MIW  no  more  reason  why  they  should   abandon   all  t!ie 
opinions  which  tlicy  cntcrcauicd  of  tlic  true  cun:»Eilution 
oi  ^ucicty  th^n  if  ihcy  were  ^buui  lu  make  u  vi>il  tu  Devon 
or  Hampshire,  where  clear  gradations  in  social  r^ink  had 
btcii  rcc4igiii>cJ  for  a  thous-uiJ  ycan»-     They  fuuiid  there 
not  only  the  Uw  of  primogeniture  in  force,  bui  the  coat- 
of-anns  in  use.     The  English  ancestry  of  the  Virginians 
Lof  social   prominence  was  as  x^'cll  known  as  that  of  an 
rc^ui)  uumbcr  of  i^^riglishnicn  of  high  position  in  ihc  same 
■gc^     Tbcy  could  toltow  their  genealogical  descent  with 
L[kc  same  degree  of  accuracy   and   predion.       In   u&ing 
rco«C5K)f-arms    they     were     nxrcly    doing     what      their 
forefathers    had    done    before    them    in    England,  and 
kwhat  the  founder  of  each  of   their    families    had    done 
'before    he   went    to   Virginia.     U   appeared   Co  them   as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  use  such  coats-of-arms  as 
if  they  were  still  seated  in   Norfolk  or  Surrey^  Westmor- 
land  or  Sui^cK.     They   stamped    these  coats-of-arms  on 
their  silver  plate  and  the  panels  of  their  coaches.     Their 
armorial  bearings  were  carved  on  their  imported  tomb- 
stones.    Many  of  these  costly  tombstones,  with  armorial 
bearings  deeply  cut  in  their  surface,  still  survive  in  Vir- 
ginia to  mark  the  site  where  a  colonial  home  pnce  stood ; 
in    the   vicissitudes   oi   war   and   rewolutton,  perhaps,  the 
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houfic  iuclf  has  been  destroyed  and  the  uicietit  f^miljr 
which  once  occupied  it  dt5pcracd  far  nnd  wide;  but  the 
tombstones,  with  timcworn  coats  of-iirni*  and  legend*^ 
remain  to  point  silently  to  an  era  when  the  social  cLiitoms 
of  England,  inherited  from  a  remote  past,  followed  the 
Vtrginiaas  even  after  they  had  been  consigned  to  the 
dust. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  was  never  carried  so  far  in 
Virginia  as  in  England^  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it 
suems  to  have  been  in  general  operation,  with  the  emrct, 
in  the  coloay  as  in  the  Mother  Country^  of  inaintaining 
the  importance  of  the  family  nnmc  by  concentniting  the 
bulk  of  the  family's  wealth  in  the  possession  oi  its  head. 
The  home  of  the  ^mily  seems  always  to  have  descended 
to  the  eldest  son,  even  when  the  father's  estate,  which 
consisted*  as  a  rule,  of  land,  negroes  and  livestock,  was 
divided  equally  among  tFic  children.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  custom,  the  most  famous  residences  of  Virginia 
remained  for  generations  in  the  hands  of  the  !tame  family  ; 
such  residences,  for  instance,  to  name  only  a  few,  as 
Shirley*  which  l>elongcd  to  the  Carters  ;  Stratford,  to  the 
1..CCS ;  Wcsto/er,  to  the  Byrds  ;  Gun«ton  Hall,  to  the 
Masons  ;  Carter  Hall,  to  the  Hurwclls;  1  urkcy  Island  to 
the  Randolphs;  and  lx»wcr  Brandon  to  the  Harrisons. 
Many  of  these  ancient  homes  Isore  the  namcn  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  homes  of  the  same  families  in  Kngland 
heforc  their  emigration,  5uch  as  Exeter  Lodge,  Hcwick* 
Ravensworch,  Chattcrton^  Drayton,  Rollesiton  Hall,  and 
the  like. 

This  fond  turning  to  the  Mother  Country  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Virginians 
throughout  the  colonial  period.  Persons  of  all  classes 
invariably  spoke  of  England  asliomc,  although  the  great 
majority  had  never  seen  the  ancient  cities  and  green  fields 
of  their  ancestral  land  oversea.  We  had  the  term  used 
even  in  the  driest  business  letters  and  in  the  most  formal 
legal  documents.  If  we  judge  by  the  number  of  licenc 
recorded  (for  in  those  times  no  one  was  allowed  to  leaved 
the  colony  without  the  permission  of  the  county  court) 
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the  number  of  Virginians  who»  chiefly  for  purposes  of 
business,  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit  ihc  country  of  their 
forcrathcrs  was  as  great  it  that  day  a*  it  is  at  this,  a  form 
of  intercourse  which  must  have  strengthened  their  in- 
hcrucd  afTcction  for  it,  We  discover  the  same  feeling 
cropping  out  in  many  ways>  Not  only  was  there  a  con- 
stant exchange  or"  letters  with  English  kindred^  but  also 
an  equally  constant  exchange  of  gift^  in  proof  of  good 
will  The  Virginian  planiLT,  for  instance^  would  send  an 
English  relative  a  choice  assortment  of  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts,  slips  of  sassafras^  pawpaw,  and  sumac,  or  a 
barrel  of  cider  expressed  from  apples  in  his  own  orchard. 
Or  perhaps  the  gift  would  be  a  cardinal  rcdbird*  the 
nightingale  of  Virginia,  or  ihc  mocking-bird  with  its 
echoes  of  the  entire  choir  of  the  colonial  forests,  or  tlie 
flying  squirrel  or  opossum,  or  the  raccoon,  which  the 
early  M:CiIcrs  took  for  a  species  of  munkcy.  In  return^ 
the  Vti^inian  received  gousebcrry  and  currant  shoots,  or 
the  seeds  or  roots  o£  iris,  crocus,  tulip,  anemone  or  holly* 

,  hock,  or  a  cask  of  claret  or  Madeira,  or  the  last  volumes 
of  Prior,  Addison,  or  Swifi^  or  the  last  prints  of  Hogarth. 
The  same  affectionate  recognition  of  the  lies  of  blood  or 
fricndihip  was  exhibited  in  numerous  bequests  from  \^ir- 

Lginian  kindred  to  English  or  the  reverse.    The   English 

f  generally  took  the  form  of  silver  having  a  family  interest ; 

lEut  bequests  of  specific  sums  of  money  were  not  un- 
common. Similar  was  the  general  character  of  the  Vir- 
ginian*a  bequests  to  his  English  kin;  and  sometimes  he 
left  a  large  amount  of  tobacco  Co  be  divided  among  the 
poor  of  some  English  parish  with  which  his  forefathers 
had   been  long  identified.     The  number  of  young  Vir- 

Lginians,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
educated  in  Englajid  testified  to  the  same  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  Mother  Country,  It  was  also  reflected 
in  the  loving  regard  for  old  English  customs,  such,  for 
instance,  ai  the  bequest  by  will  of  targe  sums  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  mourning  rings  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  surviving  friends  of  the  testator  ;  or  the 
endowment   by   the   same  instrument  of  certain  articles 
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[ihelllish  could  be  scraped  up  by  the  bushel  from  the 
^lx)ltom  of  the  nearest  tidal  creek  or  inlet.  So  extraor- 
^dinary  was  the  quantity  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
plums  produced  in  the  orchard  that  the  mere  droppings 
from  the  trees  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  foM 
used  in  fattening  hogs.  Grapct  grew  wild  in  every 
voodUnd  brake,  or  tn  the  corners  of  the  plantation 
I  fences,  while  strawberries  spread  luxuriantly  over  the 
surface  of  every  abandoned  field.  The  cool  and  dark 
intervals  between  the  stalks  of  the  exuberant  Indian  corn 
were  vellow  in  the  aulumn  with  huge  pumpkins,  or  green 
in  early  summer  with  the  running  vines  of  the  black-cyc 
pea.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  flourished  in  every  garden, 
as  did  the  water  ai\d  musk-mclor.  In  hominy,  the 
roasting  ear,  and  the  pone  the  people  of  Virginia  possessed 
varieties  of  nourishing  food  ciuirely  unknown  in  the  Old 
World.  Extraordinary  quantities  of  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
and  hazel  and  hickory  nuts  were  found  growing  wild. 
Honey,  both  wild  and  domestic,  existed  in  abundance. 
Hardly  a  cellar  was  lacking  in  a  butt  of  home-made  cider. 
Perry  expressed  from  pears,  punch  brewed  with  West 
Indian  rum  or  native  apple  or  peach  brandy,  claret,  and 
Rhcntsh  or  the  Island  wines  were  among  the  most  popular 
varieties  of  beverages.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  not 
only  in  the  residences  of  the  wealthy  planters,  but  also  in 
all  the  taverns,  the  finest  French,  Spanish^  and  Portuguese 
wines  were  kept  for  consumption  by  guests  or  patrons. 

With  spacious  dwelling-houses,  beautiful  furniture^ 
valuable  plate,  fine  clothes,  costly  ornaments,  and  varied 
and  abundant  food  and  liquors,  it  was  cnly  to  be  expected 
that  the  leading  citizens  of  Virginia  in  the  colonial  age 
would  be  as  hospitable  as  their  English  kinsfolk  who  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  advantages  of  fortune.  By 
the  eighteenth  century^  sufficient  time  had  passed  to  alU>w 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  born  in 
Virginia  who  had  cnjo\^  every  opportunity  of  receiving 
a  careful  training  under  the  rooft  of  their  musters.  TJic 
Trouble  of  entertaining  was  thus  greatly  lessened.  In  the 
iju'xt  life  of  the  plantation,  the  presence  uf  guests  made 
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a  break  in  the  monotony,  and  no  limit  wan  ever  fixed  for 

^■thdr  stay.     The  habit   of  constantly   exchanging  visits 

^Bvas  encouraged  by  the  case  in  getting  from  house  to 

Vhouse;  with    hardly  an    exception*  the  principal  homes 

lA'erc  situated  on  large  bodies  of  water,  or  on  navigable 

sireanvi  leading  to  liuch  bodies;  a  single  sailing  vcsscK 

passing  from  wharf  to  wharf,  was  able  to  pick  up  a  large 

company  of  pleasure  seekers,  and  in  a  short  time,  if  tide 

and   weather   were   favourable,   carry   them    off  to  some 

residence  fr<*m   twenty  to   forty  miles  away  in  order   to 

attend  a  ball  or    ^   wedding.     The   hospitality    of  the 

jIaMters  was  cxicndcd  even   to  strangers.     A  traveller  in 

the  course  of  his  journey  was  not  only  not  called  upon  to 

>3y  anything  for  food  and  lodging,  but  was  also  received 

^crywhcre  as  if  he  were  conferring  a  favour  by  stopping 

»n  bin  way.     It  wa<(  said  i>y  one   who  knew  the  colony 

^ell  that  such  a  traveller  needed  no  other  recommendation 

"^lian  the  fact  that  he  was  a  '*  human  creature  "  ;  that  if  he 

^wvas  in  want  of  a  shelter  and  a  meal,  he  had  but  tointjuirc 

^k>f  any  one  he  met  the  road  to  the  nearest  gentleman*! 

*cat  ;   and  that  on  his  arrival,  should  the  master  be  absent, 

he  was  certain  to  find  that  the  servants   had  been  given 

Orders  to  set  before  him  as  a  stranger  the  very  best  the 

Plantation  nfFordcd. 

^    T'hc  general  diversions  of  the  people  diiFcred  but  little 

^  ^'^      those    of    Englishmen     in     that     age.     Governor 

'"^^^Icy  declared,  about  the   midtllc  of  the  sevcntccnih 

^^■-*r-y,  that   Virginia  was   '* as  sober  and    temperate  a 

^,  considering  their  aualitics,  as  was  ever  sent  out  of 

ingdom  "  ;  by   whicn  he    meant   that   the   planters 

less  than    their    English    kinsmen    of    the    same 

;  and  this  was  probably  true,  for  we  fail  to  find  in 

lonial  records  any  accounts  comparable  to  the  ex-  M 

ces  of  John  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  who,  on  at  least  ■ 

'<zcasion$,  notes  that,  at  houses  which  he  was   then 

»g,  it  was  the  custom  to  ply  the  servants  of  guests 

^quor  until  they  became  thoroughly  intoxicated.     In 

la,   whenever  a   number   of  gentlemen   assembled, 

,cr  it  was  to  appraise  the  value  ol  hii   estate,  or  to 
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pass  judgmenc  apon  the  sufficiency  of  a  new  bridge,  or  to 
heir  causes  in  courts  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  t^as  always 
suppli^  at  public  expense  to  quench  their  thimt.  Many 
a  cicizen  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  free  and  generous 
uyle  of  life,  fnr  gout  wa^  aa  common  a  dixea«e  in  the 
colony  as  in  England  itself.  It  was  not  always  at  their 
own  tables  or  in  taverns  that  the  Virginians  of  those  early 
times  laid  the  ground  for  the  inroads  of  such  physical  ills. 
As  early  as  1670,  four  of  the  wealthiest  planters  of 
Westmoreland  county  agreed  to  build  a  banqueting  hail, 
in  which,  in  succession,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
was  '^n  a  stated  date,  annually,  to  give  a  great  feast  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  parties,  their  wives,  sweethearts 
and  fnends.  The  monthly  meetings  on  the  courthouse 
green  and  the  quarterly  meetings  in  the  mustcr-ficId 
were  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  drunken  rcveJry.  Dane* 
ing  was  one  of  the  most  popular  amusements;  so  was 
;Jay-acting  in  private  drawing-rooms ;  so  also  were 
games  of  tenpins  played  in  alleys  next  to  the  residerce,  or 
in  rooms  under  the  roof  of  the  residence  itself;  so  also 
were  card-playing  and  throwing  dice.  But  the  most 
popular  of  all  pastimes,  at  least  out  of  doors,  was  the 
horse  race.  This  was  considered  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  be  so  exclusively  the  sport  for  gentlemen  that 
persons  with  no  claim  to  that  social  rank  were  net  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  it  beyond  being  mere  spectators. 
In  1673,  a  tailor,  who  resided  in  York  county,  was  fined 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  his  presumption  in 
running  his  marc  for  a  stake  of  two  thousand  pounds  of 
the  same  commodity  in  a  race  with  a  horse  belonging  to 
a  planter  o\  unf^uestioncd  social  position.  The  principal 
race-courses  were  kept  in  good  condition  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  were  as  well  known  in  the  colony  as 
Newmarket  or  Goodwood  in  the  Old  Country, 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  surviving  recc»^s  to  show 
that  the  colonial  Virginians  rcscmblcci  their  Fnglish 
kinsmen  of  this  period  in  Jindir^  pleasure  in  such  cruel 
pastimes  as  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting,  A  partia' 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  discovered  in  the 
cccii— ili3--Jaa^ury  '3;  a 
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ability  of  every  person,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  to 
gratify  «  taste  for  hunting  even  Urge  game,  since  the  wild 
aJiimaJs  of  the  country  continued  numerous  throughout 
the  colonial  period,  owing  to  the  thick  forests  covering  so 
brgc  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land.  Nowhere  was 
thb  form  of  divcr&ion  pursued  with  more  ardour  and 
success  thin  in  Virginia  in  those  early  times.  There  were 
the  bear  itnd  panther,  the  wolf  and  wild  ait  in  the  remoter 
counlien  \  <tnd  the  fox,  hare  and  maxxm  in  the  mure 
thickly  settled  ones.  Deer  vfcrc  to  be  found  in  every 
lowland  ur  upland  brake,  and  hounds  were  cHrcfuIly 
tnuncd  to  follow  them.  But  perhaps  the  most  exciting 
sport  lay  in  the  punuit  and  capture  of  the  wild  horses 
and  wdd  cattle  which  reamed  in  herds  in  every  part  of  the 
colony.  The  gun  was  chieily  used  for  the  destruction  of 
the  numcrou»  game  birds  haunting  the  fields,  woods  and 
streams.  IVtridgcs,  pigeons  and  turkeys  frequented  the 
upland  fields  snd  forctts;  the  duck  and  goose,  snipe, 
plover,  and  sora  the  waters  along  the  coait.  or  the  shores 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Ches:ipcfikc  Bay.  These  varieties  of  wild  fowl,  some  of 
which  rcnuincd  throughout  the  year,  others  only  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  were  rcvcr  seriously  depleted  in 
spite  of  the  persistency  with  which  they  were  hunted 
from  decEule  to  decade;  and  this  was  also  true  of  the 
different  kind*  of  game  fish,  whose  puntuit  offered  equal 
opportunities  for  citciling  diversion,  whether  caught  with 
hook  and  line  by  day,  or  tpe;ired  by  torchlight  at  night. 

A  people  resembling  the  Virginian?*  of  the  colonijd  age» 
who  occupied  a  country  so  blessed  «nth  natural  advarh 
tages  of  every  sort,  and  who  had  Inherited  the  disposition 
of  their  English  forefathers  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and 
diversions  of  life  to  the  utmost,  were  not  likely  to  show 
any  m^trked  favour  for  the  austere  religious  Jaith  of  the 
Puritint.  And  yet  with  all  their  love  of  sport  and 
amusement,  and  with  all  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the 
Ubirral,  generous,  and  bountiful  side  of  life^  the  Virginians 
of  these  Mrly  times  showed  on  cvtr^^  appropriate  occasion 
a  true  and  unaffi;cred  reverence  for  religion.     The  days 
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set  apart  by  public  proclamation  for  thanksgiving  or 
humiliation  were  as  numerous  and  as  piously  observed  in 
the  colony  as  in  the  Mother  Country,  Such  a  day 
might  be  in  commemoration  of  some  frightful  massacre 
by  the  Indians  half  a  ccniury  Ktck,  or  in  deprecation  of 
the  Divine  anger,  supposed  to  h<  displayai  in  some 
terrible  epidemic  then  raging  among  the  members  of 
all  classes,  or  an  eiprcssion  of  popular  gratitude  for 
abundant  crops,  or  for  victory  over  a  common  foe. 
There  were  few  wills  in  which  terms  of  deep  faith  in 
God  and  his  goodness  were  omitted  ;  and  the  same  spirit 
was  rejected  m  the  number  of  special  bequests  of  {hous 
books,  such,  for  instarcc,  as  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
'•  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,"  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and 
'*  The  Practice  of  Piety  *' — books  which  were  as  popular 
in  colonial  V'irginia  as  in  England.  Indeed,  there  were 
few  libraries  in  the  colony  which  dtd  not  contain  a  copy 
of  each.  The  same  spirit  was  shown  in  the  number  of 
gifts  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or  the  Church,  in 
the  strict  measures  for  the  repression  ot  drunkenness, 
profanity,  defamation,  and  bastardy,  but,  above  all,  in  the 
almost  Puritan  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  character  ot  the  Sabbath.  The  most  trivial  viola- 
tions of  that  day  were  punished,  and  a  heavy  fine  imposed 
for  failure  to  attend  religious  services.  Mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  moral  health  of  the  people, 
parishes  were  marked  out  early  in  the  ^ventccnth 
century,  vestries  elected,  and  churchwardens  appointed. 
Such  ecclesiastical  offices  were  filled  by  men  who  were  the 
foremost  in  the  colony  for  ability,  character,  and  wealth. 
Be»dcs  being  the  conservators  of  the  public  morals,  they 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  models  of  all  that  was  most 
worthy  of  imitation  in  personal  deportment  and  general 
conduct.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  that  early 
society  that  each  community  possessed  in  its  vestry  a  body 
of  citizens  who  were  prompccd  by  every  instinct  of  birth, 
education,  and  fortune,  as  well  as  by  every  dictate  of  their 
■      official  dury^  to  set  the  people  at  large  a  good  example  in 
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Many  of  the  colonial  churches  of  Virginia  ari  still  in 
existence,  and  arc  as  interesting  mcnumcnts  of  the  past 
as  those  of  the  same  age  now  to  be  found  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  two  which  arc  best  preserved  arc  those 
standing  at  Corotomaii  and  Sniiihfield.  The  church  at 
Smithficid  was  built  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  pcrfcctinn  of  its  architectural  details  bears  silent 
testimony  to  the  thoroughness  ot"  :hc  organisation  dis* 
tinguishing  the  colonial  system  quite  from  the  beginning. 
The  spectator,  in  looking  at  this  fine  edific<:,  which  would 
appear  far  more  "^  natural "  if  seen  standing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  or  Severn,  finds  it  hard  to  bring  home  to 
his  mind  thar  it  was  proSably  erected  within  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown*  Immc- 
morid  oaks  instead  of  yews  embower  its  roof  and  moss- 
covered  tombstones,  while  the  quiet  of  the  surrounding 
forest  seems  only  lo  deepen  those  memories  of  ihc  past 
which  hover  so  thickly  about  the  spoc.  Every  one  of 
these  colonial  churches  was  in  the  possesion  of  a  hand- 
ftornc  cuniinuEiion  service — -chtilicc,  plate  and  aUar-cloth — 
presented  i^enerally  by  some  wealthy  planter  residing  In 
the  part<(h,  but  in  some  instances  by  the  King  himself. 
The  presiding  clergymen  were,  with  barely  an  exception, 
nadvcs  of  England  or  Scotland,  who  had  taken  their 
degrees  at  English  or  Scocch  Universities,  and  after 
receiving  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
London^  had  emigrated  to  Vii^inii,  with  the  assured 
prospect  of  obtaining  preferment  there,  (f  there  was 
any  laxity  in  the  general  conduct  of  these  clergymen,  it 
wa«  a  laxity  condoned  by  the  spirit  of  the  Anglican 
Chjrch  !n  that  age.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  as 
ft  body  the^  were  unfaithful  to  the  sacred  nature  of  their 
calling.  Even  if  they  had  no  higher  motive,  the  fact 
thac  they  enjoyed  no  freehold  title  in  their  benefices,  but 
were  dimply  hired  from  year  to  year,  was  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  circumspect  in  action  and  bearing. 

The  mililary  system  of  colonial  Virginia  was  based 
exclusively  on  a  militia,  but  It  was  at  every  period  care- 
fully organised   as  a   protection  against   Indian  invasion, 
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ihc  only  form  of  attack  which  was  consuntly  threatened. 
To  guard  against  such  "mcursionSj  every  freeman  above  a 
certain  age  was  required  to  perform  military  service. 
There  were  certain  features  of  chc  plantation  life  which 
animated  every  youth  with  some  of  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
long  before  he  was  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  take 
part  in  martial  exercises  in  the  muster-field,  or  to  accom* 
piny  military  expeditions  to  the  frontiers.  First  of  all, 
it  was  a  life  passed  principally  in  the  open  air  without 
regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  biting  cold  of 
winter,  the  relaxing  heats  of  summer,  the  drenching 
downpour  of  spnng — all  these  the  young  Virgmian  had, 
from  his  early  boyhood,  been  accustomed  to  endure,  and 
ibey  h*d  only  served  to  harden  his  frame.  From  the 
time  he  could  shoulder  a  fowhng^piece,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  fire-arms.  At  an  early  age  he  not  only 
acquired  all  the  s^ill  of  a  practised  marksman,  but  he  also 
learned  the  craft  of  the  accomplished  woodsnun.  His 
pursuit  of  the  hare,  fox  and  deer  during  the  day,  and  of 
the  coon  and  opossum  after  nightfall,  prei^urcJ  his  sinews 
for  the  weary  marches  in  which,  at  a  later  date,  he  was  to 
take  part  for  the  destruction  of  the  savage  foe.  And 
6naUy,  the  hardy  Virginian  boy  had  from  vcr)-  early 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  horses  without  any 
emotion  of  fear,  however  wild  in  spirit  they  might  be. 
A  large  part  of  his  life  was  passed  on  horseback,  and  if 
he  elected,  when  he  reached  the  military  sgc,  to  become 
a  member  of  a  cavalry  troop,  he  soon  showed  that  he  wa:^ 
as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  the  oldest  and  must 
daring  of  his  comrades. 

It  was  service  in  the  Corps  of  Frontier  Kangcrs  that 
made  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  young  Vir- 
gmians.  The  Jrccdom,  the  freshness,  and  the  remoteness 
uf  the  primeval  woods  were  all  the  special  property  of 
this  fine  body  of  men.  Passing  day  after  day  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  pathless  forests,  which  were  now 
docbcd  In  the  uiick  foliage  of  sprifig  and  summer,  and 
now  bUippcd  naked  by  the  winds  of  the  late  autumn  and 
winter,  they  were  always  ching.iig  thctr  surruundingSiand 
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thui  escape*!  the  monotony  of  scene  and  occupation  which 
rendered  stagnant  the  ordinary  exi*itcncc  of  the  soldicra 
belonging  to  the  garrisons.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of 
encountering  the  Indiana  a^  Ehey  advanced  from  hill  to  hill 
and  valley  to  valley  under  that  vast  roof  of  green  leaves 
or  bare  branches,  they  vere  constantly  starting  up  game, 
which  afforded  not  only  sport  for  the  moment  but  food 
for  the  daily  meal.  The  bear,  the  deer,  the  wild  turkey, 
the  pheasant,  each  must  have  hourly  crossed  the  paths  of 
these  wandering  guardsmen^  and  it  required  the  motion 
of  a  second  only  to  unsling  the  carbine  and  empty  its 
contentsinio  the  flying  c]uarry-  Such  a  company,  mounted 
on  their  spirited  plantation  horses,  and  dressed  in  the 
buckskin  costume  of  the  frontier  as  that  best  adapted  to 
stand  the  hard  wcar^  must  have  presented  a  remarkable 
spectacle  as  they  moved  along  through  those  remote 
scenes.  There  was  a  romantic  wildncss  about  their  situa* 
tion,  a  silent  grandeur  in  their  environment,  independently 
of  the  mere  picture  formed  by  their  own  procession, 
which  at  times  must  have  impressed  the  dullest  mtnd 
among  them. 

The  Virginians,  throughout  the  colonial  period,  were 
distinguished  pre-eminently  for  their  loyally  to  the  throne. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  British  dominions  in  ihat  age  was 
there  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  principle  represented  by 
the  King,  ahhough  some  of  the  monarchs  had  given 
much  cause  for  popular  dissiitisfaaion  ovcnca.  This  was 
the  case  particularly  with  the  Stuarts,  from  the  first  to  the 
second  James,  and  yct^  when  news  i^i  Chfirlcs's  death  on 
the  scaffold  rcitchcd  Virginia  the  General  Assembly 
boldly  denounced  that  act  as  a  murder,  and  declared  that, 
should  any  ])cn»on  in  the  Culony  juilify  U,  he  was  lo  be 
taken  as  an  accessory  'ind  puni^tbtd  accordingly.  Any 
one  daring  to  question  the  right  of  Charles  11,  lo  succeed 
his  father  was  pronounced  guilty  of  treason.  No  dictate 
of  prudence^  no  weak  leading  towards  a  side  ^mply 
because  it  was  victorious,  was  allowed  to  influence  these 
zealous  supporters  of  the  principle  of  royalty  now  in  a 
Mate   of  ctlijjsc.     The    restoration    uf   Charles   II.    was 
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accUimcd  throughout  the  Colony  by  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  the  beating  of  drums,  hy  tumultuous  cheer- 
ing and  deep  potations.  Such  wm  the  exuberant  spirit  in 
whkh  the  accession  of  every  subsequent  King  was  cele- 
brated, anJ  the  s^me  joylul  acclaim  was  indulged  in 
whenever  chc  news  arrived  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
monarch,  "  The  New  Englandcrs,"  declared  one  of  the 
first  puWicmen  of  Virginia  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, "  imagine  great  felicity  in  their  form  of  government, 
civU  and  ecclesiastic,  under  which  they  are  trained  up  to 
disobedience  to  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England  ;  but 
the  Virginians  would  think  their  lives  very  unhappy  to  be 
obhgcd  to  accept  of  and  live  under  a  government  so  con- 

i9Ututcd/'  There  were  certain  expressions  in  common 
use  which  reveal  the  unconscious  loyalty  of  the  people. 
The  justices  of  the  county  court,  for  instance,  were 
always  spoken  of  as  "  His  Majesty's  Justices";  it  was 
"  His  Majesty's  peace  "  which  the  criminal  broke*  and  if 
a  body  was  discovered  on  the  highway  the  report  of  the 

I  inquest  always  began  :  "  His  Majesty  having  lost  a 
subject,  a  man  this  day  being  found  dead." 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  loyal  feeling  was 
presented  in  (he  names  which  were  given  the  new  counties 
created  from  decade  to  decade  throughout  the  Colonial 

iage.     Of  the  eight  original  shires,  three  were  respectively 

Loamed  after  James  the  First  and  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Charles-  Kliz-ahcth  City  took  its  name  from  hib  daughter, 
after^'ards  Qjcen  of  Bohemia,  and  Princess  Anne  from 
the  daughter  of  Jumes  the  Second  ;  William  nnd  Mary 
were  remembered  in  the  name*  given  to  King  William, 
Prince  William,  and  King  and  Qucai  Countic:»,  There 
was  both  a  "King  George''  and  a  "Prince  Gccrgc/' 
while  further  honour  was  done  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
by  naming  counties  after  Queens  Caroline  and  Charlotte^ 
fVincc  Edward,  and  Princesses  Amelia  and  Augusta, 
Other  counties  which  took  their  mtmes  from  the  same 
dynasty  were  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Lunen- 
burg, and  Cumberland,  Glancing  at  the  map  of  Viisinia 
to^dmy,  it  is  easy  for  one  to  fix  the  genera)  date  of  the 
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first  sccctcmcnt  of  each  tier  of  counties  simply  by  the 
royal  names  which  these  counties  bcar^  and  during  the 
course  of  one  hundred  »nd  thirty  years  of  republican 
itkstitutiun^  there  \\a^  never  been  any  ^uggcaition  tli^tt 
these  iiuines  should  be  changed. 

Nowhere  che  in  America  docs  there  survives  popula- 
tion so  thoroughly  Enghsh  in  descent  a&  that  which  in* 
habits  the  older  parts  of  Virginia  (o<day.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  purily  of  the  IZiiglish  blood  of  the 
original  settlers  has  not  been  adulterated  by  that  large 
Continental  immigration  which  has  made  of  the  peoiuel 
of  all  the  Northern  States  a  composite  people.  The  in- 
stitution of  Slavery  diverted  this  stream  before  the  war 
of  Secession,  and  the  presence  of  the  free  negro  has 
diverted  it  since.  England  in  her  most  fertile  and  affluent 
hour  never  gave  birth  to  a  nobler  pattern  of  the  Cavalier 
than  Robert  Edward  Lee,  or  of  the  Roundhead  than 
Stonewall  Jackson.  These  men  were  bat  the  Aovrcr  of  %\ 
people  whoj  as  a  whole^  belonged  to  ore  or  the  other  of 
these  transmitted  types  of  English  character,  unmodified 
by  nearly  a  century  of  independence,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  mileft  of  sea.  It  seems  singularly 
appropriate  that,  when  England  comes  to  participate  in 
the  celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  her  great  colony,  it  will  be  on  the  ^otl  of  a 
State  which,  in  spite  of  the  influence  ol  <llffcrent  insticu* 
tionSt  continues  to  produce  great  men  after  the  English 
model,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  calamities  of  War  and  Revolution,  continues  to 
eherifh  so  many  of  the  social  ideas  and  customs  inherited 
from  England  in  the  colonial  age. 


T'he  ^dfnirahle  Crichton 

SOME  of  us  may  have  read  in  our  hot  youth  a  work 
too     indigcstiolc    for     later  years,   "Crichton,  a 
Romance/'    by    Harrison     Ainsworth.      Murder, 
battle  and  gallantry  fill  its  pages ;  "  Look  to  thyself, 
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vi!c  braggart  "  is  t  topical  remark-  From  early  years  a 
visioD  oi  a  picture  in  the  illustrated  edition  remains 
with  the  present  writer,  representing  a  handsome  youth 
in  a  pseudo- Charles  I.  costume  swinging  by  one  ha^d 
outside  3  castle  window^-probably  lattice — a  true  image 
ol  the  style  and  character  of  the  novel  itscli-  Yet  the 
preface  and  appendices,  which  we  then  doubtless  passed 
over,  contain  matter  so  interesting,  pre^^entcd  in  a  form 
so  attractive,  as  to  win  praise  for  their  author  in  chat 
modern  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  English  dead^  in 
which  Crichion  and  Ainsworth  lie  together,  the 
"Dictionary  of  Naiionil  Biography."  But  not  even 
Ainsworth's  Crichion  is  as  romantic  a  ligure  as  the 
original,  and  since  the  "  Dictionary "  mentions  as 
OicIitOD*s  "  htest  biographer "  a  writer  the  second 
edition  of  whose  worb  appeared  in  1823,  while  the 
latest  periodica)  c^^y  un  tlic  subject  appeared  inure 
Utan  fi>it^  years  Jigo,  there  Keciii^  to  be  room  for  iinotlier 
sketch  of  i\a  carecr^^that  ^'crowded  hour  of  gloiious 
life"  which  w;is  to  send  the  name  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton  as  a  type  and  a  proverb  down  to  unnumbered 
generations. 

jamcs  Crichton,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock  and  Elizabeth  Stewart  [a 
Udy  connected  with  the  Tudor  sovereigns  as  well  as 
with  the  royal  family  whose  name  &he  bore,  and  aunt 
of  the  "bonnic  Karl  of  Moray"  of  the  ballads),  was 
born  on  August  19,  1560^  either  at  Eliock  or  at  the 
castle  of  Cluny,  a  property  inherited  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  from  fiishop  George  Crichton.  This  redoubt- 
able prelate,  the  successor  of  Gawain  Douglas  in  the  see 
of  Dunkeld,  1*  described  as  "a  man  nobly  disposed,  very 
hospitable,  and  a  magnificent  housekeeper,  but  in  matters 
of  religion  not  much  skilled  "—a  statement  borne  out  by 
fab  remark  to  one  of  his  vicars  that  "he  thanked  God 
he  knew  neither  the  New  nor  the  Old  Testament^  and 
yet  had  prospered  well  enough  all  his  days/'  The 
young  Crichton^  heir  to  the  iraditions  of  thW  varied 
and  interesting  ancestry,  had  aiready  been  to  school  for 
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some  years  when,  at  the  age  of  tcn^  lie  wa9  entered  at 
the  Univcrdty  of  St.  Andrevra  m  a  pupil  of  George 
BuchjinHn,  along  with  the  young  James  VL  and  other 
boys  of  noble  race.  Having  taken  his  B.A.  in  March 
'573-41  ^uid  hii  M.A.  early  in  1575,  Citchton  devoted 
the  next  three  years  to  general  learnings  which,  in  hi* 
cascj  as  wc  icnow  from  a  MS.  of  i6zjy  now  in  the 
Advocates'  Library*  included  the  nudy  of  grammar, 
politics^  rhetoric,  philosophy,  theolo^,  and  knguage. 
But  a  violent  quarrel  with  hia  father  on  the  ques- 
tion of  religion  ensued,  the  son  remaining  faithful 
to  the  Catholic  party  and  a  champion  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotf,  that  etrumni>iissim4t  simul  it  beatusimm 
iirgintef"m<&x  woful  &  most  blessed  Queen,"  as  Aldus 
ealled  her  in  hti  dedication  of  a  volume  of  hi*  Cicero  to 
Crtchton  in  isSi^wKilc  Robert  CrichtoHf  for  interest's 
ttike,  espou«<^d  the  cause  of  Protestjintism.  James 
Crichtnn  thcreforir  went  abroad,  and,  a*  a  Scotchman, 
turned  Iiia  st<rp£  to  France.  At  the  age  of  eichtecn 
already  a  paragon,  gifted  with  beauty  nf  oody  and  great 
intellectual  powers,  his  mind  wait  trained  ra  extraordinary 
acutencss  in  dispute,  and  his  linguistic  prouxris  was  only 
rivalled  by  his  skill  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry.  Nor 
was  the  Paris  of  Catherine  dc  Medici  slow  to  admire 
and  appreciate  this  mirror  of  knighthood,  a«  we  learn 
from  the  singular  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  the 
translator  oi  Rabelais  whose  litle-pagc,  here  trans- 
scribed  vtrhatim,  is  a  key  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  book  : 

or  dtc  Diicovcrf  oF  «  aioit  rs<jutBitc  Jewtl  Aorc  prcdoiu  tlkUi 
Diamonds  inchaK-d  in  Gold,  ihr  lih^  wlitm>f  vrii  ntt^t  Ae«ii  i&  Wf 
Age-  found  in  ihc  Kcftnclof  tfmf^tfr'Siizti,  tlic  Day  after  ike  Figiii,^ 
aad  fix  before  the  Aaiuntnal  Equinox,  jfnn^  165  ]>  Serving  jo  diiipiacCi 
to  Irontal  a  Viudiciuoii  of  ibc  Honour  of  Scotland^  trom  ihtt 
Icfamj^,  whcrtTctD  \\xc  rigid  Prfi&ytriait  P^ny  af  xhti  Nition,  oui 
of  their  Covetoutncu  and  Anbilion,  mntt  dinpcloWlr  haih  involvedi 

it. 

#W.        ^«n.       taW.         tM  isi. 

\  O  thou'rr  a  Book  in  truth  with  bvc  to  manj, 

^^m  ^tU  ^  ^hi  aft,  ym. 

^^m  Donv  by  and  for  the  frcc*it  >pokc  Scot  of  toy. 
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This  cxuaordirwrir  wcrk^  containing  biographies  of 
Scotchmen  who  had  won  distinciion  abroad,  as  well 
as  an  original  proposal  for  a  Universal  Language*  is 
prefaced  by  a  fictiiioas  account  of  how  the  MS-  was 
picicd  up  in  the  sii^ct^  of  WorcestCT.  while  its  Royalist 
owner  escaped  through  the  connivance  of  friends. 
Though  doubtless  overcolourcd,  it  wems  to  contain  a 
sabstantiflUy  true  account  of  certain  episodes  in  Crich- 
ton's  life,  so  disguised  by  the  author's  picturesque 
and  often  incredible  phraseology  as  to  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  an  impression  ot  "romancing," 
chiefly  due  to  this  Rabelaisian  manner.  Wonders  lose 
their  wonder  (and  Crichton,  it  must  be  admitted, 
much  of  his  interest),  translated  into  the  bald  narrative 
of  Tytler, 

According  to  Urquhart,  then,  whose  spelling  and 
punctuation  arc  here  carefully  prcier\'cd,  Paris  received 
the  paragon  with  open  arms.  His  acquirements  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling.     Wc  read  that 

He  irai  reported  to  luvc  beca  innchcd  with  a  inciDory  to  prodigoui^ 
tkit  aay  MtmoQ.  tpccch,  hiriiigue,  or  otltcr  nunncr  cf  ducounc  of  ui 
boui*>  coQtiauAncct  he  wu  able  to  rccUe.  without  hciitaiion,  ifier  the 
u&^  BDAoncr  of  gv«iurc  lotl  ponimciatioQ,  ja  all  poijit*,  whercvriih  \\ 
urncldirercd  aifim  ;  indof  (o  tiupcndioui  « juigmrnt  and  conception, 
tlui  alouBt  nacaral!/  he  und«riiood  qiiiddiiK»  of  philouipl!/;  aod  ai  for 
the  tbureftctt  Jdd  mo<t  rcseaTchfd  iayiicric»  of  other  diicplia^,  Aiti,  And 
Uc'jlt^t,  the  LDccntiojiAl  ipcciesof  iheoa  were  «i  mdil)'  obvious  to  the 
lAtcnciu-  view  and  pcnpicadt^  of  hit  mind,  »  t^o«c  of  ihc  coiDmcia 
nutile  coUoun  10  the  nticfiul  fight  of  him  that  wtU  oprn  hit  c]rc«  to 
looi  iipoci  them. 

In  Paris,  that  '*  moit  populous  and  magnificent 
city,'*  according  to  the  (aU?  I  unsupported)  account 
of  the  same  writer,  Crichton  issued  a  handbill  challenging 
QStxy  learned  man  of  tlicm  all 

to  repairc  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  oioinirtg  of  such  a  diy,  month  i&d 
^rtf,  ftt  hf  compuEatton  cuac  to  her  juti  %\x  weeks  tflcr  the  dd:e  of 
ciic  aSki,  to  the  ootomon  idiool  of  the  colIcd|^  of  Ntvirrc,  where  (ie 
ihc  picfiicd  time)  he  thou3d  (God  irillin^)  be  rtsdf  to  inswcr;  10 
what  thould  be  propounded  to  him  concerning  Anv  ideace,  liberal  ut, 
dbcipttne,  ot  f  icttlty,  prictjca3  01  thtorilitk^  not  excluding  the  theotogicd 
nor  jontpnidcntisl  hitbiti,  though  (froundeU  but  upon  the  tettunostiei 
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of  God  and  man,  tnd  thtt  in  aO)^of  the«c  twelve  Ungujgo,  Hebrew, 
Syriadc,  Anbick*  Grc«k,  l-attn,  Spjniih,  Frcoch^  IialUn,  Etifluh, 
Ddich,  FlemliK,  and  ScUT<>r)iji&,  in  ciiKcr  vcrie  or  prcoc.  ti  ihe  discre- 
tion ol  the  dispaiaat. 

As  a  result  of  the  challenge, 

jU  Uie  diuiccit  and  moii  profound  philoMphcn.  maihetnAiiciiRf,  naiur* 
aliitt,  ntcdicidci,  ilclkfrnisu,  apothccArtcs,  lurgcooa,  docton  of  boih  dvil 
jnd  cincn  bw.  and  divinet  baib  for  coTiiravcrtici  and  positive  doctrine, 
together  with  the  prituett  ;£rimiaarui)i,  rhctoridiQi,  loKiciaa*,  and 
otIi<r«,  profeuorv  of  other  irii  and  diiciplinei  %\  Parit,  pl^ed  ihcit  tiudyi 
in  ttieir  private  cell i,  for  the  ipace  of  a  monih,  exceeding  hard,  and  with 
Ikuge  pilncs  and  labour  sei  all  Uicir  bninca  a»oik,  how  to  <:ontrive  lb« 
Ifiurncflt'  arguments,  and  moit  difitrult  tjoe^tioni  could  be  dev»ed, 
tbeieby  to  puzi:lc  hjjm  io  the  rewlviog  ■'f  ibom,  mcuidcr  hUn  in  hii 
aiinvert,  put  him  out  of  hi*  medluni  and  drive  him  to  \  nmpli^t. 

These  '^eminent  sparks  of  the  university"  thought 
themselves  ftccurc,  bcciimc,  while  they  w^re  "setting 
all  their  hraines  awark,"  Crichton  was  enjoying  life 
in  Paris,  engaging  in  the  aporti  of  the  tiltyira  and 
the  dalUancc  of  the  antechamber,  '*  tasting  a  jovial 
cup  in  thecompany  of  Bacchanalian  blades,  and  plying 
closer  the  courting  of  hand&ome  ladyes."  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  however,  Crichton, 

having  fint  tramcfnd^ntl^  acquitted  bimt«ir  of  that  eircuroitantial 
oratory,  that,  by  wcU-couched  periods,  and  neatly  tutining  ayllablci,  in 
all  the  twcHe  linkages  t>oih  in  vcnc  and  profc,  he  cx[>rei»cd  to  the 
hie  hit  courtship  and  ciriltty,  some  metaphysical  notions  were  set 
abroad,  then  maiheinaiicil  \  and  i>l  those  arli)unctjc«l,  geomcirical, 
ailronoBiical,  mutical.  optical,  cotmographical^  irigonombtricali  stati- 
calr  and  lo  forth  through  all  the  other  bfxnchc&  of  the  prime  and 
mother  science*  thereof  \  the  next  bout  wai  through  ^11  natural  philo- 
lophy,  according  to  ArJ»iotTc%  method,  from  the  aero- a  ma  ticks/  going 
along  the  speculation  of  the  mcuie  cf  ihc  heavens,  «nd  tbai  ot  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  loblunary  thinj^i,  «vcn  lo  the  considera' 
tlon  of  the  stJui  suU  iti  faculties :  In  stqac)  hereof,  they  had  a  hiiu  at 
cbymical  extra<:tioni. 

And  after  disputing  of  medicine  in  all  it»  parts,  *' not 
leaving  natural  magick  untouched,"  proceeding  to  moral 
philosophy  and    **all  the  several  sorts  of   governments, 

'  Knuiricit  -•  kiiottieii. 

^  :f.  AriaLotle"*  private  lectures  on  the  eioccfie  part*  ol  hia 
philosophy. 


xmsra. 


rith  their  defecu  and  udvjiitigcs/*  and  "  cncerulninf 
liter  that  kindci  the  nimble- wit  ted  ParwUns  from  nine 
D'clock  in  the  morning,  till  six  at  night,*' the  Rector 
"foond  it  high  time  to  give  some  relaxation  to  those 

[Worthy  spirits,"     With  the  instinct  of  a  chairman 

Fdid  not  at  once  dismiss  the  assembly,  but 

liter  be  had  oiide  in  filc|atit  pan«syrick  or  cRconiaiiick  ipeecb  of 
"  lalhourefcoctiiiQiiicc,  undiag  to  cotUA^cbe  but  thcei7o)1rDf>  of 
for  the  r4fCA&icnofi  vio^uUr  ^ifti,  wherewith  Goti  anJ  iiai(^r« 
bad  cndow^  him,  he  dotcnicJ  from  hb  cluir,  and,  4t(crkUc(l  hy  ibice 
or  foor  of  ihe  mAit  Mpfcial  profeitori,  pt<!ftpnie<)  Kim  wiih  a  diamoTi<l 
rit£  >Dd  1  pune  hiU  of  gold,  .  .  .  Ji  th«  tcnd«r  of  whidi  ccrtinoci7 
,  tbmwu  K>  great  i  pUuiitf  to  the  tchoolc,  aucK  a  bumming  and 
~  -ipptng  ot  biTuIs*  That  all  the  coQCivttxf  of  the  cc^kdj;»  there 
iiloui,  dkl  rvfouiul  with  tlie  c<cko  ol  the  Doiic  thereof. 
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Next  day  Crichton,  in  no  way   exhausted    by    his 
Effort^  and  "  to  refresh  bis  braioes,  as  he  said,  for  the 
toilc  of  the  fcrmer  day's  work,"  went  to  the  Louvre  in 
a  buff  suit,  "more  like  a  faTOuricc  of  Mars,  than  one       : 
of  the  Muses  minions,"  where,  in  the  presence  of  various       » 
princes  and  great  ladies  who  came  to  behold  his  gallantry, 
*'hc  carryed  away  the  ring  fittcen  times  on  end,  and  ^J 
broke  many  lances  on  the  Saracen."  ^^ 

Tired,  perhaps,  oi  playingthc  world's  wonder,  Crichton       i 
determined  to  enter  the  French  artny,  and  served  for       > 
■two  years  with  grcit  distinction.    But  in  1579,  in  straits  ^ 
for  money  apparently,  his  home  supplies  being  cut  olt^M 
land  his  habits  expensive,  he  retired  to  Genoa,  where  an  ^1 
Vample  salary  was   offered  him,  in  what  capacity  docs 
lot  appear-     Here  he  addressed  the  Senate  in  a  Latin 
oration,  soon  afterwards    published,    the    earliest   and 
rarest  of  his  extant  worts.     To  tliis  speech  is  preiixeda       i 
eulogistic    dedication   to   tlie  Doge   Johannes  Bapiista  ^| 
'Gcntilis,  apologising  for  the  boldness  of  thus  addressing  ^^ 
[him  on   the  ground  of   his  kindness   when,  1  humble  ^ 
suppliant,  Crichton  first  approached  him.    The  pamphlet  ^| 
deab  with  the  character  of  the  ideal  State,  freely  illus-  ^1 
tiated  from  clas^sical  examples,  and  the  mc^as  by  which 
Genoa,  '*  wounded  by  secret  conspiracies  and  shaken  byj 
the  fury  of  the  waves,"  but  restored  by  the  care  and. 
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devotion  of  her  present  Senate,  might  be  secured  against 
"the  leWtjr  of  the  multitude  and  the  raahnc!!  of  aban* 
doncd  men*'  by  a  league  of  byal  eitizcns  bent  on 
mamtaioing  her  supremacy.  Crichton^ii  stay  in  Genoa 
was  not  long,  and  was  apparently  Terminated  by  a  severe 
illnesc.  By  the  Auguft  of  the  next  year  he  was  in 
Venice,  the  honoured  gucit  of  the  printer  Aldus 
Manutius  (crandfion  of  the  founder  of  the  Aldine  Press), 
an  accomplished  gentleman  CDdowcd  almost  to  excess 
with  the  gift  of  admiration  for  Ms  friends,  to  whose 
pen  we  owe  the  only  contemporai)'  account  of 
Crichton's  appearance.  On  his  arrival  !n  Venice 
Crichton  had  addrcB5ed  to  Aldus  a  copy  of  verses  of  a 
rather  miscellaneous  order,  but  interesting  as  containing 
references  to  his  exile  from  Scotland  and  to  some 
trouble  (prahably  poverty)  which  was  pressing  on  his 
mind.  Aldus  thereupon  published  a  handhiH  (issued, 
strangely  enough,  from  another  press,  and  later  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form)  giving  an  account  of  his 
young  fritnas  person  and  accomplishments.  He  is 
described  as  "grandc  di  statura,  di  pclo  biondo  e 
d^aspctto  bellissimo/'  and  as  perfectly  possessed  of  ten 
languages,  besides  plulo^ooliy,  theology,  mathematics^ 
and  astrolcg}',  of  his  tjkill  in  which  arts  he  had  already 
given  public  proof  in  Venice  itself.  Aldus  goes  on  to 
call  him  a  sblfu)  poet  and  improvisator,  a  master  of 
horsemanship,  bodily  exercises  and  the  art  of  war.  a 
theologian  who  successfully  disputed  with  the  Papal 
Nuncio  ond  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilcia  on  the  subject  of 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  striking  his  oppo- 
nents dumb  with  admiration  and  astonishment — in  hne, 
*'niostro  di  mostri,"  a  miracle  of  miracles,  a  world's 
wonder.  In  1581,  however,  "escaping"  (in  the  words  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth)  *'  from  the  enervating  allurements  of 
the  sea  Phryne,"  Crichion  left  Venice  for  Padua,  where 
he  was  warmly  receivedi  and,  as  usual,  made  preparations 
for  a  public  disputation  at  the  episcopal  palace.  A 
pasquinade  denouncing  him  as  a  cnarlaun  led  to  the 
substitudon  of  a  comprehensive  challenge  to  the  uni* 


versity,  described  at  length  in  Aldai'  dedication  to 
Crichton  of  his  edition  of  Cicero'*  *'Paradaxa»"  pub- 
Ush<!d  in  15S1,  whea  Crichton  was  one-and-twcntj'. 
After  touching  on  his  earlier  career^  Aldus  extols  him 
for  hjving,  after  a  four  monthf'  illne^  from  which  he 
had  not  fully  recovered,  challenged  the  university  of 
Padua  to  defend  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  from  the 
charges  of  error  which  he  would  bring  against  them, 
pledging  himself  to  expose  the  mathematical  errors  of 
various  professors,  and  to  discuss  an)'  proposition  brought 
before  him  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences^  either 
according  to  the  ordiuary  methods  of  logic  or  (where 
possible)  in  mathematical  terms,  or  (if  the  subject  ad- 
mitted o(  poetical  trcatmeot)  in  any  one  of  a  hundred 
given  formi  of  vei^c  According  to  Aldus^  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  hit  success  was  complete ;  lying  tongues 
were  put  to  siicocc,  and  Crichton  was  hailed  as  a  living 
WL^ndcr^  a  philoaoplier  uf  the  Ar&t  rank. 

In  the  following  year  Cricliton  left  Venice  for  Mantua, 
and  henceforth  we  have  the  wurahipful  Sir  Tiiomas 
Urqub^rt  for  cumpjny.  Omitting  all  mention  of  Venice 
and  Padua,  the  knight  brings  his  hero  straight  from 
France  to  Mantuii,  where  Crichton  bcgim  hi*  career  hy 
fighting  a  famou:  duclUftt»  '*  who  had  given  all  men  to 
understand  that  his  purpo&c  was  to  challenge  at  the 
ungle  rapier  any  whosoever  o(  that  city  or  country  that 
durst  be  so  bold  as  to  fight  with  him^  provided  he  would 
dcposite  a  bag  of  6ve  hundred  Spanish  pistoles,  which  hitn* 
self  should  lay  down  upon  this  condition,  that  the  enjoy- 
mentof  bothshoukl  be  theconquerors  due,*'  Thisdoughty 
warrior^  who  had  been  ranging  victorious  through  the 
cities  of  Italy*  foand  his  richest  prixe  at  Mantua.  "  It 
happened  at  the  same  time  that  three  of  the  mo^t  notable 
cutters  in  the  world  (and  so  highly  cried  up  for  i^alour 
that  all  the  Bravo's  of  the  land  were  content  to  give  way 
to  their  dominecting)  .  -  -  were  all  three  together  at 
the  court  of  Mantua."  These  worthies  were  challenged 
by  the  duellist,  who  was  on  his  way  home,  "laden  with 
the  spoile  ot    thoae   forraginers   whom  the  Italians  call 
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Tramontani."  Of  counc  the  Mantuana  accepted  the 
challenge,  and,  equiUj^  of  counc,  were  wonted  one  by 
one,  whereupon  the  conquering  duellist, 

for  the  tpice  of  j  whole  fortntghi,  or  cwo  wmLi  logeihef,  mftfcK«d 
daily  ilong  the  ftrccT*  of  Maniuji  (wiihout  any  oppoutJori  or  coniroul- 
mcnt)  lilte  iiioiKci  Romului,  or  Mucellut  in  triumph :  which  the 
iie«rr-ioo-mucK-(o  be-iidmircd-Crrchtoti  perceivinff,  lo  wipe  olf  <Ke 
Tmputition  of  cowardice  lying  upon  the  Court  of  Mactut,  to  wbirh  he 
hjd  but  even  ihcn  ArrivcJ,  ...  he  could  neither  eat  nor  drittlt  ontil 
he  hid  firit  sent  i  challenge  to  the  conqueror,  apdlbg  him  to  repijr 
vriih  hi*  b«flt  (>vord  tn  hji  hand,  by  xiiac  of  the  dock  in  the  morAiiig  of 
the  tint  day,  in  presence  of  the  whole  Court,  and  in  the  ume  pUca 
whtrc  he  had  kilieci  the  other  thfee,  to  fij{hi  with  him  upon  thitqtiirrel, 
thjBl  in  the  Court  of  Mantut  thetc  were  as  valiini  men  as  ht, 

for  the  great  stake  of  1 500  pi3tolc».  So,  aa  (oon  ^i  the 
signal  for  the  duel  was  given  *'  by  the  shot  of  a  great  piece 
of  ordiDance,  of  three  score  and  four  pound  oall,'*  the 
two  combatant3,"  both  in  their  linena  (to  wit,  shirts  attd 
dnwen,  without  any  other  app;irel)and  in  all  outward 
conveniences  equally  adjusted,"  met-  The  Italian^ 
"  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  a  cholciick  heart,  fetched 
a  pantling  breath,"  and  fought  wildly,  but  Crichton, 
by  **  keeping  himself  in  a  plcitant  temper,  without 
passion,  made  void  hi*  deiignes,"  and  after  a  time  to 
wearied  his  adversaiy  that,  **  a  vad  sipprchcnsion  of 
danger  seizing  upon  all  his  spirits  he  would  gladly  Iiave 
his  life  bcatowca  on  him  as  a  gift,  bui  that  never  having 
been  accustomed  to  yield,  he  know*  not  how  to  beg  ii.'* 
Accordingly,  "matcnlcss  Crichton,  seeing  it  nnw  high 
time  to  put  a  gallant  carastrnphc  to  that  so-long-dubiom 
combat,  an  mated  with  a  divinely- inspired  fcrvencie, 
to  fulfil  the  expectation  of  the  ladies  and  crown  the 
Duke's  illustrious  hopes,  changcth  his  garb,  falls  to  act 
another  part,  and,  from  defender,  turns  assailant";  and 
with  such  good  ettect  did  he  **  practically  execute  the 
speculative  par:  that  ...  the  fierceness  of  his  foe  was 
in  a  trice  transqualifted  into  the  numness  of  a  pageant/* 
and  by  three  swift  strokes  that  "  would  represent  a 
perfect  Isosceles  Triangle"  he  finished  his  foe,  who  died 
exclaiming  that  his  comfort  in  dying  was 


^ 
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Alt  he  codd  flot  dje  by  the  hjod  oi  j  braver  mic^,  after  the  utteriv 
of  wtuch  wQcdi  he  cipitcJ,  with  the  bJniU  du»it»  of  trumpca,  bonni 
ing  thunder  of  sitilkrr.  b«-rhwack«d  Vcaiiag  <A  drami,  umven»l  clap* 
pmg  of  hudt,  ind  loud  acchmirJooA  of  joy  for  so  glorious  x  Tkterr, 
the  tire  above  ihca  wu  to  ran6ed  by  ihe  cxutmity  of  the  aoiie  4Dd 
veboncat  lOOJidi  di^pcUijig  the  thickest  and  molt  conde&ted  paru 
tbcfeof,  tlut  (m  Plutucb  vpciL)  (if  ibc  Grcciaui,  v^hen  they  raiurd 
their  ihouFi  of  allcgten  up  to  thr  ir»ry  fiv^vem,  *c  the  h?*ring  of  th« 
fradoat  p  roc  Unu  lions  of  Piului^oiliui  in  favour  of  their  UberEy)  tbe 
very  tpirrowi  and  other  ftvinjc  eowU  were  uid  to  fall  to  the  ground  fot 
want  o\  life  enough  cu  uphold  them  in  then  Ilif;bt. 

It  13  pleasant  to  hear  tbat  Crichton  presented  the 
1500  pbtoles  to  the  royal  treasurer,  *'to  be  disposed 
equally  to  the  three  widowes  of  the  three  unfortunite 
gentlemen  lately  slainc,  reserving  only  to  himself  the 
inward  satisfaction  he  conceived,  for  having  so  oppor- 
tunely discharged  his  duty  to  the  house  of  Mantua."- 
The  Oukc  promptly  made  him  governor  to  his  song 
Vinccnzo  di  Gonzaga,  and  no  doubt  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  have  secured  a  tutor  who/'  for  his  learning} 
jadgraent,  eloquence,  beauty  and  good  fellowship*  wa* 
the  perfectcst  result  of  the  joynt  labour  of  the  perfect 
numDcr  of  those  six  deities,  Pallas,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Mcrcory,  Venus  and  Bacchus,  that  hath  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  Alcibiadcs,''  and  who  was  so  much  admired, 
cspedaUy  by  the  fair  $ei,  that  "none  of  the  young 
unmarried  ladies,  of  all  the  most  eminent  places  there- 
abouts, were  anything  respected  of  one  another,  that 
had  not  either  a  lock  of  his  haire,  or  copy  of  verses  of 
his  compcsicg/'  (Rivalry  in  love  led,  be  it  noted,  to 
the  mutual  respect  of  the  rivals  in  that  superhuman 
court  of  Mantua.) 

Two  years  later  he  astonished  the  cotirt  with  another 
feat.  One  Shn)ve  Tuesday,  *'that  day  of  camivaUy  as 
they  call  ic/\tKc  whole  court  fell  to  private  thcatricah, 

neither  my  Lord,  the  Dutchess,  nor  Prince  being 
exempted  from  acting  their  parts  as  well  as  thcycould.*^ 
Crichton  then,  "  upon  a  theatre  set  up  for  the  purpose, 
begaio  to  prank  it,  a  U  y^vtiana^  with  such  a  flourish 
of  mimick,  and  ethopoctick  gesture^"  that  all  the 
coonicrs  fell  to  wondering. 
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0  with  how  2Tctt  iiveliDci*  did  he  rq>re*eDt  the  oDiulitioni  ci  all 
nunner  oi  mca !  bow  xuTuraUy  dtd  he  Kt  before  the  eyci  of  the  be* 
hoUen  the  rogueiia  of  all  prafcittOfit,  from  the  oTcrwccniDg  nKMnrchf 
to   (he   pceviih   fwiJiLc,    through  all    the  mtciinctiUtc   ilcgroei  ol  the 
•uparficUl  coartwr  or  prowl  wurkff,  duitcrablcti  chtirchmio,  doting  old 
mia»  coicfitiue  liwyer,  lying  traveller,  covetous  merciuat,  rode  ic«maiii 
p«idAntick  tcKoUr,  the  iCDouroui  ihcphetdj  cavjotu  artitto,  vtingloriom 
maitcr,  iDd  u\cky  lemnt  \  he  d*d  with  nich  vtrie^  diipliy  ihc  KTCTal 
humtybrt  of  tU  ;hcfc  loin*  of  people,  uid  with  i  lo  bewitching  cncrgT-, 
that  lie  Menied  to  b«  the  origtEul,  \haj  the  coatiteHeit ;  Aod  they  the 
rciecnbljinco  whereof  he  wai  the  prototype  :  he  had  all  die  jcerj.  iqaibik 
flouta,  bull,  gtipt,  taunt:,  wKims,  jeit»,  tliathct,  ^^c^,  mokes  jrrk^ 
with  all  theaevcralkindMOf  cqiiirocition»,aDd  oihci  tophiftkal  ciptioni, 
thai  could  propcfly  be  adapted  to  cKc  pcrti^ti  by  whotc  rcprcMntatiou 
h<  intended  10  iavei^tlc  the  conapiny  into  \  £t  of  mirth  ;  and  would 
keep  in  iKat  miKelUny  diicouiic  of  Ki>  (which  wji  all  ior  the  «pleen 
aoa  onthbg  foT  the  gill)  inch  »  dimaclerical  and  mercufially  digcited 
ffl^bod,  that  lA^en  tlic  fmcy  ol  th«  hearcrt  wu  tickled  with  my  rare 
coQceitf  «nd  that  the  jovial  blood  wa^  in:>T<ed,  he  held  it  going,  with 
another  sew  device  upon  the  back  of  th«  tint,  and  another,  ^et  Jinother* 
and  AQoibcr  igiioc  *ucc<cding  one  another  for  the  pretnoval  of  what  ll 
aitirring  inta  1  higher    igllation  till  in  the  cloture  of  the  luxuriant 
period,  the  decaminal '  wive  ol  the  oddtat  whimzy  of  alJi  enforced  the 
charmed  aptrit»  of  ihc  aoditory  (for  afforJfng  rooin  co  It*  apf)rc!ien*fon) 
»udd«nly  to  bunt  forth  into  a  lauightcr;  which  conLxncnly  Ultad  jwt 
io  U)ne»  »  he  had  leamre  to  withdraw  bchii^d  the  tkrccn,  thift  off,  with 
the  help  of  I  page,  the  luit  he  had  on,  apparel  himself  with  ancther. 
and  return  to  the  tt4gc  to  act  afrcih ;  for  by  tlut  lime  their  Irani- 
ported,  Uibp4ip1ed,*  and  tubUmitcd  faucic^  by  ihc  wondrrlully  operating 
esgtuce  of  itis  loUcioea  iaTeniiona,  h^d  from  the  height   10  which  the 
inward  icruet,  whDeU,  a&d  pulLiea  of  bit  wit  had  elevated  them,  dc- 
•cetided  by  degrees  into  their  wonted  itauoni,  tic  waA  ready  for  the 
pcnonitlng  of  another  cirrlagc. 


^  Of  the  decuiQanal  wave  >l  a  mlgar  error  Sir  Thomu  Brown« 
ipcaki  ai  followt :  "  Thai  fiuttgi  dicit^,^mt^  or  ijje  tentJi  wave  it  greater 
and  more  dangeroQi  lha;i  any  other,  lotnc  no  doubt  ^^ili  be  olieiid«d  if 
we  tbny;  and  hereby  wc  shall  lectn  to  contradict  antiquity;  for, 
aniwtrahl«  unto  tKr  litefal  and  ccmmon  ac^cption,  the  lamc  ii  atorrea 

r^y  naoj  wiitci*  And  pUiulr  deictibed  byOrjd.  Which  notwjthfUC»d< 
ing  ii  evidently  f^ic;  nor  cin  ii  be  made  out  by  obier^jtion  either 
opoci  the  ibore  or  the  ocean,  at  wc  have  WJth  diligence  explored  bodi. 
For  turely  the  conceit  U  numerjl,  «od  .  ,  .  became  «1ao  tlut  which 
tv»  iK©  greaiatt.  wm  mrtaph^nciljy  by  tome  at  fir*t  tailed  ^/ur^ra/, 
lt«rcfor«  whattocTcr  patted  under  this  riAiiic,  was  literally  conceifed  by 
oUien  to  reipect  ind  tmke  gctod  Uus  number." 
■  Duparpled — k  altered, 
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For  five    hours  on    cod  thifi  laarveUous  p«Dloinim$" 
continued.     Ur<]ah»rt'5  description  is  too  good  to  anlit, 
and  if    particalarly  inttrciting  as  a  slcctch  of  EngUali  ^ 
cos  tame, 

Fint,  he  did  present  hinuclf  with  \  crown  on  hii  htai,  i  KeptcT  in 
liii  ba&d,  b-.ing  cbtbed  in  a  purple  robe  furreti  with  ennync  :  ifier 
tbii,  vnili  a  mitre  oa  hii  head,  »  gtwkt  in  hit  bai}d»  lod  Accoaired 
with  4  p4tr«  of  Inm.ilMvA:  and  thereafter,  m'\xk  \  helmet  on  bii 
hctd.  Ui<  vlficre  vp.  s  comaundin^'itick  ic  hi*  hiod,  and  irrayed  in  a 
boS-tQii,  witJi  «  Kari  iboui  h»  ciiddle.  Then,  in  J  rich  ippirel,  after 
the  MVTfdt  Ui^ion  did  he  ihew  himtetf  {lifcc  iroiher  Sejinui)  with  x 
pcnwi;  d4ubei  vfiih  Cypto  puwdrr:*  In  leqnel  of  that,  he  C4inc  oat 
with  ■  tktv>r  cornet'd  cap  on  hit  head,  toic^  parchttt«niK  in  hti  hied, 
tad  wrilfop  hmgukg  st  hil  girdle  like  chancery  bilU  ;  and  oeii  to  that, 
with  >  foffcd  gown  About  him,  ao  tngot  o<  ^-okl  in  )\i%  hand,  aod  a  bag 
joU  of  monc/ by  bis  tide;  lUcf  ill  thii,  he  appc^rei  agaiDc  cUd  in  a 
ontitry-jicletT  with  i  proD^  in  hli  hand,  jqJ  a  Mocmon ih-l ike-cap  oq 
.n  he^t  thee  T«y  ihotilr  after,  with  a  pdltMr'a  coat  tipon  him,  a 
boardon*  ia  his  hud.  aod  Kune  ie«  cockk-»heUi  itvck  l«  hit  hat,  he 
k)Ol'i  a*  if  he  hid  ccine  in  pil^iciags  fiora  St.  Mkhael ;  imiDcdiitdy 
atccf  thAt,  be  cotclneerf  it  m  a  bare  unlioed  g&w&ewitha  pairofwhipi 
la  the  ooe  hand,  ind  Cordciinf  in  the  othci :  and  in  >uitc  thereof,  he 
holder  ^pondered  *  it  with  a  pair  of  pim«-lite  breecbci,  a  movnteracap 
OB  hit  head,  and  a  Lntfe  in  a  wooden  theath  dassei-^vayi  l»y  hia  lidc  ; 
abwai  the  latter  end  he  comet  forth  again  with  a  aquiic  b  qne  hand, 
I  ruk  io  the  other,  and  a  leather  apron  betore  him  :  thrn  very  t^uickly 
iter,  With  a  (Clip  by  hit  »dc,  a  sbccp-hooL  in  his  haod  and  a  bailet 
oi  dower*  to  make  n^vtegj)vi  for  hii  miitreti;  now  drawing  to  a 
iiartt,  he  rantl  it  first  r«  '^M/r/|^  and  T4pourir;t  tt  with  }bj[lits  tpurn, 
lu>  armes  a  keabol  like  a  Don  Dicg<t  he  ttrouti  ii,  and  by  the  lofti- 
of  his  gate  pJawi  the  Ca^un  Sfi^ntU;  then  in  the  ^'ery  twinkling 
an  eye,  you  would  bare  tceo  him  again  luue  forth  wLih  a  cloaL  upon 
W  arm.  in  a  IiTsry  garment,  thereby  tepreifntinji  the  icmtig-inan : 
and  laitly,  at  one  titae  Jtmcngit  thove  other,  he  came  cut  with  a  ton^ 
ff«y  bemrd,  and  bricked  ru0,  douching  on  a  ita^  tip't  with  the  htadof 
■  bather's  ciibcxo,  and  hii  jlove*  h^ngin^  by  a  button  at  hii  girdle. 

This  fear  hid  a  disastrous  ai  weW  as  ravishing  effect 
on  Mmc  of  the  spectators ;  "one  of  my  lady  dutchess 
chief  maids  of  honour^  by  the  vehemeocie  of  the  shoclt , 
of  those  incomprehensible  raptures^  bursting  forth  into 

>    CofiUah  coatVQKf  i>ot   Italian,  ai   tb«  terminology — f^„  "lawtf-j 
al«erei  "  for  a  KUSnft* — Oiowt, 

*  Powdered  gaijn^le.  *  A  filgrimV  itaf. 

*  I^,,  pUytA  the  Dutchman. 
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a  laughter,  to  the  rupture  ci  a    vcinc  in  her    body," 
^-whilc  another  young  lady,  "  not  able  longer  to  support 
^PUie    wcU-bclovcd  burthen  of  so  excessive  delight,  and 
intransing  joys  of  such  mercurial  exhilarations,"  swooned 
away  "without  ihc  appearance  of   an^  other  life  inio 
her,  than  whai  by  the  most  refined  wits  of  theological 
speculaiions  is  conceived  to    be  enie/^ckies   of  blessed 
saints  in  their  sublimest  conversations  with  the  celestial 
hierarchies."    These  incidents^  as  wcH  as  the  fact  that 
it  was   growing  late,  or,  in    Urquhart's  phrase,  "our 
occidental  rays   of    Phoebus    were    upon    their    turning 
oriental  to  the  other  hemisphere  of  the  terrcstial  globe, 
made  Crichton  decide  to  leave  off,   as  soon  as  he  had 
"presented  himself  to  epilogatc  this  his  almost  extem- 
poraneous comedie,   though  of    five  hours  continuance 
without  intermission,**  to  apologise  lor  "that  afternoon's 
escaped  extravagancies  **  and  to  protest  his  eternal  fidelity 
to    the  house   of    Mantua.       Then,   turning  to  **thc 
lords,    ladies  and  others   of  that    rotonda  (which,    for 
his  deigning  to  be  its  inmate,  though  but  for  that  day, 
might    be    accounted    in     nothing    inferiour    to    the 
great   coliscc    of    Rome,   or    amphitheater  at    Neems) 
with  a  stately  carriage,  and  port  suitable  to  so  prime  a 
gallant,  he  did  ca&t  a  look  on  all  the  corners  thereof,  so 
bewitchingly  amiable,  and  magnetically  efficacious,  as  if 
in  his  eyes  had  been  a  muster  o(  ten  thousand  Cupids 
eagerly  striving   who   should  most    deeply   pierce    the 
hearts  of  the  spectators  with  their  golden  darts. ^^     But 
while    men    and  women    were  adoring    him,    and    the 
applause  due  to   his    performance,  Itis  speech,  and  his 
subsequent  ''making  of  a  leg,  for  the  spruceness  of  its 
courtsie,  of  greater  dccoicmcnt    to   him   than   clolh  of 
gold  and   purple,*'  was  continuing,  ]ie  fslippcd  yway  to 
pa/   a   Shrovetide   visit   to  a   fair    lady    of    the    court, 
whose  house  was   *'   an  alcorana!   paradise,"     Here  the 
lovers  "barred  all  the  ceremonies  of  pindcrising  their 
discourse^  and  »prucifying   it    in   a-Za-mode  salutations, 
their  muttial  carriage  showing  itself  (as    it  were)  in  a 
mcaoc    betwixt     the   conjugal  of    man    and  wife,    and 
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fraternal  conversation  of  brother  and  sister ;  in  ihd 
reciprocacj"  of  their  love»  transcending  both ;  in  thd 
purity  o\  their  thoughts  equal  to  the  last."  ^ 

While  together,  they  wtrt  interrupted  by  a  band  of 
■  drunken  revellers,  who  broke  in  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
f  lady's  pigc>  "  the  pretty  Pomporraao.^'     Ciichton,  who 
had  at  first  attacked  the  leader  of  the  band,  recognised 
in  him  his  pupil,  Vinccnzo  di  Gonzaga^  who  cherishe" 
an  unrequitea  passion  for  the  lady.    Kneeling  befor  ^ 
the  prince,  Cricnton  gave  up  his  sword,  with  whicli  the] 
L|calous  )outh,  who  had    long    vainly  wooed  the  lady, 
rpierced  him,  as  tva$  supposed,  to  ihe  heart-     When  he 
realised  what  he  had  done  the  young  man  attempted  to 
ftkill    him^lf,  jind  the    Duke*s  fury    was   such    that    he 
rihreateucd  eiilier  to  hang  or  behead  bis  sod,  nntil  one 
of  the  courtiers  told  him  ihat,  to  all  appearance,  his  son 
L would  save  him  that  trouble,  "for  ihal   he  was  like  to 
rhang   himself,  ur   after  »umc   uther   manner  of  way  to 
turn  his  own  atfQpPJ," 

This   story    of    Crichton*s      death   was  told  without 

o^rne^  as  early  a&   1601,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  rumour  of 

it  went  abroad,  since  Aldus  speaks  of  his  sudden  death 

Lon  July  3,   1583,    in   a   dedication  to    hi»   memory   of 

VCiccro's  '*0e  Universitatc,"  ptiblishcd  during  tlut  year. 

But  Crtchton  was  not  dead.     Wc  find  him  at  Milan 

in  1584,  publishing  an  elegiac  lament  on  the  death   of 

Carlo  Borrojnco,  struck  o0  the  day  after  the  Cardinal's 

death  (November    3,    '584),   in  which  he   extols    his 

virtues  and  his  saintly  life.     This   poem  was  translated 

by   Ainsworth    in   the   appendix  to   his   romance,  with 

aoditional  ver£es  oi  his  own^  describing  occurrences  in 

the  Cardinars  Ufe  omitted  by  Crichtonf  but  here  added 

because^  in  Ainsworth's  opinion,  *' necessary  to  complete 

the   picture  of   the  holy  Primate's  career  presented  by 

the    pocm.'^     A    modern    editor   would   hav<r  put  the 

information  in  a  footnote,  but  autu  trmts^  autres  mcrutj. 

Crichton  represents  himself   as  visited    oy  a  vision  of  a 

linking  ship,  on  board  of  which  he,  *'a  wandering  Scot 

from  Northern  shores,'^  himsclt  was : 
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In  tkat  WT<ch:M  b«rk  tKc  Ship  of  Cbrlit  beikciltl,  J 

I  la  \it  !o>t  cbkf  ihc  Cardinal  iiivinc  I 

'  Of  princely  Lomtird  ncc;  vhoic  worth  untold  ■ 

£cUp5cd  The  Iclry  bcaoun  of  hU  Uitc.  I 

The  poem  then  annates  his  goodness,  humility,  and 
BclMcvorion,  his  nobk  life  and  peaceful  death.  *'Thc 
veniBcatioQ  is  sinuuUrly  fluent  and  harnionious,  and  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  tender  naelancholy  perfcctlv  m  unison 
with  tlie  subjcctf^' says  the  enthusiastic  translator;  and 
if  we  can  hardly  allow  Crichton's  poetical  talents  praise 
so  high,  the  poem  is  at  least  remarkable  as  an  extem- 
porary effusion}  as  Crichton,  on  the  tiile-pagc,  expressly 
calls  it. 

In  the  $amc  year  appeared  a  poem  congratulating  the 
new  archbishop,  Caspar  Visconti»  on  his  appointment  as 
Borroaieo^  succe^oi^  the  opening  lines  of  which  arc 
thus  translated  by  Ain^worth: 

I  When,  he/  fiir  Ijtid  wiih  grief  oVrtprcad, 

^^  Iniubtia  moonjcd  her  PMmaic  dcid  ; 

^^k  When  Bc»rn>mto  lo  the  comb 

^^V  Wai  borne  'mtJ  all  pervading  gloom, 

^^H  When  dimoaed  with  teart  wii  cvciy  cyt, 

^^B  Wh«D  brratbed  oi»t  Qnivenal  ii%h  ; 

^^P  The  loncwinje  lyre  for  him  who  )lcpc 
1  lult— A  Scoitith  mimtrel — iwept. 

The  visionary  storm  in  which  the  Ship  wa*  sinking  ie 
calmed  at  Vitcont\*«  coming,  the  crew  hail  him  as  their 
saviour.and  peace  for  all  men  is  prophesied  in  this  blest 
advent  by  the  Scottish  exile  who  oitcrs  the  homage  of 
these  strains.  In  the  same  year  came  an  cpithalamijin 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  15B5  the 
Isst  and  most  inter^ting  of  Cricht^n's  wrirts,  a  prose 
DefeTicc  of  Poerry.  Bc^de^  poems  in  hnnnur  of  Sforzi 
Brivius,  chief  magistrate  of  Milan^  and  his  $on  and 
brother,  this  pnmphlet,  an  essay  on  the  laws  of  poetry 
treated  from  various  poinds  of  view»  contains  a  versified 
account  of  the  pedi^ee  of  the  art,  and  \%  prefaced  by 
some  interesting  elegiac  vcrscB,  a  sort  of  spiritual  auto- 
biogriphy,  entitled  "Critonius  de  Scipao-"  In  his  hot 
youth,  he  says,  ere  the  young  down   had  covered  his 
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losy  cheeb,  Jupiter  and  Mars  had  assigned  as  his  lot 
chc  arts  of  %var«  **  Aod  in  thn^c  diji  alas,  the  gleamiiw 
darts  gave  mc  pleasure,  1  thought  to  gird  me  with 
glory,  my  sword  at  my  side-"  But  now  he  abhors 
bloodshed — ''the  serried  ranks  of  battle  should  be  sent 
5traight  to  hell" — and  his  pan  is  with  the  Muses  and 
the  ans  of  peace-  Helicon  lies  before  him,  and  the 
fields  o(  Maro,  whence  he  now  brings  flowers  to  adorn 
ihc  held  of  Sforza,  though  it  be  already  decked  by  the 
Sisters  Nine  and  Pallas  and  Apollo,  and  fed  by  Duns 
Scotns  (!)  with  fruit  from  gardens  tended  by  the 
Muses, 

After  the  publication  of  this  volume  Crichton  dis- 
appears. That  he  was  alive  in  1586,  or  that  he  was 
believed  to  be  so  in  Scotland,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
(act  that  his  father's  will»  making  him  his  executor  and 
guardian  of  his  daughter,  Agnes  Creychtoun  (as  the 
name  is  there  spelt),  though  made  in  1582^  was  not 
proved  until  four  years  later,  when  the  terras  of  the 
will  were  still  unaltered — a  point  which  no  previous 
biographer  appears  10  have  noticed.  lo  1591  the  second 
son,  Robert,  as  head  of  the  family,  resigned  the  estates 
to  the  Crown,  so  that  Crichton's  death  must  luvc  taken 
place  between  1586  and  1591*  Since  the  authorities  arc 
Qnivcrsalty  agreed  ihat  he  met  his  death  at  Mantua,  wc 
can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  conjcciuring  that,  after  his 
sojourn  in  Milan^  he  returned  to  ihc  protection  of  the 
ducal  family,  and  there  died,  perhaps  in  such  ^  brawl  as 
Ufijuhart  and  ejiticr  writers  describe,'  perha^st  at  the 
deliberate  command  of  a  member  of  the  Oon^aga 
family. 

In  the  case  of  Crichton,  Scotchmen  of  «ill  ages  have 
not  been  backward  in  their  proverbial  jidmiration  for  a 
fcUow-touniryman.  In  t6or,  1603,  1609,  1627,  1637, 
and  1652  writers  showered  praises  on  him,  and  as  late  as 
iSoa  a  play^  entitled  Cricttotty  a  Tragidy,  appeared  at 
Edinburgh.     Since  then  we  have  had  Tycler*s  life,  chat 

I  Sciligcr,  an  aathority  of  fint-ratc  importaocc,  >tat«>  thit  ht  rtu 
put  to  deitb  bjr  order  of  the  Duke  of  MAntua*  I 
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"latest  biography,"  dating  from  r823»  in  whicK  the 
eighteenth  and  early  ninctccnUi  ccalury  writers  arc 
•cvcrcly  and  often  juady  criticised  ;  Harrison  Ainsworih's 
novel ;  an  imporuiu  paper  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Sodccy  of  Scottish  Anciquaries"  for  1855  ;  a  reference 
in  a  Scotchman's  book  on  "The  Scot  Abroad^"  pub- 
lished in  t86^  ;  the  article  in  the  *'  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography'* — ti  frai€f€a  nihil.  Yet  Crichton's  career 
is  worthy  of  remembrance.  His  con  temporaries  con- 
sidered hirn  a  marvel  of  eloquence,  learning,  and  wit; 
even  the  mighty  Scaligcr,  writing  in  an  odd  mixture  of 
Latin  and  French,  allows  him  a  prodigious  intellect, 
defren'ing  of  wonder  rather  than  love.  *^  C^esioit 
ingenium  prodigioium  admiratione  magis  quam  amore 
dignum,'*  ''  Ceatoit»"  he  adds,  "  c*e*toit  un  peu  fat," 
But  Urtjuhart,  after  all,  is  the  immortali«er  of  what  in 
Crichton  is  more  than  prox'erbial,  and  wc  cannot  do 
better  than  close  with  hi«  final  pngraph  : 

The  whotf  court  wore  mourning  for  him  full  thfce  quuters  of  a 
j'cai  tv^cthcr  :  liii  ftinciil  wjb  ret/  lUicJy,  aati  oii  hU  facinc  were 
ttucL  mor«  opjupht,  oUgi««  and  tLr«Dodiei  iKad,  if  digcated  into 
ocic  book,  would  hire  ouT-buti't  all  Hom«r's  worb;  tome  of  them 
being  coacbnl  in  lacb  cx^uiiitc  &nd  fine  Licin,  that  joa  would  have 
thought  grett  Virj;ii,  and  Bapiitti  Manioanuii  for  ilic  lore  of  ihcir 
motlici-citj,  L^  (juit  tlic  Etyiiau  6cld»  10  gr^cc  hit  obfCi^uics  :  anJ 
oth«r  of  tkcm  (be«ide  what  was  done  in  other  Unf-tiagci]  compoicd  in 
*o  Dcat  luUio.  Jod  M)  purely  fiAcJcd,  ^\  if  Ariosto,  DjAIc.  PctTirch, 
Add  Bcoiho  hid  been  pQrpoiclr  rciusciiatrd,  to  ttretch  even  tG  the 
utmoit  tlicjr  poctick  rein,  10  ihc  honour  cf  Uiit  brite  inftn ;  whoie 
pkcurc  till  tfah  hoar  \%  to  be  icca  in  thr  bcd-cb^oibcti  ot  jcallcriti  of 
iiM>«t  of  tho  greit  mca  ot  thii  nation  r«prc«!itTng  him  on  hofMback, 
with  a  Unce  111  oDc  hand  and  a  booi  in  the  other ;  and  rooii  of  the 
young  Udici  JikcvriK,  that  were  anrthtfi^  hiQdaomc,  in  1  memorial  of 
hii  wcrth,  hid  Mn  cfligic*  in  a  little  oral  tablet  of  g<>ld,  hanging  'twin 
iJkdr  breaats;  (and  held,  lor  man/  ycara  together,  that  Mciatnazign, or 
intern  amitlary  omametit,  a«  a  ncctftAt/  outward  pcfldkl«  for  the  better 
Ktting  for  of  cheji  accouuemcnu,  ai  either  fan,  watch,  or  itotnachcr). 
And  here  !  pui  an  end  to  ihc  admiiable  Scot. 


"r^^  gar  Ian  <i  of  Singers''^ 

Bjr    McLfiAGROS    OP    GAi3ARA, 

DEAR  Musct  for  whom  dost  thou  bear  this 
singing  of  various  flowers  : 
or  who  is  he  which  hath  f&shioncd  this 
garland  of  song? 
It  was  I,  MeJeagros,  wrought  it  for  Diokles* 

famous  afar: 
1  brought  the  task  to  an  end,  a  memorial  homage. 

Many  lilies  of  Anytc  wove  he  therein, 

and  many  white  lilies  of  Moiro^ 

and  little  phrases  of  Sappho,  each  one  a  rosebud  : 

daffodil,  big  with  the  hymns  of  Melanippide^' 

chorus; 
and  a  tender  slip  from  Simuntdcs'  grape-vine: 
therewith  mingled,  he  wove  a  frigrant  blusaom  of 

orris  of  Nossis, 
(Love  laid  the  wax  on  her  tablet :) 
therewith  marjoram  too,  from  the  lovely  50ul  or 

Rhianos ; 
and  a  crocus  street  from  the  virginal  flesh  of 

Erinna  : 
hyacinth  of  Alkaio%  who  singcth  clear  'mid  the 

Mum:s^ 
and  a  dark-leafed  Samian  twig  of  olive  : 
therewith,  Leonidcs'  clustering  berries  of  ivy  ^ 
and  pointed  leaves  of  Mnasalkoa*  pine,  and  hit 

twisted  plane-tree  : 
he  reaped  the  harvest  of  Pamphilos*  vine, 
woven  with  twigs  of  Pankratcs'  nuts, 
the  fair  white  petals  of  Tymnea, 
and  Nikiaa'  verdant  thyme  : 
sca-samphirc  of  Eyphcmos,  the  child  of  the 

sand-hills : 
'  A  coTTcipODdcQt  tiai  favoured  S^Ivaaut  Uiban  wiiJ^  litis  vctuoaj 
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therewith  Damagctofi' violet  dark; 

and  Kallimakhos'  myrtle  sweet,  which  is  full 

of  bitterest  honey  : 
corn-cockle  of  Eyphorion,  who  among  Muse*  is 

blamelesSp 
who  took  hift  name  from  the  son*  of  Zcys  : 
with  cheic  he  wovi;  Hegeftippo^,  a  bacchanal 
I  cluster ; 

and  he  cut  the  «weet-<melling  reed  of  Per«ya  ; 
and  therewith  a  mellow  apple  from  the  bnnchea 

of  Diotimoi : 
the  first  flowers  of  Mcnckratcs'  pomegranate  : 
branches,  too,  ol  Nikainctos'  myrrh  i 
and  the  terebinth  of  Phacnnos  ; 
and  Simmias'  gocxlly  pear : 
parsley  also  he  wove,  from  Parthcnios'  faultless 

plcasaunce. 
shredding  the  little  flowers, 

frtgnients  rich  from  the  Muses  who  scatter  honcjr : 
yellow  cars  of  Bakkhylides*  corn  : 
Aniikreoii  then,  the  sweet  great  strain  of  his  ncchir, 
flower-like,  fertile  of  song  : 
a  flower  from  Arkhilokhos'  pasture, 
a  flower  of  his  tangled  acanthus, 
little  drops  from  his  ocean  ; 

therewith  the  early  saplings  of  Alcxandroa,  of  olive  : 
a  purple  corn-flower  of  Polykleiros  : 
nmaracus  then,  he  set,  Polystratos,  flower  of  singers: 
of  Antipatros,  a  deep-coloured  sprig  of  his  cypress : 
yea,  and  he  put  spiked  Syrian  nardf 
the  gift  and  the  singer  or  Hermes: 
Hcdylos,  Poscidippos,  rustic  sons  of  the  corn-lands  ; 
and  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  breezes  of  Sikclides  : 
yea,  and  a  sprig,  too,  of  PUton,  immortal, 

gleaming  on  all  things  : 
also,  Aratos  he  set,  skilled  in  the  stars,  and  reaching 

to  heaven, 
cutting  the  ]>alm-trce*s  eariiest  tendrils ; 
und  alotus  of  Kh^remon,  fairest  tn  folit^, 
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imngled  in  Phaidimos'  flame  : 

the  TQving  ox-'cye  ot  Anugoras  : 

Thcodondcs'  iVrsh-biKldcd  crcqiiiig- thyme,  lover  of 

ihc  winc^up  : 
dark  carn*f1ower5,  alsOj  of  Phanieos  ; 
and  many  sprays  acw-writtcn, 
with  those  of  his  own  Muse, 
the  wall-flowcr's  cu'liest  blossoms. 

Now,  (o  my  fricmls  I  give  th^trikv 
For  all  ihc  initiate,  here  is  the  twcet-roiced  garland 
of  singers. 


Bone  Cayes  and  Prehistoric  Man 

THE  term  "  prehistoric  "  is  appticc!  to  that  period 
of  the  world's  existence  previous  to  ail  written 
records*  and  is  gcni;raUy  used  with  reference  to 
the  evidence  we  have  of  the  antiquity  of  man  and  his 
presence  on  the  earth  long  before  the  most  ancient  history 
extant.  This  interesting  period  of  human  life  on  the 
earth  has  been  divided  into  two  epochs — the  Stone 
Age  and  the  Broiue  Age,  The  Stone  Age  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  Palx-olithtc  period,  or  age  of  rude  stone 
implements  and  weapons^  and  the  Neolithic  jjcriod,  or 
age  of  polished  stone.  There  itrc  essential  dilTcrcnccs 
bctvrcen  these  two  stone  periods-  In  the  Palaroltthic 
period — at  least,  in  its  later  stages — the  climate  seems  to 
have  been  cold  and  dry,  while  in  the  Neolithic  period  it 
was  mild  and  more  cqaabic  in  temperature.  In  the 
Pala:oIithic  period  man  seems  to  Have  liecn  contemporary 
with  the  mammoth,  cave  bear,  and  other  large  animals, 
but  thc4c  became  extinct  in  the  Neolithic  period.  In  the 
Palaeolithic  period  the  reindeer,  blue  fox,  and  white  bear 
«etm  to  have  co-existed  vrith  man  in  England  and  France, 
and  elsewhere  in  Central  Europe,  As  these  animals  arc 
now  only  found  in  Arctic  regions  their  existence  in  much 
lower  latitudes  in  PaUcolithic  times  shows  that  the  climate 
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cf  Centrd  Europe  was  then  much  colder  than  at  present, 
and  this  fact  carrl«  u*  hack,  of  courac,  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  In  the  Palarolithic  period  the  |>eople  seem  to 
have  been  nomadic  nnd  to  have  had  no  dome^ic  animalt. 
In  the  Neolithic  period  they  were,  on  the  contr^iry,  Agri- 
culturists, and  had  fixed  phces  of  residence.  The 
Palaeolithic  race  rude  numerous  attempts  at  engraving, 
sculpture,  and  even  painting,  while,  curious  to  «ay,  these 
fine  arts  sfem  to  liavc  died  out  in  the  Neolithic  Age — at 
least,  in  Ktirope — although  in  this  later  age  we  have  many 
specimens  of  decorative  art  on  pottery,  etc. 

The  Palxolilhic  period  has  heen  again  subdivided  into 
different  epochs,  but  eminent  palaeontologists  differ  as  to 
the  dasiincation  of  the  subdivisions.  All  authoriiies, 
however,  agrt'e  th^t  all  these  epochs  are  included  in  the 
so  called  Quaternary  period  of  geology,  ;i  period  which 
came  to  a  dose  before  our  present  geological  period 
began.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the 
Paleolithic  period  must,  therefore,  be  very  considerable, 
and*  indeed,  its  exact  position  in  time  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  antiquity. 

''  Bone  caves''  arc  those  in  which  the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  animals  arc  found,  in  some  cases  associated  with 
human  remains  or  flint  implements  cvidciuly  manufac- 
tured by  prehistoric  man.  The  exploration  of  fossil  bone 
caves  seems  to  have  originated  in  Devonshire  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  principal  c%ves  of  South  Devon* 
shire  are  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  Torquay, 
Plymouth,  Yealmpton,  Brixham,  6uck^tletgh,and  Chud- 
leigh,  but  as  those  of  the  last  two  named  have  yielded  no 
animal  remains  they  arc  of  no  importance  to  the  palaron- 
tologist.  We  will  consider  the  others  in  order  of  their 
discovery. 

The  earliest  find  of  fossil  bones  in  caves  seems  to  have 
been  made  near  Plymouth,  at  a  place  called  Orescon^  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Plym,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Cattcwaccr.  During  the  construction  of  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  Mr  Wludbey,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
work,  was  requested  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of 
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the  Royal  Society,  carcfuU/  to  explore  any  caves  which 
BLght  be  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  at  Orcston,  from 
which  stone  was  being  quarried  for  rhe  breakwater.  This 
Mr.  Whidbcy  did,  and  in  November  1816,  NoTembcr 
1820,  and  August  and  November  1821  he  discovered 
caves  containing  fossil  bones,  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society.  These  caves  were  visited  in  1 822  by  the  famous 
geologists  Or,  Buckland  and  Mr.  Warburton,  and  a  good 
deal  was  written  on  the  subject.  From  1822  to  1858 
nothing  <^  any  imporuncc  seems  to  have  been  found  in 
the  same  rocks,  unfortunately  there  was  no  scientific 
man  present  to  superintend  [he  work  of  cxpioration,  and, 
consequently,  many  of  the  specimens  were  either  lost  or  ^| 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  unknown  whether  any  evidence 
of  hunun  habitatiun  ^•va  founJ  in  this  case. 

Dr,  Buckland  and  Professor  Pcngclly  agreed  in  thinking 
thdl  the  Or<;:^ton  C2VC3  were  originally  fissures  in  the 
rucks,  and  not  what  are  known  as  tunnel  caves- 

The  bones  found  at  Orcston  before  1858  were  described 
by  Dn  fiuckl;tnd,  Mr  Busk,  Sir  E,  Home,  Professor 
OwcJi,  and  others-  The  remains  were  those  of  two  species 
of  bear  (including  the  great  cave  bear),  mammoth,  wolf, 
fox,  cave  hyaena,  cave  lion,  iwo  $^>ccics  of  horse,  the  fossti 
as»t  bison,  and  the  ox.  Hem^ins  of  a  species  of  rhino- 
ceros known  as  Rhin^cer^  Itfi^hinus  vrcre  also  found 
at  Oroton,  and  this  is  the  only  known  British  cave  in 
which  this  particular  species  ha$  been  discovered, 

Wc  next  come,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  famous  Kent's 
Hole,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  cast  of  Torquay 
Harbour  and  half  a  mile  north  of  Torbay.  This  re- 
markable cave  is  situated  tn  a  small  limestone  hill  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  (he  level  of  the  sea,  and  some 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  valley  below.  Ahhough 
the  date  of  its  rediscovery  in  modern  times  is  uncertain, 
wc  know  that  visitors  cut  their  names  on  the  stalagmite 
so  hx  back  as  1  571.  U  is  mentioned  In  a  lease  of  date 
1659,  and  Richardson^  writing  in  1778,  mentions  it  as 
"  perhaps  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  Great  Britain." 
It  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  men  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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and  in  Roman  times,  md  the  results  of  excavanons  show 
thit  it  was  inhabited  by  man  At  %  lime  when  the  ni:tm- 
moth,  cave  lion,  and  oth?r  extinct  immals  flourished  in 
England. 

The  fint  exploration  of  this  interesting  cave  was  made 
by  a  Mr  Northmore.  of  Chve,  near  Exeter,  who  found  a 
few  bones,  and  afterwards  by  Mr,  W.  C  Trcvclyan, 
This  was  in  l'^%\.  In  1815  another  examination  wa« 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  MacEncry,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  resided  with  Mr.  Cary  of  Tor  Abbey,  Torquay. 
He  also  found  bones,  and  afterwards,  visittng  the  cave 
in  company  with  Ur.  Huckland*  he  securvd  a  flint  imple- 
ment, the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  a  bone 
cave.  From  l»aj  to  1829  Mr.  Maciincry  nude  further 
careful  excavations,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  researches  \ 
but  unfortunately  before  he  could  manage  to  publish 
it  he  died,  in  1841.  For  some  years  his  manuscript 
could  not  be  found,  bur  eventually  it  wasdiscovcjcd*  and 
printed  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Devonshire  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  MacEncry's  results  were  confirmed  by 
Mr,  God  win- Austen,  chc  well-known  geologist ;  but 
still  nrchwologiits  cnEcrtainctl  grave  doubts  as  to  the  co* 
existence  of  man  with  the  extinct  mammals.  These 
doubts  were,  however,  completely  dispelled  by  chc  di»- 
covery  of  flint  iniplcinents  iji  a  cave  at  Brlxham,  which 
ivill  be  considered  further  on. 

In  1864  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  to  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  KcntS 
Hole,  portions  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been  touched. 
This  conmiictee  bcgari  its  work  in  March  1865^  and  the 
excavations  were  carried  on  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Miicbncry's  results  were  fully  conJirnied,  and  evidence 
Was  c^uincd  of  much  more  ancient  deposits,  which  carry 
the  existence  of  man  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Passing  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  cave  floor  down- 
wards,  the  following  deposits  were  found  : 

(1)  Fragmcntsof  limestone  rock  of  various  siseS|  which 
seem  to  have  fallen  from  the  roof. 

(2)  Below  these   blocks   there  was   found   a   ia^^cr  of 


oould,  formed  of  iteconiposcd  leaves  and  vcgct^le 
miner.  This  was  from  tlircc  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 
3)  Bdow  this  layer  of  "  black  mould  "  was  a  floor  of 
lite,  which  varied  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  live 
This  stalagmite  was  of  a  granular  character. 

(4)  In  one  part  of  the  cave,  and  covering  only  a  small 
am  below  the  granular  stalagmite,  was  a  black  layer  of 
charred  wood  about  four  inches  thick,  which  has  been 
oiled  the  <*  black  batKl/' 

(5)  Below  these  was  a  layer  of  clay  of  a  light  red 
"  Mr,  which  has  been  called  the  '*  cave  earth,"    It  varied 

sidcrably  in  thickness. 

(6)  Below  this  *' cave  earth"  was  another    layer  of 
lite,  but  of  a  crystalline  character.     This  layer  was 

'vv-ying  thickness  ;  in  one  place  ir  attained  a  depth  of 
nearly  twelve  feet. 

(7)  Below  all  these  deposits  was  found  a  layer  con- 
sisting of  a  dark*rcd  sandy  paste,  containing  pieces  of 
grit  of  a  similar  colour.  This  layer  was  called  the 
"  breccia,*'  arU  is  the  oMcst  deposit  known,  the  botiom 
of  the  cave  not  having  been  reached  except  in  wmc  of  its 
branches. 

With  exception  of  the  surface  layer,  all  the  deposits 
mentioned  above  yieldcil  remains  of  animals.  These, 
however^  were  nut  so  abundant  in  the  stal^mitcs  as  in 
the  other  deposits.  In  the  s<j-called  "black  mould" 
were  found  bones  and  teeth  of  man,  dog,  fox,  badger, 
brown  bear,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  &c,  tt^cthcr  with  numerous 
flint  flakes,  bone  tools,  spcar-hcads,  and  potsherds. 

The  layera  forming  the  granular  stalagmite,  *'bUck 
bwid,''  and  '*  caw  earth  "  are  consrdcred  to  belong  to  one 
period,  in  which  the  hyena  seems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing animal.  The  other  remains  found  in  these  layers 
include  the  rhinoceros^  great  Irish  deer,  mammoth,  cave 
bear,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear,  cave  lion,  the  great  cave 
tiger,  known  as  Ma<hair^uf^  badger,  fox,  reindeer,  ficc. 
Man  was  also  represented  by  a  jaw  containing  teeth,  which 
was  found  in  the  granular  stalagmite.  It  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Godwin-Aust«n  that   ''arrows  and  knivca  of  flint, 
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with  human  bones,  were  found  in  an  undisturbed  bed  of 
clay  covered  by  nine  feet  of  stalagmite,"^  In  the  same 
deposits  were  found  numerous  implements  of  flint  and 
bone,  needles,  pins,  etc.,  and  thcbc  were  more  frequent 
below  the  layer  of  stalagmite  than  in  it. 

In  the  "crystalline  stalagmite  "  (sixth  layer)  and  in  the 
"breccia"  the  remains  found  were  chiefly  those  of  the 
bcar»  with  a  few  of  the  cave  lion  and  fox.  Ercn  in  the 
lowest  deposits  some  evidence  was  found  of  man's 
existence  at  the  remote  epoch  when  these  layers  were 
deposited. 

In  the  year  1832  a  bone  cave  was  discovered  in  the 
Yealm-Bridge  quarry,  about  a  mile  I'rom  the  village  of 
Ycalmpton,  near  the  river  Ycalm,  and  about  eight  miles 
to  the  east  of  Plymouth.  This  cave  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  quarry,  but  a  portion  of 
it  remained  In  the  year  1835,  when  it  was  examined  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bellamy,  and  later  in  the  same  year  by  Captain 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Mudge,  who  found  remains  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hja-na,  bear,  fox,  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
etc.,  thote  of  the  hysena  and  fox  being  the  most  abundant. 
1'here  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  of  human  habita- 
tion in  this  cave. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  Torbay,  and  between  Brixham 
and  Berry  Head,  is  a  cave  known  as  the  Ash-Hole.  Some 
exploration*  made  here  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lytc  revealed 
the  rcm«nt  of  man  in  the  upper  deposits ;  and  in  a  cave 
earth  below  the  reindeer,  badger,  polecat,  etc.,  were 
identified  by  Profe*sor  Owen, 

In  the  year  1858  a  cave  was  found  by  some  workmen 
at  Windmill  Hill,  which  rises  ahove  Bolton  Street, 
Brixham,  about  scvcncy-fivc  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street  below.  Bones  having  been  found  in  this  cave^  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  obtained  a  lca»e  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  explore  the  cave.  The  investiga- 
tion was  superintended  by  Mr.  Pcngcily.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  July    1858  and  finished  in  18J9.     The 
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deposits  found  wrrc  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  surface 
trf  the  cave  floor  : 

(1)  A  layer  of  stalagmite,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
ia  thickness. 

(2)  A  deposit  of  small  pieces  of  Itmcstone,  cemented 
into  a  sort  of  concrete  by  carbonate  of  lime. 

13I  A  layer  of  black  matter  some  inches  thick. 
4)  A  loamy  clay  of  a  red  colour,  mixed  with  numerous 
fragments  of  limestone,  quartz,  trap,  and  iron  ore.     This 
deposit  varied  in  thickne5s  from  two  to  five  feet. 

(5)  A  mixture  of  limestone,  ouartz,  grit,  and  green- 
stone of  undetermined  depth.  This  deposit  seems  to  have 
been  parttally  disturbed  in  ancient  times. 

Most  of  the  animal  remains  were  found  in  No.  4  layer, 
but  some  were  also  found  in  the  sralagmite  and  No.  2 
deposit.  Those  found  in  the  stalagmite  were  mammoth, 
bcar«  cave  lion,  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer.  In  the  No.  4 
bed  were  found  remains  of  the  mammoth,  cave  lion,  cave 
bear,  ctvc  hyaena,  grizzly  bear,  brown  bear,  reindeer,  horse, 
fox,  hare,  etc.  Of  these  the  bones  of  bears  and  reindeer 
were  most  abundant*  In  the  lowest  layer  of  all  the  only 
remains  found  were  those  of  the  mammoth,  bear,  horse 
and  ox.  The  evidence  of  human  existence  in  this  cave 
consisted  in  thcdiscovenrof  t^int  implements  and  a  hammer 
stone  formed  from  a  pebble  of  quartzitc.  but  no  human 
bones  were  found. 

In  t86i  another  bone  cave  or  Assure  was  found  in  the 
limeston<;  quarries  of  Furzeham  Hill,  near  Brixham.  This 
contained  rcTiiains  of  the  cave  hyicna,  rhinocerus,  bear, 
reindeer,  wolf,  fox,  etc,  but  nu  evidence  i>{  man  was 
discovered. 

Kent's  Hole  and  Robio  Hood's  Cave,  in  Derbyshire,  arc 
the  only  known  caves  in  Great  Britain  in  which  remains 
of  the  great  cave  tiger,  known  as  MmhairodiUy  have 
been  found.  Its  remains  arc  always  associated  with  those 
of  the  cave  hy«na. 

The  available  evidence  shows  that  the  cave  at  Brixham 
was  closed  up  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
so-called   Palaeolithic  epoch,  whereas  Kent's  Hc^e  seems 
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to  have  remained  open  »incc  the  ctrllc^C  igcs  pf  man's 
existence. 

The  men  of  \hc  Hya;na  period,  as  intitc&tcd  by  the 
evidence  of  Kent's  Hole,  sccm  to  hnvc  lived  previous  to 
the  formation  of  chc  oldest  peat  boga  of  Denmark,  for 
the  latter  have  yielded  no  bones  of  mammals  except  those 
of  species  now  cxi^liiig.  But  the  men  of  the  cave 
^<  brixcia  *  vera  of  still  greatcrr  antit^uity.  This  is  shown 
by  lite  fftct  that  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 
two  r:tceft  \%  depurated  Sy  si  layer  oi'  9ita^agniit«  some- 
times twelve  feet  \n  thicknew.  This  grc^t  an:i<)tiity  r% 
further  shown  by  the  fact  rhat,  whiJe  in  the  to-caltcd 
^*  cave  earth  "  remains  of  hyarnas  arc  abundant,  there  is 
no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of  this  animal  in  the 
*•  breccia  "  in  which  we  have  evidence  of  mans  exist- 
ence during  what  has  been  termed  the  Ursine  period. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  mun  lived  in  Devon- 
shire long  before  the  hyaena  made  it4  appearance  in  Great 
Britain,  and^  in  fact,  at  a  periot]  when  the  English  Channet, 
as  we  now  know  it»  did  not  exUt. 

Very  rcmirkihlc  and  interesting  objects  of  prehistoric 
art  have  been  founil  in  the  I'ala^olithic  caves  of  France. 
They  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  the  floors  of  these 
caves,  buried  in  stalagmite,  whrch  is  nearly  as  hard  as  solid 
rock,  rhc  pictures  have  been  engraved  on  bone  and 
ivory,  and  somctimc-s  on  ^tone,  appircnily  with  chc  aid  of 
sharply -pointed  instruments  of  tlini.  The  animals  usually 
depicted  by  these  prehistoric  artists  were — in  addition  to 
man  -  -  the  mammoth,  cave  bear,  reindeer*  chamois.  3uroclu» 
horjc,  deer,  seal*  tortoise,  turtle,  fishes,  snakes,  etc*  Some 
arc  well  driwn,  others  rude  and  unfinished.  Many  of  these 
interesting  relics  of  primaeval  man  were  found  in  caves  and 
rock  ihcltcn  on  the  banks  ol  the  river  Vizcrc  in  the 
department  of  Dordognc,  France.  The  principal  caves 
areknownasLaMoustier,  l^MadcJaincLaugcTLc  Hautt, 
Laugeric  B^sse,  Gorge  d*Enier,  Cromagnon,  and  L«s 
Eyzies.  Some  of  these  have  now  been  practically  de- 
molished. That  of  Moustier,  which  gives  its  name  to 
OK    of    the    principaj    diviuoos    of    the    PaLcotithii; 
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period,  has  been  excavated  down  to  (he  rock  hf  explorers 
in  search  of  flint  imptcmcnts.  It  b  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  earliest  of  these  cave  deposics,  is  it  oonCamed 
aaly  flint  points  and  scrapers.  The  so-aUI«d  Madc- 
iamcao  epoch  was  tenncd  by  M,  Lartcl  the  Reindeer  Age, 
and  it  remarfcable  for  its  engravings  and  sculptare — 
the  earltesl  known  examples  of  the  fine  arts — which 
indicate  the  first  seep  in  the  evolution  of  man  from  bu-- 
barism  to  civilisation.  The  station  of  La  Madelainc  still 
exists,  and  has  not  3rct  been  fiilly  worked  oot.  The 
Cromagnon  station  has  been  entirelv  destroyed-  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  skeleton,  known  as  "  the  old  man  of 
Cromagnon,'*  was  found.  Four  other  skelcions  were  also 
found,  chose  of  two  men  and  two  women.  A  skeleton 
WIS  also  found  at  Laugeric  Basse. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Moustier  cave  b  shown  bj  the 
fact  that  it  wa»  evidently  fluuded  in  andent  times  by  the 
V^^rc,  whcrca^s  the  river  n  nuw  nearly  ninety  feet  below 
the  mouth  o(  the  cave  With  reference  to  the  relatiTC 
antiquity  of  ihcsc  caves  and  rock  shelters,  the  Mouslicr 
cave  is  evidently  the  oldest.  That  of  Cromagnoi)  is  not 
so  old,  but  adll  belongs^  like  the  Moustier,  to  the  inter* 
mediate  period,  Laugcrtc  Haute  and  the  Gor^  d'£nfcr 
belong  to  the  Reindeer  Age,  and  Laugcric  Basse,  Les 
Eyzics,  and  the  Madeline  to  a  later  cpodi. 

In  the  Palarolithic  Age,  to  which  the  men  of  the  Venire 
belonged,  the  weapons  and  implements  used  were  made  of 
Aint  and  bone.  The  flint  implements  have  been  divided 
into  two  types.  Those  of  the  early  portion  of  the  period 
have  been  called  the  St.  Achcul  type,  t^ni.  usually  consist 
of  a  hatchet  of  flint,  of  a  greater  length  than  breadth,  and 
worked  on  both  sides,  more  or  less  symmetrically.  The 
implements  of  the  later  epoch  have  been  called  the 
Moustier  type.  These  were  long,  lance-shaped  flints, 
worked  on  one  side  only,  and  about  half  the  thickness  of 
the  St-  AcheaJ  type.  The  flint  implement*  of  the  next 
period^  or  Reindeer  Age,  were  much  more  carefully 
worked,  and  are  known  as  the  Solutrc  type. 

The  Moustier  men  only  worked  in  flint,  and  seem  to 
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hive  used  ncichcr  bonc»  nur  horns  in  the  conMruction  of 
their  implements.  They  were  contcmporarica  of  the 
mxmmothf  cave  lion,  and  cave  hyzna.  Their  food  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  horses,  aurochs,  and  reindeer.  The 
men  of  the  Cromagnon  period  were  more  adi^anccd,  and 
their  food  was  more  varied,  including  smaller  antmils 
than  those  eaten  in  the  preceding  age.  The  men  of  the 
latest  period  added  to  their  dice  fish,  including  the  salmon, 
which  is  not  now  found  in  the  Vizcre  river. 

In  the  cave  of  La  Madelainc  vai  found  the  famous 
drawing  of  a  mAmmoth,  engraved  on  a  fragment  of  its 
own  tusk.  This  mofit  interesting  relic  of  prchistonc  art 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History'  in  Paris. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  and 
another  in  the  Ouhlin  Museum.  The  drawing  is  very 
good,  ;ind  executed  in  a  spirited  manner.  It  shows  the 
massive  skull,  curved  tusks,  and  long  hair  of  this  primeval 
elephant,  and  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  prehistoric 
artist  must  have  seen  the  animal  with  his  own  eyes. 

A  good  drawing  of  the  great  cave  bear,  engraved  on  a 
flat  pebble  of  (chisr,  wat  found  in  the  grotto  of  Massat, 
Aricge,  This  animal  has  been  extinct  for  ages,  and  the 
engraving,  which  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  cor- 
rrsponds  satisfactorily  with  the  fossil  skeletons  preserved 
in  our  museums. 

An  excellent  drawing  of  a  reindeer,  engraved  on  a 
reindeer  antler,  was  discovered  in  the  grotto  orThuyingen, 
near  Lake  Conaunccj  Switzerland,  It  represents  a  rein- 
deer walking  slowly  and  browsing  This  is  probably  the 
best  example  of  prehistoric  art  hitherto  discovered,  and 
could  hardly  be  excelled  by  a  good  artist  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  an  accurate  picture  oi  the  animal,  evidently 
drawn  from  life,  and  clearly  shows  that  man  existed  in 
Switzerland  at  a  time  when  the  climate  was  cold  enough 
to  enable  the  reindeer  to  live  and  flourish  in  Central 
Europe.  This,  of  course,  carries  us  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  Another  drawing  of  a  reindeer,  showing  a 
javdin  in  his  flank,  was  found  in  the  grotto  of  Carnac, 
Dordogne.     This  is  engraved  on  the  nb  bone  of  an  ox 
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or  btson,  but  is  not  ntxrXy  90  welt  drawn  as  the  Thay- 
iagcn  specimen.  Another  engraving  supposed  to  represent 
a  reindeer  was  found  at  La  Madelaine. 

An  engraved  bone,  also  found  at  Thuyingcn,  depicts  an 
animal  somcwhai  resembling  a  horsc^  but  difien  so  mtjch 
from  our  modern  horse  as  to  suggest  the  idea  thai  i:  was 
oot  a  true  horse,  but  one  of  the  ho'se^proj^cnitorsin  the  line 
of  evolution.  It  resembles  more  the  ancplothcriumj  which 
lived  in  ihe  Upper  Miocene  period  of  geology,  and 
which  may  possibly  have  lived  on  into  the  human  pcnod. 
Other  engravings  of  horses  have  been  found,  and  all 
agree  in  showing  pcculiariiies  distinguishing  them  from 
the  modern  horse.  They  had  large  heads,  wilh  small  ears, 
boa  manes,  and  a  thin  tail. 

Tmpleinents,  called  i^y  the  French  archcologists  batons 
di  c^mman^mmt — for  want  of  1  better  name— have  been 
found  in  some  of  the  bone  caves.  They  arc  usually  made 
of  stag  or  reindeer  horn,  and  are  often  ornamented  with 
engravings  of  animals.  One  found  at  La  Madelainc  has 
a  drove  of  four  horses  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
These  horses  show  the  peculiarictes  mentioned  above.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  class  of  implcmciit  was  found 
in  the  grotto  of  Montgaudien  On  one  side  are  two  seals 
and  a  fish,  and  on  the  opposite  side  two  long,  thin  animals, 
probably  intended  far  eels  or  snakes.  The  drawings  arc 
so  accurately  and  minutely  executed  that  a  magnifying 
glass  is  necessary  fully  to  bring  out  the  extcUercc  of  the 
engraving.  Some  of  these  curious  Implements  have 
carved  amniat  heads,  and  all  have  one  or  more  holc» 
bored  through  them. 

A  reindeer  horn  was  found  at  Laugerie  Basse  bearing 
an  engraving  of  a  m^in  chafing  an  auroch  or  bison.  The 
animal  is  fairly  well  represented^  but  the  man  is  badly 
drawn,  a  fault  possibly  due  to  the  want  of  space  on  the 
narrow  bone.  An  engraving  of  two  reindeer  was  also  found 
at  La  Madelainc. 

Another  specimen  of  prehistoric  arc  was  found  in  1824 
by  M.  Brouillct  in  chc  grotto  of  Chaffaud,  in  chc  valley 
of  the  Charcnte.    This  was  Ions:  before  the  existence 
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biBtoric  man  was  suspected^  and  it  escaped  general  notice 
— although  exhibifcd  in  ihc  Music  Cluny — until  aHctuion 
was  directed  to  it  by  M-  Mortillet  in  1885,  It  ixprescni* 
two  animals  of  the  deer  tribe — probably  females,  as  they 
arc  devoid  of  horns. 

Several  engravings,  apparently  rcprcscniing  ihe  head  of 
the  ibex  or  wild  goat,  were  also  found  in  Dordogiie. 

Many  specimens  have  been  found  which  arc  supposed 
to  have  been  "  trial  sketches,'' as  the  animals  arc  drawn 
in  dilfercnt  positions  on  the  same  piece  of  bone.  These 
are  mostly  reindeer  and  horses.  Some  of  them  arc  wcU 
done,  others  are  nmgh  and  rudimentary. 

With  reference  to  sculpture,  an  example  of  this  ha$ 
already  been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  so-called 
bdtQns  dt  £ifmnand^m€nt^  An  interesting  specimen  of 
carved  work,  apparcndy  intended  for  the  handle  of  a 
poignard,  was  found  at  Laugcric  Haute.  The  handle 
represents  a  reindeer  Another  example  of  carving,  and 
probably  the  most  important  specimen  executed  by  Pai«^>- 
lithic  man  hitherto  discovered,  was  found  in  the  cave  of 
Bniniquclf  Tarn-ct-Garonne,  France.  This  too  ^eems 
to  be  the  handle  of  a  poignard,  and  it  also  represents  a 
reindeer,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  prehistoric  artists.  It  is  more  elaborately  carved 
than  the  l^ugerie  specimen.  It  is  on  ivory^  and  Is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  piece  of  carving  representii^ 
a  mammoth  was  also  found  at  Bruniquel. 

Several  statuettes  of  the  female  human  figure  have  alto 
been  found,  some  representing  fst  and  h<:avy  people, 
others  thin  and  light,  indicating,  perhaps,  as  some  arch^o- 
logists  think,  two  distinct  races  of  men,  A  specimen 
representing  horses'  heads,  carved  from  reindeer  horn,  was 
found  in  the  grotto  of  Mat  d'Arz^.l,  Ariege,  and  various 
specimen«  roughly  representing  other  aniinali  have  been 
discovered  in  dirlerent  caves  in  Central  and  Southern 
France. 

Son>e  further  interesting  discoverie*  have  been  madft  in 
recent  years.  On  the  walla  of  a  cave  at  Combarelles^ 
near  Eyzies  ( Dordogne)^  engraved  figures  have  been  fourKl. 
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ThtSJt  rcmirkflble  tkctches  tre  drxwn  on  the  valk  ro  t 
height  of  five  or  six  fcrct,  and  seem  to  beloog  Co  the 
cx^ltc^l  stage  of  the  Palxolithic  period-  They  begin  iboui 
118  j^ards  from  the  mouth  of  the  cs\t,  and  then  extend 
for  over  100  fard$  on  hath  sides  of  the  tunnel.  They  are 
deepljr  cut  into  the  rode,  somettmcs  filled  vith  ohdc 
point,  and  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  stalagmite.  They 
rtprcscnt  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  horac^  antelope,  etc. 
Two  different  tj'pcs  of  hone  seem  to  be  depicted,  and  that 
some  of  them  vere  domesticated,  bke  the  modem  horse, 
is  fhown  by  halters  and  horse-cloths  which  can  be  easily 
recognised  in  the  sketches.  About  a  hundred  diflcrenl 
figures  are  represented.  Of  these  some  mnctcen  animals 
cannot  be  identified,  and  seem  to  represent  cJttinct  typet. 
In  the  drawings  of  the  mammoth  some  are  shown  entirely 
covered  with  nair,  while  others  have  less'  The  trunks 
and  tusk»  ^rc  always  clearly  delineated,  and  the  animals 
arc  evidently  drawn  from  life. 

With  reference  to  the  attempts  df  Paleolithic  men  at 
painting,  in  the  cave  of  Font  de  Gaumc  (about  one  mile 
dittant  from  CornhxreUes)  the  Agures,  although  not  so 
well  drawn,  are  coloured  with  red,  black,  white,  ycUow, 
and  brown  pigments.  Pebbles  coloured  with  peroxide  of 
iron  have  been  found  in  the  grotto  of  Mas  d'Arztl.  The 
designs  consist  of  spots,  circles,  and  zigzags^  and,  with  the 
pictures  at  Combarellcs,  form  the  earliest  known  attempts 
it  delineations  in  colour^andchusconscitute  the  beginning 
of  the  art  of  painting. 

The  interesting  specimens  of  prehistoric  art  which  have 
been  biTcfly  ccKribed  in  ;hc  preceding  pages  have  been 
mostly  found  in  France,  chiefly  in  caves  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dofdognc-  Other  specimens  have,  however, 
been  found  in  Belgium  and  in  Derbyshire.  The  Mu9cc 
Sl  Germain  has  one  hundred  and  sixteen  objects  of 
Ps^rolithie  art,  and  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum  there  ire  tjnc  hundred  and  fifty-six  spceimcns, 
aomc  beine  originals  and  some  casta. 

A  carctul  studyof  these  ancient  engravings  and  carvings 
leads  ua  to  oac  coftcluHon,  and  that  ia  that  the  latctkctual 
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powers  of  the  men  of  the  Palasolithic  age  were  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  aversiffc  European  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  barbarians^  it  is  true,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern civilisanon  ;  but  slill  their  mental  aptitude  forart» 
as  illuMratcd  1:1  the  engravings  of  the  mammoth  and 
reindeer,  cannot  be  denied.  Tlii»  conclusion  U  confirmed 
by  an  examination  ot  the  skulls  of  these  prehistoric  men^ 
found  at  Cromagnon  and  elsewhere^  which  shows  that 
their  mental  powers  must  have  been  considerable. 

Since  the  epoch  in  which  these  primeval  men  lived  con- 
siderable changes  have  taken  pUcc  in  both  the  climate  and 
the  fauna  of  Central  Europe,  nnd  this  fact  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  man  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  cave  dweller* 


T>israeii  and  his  Love  of 
Literature 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  once  said  of  Disraeli 
that  he  was  the  only  statesman  of  the  day 
sensible  of  '*  the  speJl  of  literature."  The 
statement  perhaps  goes  a  little  too  far,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  correct  in  recognising  the  strong  literary  bias  in 
the  Conservative  leader.  Disraeli  was  essentially  a  man 
of  letters,  a  student  of  literature,  and  a  lover  of  books. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  always  happiest  and  most 
at  home  in  his  library.  He  delighted  to  discuss  authors 
and  to  show  his  literary  valuables  to  an  appreciative 
friend.  "  He  showed  me  his  treasures/'  wrote  Lord 
Ronald  Gowcr  of  a  visit  to  Hughendcn,  ''presenta- 
tion books  from  the  Queen,  and  photographs;  papers 
*ent  him  from  Riiwdon  BrO"n  at  Venice;  but  what  he 
seemed  to  take  mo*t  pleasure  in  were  some  of  his 
father's  books,  especially  a  manuscript  on  Solomon *s 
writings,  and  some  work  in  an  old  Italian  binding."  As 
a  young  man  Disraeli  w:i*i  a  professional  author,  living 
the  life  and  doing  the  work  that  belonged  to  his  calling. 
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In  1825,  when  Murray  asked  Lockhart  to  undertake 
the  oiitorship  of  the  Quarterly  RevifW,  Disraeli  acted 
IS  mlcrmcdiary,  visiting  Lockhart  at  Chiefswood,  and 
making  him  the  proposaT  He  met  Sir  Waller  Scott,  and 
half  a  century  afterward*  he  described  how  the  great 
novelist  displayed  all  rhc  romantic  glories  of  AbbotsTord^ 
and  UDlocked  the  treasures  of  his  mind  for  the  benefit 
of  his  youthful  visitor.  Disraeli  was  recognised  as  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  was 
placed  with  Monckton  Milnes  on  the  committee  of  the 
House  appointc:!  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  popular 
reading  throughout  the  Unircd  Kingdom — a  committee 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  free  tbrary  move- 
meat.  He  was  even  ready  to  enter  business,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott^  as  a  publisher.  Edward  Moxon  told 
Greville  of  ihe  "Memoirs  "in  1847  that  Disraeli  bad 
proposed  to  become  his  partner,  but  he  had  refused, "  not 
thinking  that  he  was  prudent  enough  to  be  trusted/' 
A  Severe  criticism  indeed  of  the  future  ruler  of  the 
destinies  of  Great  Britain!  In  the  end  Disraeli  chost;  a 
political  career,  believing  that  it  was  the  true  field  for 
his  talents  and  ambition.  John  Bright  used  to  relate  that 
the  Tory  statesman  and  he  were  once  taking  their 
umbrellas  in  the  cloak-room  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Disradi  said,  "  After  all,  what  is  it  that  brings  you 
and  mc  here  ?  Fame  !  This  is  the  true  arena.  I  might 
have  occupied  a  literary  throne;  but  1  have  renounced  it 
for  this  career/' 

Disraeli  wjis  a  keen  student  of  literature.  There  is 
abundajit  evidence  as  to  hSs  literary  partialities  and 
favourite  authors.  Lord  Iddeslcigh  described  in  his  diary  j 
a  most  interesting  conversation  with  hi»  political  chief  at  I 
Hughendcn  in  16S0,  in  which  books  were  criticised  ^nd 
authors  lauded.  Disraeli's  views  on  some  of  the  great 
figures  of  literature  were  of  Httlc  value,  because  they  were 
not  founded  on  knowledge.  He  was  contemptuous  about 
Browning,  of  whom  he  had  read  very  little.  He  thought 
Tennyson  a  grtAt  poet,  but  not  of  a  high  order.  Lord 
Iddeslcigh   says  chat   Disraeli  was  much   interested  in  a 
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story  he  told  him  of  Peel  conwlting  Monckton  Milnes  on 
the  relative  merits  ot"  Tennyson  and  Sheridan  Knowlrs, 
when  he  had  a  pension  10  dispose  of.     Disraeli  did  not 
care  for  Ben  Jonsofi.     "  1  did  battle  for  him,*'sa)'s  Lord 
Irfdesleigh.  *'  and  he  promised  to  nead  him  again/'     The 
two  statesmen   discussed    the    Homeric   q\ie5tion,   and 
Disraeli  expressed  the  opinion  that  everything  that  Glad- 
score  had  written   on   Homer  was  wrong— a  corcluston 
which,  all  things  considered,  doe*  rtot  surprise  us.    Disraeli 
^admired  Sophocles^  and  had  in  former  years  been  in  the 
P  habit  of  carrying  his  works  about.     He  did  not  care  for 
^schylus.     He  delighrcd,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in   Horace  and  I^ucian.      Lord   Iddeslcigh    relates  that 
Di*iraeli  gave  him   the  ''True  Hi&tory"  to   read  in   bed. 
He  likccf  Virgil,  and  found  that  he  grew  on  him.    He  was 
LTcry  fond  of  QuinctiSian,  and  reniarkai  Imw  strange  it 
wma   that  in    the   decadence   kA  Konian    tileraturc    there 
lahould  be    three   such   authors  as   Tacituv,   Juvenal,  and 
Quiriclilian, 

Sir  William  Fraacr,  in  his  book  on  f^sraeli,  hints  that 
the  siacesntan  wa*  imposing  oil  Lord  Iddcilcigh  with  his 
assumed  love  of  the  clasatc3,  and  that  he  was  afiecting  d 
greater  knowledge  o*  the  Grct;k  and  Roman  wntcrs  than 
he  realty  possessed.  He  states  that  Disraeli  never 
mastered  the  I^itin  rule  that  '^  ul ''  is  followed  by  the 
subjunctive.  He  declares  that  nt  no  period  of  his  life 
eould  Disraeli  have  tr^n^lated  two  lines  of  Sophocles 
without  a  lexicon.  If  Sir  William  Fraser's  strictures  are 
correct,  it  Cftn  only  be  said  th^t  Disradt  was  able  to  simu- 
late familiarity  with  the  cla&sics  with  considerable  skill. 
He  began  hi*  brilliant  address  as  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  by  speaking  of  preparatory  studies, 
and  comparing  the  Scottish  youth  bdTore  him  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks.  They  had  traversed  mountaLns,  he 
sdudf  and  threaded  de61ea,  tike  the  soldiers  of  Xenophoii, 
and  at  length  beheld  the  Ocean  of  Ufe.  He  concluded 
hit  adiiress  with  a  <]uotation  from  the  "  Ajax  '*  of 
Sophocles,  "the  most  Attic  of  Athenian  poet^/' which 
might  be  roughly  Knglished  as  follows  a 
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Thtfc  thin^  and  ih  rKin^  ac  jII  ctm?t  I  uy, 
Mjr  taiili  u,  ci>Tne  itrai^ht  from  ihc  godi  to  nen. 
W^ho«o  Iboldi  other  form  of  doctrioe  tr«c. 
He  \u\  hii  fjjih ;  let  me  idber^  to  min<^. 

"  In  the  perplexities  of  life/"  said  the  Lord  Rector,  "  1 
have  sometimes  found  ihcm  a  solace  and  a  sausfaction  ; 
anil  I  now  deliwrr  them  to  you,  to  guide  your  consciences 
and  CO  guard  your  lives/* 

Ditiaeli  never  appreciated  the  fan  of  "Pickwick/' 
although  Lord  Idoesleigh  did  his  besc  co  make  him. 
Between  Sani  Weller  and  the  Child  of  the  GheCto  there 
was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Disraeli  met  Dickens  once  only* 
and  that  vras  at  the  dinncr-tible  of  Lord  Stanhope.  He 
admired  Jane  Austen,  and  it  is  believed  that  *' Emma  *' 
was  his  favourite  among  her  novels.  Mis  estimate  of 
Lockhart,  the  b)ogra|>hcr  of  Scntt»  was  low.  In  a  letter 
to  L^dy  Blcs^itgton  he  said  i!ut  )ic  knew  no  style  &o 
mc^re,  har&li,  and  clumsy^  LockhartS,  or  more  fclici- 
tQu»  ill  the  jumble  uf  conim<jnplate  mctJiphura.  Dtsraclt 
greatly  admired  Gray.  "  Byron  visited  Greece,"  he  once 
»id  to  Sir  Wilham  Frascr  5  "  he  walked  on  Olympus ;  he 
drtnk  from  Ca^talia ;  there  waj  everything  to  inspire  him- 
Gray  never  was  in  Greece  \\\  his  lite,  yet  he  wrote  6ner 
linc9  than  Byroa. 

Wocd<  th«  Wive  o'ef  Delphi's  iteep : 
\\\<\  thjri  aown  ihe  ^%«a  deep ; 
Kicliv  that  cool  lltiio*  Utc*, 
Or  wW*  \laeju)ier'«  Jiinket  w«ivi 
In  Logeiiog  libyrintht  creep/* 

Disraeli  showed  no  special  liking  for  Shakespeare.  He 
told  Lord  Ronald  Gowerthe  year  before  his  death  that  ho 
had  wished  to  s<:c  Wirwickahirc  and  bhakcspcarc'a  haunts ; 
"  but/'  he  said,  **  1  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything 
in  my  life  that  1  have  wished — at  least,"  he  addend,  "  not 
during  the  last  thirty  years/'  Shortly  before  he  died  he 
had  a  long  talk  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  apostle  of  ScreeCnc&s  and  Light  was  the 
only  living  Englishman  who  had  become  a  classic  in  his 
own  lifetime^ 
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Dlsmeli  had  s  very  great  admiration  for  Byron^  and 
retained  that  admiration  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  author  of  "  Chitdc  Harold  "  coloured  all 
hi*  work  as  a  man  of  letters.  Sir  William  Frascr,  wo 
mean  judge,  was  not  without  justification  when  he  de- 
scribed him  x%  "  the  intelicclual  successor  of  Lord 
Byron/*  In  Disnicli*^  youth  1  mania  for  Byron's  poetry 
pervaded  society.  His  beautiful  vcr^c  was  the  mode. 
The  poet  was  the  mirror  before  which  the  dandies  dressed. 
He  was  *'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  *'  to 
all  classes  of  youth.  They  aimed  at  reproducing  in  their 
own  persons  the  heroes  of  hi?  poems,  Mr-  Septimus 
Hicks  in  '■  Sketches  by  Boz  *'  was  but  a  type  or  a  thou- 
sand young  men  whose  mental  pabulum  was  the  verse  of 
Byron.  From  the  genera]  enthusiasm  Disraeli  was  not 
exempt.  His  own  early  travels  were  Byronism  trans- 
lated into  action,  Byron  wore  Eastern  costume  ;  so  did 
Disraeli,  Byron  hung  gold  chains  round  his  neck  ;  so 
did  Diiracli.  At  Geneva  hcsAilcd  on  the  lake  in  the  hoac 
which  Byron  had  used  and  with  the  boatman  whom  Byron 
had  employed.  Like  Byron,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Tomb  of  Petrarch  at  Aroua  and  to  the  prison  of  Tasso 
at  I'crrara.  His  own  *'Cont4rini  Fleming"  was  but  a 
Disraclian  *^  Childe  Harold."  In  "Vivian  Grey"  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cleveland  rapturous  praises  of 
the  poet.  "  Byron's  mind,''  *ays  Cleveland,  "was,  like 
his  own  ocean,  sublime  in  its  yesty  madness,  beautiful  in 
its  gjittering  summer  brightness,  mighty  in  the  lone  mag- 
nificence of  Its  wa<ite  of  water*  gaxed  upon  from  the 
mwic  of  its  own  nature,  yet  capable  of  representing,  but 
as  in  a  glass  darkly,  the  natures  of  all  others/'  Disraeli 
retainea  his  admirarion  of  Byron  to  the  last.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  at  Hughcnden  was  a 
portrait  of  the  poet  by  Westall,  which  hung  on  the 
landing.  It  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Harness  family,  and 
was  highly  prized  by  its  possessor,  who  never  failed  to 
point  It  out  to  hii  guests.  In  his  later  days  Disraeli 
eagerly  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  the  poet. 
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Disneli  portrayed  Byron  in  the  chiracter  of  Cidurcis 
in  his  novel  '*  Vcnetia,"  Shelley,  whom  he  also  greatly 
admired,  is  portrayed  a$  Herbert.  When  the  novel  was 
written  inlbrnution  about  Byron  and  Shelley  was  rery 
much  less  abundant  than  ic  afterwards  became,  and  Disraeli 
was  glad  to  secure  it  from  any  source,  Ihe.  pages  of 
"Vcnctia"  reveal  the  care  with  which  he  had  garnered 
all  that  could  be  procured  about  tnc  two  poets.  He 
carefully  studied  Ihc*' Shelley  Papers."  issued  by  Mcdwm 
in  1833,  and  Leigh  Hunt's '' Byron  and  his  Contempo- 
raries/' He  knew  several  individuals  who  had  been 
closely  associated  with  the  poets.  Byron's  chasseur,  Tito 
Falcieri^  was  in  the  service  of  the  younger  and  elder 
Disraeli  successively.  The  Countess  of  Blcssington,  with 
whom  Disraeli  was  intimate,  had  met  Byron  a:  Genoa, 
and  had  published  a  book  entitled  "Conversations  with 
Lord  Byron/'  She  included  among  her  friefids  Byron's 
mistress,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  and  Trelawny.  From 
Lady  BIcsungton  and  her  circle  Disraeli  was  able  to  secure 
valuable  information  about  his  heroes.  He  corrected  the 
proofs  of  "Vcnctia"  while  s^taying  as  a  gucsc  at  her 
house,  and  he  wrote  to  her  with  regard  to  the  book  :  "*  I 
do  not  think  chat  you  will  find  any  golden  hint  of  our 
mu^g  strolls  ha&  been  thrown  away  upon  mc/' 

Disraeli  kept  closely  in  touch  with  French  thought  and 
literature.  When  Sir  William  Frascr  lost  hisseat  in  Par- 
liament Disraeli  uud  to  him^  ''  You  have  now  but  one 
thing  left  in  life — a  course  of  Baltac/'  Disraeli's  own 
knowlet^  of  colloquial  French  was  imperfect,  Frascr 
says  he  spoke  of  a  foreign  diplomat  as  an  "  epiclcri"  pro* 
nouncing  the  last  syllabic  as  one  pronounces  *^  ovcrMcr." 
But  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  value  of  French  litera- 
ture in  refining  the  tascc  and  improving  the  intellect.  He 
had  studied  Voltaire  minutely  in  his  youth.  When  the 
father  of  Contarini  Fleming  advises  his  son  as  to  his  read- 
ing, ftl)  the  authors  recommended  arc  French.  ''  Read 
French  author*,"  says  Count  Fleming.  "  Read  Roche- 
foucault.  The  French  writers  are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  for  they  clear  our  heads  of  ail  ridiculous  ideas.  .  .  . 
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Read  the  memoirs  of  cKe  Cardind  de  KcU^  the  l!fc  of 
RicKelicu — everything  nbout  Napoleon — read  works  of 
that  kind."  DUracli  hadfls^ocuted  personally  with  many 
of  the  me"  eminent  !n  contemporary  French  literature. 
In  September  1841  he  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  there 
till  the  following  Febniary,  living  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Eurof 
lEi  the  kuc  de  Rivoli.  He  met  Mauguin  ;  Odilot 
Barret,  the  lender  of  rKe  Opposition  of  thardiy ;  Thiers— 
"  that  ratcal."  a«  he  calls  him,  '*  a  ihorough  rcprfs^ntative 
of  the  gami^ftu  of  Paris " ;  Cousin,  dean  of  the 
University  ;  Bcrtin  de  Vaux^  the  prince  of  journalists^ 
''  an  ox  who  lives  in  a  fat  pi^lurc  manured  by  others'*  ; 
Augtistin  Thierry^  Guizot,  Mol^,  I  ^martins,  Tocquc- 
villf,  Mignct,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  nihers. 

Disraeh'ft  love  of  Ictcers  and  his  wnrk  a«  a  writer 
deeply  affected  hi*  career  as  a  politician  and  orator, 
When  he  left  the  Hou&e  of  Commons  on  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage  Bagchot  justly  said  of  hixn  that  be  had 
given  debates  in  which  he  took  part  a  kind  of  nice 
literary  flavour,  which  other  debates  had  not.  He  had 
made  his  way,  said  the  essayist,  by  talent?,  especially 
hy  a  fascination  of  words,  c^cntially  literary,  Mr.Justin 
McCarthy,  describing  the  impression  left  on  himself  by 
Disraeli's  spcechesi.  has  said  that  they  seemed  to  him  to 
be  splendid  literary  elJ'orcs  rather  than  triumphs  of  poli- 
tical eloquence.  His  tendencies  even  invaded  the 
*' Queen's  Speeches,"*  which  he  composed.  In  orjc  there 
is  a  picture  of  "Mhc  elephants  of  Asia  carrying  the 
artillery  of  Kuropc  over  tbe  mountains  of  Rissclas." 
Disraeli  said  in  his  life  of  Lord  George  Bertiiick  that  a 
literary  man  who  was  a  man  of  actioji  was  a  two- 
edged  weapon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of 
the  charm  and  fascination  of  the  statesman's  charactcr 
Wfs  due  to  his  literary  proclivities,  ind  that  his  distinc- 
tion as  a  politician  was  largely  based  on  hi&  love  and 
practice  of  letters. 


\ 
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THE  »uccc9^ul  comaiicc*wnicr  is  a  blessing  to 
miny  :  among  others  lo  his  publisher^  himself 
;ir^  1  certain  MXtiau  of  the  |^>cuplc  of  the  district 
upoo  which  he  turn*}  the  Lantern  of  his  fincv-  This  needs 
no  proving-  Not  all  persons  cin  tolerate  the  procession 
into  their  midst  of  strangers  ready  to  smile  much,  exclaim 
greatly  find  cvci)  weep  a  Htclc  over  che  memories  of  local 
deeds  and  individuals  of  mere  imaginalioii ;  but  such 
pilgrims  arc  as  maiind  from  above  to  aii  active  minority. 
To  the  photographer,  the  iiukcrs  or'  "Keepsake''  mugs 

(**  A  prcscQt  from *'),   paper  knives,  brooches,  etc., 

the  letters  of  lodgir^,  the  purveyors  of  liquor  and  a 
fringe  of  small  nobodies  besides — to  these  the  writer  is  a 
kind  of  subordinate  Providence.  They  gratefully  roll  his 
log  for  him  higher  and  higher  up  the  hill  of  fame.  If  it 
depended  on  them,  he  would  be  knighted  off-hand  and 
then  wreathed  as  an  immortal.  ^| 

Such  a  benefactor  is  Mr  Crockett.  Among  the  crtm-^" 
soncd  moors,  the  solitary  mountains  and  the  dark  and 
shining  iak«9  of  Galloway^  his  name  is  a  household 
word.  He  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  and  mentioned 
in  Free  Kirk  pulfMts;  coaches  arc  run  in  his  honour 
through  the  wilds  of  the  land — and  ''  The  Raiders"  stands 
on  cottage  bookshelves  which  bear  no  other  literature 
save  the  Bible,  a  Sunlight  Soap  almanac,  a  dog-cared 
coUectioQ  ol  patent  medicine  pamphlets,  and  something 
*■  fiery  "  written  of  old  by  an  aggri.e\-ed  Covenanter,  Ere 
long  there  will  be  a  "  Raiders"  whiskey — if  by  this  time 
jit  hiis  not  come  out  hot  from  the  still.  The  rumoulH 
travels  that  already  an  American  with  more  money  and 
sensibility  than  <^ensc  h^s  approached  the  actual  laird  of 
Kathan  (otherwise  Hestan)  with  an  offer  for  the  fifty-two 
acres  of  gra<;s  land,  rof^ks,  oai  fields,  and  potato  [^arch  of 
I  which  the  unassuming  islet  of  the  larc  Patrick  Heron 
^H  consists.  And,  out  of  question,  whenever  Mr,  Crockett 
^^  chooser  to  lay   aside   hia   pen  and   take  for  a  change  to 
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pUtforms,  in  seairch  of  &  scat  in  Parliament,  Gallowfly  in 
Its  every  port  wilt  thrill  wiih  eagerness  and  6ght  harj  for 
the  privilege  of  gratifying  him  in  the  ambition, 

Tnc  district  allures  for  irsclf,  however^  apart  from  Mr 
Crockett;  aUf>  for  \i%  people.  Among  the«e  there  are 
still  plain  tracer  of  that  series  of  invasions  in  coracles 
from  *'  the  white  clift  of  Antrim,"  which  first  brought 
it\c  Scots  into  what  we  call  Scotland.  The  blend  of  the 
downright  Celtic  temperament  with  the  characteristic 
Scottish  nature  might  be  expected  to  work  well.  For  one 
thing,  it  seems  to  explain  a  certain  raciness  of  talk  quite 
peculiar  to  the  district.  This  was  impressed  on  me 
bravely  one  evening  when  I  smoked  my  pipe  in  the 
common  bar-room  of  the  Murray  Arms  Hotel  of  Gate- 
house, on  an  inlet  of  the  Solway.  Here  the  '"post,"  the 
miller,  a  smith  and  two  or  three  brawny  nondescripts 
made  the  air  ring  with  their  earnest  Doric,  which 
sparkled  with  phrases*  The  girl  who  supplied  them  with 
drink  was  as  apt  at  repartee  as  themselves  ■  and,  sad  CO 
say,  she  smiled  most  when  they  swore  loudest.  One 
remark  of  the  ''posts  ''  sticks  in  my  mind  :  *'The  lad's 
fou  :  he  carina  coort  a  Ussic  !  "  Not  much  in  itself,  but 
precious  for  the  excellent  variety  of  rew  expressions  it 
made  to  bloom  of  a  sudden  on  the  faces  of  these  Gal- 
wcgian  topcrSp  The  miller's  head  shook  sorrowfully,  as 
if  the  ■*  post's"  condemnation  was  bound  to  end  in  the 
extinction  of  a  noble  breed  of  man.  But,  for  the  most 
part>  the  company  bellowed.  And  the  giri  said  calmly 
while  she  polished  a  tumbler  :  '*  Hc*d  be  gey  ill  to  wed 
— a  man  the  like  o"  that  I  " 

There  is  a  sense  of  Celtic  irresponsibility  and  wildness 
in  the  land.  The  precise,  slow-but-sure,  thorough-bred 
lowland  Scot  heaves  his  shoulders  at  it  and  says:  "Eh, 
man,  it's  just  an  awfu*  thing  to  see  ! "  This  salts  the 
relish  for  the  stranger,  however,  who  can  give  one  hand 
CO  the  level-headed  Scot  and  the  other  to  the  crack- 
brained  Celt  and  say  '*  Welcome  !  *'  heartily  to  both.  It 
leads  to  animosities,  of  course,  but  these  tend  cowards 
drvma,  which  stirs   the  blood.     I   spent  a  fortnight  on 
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Solvray'ft  shores  near  a  white  little  doc  of  houses  on  \ 
green  slf^pc  that  looked  at  the  blue  water  as  if  ic  hid  all 
the  simplicity  and  pureness  of  mind  of  Eve  in  the  early 
days  of  Eden.  Yet  the  dame,  my  hostess,  on  my  first 
day  thus  made  report  to  me  of  the  place.  *'  I'hcrc's 
three  mcenisters  in  the  village  and  ne'er  a  one  speaks  to 
the  other  of  them.  Two  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  one  to  the  Free  Church.  It's 
not  a  verra  good  principle  to  put  before  fowlcs." 

Higher  up,  in  fact  deepest  a^iong  the  '*  drums"  and 
mountains  or  Middle  Galloway,  where  there  are  hs  many 
trout  streams  as  partings  between  the  hillocks,  I  heard  a 
very  impa^ioncd  sermon  one  Sunday  by  a  preacher  of 
the  true  Covenanting  type  about  divers  of  his  fiock  who, 
I  judge,  could  not  ^hake  free  of  the  Celtic  blood  in 
them.  The  sermon  lasted  fifty  minutes,  though  that  ts 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  preacher  was  not  so  rude  as 
some  on  the  subject  of  hell,  but  it  wrung  his  vitals  and 
scared  his  soul  to  reflect  about  the  levity  with  which  his 
most  earnest  remonstrances  and  even  denunciations  were 
received  by  certain  sinning  members  of  his  flock.  "  Some 
treat  my  wotds  as  an  impertinence,  with  others  there  is  a 
curl  oC  the  tip  while  they  listen,  which  proves  the  in- 
sincerity of  their  repentance,  and  others  again  submit  to 
discipline  with  hard  heans  and  no  faith,  it  any  resolution, 
for  conflict  with  the  damnable  lures  of  the  Evil  One  in 
the  future/'  Then,  with  flashing  eyes,  the  preacher 
spoke  of  the  old  Covenanting  days  which  Mr.  Crockett 
loves,  •*  Your  great-hearted  noble  forefathers  were 
different  to  these  their  descendant?! — stilwart  souls,  ever 
haunted  by  the  sense  of  sin,  with  the  fear  of  no  man  in 
ibcm,  only  of  God/'  And  so  on.  This  preacher  was  at 
one  time  a  cobbler.  The  true  Scots  of  his  congregation 
listened  to  his  eloquence  unmoved,  with  stolid  eyes  and 
hands  pushing  their  ears  to  the  front ;  while  the  half-Celts 
fidgeted  or  idled  outside  instead  of  listening  a:  all. 

The  old  fighting  Galwcgians,  wl  en  the  nngers  of  the 
kings  of  England  hid  begun  to  clutch  at  Scotland^  were, 
one  may  believe^  somewhat  ham{>crcd  by  this  ^ame  mixed 
cccii— aiij— Jiouirj  'o;  i 
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strain  in  them.  Their  Cckic  blood  urged  them  eo  dft»b 
into  ihc  fray  IicIUT*!»kcltcr ;  but  the  iDStinctivc  caution 
(by  no  nicmi»  il4clf  incompatible  with  instinctive 
bravery)  of  the  Scottish  temperament  in  their  case  was  not 
wholly  a  bte»3ing<  It  seems  as  oficn  aa  not  to  have 
whispered  to  them  at  the  wrong  moment  that  they  were 
playing  a  mad  part  in  thus  risking  their  lives.  A 
Galwcgian  ehargc,  so  formidable  at  the  out&et,  was  in  fact 
%oon  turned  into  a  Galwcgian  rout.  It  was  every  man 
for  himself  in  the  blithe  first  quick  rush  of  battle,  and  a 
little  later  it  was  every  man  for  himficlf  in  the  mad 
fteamper  bjick  to  the  dun  and  crimson  hills,  with  their 
secure  fastnoHes,  their  lake»  ind  streams  and  quaking 
bogs. 

It  wat  a  reproach  to  Galloway  in  1258  that  its  people 
"ate  flesh  in  Lent."  But  on  the  other  hand  they  did  not 
trouble  about  the  fish  with  which  their  many  nvers  and 
lakes  teemed  then  as  now>  Etch  in  Roman  tiaie^  it  was 
told  of  the  Galloway  Scots,  as  a  curious  feature  in  them, 
that  they  did  not  eat  fish.  It  was  the  same  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  When  Edwiird  the  First  invaded  the  land  he 
had  to  send  to  Carlisle  for  experienced  fishermen  '*  with 
suitable  nets"  to  supply  the  royal  t«ble  with  trout.  But 
there  was  one  thing  they  did  love — the  mead  made  from 
heather.  Their  old  kilns  for  the  purpose  may  still  be 
found  among  the  moors  on  the  hanks  of  clear  Itttlc 
streams.  It  was  alno  here  as  in  Ireland  under  the  Brehon 
jurisdiction  :  bees  were  clcwcly  protected  by  law.  Gallo- 
way honey  is  famous  to  this  dav',  e«[>ecially  thar  of  Borgue 
near  Kirkcudbright,  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  Galloway  housewife  should  be  so  unmindful  of 
the  flies  cloyed  to  death  in  it,  except  it  he  that  she  cannot 
help  the  assertion  in  her  of  that  old  Irish  indifference  to  I 
the  small  refinements  of  life. 

There  is  a  dircciness  and  also  an  inconsequence  of 
speech,  as  well  as  a  contempt  for  orthography,  In  many 
modern  GalwegiiiDS  wh^ch,  each  in  its  own  diverting  war, 
tells  the  same  tale,  Pcrh::ps  there  was  nothing  particularly 
Irish  in  the  m?iter-of-ftct  rcmaik,  "Ayt  ah!  yc'il  sune 
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be  wmnring  your  shroud  I "  vith  which  a  voting  "  body  ** 
i^ncd  ihc  convcr^tJon  with  my  hosrf«  in  %  Kirkcud- 
brightshire UrmliQusc  one  jtfTemooii.  The  latter  was  a 
rmTe  out  of  sorts»  and  had  confessed  that  her  spirits  were 
bw.  But  I  am  happy  to  s;iy  she  resented  with  vigour 
the  insinuation  chat  she  was  quite  so  far  gorw  ;  in  fact, 
she  quarrcllea  with  her  visitor^  which  probaWy  no  true 
Scottish  dame  would  have  done  on  such  a  subject.  KIsc- 
whcrc  i  heard  of  2  similar  conflicts  *'l  catled  in  the  new 
dcKtor/' said  my  informant^  an  incredibly  glib  Ayrshire 
carpenter.  **  because  he  was  just  come  from  Ireland  to 
9etde  in  the  toon,  and  had  a  6nc  name,  and  I  wasna  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  other  man.  He  lookit  at  the 
wife  and  he  said,  sa)*s  he.  '  Good  Heavens !  what  a  throat ! 
I  wouldna  hive  such  a  throat  on  me  for  a  mint  o'  money  1 ' 
The  wife  didna  like  it,  and  it  isna  surprising.  But  he's 
an  awfii*  nice  man,  chough  dear,  and  brocht  up  a  gentle* 
man,  as  a'body  may  sec,  though  too  young  to  have 
opcenionso'  his  own  worth  respecting/'  This  carpenter, 
of  whom  I  saw  much,  for  I  lodged  with  him,  was  a  most 
precious  example  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  natures  more 
or  less  welded.  At  one  time  he  would  he  is  sober, 
heavy  and  industrious  as  a  Thrums  man*  That  same 
evcnina  the  Irish  blood  in  him  would  be  tumultuously 
"on  inc  loose."'  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  ;  his 
hurrying  sentences  choked  with  ambiguity  while  he  never- 
theless struck  down  the  reputations  of  his  neighbours 
with  a  freedom  which  suggested  that  his  ancestors  had 
missed  their  mark  in  crossing  the  Channel  instead  of 
giving  him  the  chance  to  ripen  into  greatness  as  candidate 
for  a  Conncmara  borough.  But  there  was  better  to 
follow.  When  tfic  Sabbath  came  rounds  he  and  his  ample 
wife  chirped  hymns  in  the  kitdicn  from  early  morn  to 
bedtime,  save  when  they  were  eating  their  meals  or  sitting 
at  the  minister's  feet ;  nor  would  they  on  that  rcstlul 
day  give  me  anythif^  hot  except  the  tea.  On  one  of  the 
succeeding  Mondays,  however*  he  told  me  pat  that  hiv 
minister  was  "  a  poor  weak  crathur/*  and  that  his  flock 
were   '*a  psck  o'  drunkards,"     This  carpcn:cr  and  his 
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wife  were  so  charming  a  study  that  for  their  own  sake 
I  endured  with  case  the  barbaric  mixture  of  comfort,  dust 
and  coarse  cooking  with  which  they  indulged  me  on  high 
terms. 

In  the  matter  of  contempt  for  orthography,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  start  with  an  inscription  above  a  pump  in 
the  chief  square  of  the  county  town  of  Kirkcudbright, 
whose  wynds  and  closes  and  castle  much  endciir  it  to  the 
romantic  southerner : 


This  louni — Dot  richei— Life  wpplicA, 
Afi  (five*  whit  N&iuTC  here  dcoitv; 
Po*irriiy  tcmt  lurcJy  bliw 
S^AQt  Cuthbert^i  loni  who  purchatcd  thii. 


i 


The  date  of  the  pump  seems  to  be  1763.  Kirkcudbright 
ought  to  have  been  smiling  ever  since;  yet  it  may 
be  JoLibtcd  if  the  majoritv  of  the  population  sec  aught 
wrong  in  th<:  verse.  In  any  case,  one  mn-sX  admire  the 
contentment  in  the  character  of  a  people  who  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  have  borne  willingly  such  a  blot 
upon  thtir  intellect.  Of  course  there  is  a  pert  and  prim 
school-board  building  in  modern  Kirkcudbright  ;  but  the 
barelegged  lassies  who  draw  water  from  the  pump  when 
they  have  done  their  lessoiu  seem  to  mind  as  little  as 
their  parents  the  rhyme  won  at  such  grievous  cost.  Two 
or  three  otKcr  samples  of  (lalloway'a  Celtic  superiority  to 
the  details  of  Itfe  may  l>e  otfercct.  Thtrre  is  not  much  in 
the  following,  yec»  presumably,  it  received  the  sanction  of 
nuthority  :  '*  Krected  by  amatureii  of  Auchencairn  to  the 
memory  of  two  unfortunate  seamen  who*e  bodic#,''  crc. 
The  stone  may  be  seen  in  the  Auchcncairn  Cemetery  and 
docs  credit  to  the  local  heart.  Kar  better  of  its  kind  is 
the  mortuary  preface  in  the  Buittlc  churchyard,  near  Dal- 
beattie, "  As  a  smsdl  memento  of  fclial  regard."  la  the 
same  place  one  read*;  a  line  "  In  memory  of  Charels 
Maxwell,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  chlscrs  mi«alcc 
But,  best  nf  all,  in  my  humble  esteem,  waft  the  bold  old 
English  writing  above  the  doorway  of  the  room 
occupied  as  parlour  in  a  venerable  farmhouse  on  the 
Solway.     It  said  "  Dearey/*     1  was  told  that  long  ago  it 
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hid  meant  ''dairy/'  but  it  was  of  course  optional  to 

LbcUeve    that  latc,  and    upon    tht:  whole,  in  the  interests 

"of  fincy,  1  prefer  to  think  that  this  was  no  mere  error  of 

spelling-      Ihe  room  was  much  too  stately,  and  with  too 

Lbright  an  outlook,  to  be  consecrated  to  nothing  noblerJ 

Fthan   milk  bowls.      Like  enough  it    was  a  Cehic  hu^i 

band  who,  in  the   first   year   of  his    love,  painted    the 

Lfond  word   above   his  young  wife's  'tiring-room.     Later 

Frcsidents,  of  the  Scottish  cast  ot   character^  would,  as  a 

nutter  of  course,  not  enter  into  the  secret  of  such  an 

intcrprctarion. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  come  with  mc  into  the  humble, 
yet  nowise  impoverished,  cottage  of  a  shepherd  in  the 
ijKelis   mountains,  in    the    heart    of  the    country  oncCi 
Ipossesscd  by  the  "bloody  Macatericks/'  as  Mr.  Crockett! 
no  doubt  justly  calls    them.     The    house    stands  high 
Ivgainst  a  heathery  slope,  with  two  or  three  bright  green 
s  meadow-patches  about  it,  and  pressed  on  one  side  by  a 
bonny  burn  brisk  with  the  impetuosity  of  extreme  youth 
Land  as  pure  as  childhood.     There  is  no  house  beyond  it 
f  until  you  have  climbed  to  a  watershed,  descended  awhile 
among  moss-hags  and  crossed  two  or  three  other  fresh 
young  streams,  all  bound  for  the  rather  remote  Solway 
and  all  frolicsome  with  the  speckled  trout.    The  shepherd 
himself  is  one  of  Mr.  Crockett's  numerous  acquaintances 
in  the  Gilloway  hills.     He  could  pass  an  examination  in 
I  "  The  Raiders.*'      It  was  a  comrade  of  his  who  again  and 
^  again   tramped   with   the  novelist  through  the  h:igs  and 
up  the  rough  hilNsidcs  of  Coomn  Lane  —that  impressive, 
I  utterly  lonesome  defile  between  the   Kells  and  the  Wolf's ^J 
ISlock — and   to   whom   Mr.  Crockett  sent  a  copy  of  hit^^H 
I'book  with  the  flattering  words  in  it,  more  or  less,  from 
"*'Thc    Men  of  the   Moss-Hags  "  :    "  Any  shuckle  can 
write  a  book,  but  it  takch  i  irun  to  herd  the  Merrick." 

Thi»  shepherd  of  the  Kclls,  with  whom  I  spent  two 
days  and  as  many  nights,  wa^  blessed  with  five  lusty 
children,  the  three  elder  ones,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  con- 
atramcd  to  tramp  daily  over  the  pathless  mountains  to 
the  ncarot  school,  a  rough  three  niUc«  or  more  each  way. 
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One  would  have  thought  the  muscuUr  cxvrtion  and  the 
weathering  of  such  tin  excurwan  cjuitc  enough^  coirbined 
with  th<:  cijiM  work  itself,  for  the  energies  of  tf>c  young- 
stt:r3  AS  it  ccrtjtinljr  ^vas  for  the  girl  of  ihc  three  in  a 
grc«n  Tarn  o'  Sh&ntcr.  But  hen?  w»  no  Celtic  blood. 
In  the  evening  there  was  farm  work  of  a  sort  for  the 
boys;  colvc-s  to  he  fed,  cows  milked  aiul  tiiat  sort  of 
thing  ;  and  afterwards  pr<:{>arution  for  the  kstons  of  the 
mofrow.      The   shepherd,   hi)net;t    nian»  hopcii    I    might 

five  his  «onft  4  little  aid  with  their  KnglHh  grAmmar. 
ur,  faith  !  the  thing  waft  impossible,  when  I  wat  con- 
fronted with  the  verbiage  of  the  inevitable  text-book  by 
which  repellent  road  alone  they  wer«  to  proceed  towaixlft 
Parna^us>  Then,  without  a  shrug,  the  shepherd  himself 
took  up  the  parable,  and  I  listened  \o  him  and  the 
youngsters  and  g^>t  my  uKelevfi  kt^m  alto  on  the  subject 
of  predicate,  e)cten&iun  of  the  predicate  and  all  the  di»mal 
rest  oi  it»  The  hard  head  of  the  thoroughbred  Scot 
tackled  the  untjwiting  pages  with  the  same  determination 
it  gives  to  the  sheep  on  the  mountains  at  the  first  menace 
of  snow>  Ajid  hia  boy  waa  like  him^thc  kind  of  young- 
ster who  may  by  ind  by  be  expected  to  do  well  against 
the  king's  enemies^  if  fortune  make^  a  soldier  of  him 
instead  of  a  *chnolmaMer,  ar  a  herd  like  his  father. 

It  may  he  n  misuse  of  evidence,  but  methink<  there  is 
something  in  the  advertlsementi*  of  the  Oiimrries  and 
Dalbeattie  weekly  papers  which  helps  to  show  that  the 
Celt  still  prc^se*  sc-verely  upon  th^  indigenous  Scot  of  the 
lowlands.  In  ihe  summer  months  the^  announce  Sunday 
coach*drivcs  to  attractive  places.  Moreover^  the  coaches 
are  well  patronised.  This  in  the  very  home  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, whose  tombstones  of  the  **  killing  time''  still 
cry  aloud  for  vengeance  against  the  ungodly  rabbit  of 
CUvcrhousc's  men,  though  in  letters  with  a  good  deal  of 
mo^s  on  them  !  The  true  son  of  the  soil  glowers  at  the 
cartloftds  of  merrymakers  and  thinks  his  grim  compensat- 
ing thoughts;  but  the  merrym;ikers  themselves  arc  not 
ashamed*  nor  do  they  believe  it  when  they  arc  told  by  the 
minister  that  hell-lire  will  be  their  portion.    Ortcrvvcrcnt 
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imc  opened  her  mind  to  mc  on  the  subject,  ivirhout 
'  of  my  nationalUv-    "  They  talk  of  the  Knglish  owe 
'cr  being  fine  Sabbath -brcaJcers,  but  it's  my  oprlntoi 
the  Scotch  irc  getting  ever)'  bit  as  bad."    It  gave  her 
certain  jdcasure  to  tell  of  the  drowning  of  one  of  thesr 
Sundav^  trippers,  who  got  out  of  his  depth   in    the   sea 
after  tne  coach  drive  from  Dumfries,       "  But,"  she  added, 
•'though  they  brought  him  l>ack  a  corpse  it  made  no 
difference."    This  same  dame,  however,  had  ready  apology 
ft>t"  rhc  butcher-boy  when  the  lad  astonished  me  by  deliver-! 
ing  n  joint  on  the  Sabbath,  just  before  the  church  bclls' 
began  to  ring.    "  They  wouldna  do  it  except  they  couldna 
hup  it,"  she  said,  "the  beastic  being  killed   so  late  on 
the  Saturday  night. "  ^H 

But  to  turn  from  the  people  to  their  environment^^ 
Mr.  Crockett  describes  Galloway  as  "  t  wide,  wild  place 
where  the  raw  cdge^  of  creation  have  not  been  rubbed 
down."  That  is  scarcely  fair  to  it.  Take  away  its  hills 
»nd  moorlands  and  there  would  still  be  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  fat  green  meadows  and  fertile  grairifields, 
as  placidly  rural  and  trim  in  themselves  as  the  most 
exacting  of  Scottish  farmers  wouid  have  them.  The  rivers 
which  streak  the  land  with  their  silver,  though  wanton 
enough  :\s  youngsters,  latterly  stroll  to  the  sea  through 
these  luxuriant  lowland  acres  with  a  soothing  forgcifulncss 
of  the  tumult  of  their  beginnings.  Solway  s  mud  fringes 
the  coast  line  projicr  to  the  south,  nor  is  this  coiist 
remarkable  for  its  cliffs,  save  at  Balcary,  where  ihc  land 
drops  shctrr,  with  sharp  rock  needles  outlying.  Rabbits 
by  fifties  (heedless  of  the  wily  weasel)  sit  in  the  sunshine 
on  the  green  slopes  of  the  shore,  towards  which  sca-biids 
in  companiir^  drift  with  the  incoming  tide.  This  agricul- 
tural bulk  of  the  old  kingdom  \%  of  course,  broken  by 
high  land  in  spots.  Green  itnd  criniMJii  Bcq  Gairn  and 
Scrtc!  are  bright  examples  of  Galloway's  lower  hills. 
They  stand  midway  between  the  true  wilds  of  the  north 
and  the  sober  Solway,  beyond  which  Cumberland's  moun- 
tains lift  their  dim  outlines,  with  the  smoking  chimneys 
of  CumbcrtandS  seaport  towns,  as  it  wcrc^  at  their  bascS^ 
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Scrccl  i»  th«  darting  of  South  Galloway-  Though  only 
liao  ftret  high,  its  sharp  triangular  mass  makc9  a  bold 
hie)  for  fame.  It  is  crimson  to  it^  lummk  in  the  season  : 
this  and  the  dark  woods  with  clear  <itrcamsin  them  which 
adorn  \x%  seaward  slope  make  it  the  lovely  little  mounuin 
it  is.  Elsewhere  the  land  rises  and  falls  in  a  billow  of 
green  *'  drums/'  each  one  a  natural  mofe,  or  justice  hilL 
A  brccry  vigorous  land,  in  the  main  conspicuous  for  its 
curves  inateid  of  its  *'  raw  edges." 

And  really  it  Is  much  the  simc  when  you  turn  to  \\% 
mountains.     From  afar  these  nrc  just  big  "drums*'  in 
their  respccrive  groups  of  Fleet.  Kclls  Carsphairn  and  the 
Merrick.     Nowhere  arc  hills  k-ss  pretentious.     Rob  them 
of  their  radiant  crimson   and   russet  and  they  arc  little    \ 
better   to   the   eye  than     mmlheaps    from    two  to   three 
thousand    feet    high.     They     improve     when    you     arc 
nearer  to  them*  but  you  must  get  right  into  their  desolate 
midst  to  unJcratand  them,  an»1  also  to  discovi;r  that  they 
have  their  ,inglcs  like  the  rest  of  us— precipices  and  Mack 
hollows  for  the  storms  to  howl  at,  and  deadly  mosshi^. 
Yet  even  here  of  "  raw  cvi^es"  (here  arc  not  manj.    The 
great  slorm  which   wiped   out  sundry  of  the  villains  of 
*'Thc  Raiders."  while  Silver  Sand  and  Patrick    Heron 
hugged  their  cave  in  the  Merrick,  must  have  planed  the 
hills  amazingly.     As  you  sec  them  mirrored  in    white- 
margined   Loch   Enoch,   Loch  Uct  and  the  other  quiet 
pools  of  thi^  (^uict  land,  ihcy  arc  as  smooth  in  tine  as  a 
maiden's  cheek.     This  is  their  a'tpcci  on  a  still  summer's 
day.     But  be  among  them  when  the  clouds  lie  low  on 
their  shoulders  and  fhe  wesr    wind    bellows    dowr    the 
Wolfs  Slock  from  Merrick,  and  the  nearest  shiding  is 
eight  slow,  soft  miles  away,  and  you  will  feci  the  savagc- 
ness  of  the  land  completely.    The  gray  sleeps  of  Craignaw 
and   the   Dungeon    IIill   over   Cooran  Lane   (where   *tis 
rumoutcd  the  salmon  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  do  battle  in 
the  spring-time  with  the  salmon  of  the  Solway)  are  then 
as  horrid  as  cliffs  can  be.     There  \%  however^  no  accom- 
modation CO  tenmt  the  tourist  into  such  enterprises,  and 
so  ihc  wilds  of  Gallowav,  now  that  the  Kaas  and  their  kin 
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trc  clean  gone  Irom  them,  arc  more  lonely  than  they 
have  been  in  any  century  since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Tlicir  ihining  lakes  arc  little  worse  than  virgin  pools  for 
tke  fisherman,  and  the  grouse  and  black  cock  whirr  from 
tbt  heacher  and  rocks  at  your  feet  in  no  dread  of 
gunaboc. 

With  fit  weather  one  ma^  thus  be  nicely  tuned  to 
ipprcciatc  the  Murder  Hole  and  the  other  romantic  spots 
on  Lochs  Neldrickcn,  Enoch  and  Valley.  But  in  full 
bright  daylight,  with  a  companion  and  a  manual  to 
en^n  things  with  cold  precision,  there  is  not  much  to 
shiver  at  in  this  particular  round  pool  by  the  lake,  with 
its  grassjr  fringe  and  its  affectation  of  mystery.  Every 
haron  ot  old  Galloway  had  his  gibbet  for  men  and  his  pit 
for  women,  and  the  sombre  use  of  these  pits,  or  murder 
holes,  is  still  confirmed  by  the  bones  brought  up  from 
the  deep  pouls  anciently  attached  to  the  feudal  order  of 
things.  But  where  is  the  castle  for  the  murder  bole  of 
Ncldrickcn?  Nor  were  the  '  bloodv  Macatericks'*  and 
the  other  outlaws  of  Merrick  likely  to  trouble  about 
drowning  ihcJr  caplurcd  foe$  in  any  es[K:<:ial  pool,  when 
ii  were  more  convenient  lo  cut  their  thruats  and  leavcihe 
rest  Co  the  C4glc5. 

The  cla»ic  murder  hole  of  the  district,  of  which  no 
doubt  Mr.  Crockett  has  heard^  is  in  the  Water  of 
Minnick,  wc^t  of  the  mountain:*.  Hcic  is  a  reedy  pool 
reputed  fathomless  and  always  at  the  same  level.  Hard 
by  was  an  inn  kept  by  a  base  woman  who  thought 
nothing  of  putting  out  of  the  way  such  pedlars  and  other 
travellers  as  sought  her  house  for  the  night*  She  killed 
them  and  dropped  them  into  the  hole.  And  you  may 
test  this  pool  to-day  or  to-morrow  wilh  a  dead  sheep  or 
a  coWt  and  fa\]  altogether  to  recover  the  corpse  afterwards, 
though  you  try  for  a  week.  This  is  the  true  murder  hole 
of '*  The  Raiders,*'  on  the  sworn  authority  of  a  herd  of 
the  Merrick, 

It  ia  odd  that  **  wild  Calloway,'*  with  such  a  reputation 
for  lawlessness,  should,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  remind  us  strongly  of  its  old  respect  of  a  sort 
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for  the  Itw.  It  does  this  in  the  motc^,  or  assize  hilU, 
which  speckle  its  surface  quite  curiously.  There  are  90 
many  of  them  that  one  mii^t  rmniimc  the  establishment  of 
village  roiuKiU  for  the  purpose,  and  ihat  even  first 
offenders  were  thu»  publicly  brought  to  book.  TKeloca! 
"drums"  were  excellently  adapted  for  heing  pickaxed 
into  shape  ns  «uch  court*  of  jiistiee.  A  first  trench  would 
he  dug  *nme  twenty  feet  b<?lrfcw  the  '* drum's"  cre<tf,  and 
another  Trench  lower  still  ;  a  third  trench  nt  the  base  of 
the  ''drum  "  would  make  the  assize  hill  complete.  One 
nay  fill  in  the  picture  at  ditcrction:  scatter  the  litigants 
amid  the  bluchelU  on  the  rurfy  slopes  of  the  *'  drum/'  or 
behold  the  rough  crowd  of  old  Galftxgians  listening 
(with  Celtic  impatience)  to  the  decrees  of  the  local  doom^ 
ster.  Ttic  best  mote  hill  of  the  land  is  that  on  the  Water 
of  UfT,  above  Dalbeattie.  At  a  little  distance  it  looks 
like  a  great  cup  in  a  saucer,  or  a  cardinars  hat.  Its  sides 
between  and  above  the  dividing  ditches  arc  cut  sheer: 
the  summit,  for  the  Hijjh  Court  of  Judicature,  being 
protected  by  the  sternest  precipice  of  all.  In  these  days, 
the  Mote  of  Urr  is  given  up  to  cattle.  The  beasts 
ascend  to  the  green  flowery  crest  of  it  by  winding  paths. 
They  chew  the  cud  tranquilly  where  the  ancient  judges 
of  Galloway  spake  pregnant  words- 

it  is  agreeable  enough,  whether  afoot  or  mounted,  to 
track  Mr.  Crockett's  heroes  up  and  down  the  Water  of 
Dee.  10  and  fro  in  the  hills  and  along  the  coast  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  weather  be  fine.  Vet  even  then  one  can 
iympathisc  with  the  dry  Galloway  clergyman  who,  in  a 
covert  protest  a^ain^t  his  fellow- parson's  lapse  into  evil 
doing,  remarked  to  an  enthusiast:  "Yon  minister  who 
trrites  tiile^  mnks  his  men  do  ower  muckle  walking.*' 
This  seems  e'specially  true  of  Silver  Sand,  otherwise  John 
Faa,  Lord  of  Little  Egypt-  One  can  only  wonder  ac  the 
I  kathery  soles  of  this  pleasant  hero's  feet,  and  also  envy 
him  his  knack  of  steering  straight  for  his  bourne  in  the 
dark  nights  when  he  liked  best  to  be  abroad. 

This  king  of  the  Scottish  gipsies  (still  represented  hy 
one  Charles  Faa  BIyth,  crowned  not  so  long  ago  with  a 
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icrown  at  his  royal  ptUcein  yciholm  of  the  Cheviots) 
>mpei5  t  visit  to  the  islci  of  Hcstan,  whither  he  was  wont 
to  spirit  himself  and  his  dog  from  the  unermost  ends  of 
Galloway,  For  P-icnck  Heron's  own  sake  also  the 
iliminutire  Iaird»ihip  should  by  no  means  be  neglected. 

It  is  a  tVc»h  littlt-  hat-shaped  dot  of  hnd  about  nudwajr 
between  Balcary  Point  and  the  rough  hcadtard  of  Almor- 
t*ess,  useful  to  the  world  at  large  for  the  pocket  light- 
house on  its  eastern  side.  At  low  tide  one  may  walk  to 
it  across  the  muddy  sand  from  Auchcncairn,  two  miles 
r,  or  from  the  fretted  rock&of  Almornessby  abanked 
lusewav  oT  mussels  with  edges  warranted  to  cut  bare  fete. 
And  hither  to  its  one  white  farmstead  do  in  fact  come  not 
few  pilgrims  anxious  to  roalisc  the  courtship  of  May 
laxwetl  by  young  Heron,  The  farmer  of  Hestan,  his 
wife  and  his  son  welcome  all  sueh  visitors  and  will  at  a 
pinch  bed  four  or  Ave  of  them  in  the  stout  little  homestead. 
They  arc  grateful  to  Mr.  Crockett  for  making  them 
cclcbraied,  yet  feel  ati  indistinct  anxiety  that  it  mar  end 
on  tncrca^d  rental  at  the  hands  of  the  decent  I>um- 
ticft  man  who  has  inherited  the  small  Uirdship  from 
Patrick  Heron's  descendants.  They  regret  greatly,  how- 
/cr»  that  there  is  no  spring  on  the  laland  to  be  tdcndlicd 
that  by  which  Silver  &tnd  loved  to  camp  and  cook  his 
Loch  Grcnnoch  trout;  also,  that  there  is  not  a  grave  on 
|UiG  estate  to  account  for  May  Maxwell's  father  or  ^xsy 
rothcr  dead  (>ersou ;  and  that  there  never  was,  so  far  as 
ihey  cjn  a^ccrtaint  any  such  building  as  the  tower  in  which 
Patrick  and  his  young  friends  prepared  to  resist  the 
Lttaclcs  of  Captain  Yawkios  and  the  M^catcrick  crew. 
The  site  of  Patrick's  houfic,  however^  is  pUin  to  all  cyes^ 
above  the  existing  farmstead.  Its  foundations  are 
Fast  rooted,  and  such  ot  :ts  stones  as  have  not  been  incor- 
porated in  its  successor,  or  swept  on  to  the  coarse  shingly 
Kch  by  the  storms,  still  cling  to  the  foundtitions.  It 
a  very  good  house  of  the  ecmmon  sort,  but  no  tower. 
The  rugi;«l  eltff*  and  razor  edges  of  Hestan's  coatit  on  ^ 
the  seaward  side  are  the  best  things  in  the  island.  '^he/^H 
arc   gaily   lichened   in   green  and   gold*   and    of    course ^^ 
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burded  profusely  with  seaweed  below  the  water  line. 
And  in  their  fierce  recesses  dnftwood  of  many  kinds 
finds  rest  after  much  tosinng  on  the  outer  ocean.  Crags 
better  fitted  to  split  kneecaps  there  never  were,  and  one 
can  well  understand  that  young  Patrick's  scrambling 
about  them  as  a  boy  excrci^d  \\\%  arms  &o  that  he  could  in 
his  hour  of  need  trust  to  these  a*  to  no  other  part  of  him. 

The  great  cave  of  the  siege  and  the  fight  is  shown 
punctiliously  by  the  farmer's  active  4on.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
disappointing  cave»  though  it  lack*  the  features  it  most 
needa  to  reconcile  it  with  the  romance.  You  may,  for 
instance,  he  securely  penned  in  it  by  the  flowing  tide,  but 
it  hflfl  no  upper  chamber  to  which  one  might  ficramblcj 
whether  to  shoot  smngglers  in  safety  or  to  regain  the 
breezy  green  summit  of  the  isle.  The  ladies  who  descend 
to  it  arc  generally  sorry  for  themselves  before  they  have 
done  with  it;  but  it  is  a  hole  sufficiently  bold  and  dark 
to  reflect  upon  subsequently  with  the  satisfaction  that 
hallows  an  achievement.  One  is  almost  loath  tc  mention 
the  other  caves  of  Hestan  or  Kathan,  because  they  seem 
mainly  conccrnct!  with  futile  and  unromantic  quests  for 
copper  in  paying  quantities. 

Ivir*  Crockett  knows  his  Galloway  so  thoroughly  that 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  he  has  not  immortalised  its 
midges  as  well  as  its  mountains*  These  arc  the  very  worst 
of  their  kind.  Captain  Yawkins  of  execrable  memory 
might  fairly  h^ve  been  condemned  to  them  instead  of  to 
the  Lcith  gibbet,  where  his  tarred  corpse  at  last  swung 
as  a  warning.  They,  more  than  anything  in  this  fasci- 
nating corner  of  the  land,  may  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
to  the  surface  the  latent  Celt  in  the  modern  Galwcgian. 
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On  Colchester  Oysters 


LL  the  world's   mine  oyster  " — but  though  the 
quaint  conceit  be  in  the  mouth   of  many   a 
worthy  gentleman,   who    loves  to    round    his 
convcrsatbn  with  the  pearls  garnered  from  his  literary 
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forebears^  ]rct  there  his  scholarship  ends  \  nor  docs  he  any 
further  insert  the  knife  of  research  into  his  succulent 
subject.  None  the  les*^  what  a  mine  of  reflections 
may  be  discovered  in  the  associations  of  the  delicious 
bivaWc ! 

Tbe  old  hun^ryouj  KoEniati  vaanie  did  a&ke  i 

Of  a^Utf nil  oyitcTi  (ooL  in  LucJtnc't  Utc  ;  ^^H 

Vo«r  E«>«Jt  beiivr  tiaih,  ind  iuche  perchance  ^^| 

At  tempudCeur  6ni  to  pus  Iroia  Fruxe,  ^^| 

wrote  Sir  Aston  Cokainc,  and  true  it  is  that  from  the 
early  dawn  of  our  history,  when  '*  oysters  from  Britain" 
served  it  Cxsar's  table  formed  not  the  lease  appreciated 
of  the  exotic  delicacies  of  the  day  at  the  Palatine  banquets, 
lo  the  annual  Colchester  oyster  feast,  where  War  Minii- 
CCTs  roar  gently  and  with  softened  orthoduxy  ;£ftcr  dispon- 
ing of  several  downs  of  the  Colnc  "  natives,"  the  oyster  has 
furracd  a  tiny  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire  forged  oui  of 
ju  many  diverse  substances  by  each  succeeding  gencr4Uori 
of  those  who  have  wrought  for  these  realms. 

For  I  take  it  that  the  oyster  may  be  counted  a  British 
product  in  as  high  i  degicc  as  llut  "  roast  beef  of  Old 
England''  which  to-day  still  stands  out  crowned  king 
above  the  steers  of  AmirJia  and  Canada,  and  a  stem 
judge  of  the  canned  coii^kervcs  of  convicted  Chicago. 

There  is  something  British  about  the  very  appearance 
and  character  of  the  oyster,  for  do  not  both  bear  an 
outward  armour  of  roughness  and  strength^  which  con- 
ceals many  s  beauteous  pearl  of  value  deep  bidden  in  its 
inner  fastnesses  > 

But  it  is  oi  the  oyster  as  a  delicacy  for  the  epicure's 
pilate,  and  not  as  a  repository  of  milky  gems,  that  the 
work-a-day  world  wols  ;  so.  continuing  our  fancy,  let 
the  chsract eristics  above  enumerated  prove  that  intrepid 
individual  who  first  decided  to  swallow  one  to  have  been 
a  Briton. 

Colchester  was  formerly  possessed  of  a  standard 
oy'Ster  of  silver,  to  indicate  the  size  which  the  mollusc 
mu:;t  attain  before  it  may  be  eaten  ;  but  its  dimensions 
paJc  before  the  lai^est  oy»ter  ever  round  off  ttie  coast  of 
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BrilKin,   which    weighed  three  and   a  half  pounib  arid 
measured  sovcii  inchci  cich  way. 

To-day,  (rom  the  tattcjiing  grounds  in  the  Pycflccl 
Chajincl  between  Mcrsca  and  Brightlingsca^ — some  seven 
miles  from  the  open  sea — the  Coinc  sends  forth  vast 
numbers  ot'  young  ovstera  to  stock  the  beds  of  Ostcnd 
and  many  another  lisncry, 

ThiA  is  one  of  the  induMrics  whoc  itcnia  m^y  be 
counted  in  the  attractive  figures  of  millions — the  very 
word  m«kea  one  feel  fit  for  a  dozen  as  one  writes  it.  For 
there  is  something  so  regal,  so  imperial,  about  anything 
which  cnn  be  caleulntcd  in  milliDns. 

And  the  Colchester  worthies  pay  due  loyal  homage 
to  their  native  product.  When  the  autumn  equinox 
draws  nigh,  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  attended  by  a  full 
train  of  bcgowncd  Aldermen  and  Councillors,  takes  ship 
from  the  quaint  Hard  at  Brightlingsea  and  sails  over  the 
fishing  grounds — ^a  twciitieth-cfniury  I^ge  in  a  Buccn- 
taur  gay  witli  bunting,  which  at  other  times  plies  the 
humble  trade  of  a  harbour  tug. 

When  the  civic  cortege  is  well  in  the  waters  of  the 
fishery,  the  ancient  {proclamation  of  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season  i*  made  by  the  Recorder,  followed  by  a 
recital  of  che  Chfirtcr  of  the  year  of  Our  Lord  t  rB9  by 
which  King  Richard  Ccpur  de  Lion  confirmed  the  rights 
of  Colchester  to  its  fishery  in  the  Colne, 

The  Mace  a^mrs  the  ceremonial  by  its  rotund 
presence,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proclamation  Mr. 
Mayor  and  his  company  toast  the  »ucc«^s  of  the  season 
by  a  gGuUr  of  gin  and  gingerbread. 

Apart  from  the  delightlul  alliteration  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  refreshments  provided,  it  is  a  lirrlc  diftitidf  to 
account  for  their  choice  on  such  an  occasion. 

Thcreattcr  on  the  shore  a  banquet  of  "natives*'  i^ 
served,  announcement  of  which  is  July  mailc  in  the 
following  week's  k>cal  press,  coupled  with  the  impressive 
statement  that  each  municipal  worthy  paid  for  whar  he 
cewumid. 

Oh,  bicst  and  blameless  bt  rough    wherein  the  oyster 
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of  Its  waten  so  develops  the  $cn$c  of  pcrsuiul  and  public 
rcctitxidc ! 

But  this  is  but  prdiminiry  trifling,  for  ere  HU 
Worship  lays  down  lus  civic  dignity  on  the  approaching 
Navcmber  9»  he  bids  at  his  fincnal  exp^ns^ — once  moro 
pay  due  and  fitting  homage  to  public  morality  in 
Colch  ester—  some  li  vc  h  und  red  guests  to  the  lordly 
Guildhall  crowned  wich  the  sceptred  statue  of  the 
Empress^aint  Helena  (herself  a  "  native  *'),  where  nigh 
on  twelve  thousand  oysters  arc  ritually  consumed  oi% 
tables  lavishly  decked  with  another  proud  product  oi  the 
town,  Colchester  roses. 

After  these  preludes  the  season  is  in  full  swing,  and 
the  total  output  of  the  nshery  annually  exceeds  two 
millions  of  "  native  molluscs,"     Semper fioreaU  ^ 

Correspondence  ^^ 

tA  Fatmus   Lincoimhirc  Village   Church :    Re   7fu 

»Re/ktrr   of  St.    Margaret's   Church  ami  TVuvr^^ 
Mari^ti^  Lincoln  'B 

[Sylvuui  Drbia  cimcitly  covmcodt  ibe  following  ktt«r  lo  tKe 
bvccroUat  atumiofl  of  hit  rciders*} 

Mr.  Urbai*. — May  f  ad'  for  a  space  in  your  Magazine 
to  male  an  urgent  appeal  to  your  readers  to  help  this 
poor  parish  to  raise  a  sum  of  ^600  for  the  most  pressing 
and  necessary  repair  and  prescn'ation  of  its  ancient 
Chiirch  and  Tower  I  The  fabric  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower  ii  fairly  sound,  and  it  Js  on  account  of  the 
serious  omdition  of  the  latter  that  I  venture  to  make 
this  appeal  Our  fine  Saxon  tower  is  of  great  antiquity 
and  very  considerable  archaeological  value.  The  con- 
struction of  it  b  unique  and  it  is  a  rare  antiquarian 
treasure. 

Mr.  W,  P.  D.  Stebbioe,  F.US.,  Mem.  R.  Arch.  Insti- 
tute, in  a  report  ht  has  wTiiten  on  our  ^towcr  says, 
"  Now  in  looking  at  this  tower  of  Marton  Church  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  that  it  has  a  distinct  air  of  its 
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owQ.  .  .  .  The  aaiul  walling  is  inaial)r  of  'ttty  care- 
fully conitrucicd  herring-bone  work  o(  ^n  unuiual  lypc 
and  I  bclic\-e  only  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  as  Profoaor 
Baldwin  Brown  points  out,  in  '*.  fragment  of  the  wall  of 
the  very  early  Norman  ihcH  keep  at  Timworth  Caitlc/' 
The  tower  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Saxon  workmanthip, 
and,  on  the  authority  of  ProfcsKjr  Baldwin  Brown,  wa* 
buih  before  the  Norman  Conc]ucst,  The  walU  at 
the  ground  level  arc  three  feel  ^ix  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  outside  tapers  from  the  ground  upwards 
to  the  belfry  stage  where  a  set  off  occurs. 

The  belfry  stage  has  a  beautiful  two  light  opening 
springing  from  a  centre  shaft  with  rudely  moulded  cap 
and  base.  It  contains  three  bells,  one  of  which  is  dated 
1637. 

The  top  of  the  tower  is  finished  with  a  parapet  of 
fifteenth'Century  work,  having  pinnacles  at  the  angles, 
of  which  the  top  portions  are  missing. 

In  1868  the  north  side  of  the  tower  was  unfor- 
tunately undermined  and  a  heating  chamber  con- 
structed underneath  the  foundation,  which  has  caused 
a  serious  settlement.  The  north,  west  and  east  walb 
are  badly  cracked,  and  the  safety  of  the  tower  is  greatly 
endangered  and  demands  immediate  attention.  This  is 
no  ordinary  church  restoration  appeal.  We  are  asking 
for  funds  to  preserve  from  approaching  decay  a  mo»t 
interesting  specimen  of  a  Saxon  tower. 

Our  famous  Church  is  rich  in  antiquarian  and  archi- 
tectural treasures  in  which  the  work  of  every  century, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth,  is  represented,  and 
fragment!  of  a  still  earlier  period  of  Christian  life  and 
art  are  embodied,  I  feel  sure  that  all  loven  of  ancient 
architecture  will  be  interested  in  the  repair  and  prcserva- 
tionof  sucha  noble  and  venerable  building.  Professor 
Baldwin  Browa  in  a  letter  10  the  "Times  on  the  architec- 
ture of  our  church  said.  **  I  trust  that  the  tower  wQI 
receive  proper  structural  repair,  for  a  church  as  old  as 
the  Norman  Conquest  is  quite  interesting  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  public  at  large.     1  am  sending  my  mice  to 


orresp  onden  ce 

tlic  vicar  in  aid  of  this  good  cause,  which  I  may  perhaps 
venture  to  commend  lo  your  patriotic  readers,"  ^ 

The  piaster  on  the  outside  surface  has  badly  perished^^^ 
and  as  it  P^s  oS  antiquarian  treasures  arc  exposed 
to  view.  The  fragments  of  a  Celtic  cross  have  thus 
been  discovered,  built  up  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
aide.  Several  pieces  of  the  stem  remain,  and  at  least 
one  piece  of  the  circular  head  oi  the  cro^s;  the  chief  ^k 
^urbtcc  pattern  is  a  circular  form  of  *'  knot -work."  " 

^^  On  November  lo,  a  Urge  mass  of  plaster  peeled  off 
^thc  outside  surface  of    the  north  wall   of  the  chancel 
chapel    and  exposed  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  early 
thinccnth-century  window,  five    icci  three  inches    by 
one  foot  nine  tnclies,  blocked  up  (for  how  long  no  one 
knows)    in    a    very  rough  manner  by  pieces  of  broken 
bricks,  small  stones,  and  mortar.     The  window  seems  to 
be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  by  tlie  tide  of 
^ihis  window  in  the  inside  wall  is  a  rudely  carved  crucifix.   ^ 
^P  This  is  a  poor  agricultural  parish,  the  populaiion  of  f 
^ihree  hundred  and  nineteen  being  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  labouring  class,  and  thus  the  limited  nature  ^ 
of  our  iparochJal  resources  and  the  very  pressing  need  of  | 
repair  make  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  public 
to  help  in  our  earnest  endeavour  to  save  and   hand  on 
to    future    generations   this    nobk   example  of    ancient 
workmanship. 

The  work  of  repair  has  been  entrusted  to  tltc  Society 
T  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  pcuonal  aupcr vision  of  the 
^^ichitcct  iu  cousultatjou  with  the  society, 
^y  The  sum  re(]uired  h  jC^oo.  En  the  bank  or  promised 
'      Is  £220.     There  remaim  to  be  railed  ^£380, 

An  account  has  been  opened  at  the  Union  of  London 
and  Smith's  Bank,  Lincoln,  imo  which  donations  may 
be  paid,  -  * 

J.  H.  MALLiMDtK,  Vicar. 
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A  Rttk  of  HcBry  Vllfs  Great  SrorrAavu 
of  the  Navy 

Mr.  Urban, — I  send  you  two  «kctchc>  of  windove 
which  Jirc,  I  believe,  still  to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Meat 
Market  by  the  River  Thames  U  Dcptford,  They  belong  to 


Gfcftt  Stor«Kou&e,  Depdord 

the  old  '*  Great  Storehouse  "  of  the  Navy  whieh  was  erected 
by  King  Henry  V'lIL  in  1513,  The  inscription  beneath 
oncjof  them  tells  its  own  talc ;  yet  attention  may  well  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  A^X',  is  there  to  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  more   ueual  A.D.,  and  also  that  chc  knot   badge 


which  unites  the  monogram  is  cunningly  devised  to  form 
the  figure  8,  TTic  smJl  niche,  above,  doubtless  once  held 
I  figure  therein.  This  mndow  has,  as  tnky  be  seen,  boen 
bricked  up  ;  the  other  is  yet  glazed  and  heavily  barred. 
In  a  MS.  folio  of  169S,  excellently  tlluslrated  in  water- 
colour,  the  plans  of  the  Deptford  Dockyard  both  prior  to 
16S8  and  in  1698  are  all  given  with  the  greatest  eUbon- 
tion^  and  therein  this  building  can  be  traced-  Sundry 
other  details  of  the  buildings  arc  al&o  most  carefully 
shown,  notably  a  twisted  pinnacle  at  one  end  of  a  gable, 
ifid  a  diamond  in  brickwork  sarmounrcd  by  a  brick  cross, 
beneath  which  is  afourlight  Tudor  window  with  dripstone; 
in  the  wall  of  another,  the  gateway  with  its  royal  arms, 
the  ancient  clocktower,  and  a  bell  cupoliu  To  this  MS. 
collection  there  isa  fearsome  title-page.  At  the  top  on  a 
pink  curtain  with  a  red  back  and  heavy  gold  fringe  is  a 
kngthy  inscription  telling  us  that  it  is  the  "Survey  and 
De^ption  of  the  Principal  Harboi^rs  with  the  Accomo- 
dations and  Conveniences  fur  Erecting,  Moaring,  Sccure- 
tng  and  Refitting  the  Navy  RoyaU  of  England,  &c.  &c. 
1698,"  This  curtain  is  sustained  in  the  air  by  half  a 
dozen  cupids  with  quaintly  muki-colourcd  wings.  Beneath, 
from  the  horizon  to  the  middle  distance,  is  a  huge  fleet  of 
war  vcsscU  all  flying  peniiajiu  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George 
with  a  red  fly  uniiW  to  the  present  "  red  ensign."  In 
the  immediate  foreground  wc  have  Neptune  Jn  his  car 
bearing  the  Royal  Standard  of  William  III.  attached  to 
his  time-honoured  trident,  i.f.  1  and  4  grand  quarters. 
Modem  France  and  England  quarterly,  1  Scotland, 
3  Ireland,  over  all  in  a  scutcheon  of  pretence  Nassau. 
The  car  ts  dragged  by  sca-horscs  and  attended  by  four 
tritons. 

This  building  was  erected  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  present  Trinity  House,  as  chat  Corporation  dates 
from  1514,  though  a  private  guild  hsd  been  licensed  the 
year  previously.  It  was  not  unril  the  year  1520  that  the 
building  yard  and  the  superintendence  of  the  storehouses 
at  Deptford  were  placed  under  the  control  of  theGuild  of 
Trinity  Brethren.     Of  the  early  storvke\:pcrs  a  few  names 
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irc  known-  John  Hupton  (erroneously  given  4  knight- 
hood in  X  letter  from  hi»  successor  William  Conson  to 
Wobc))  held  the  office  in  1513-  Sir  Thcnuis  Spcrt,  the 
fabled  founder  of  the  Trinity  Hou»c,  ww  there  certainly 
in  i5'26.     Ill  1575  one  Henry  Gilman  was  In  office.    He 


Smill  window,  Oreit  Storchouie,  Depdord 

was  followed  by  Christopher  Baker,  to  whom  succeeded 
Wm-  Borough.  In  later  times  the  many  visits  of  Pcpys 
10  Dcptford  are  duly  recorded  in  his  Diary,  the  first  entry 
being  October  9,  166c.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  much  engaged  on  the  excavation  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Crisp's  *'  sassc  '  at  the  dockyard.  This  "  sassc  "  is  shown 
on  the  plans,  and  was  a  lat^c,  irregular-shaped  quadri- 
lateral wet  doc!i.  Pcpys  also  records  the  finding,  where 
the  wcc  dock  was  ma^^e,  of  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 


fupfxncd  of  Queen  Eli£;ibc(h\  limt,"  which  contained 
ich  sionc  shot  of  eighteen  inches  diameter.  Hi^  9«ti^ 
fiction,  toDt  i^  recorded  that  his  *'  name  is  up  for  a  good 
htibftnd  to  the  King  and  a  good  man,**  while  all  the  other 
oficcr*  at  Dcptford  arc  much  the  reverse.  It  is  iu- 
icrc9ting  to  read  in  the  MS.  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  that  the  value  of  the  Great  Storehouse  building  iii 
1668  and  also  in  1696  13  estimated  at  ^1939  ta-  9d. 
One  is  inclined  to  speculate  aa  to  how  the  odd  is.  ^d. 
was  arrived  at. 

Raymono  Nkwburch. 


EMa*  UxBAN, — I  send  a  few  conjectural  emendations  in 
[be  text  of  Shakespeare. 
TAr  fempfst^  lii.  i,  14,  15  : — 


Conjectural  Ememiations  in  Shakesptare 


But  these  iw«cc  ihooghts  do  even  rttrcth  my  Ubroai, 
Mott  btttie  Idt,  vrJicn  I  60  il. 


I 

• 


Thb  is  the  reading  of  the  First  Folio,  the  rest  givif^ 
"  basic  least.''  For  numerous  conjectures,  sec  the  Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare 

To  me  the  word  *'cvcn  "  qualifying  "refresh"  has 
ilways  been  noc  the  least  difficulty  of  the  passage,  and  1 
believe  thit  '*  even  ''  and  "  Most "  have  been  transposed. 
Taking  Bulloch  *s  "busilicst"  and  wriciiig  "labour"  for 
;'  Ubrous,"  I  suggest; — 

Hut  fheie  tweet  thoughti  do  vMst  rcfrtih  my  hbour, 
Et^en  ^iluti  *bvQ  I  do  it. 

'or  "  busiliest  "  cp.  '*  cAsiliest  "  Cymbeiin^^  iv.  2»  106. 
Thr  Mtrrj  ff^ivfj  e/  IVindj^r^  iii.  1,  5:— 

MarTj.  sir.  tie  pitttc-wsH,  the  pvk-ward,  eveiy  wjjr;  dd  Wiadnr 
i;r,  »nd  vrtrj  way  but  the  town  way, 

y,  "  the  spirflf^w^d  "  ? 

MxASun  jor  Meaiure^  ii.  r,  33: — 

Showing  we  wcaiIU  not  ipirc  bt4Ttn  n  wc  love  it< 
'  spirt "  ? 
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Measure  fir  Mtasarty  in.  i,  ^^\ — 

^L  ior  all  thj  bleiie<l  ycuUi 

^B  Beoora««  ai  iscd  ^d  ^th  betf  tLt  ^liiu 

^B  Of  piliied  cM.  ^ 

Qy.  "  (^fftfrf"  ?  fp-  Coriolanus^  u  4»  38*  "  a^irfrf  fears," 
TAr  ff^itttcr's  Ttf/f,  iii.  l,  43: — 

^L  For  life  I  prize  Et  ^H 

^P  At  I  wdgh  grief,  ^| 

Richard  she  Thirds  17,  4,  175: —  H 

Faith,  ooDc,  but  Htjmplir«7  Haar,  tlkAt  callM  foor  grace         ^| 
To  bieakfdit  once  forih  of  m/  cornptny.  ^| 

I  believe  wc  should  read,  "  Kaith^  none  but,  humph^  yotrf 
hour/' etc.  Singer  and  Tawncy  refer  to  5/.  JcZ/v  xvi,2i  : 
''A  womin,  when  she  is  in  travail,  hath  sorrow,  because 
her  hour  is  come;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the 
child,  she  remembcrcih  no  more  the  unguish,  for  joy  (hat 
a  min  is  born  into  the  world":  ana  if  "your"  was 
written  "  y"/*  it  would  easily  account  for  the  final  syllable 
of  '*  Humphre)\"  The  sense  would  then  be,  "  Kaith,  no 
comfortable  hour  (I.  173)  but  that  in  which  you  were 
delivered  of  your  burden  of  mc  then  in  your  womb," 
Cp,  I,  1O4,  "  kr\^^  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  f  " 
Antony  and  Cltofatra^  ii,  7,  99  : — 

PoiiCM  it,  1*11  nuke  aDiwa. 

Perhaps,  **  Po9se«  irj,"  i.t.  tell  \x%  what  you  mean  by  "  Be 
a  child  o*  the  time  "  ;  as  in  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3,  149,  and 
ebewhere. 

Antony  and  CUopatra^  ii.  7,  1 38 : — 


Thcie  druroi  I  tJicae  vumpct^  fliii«  \  what  1 

Ltt  Neptune  hear  vrc  bJd  a  loud  larcwcD 

To  tlic*e  grcxi  fcllowi :  louiid  ftud  be  Kitig'd,  loand  ot&t! 

Qy.  "ipeaJt,  drums!  speak^  trumpets,"  etc. 


I     Cymhlini^  ni.  6,  34: —  fl 

I  Ho  t  who's  here  ^^^| 

I  If  AiiTthiag  thn*f  cirtl,  ipeik ;  if  urigc,  ^''^H 

I  Take  or  tend.    Ho!    No  tafwer  f    Thca  TU  cam*  fl 

Ffossibly,  ''Take  all  and  end.     No  ansircr?  then  I'Ul 
I  Tii?e//}A  Nighu  Hi  4-  ■ 

I     Mr.  Urban, —  In  Twelfth  Xigbt^  iii.4,  when  Olivia  my^S 
Mo   Milvolio   "Wilt    thou  go  to  bcd»  M^voUo  ?  *'    Mh 
nplic«  '*To   bed  I  ay,  sure^theart^  and  VU  c^me  to  thit*^W 
U  must   have  occurred    to  miny  scholars  that   the  words 
which  I  have  ttalici<«<i   ard  a  <|uotalton  froni  an  old  iong,  _ 
I  have  not  found  the  *tong,  but  1  have  found  in  "  Tarlton^ftf 
Jest* "    Malvolio's    very    words.       In    the    Je»l    "  How 
Tarlton   and    his  oaistesisc  of    Waltham  met  '*  we  read, 
"WcU,  to  have  their  cufiComc,  she  agreed   to  cvcrytKlng, 
like  a  subtiU  oastc^c:  and   it  so  fell  6ut  that  Tarlton, 
having   her  in  a  roomc  at   her  house,  askt   her  which  of  ■ 
those  two  beds  were   big   enough   for  them  two.     This,.! 
said  4hc  ;    therefore,  ^^v^  t^   i/J,  swtiUh^art,  he  comt   t&\ 
thee,"     (The  itnlics   are    my    own.)      The   first    extant  | 
edition  of  these  Jests  is  dated  i6t  1^  but  there  were  earlier 
editions  that  were  thumbed  out  of  existence  or  have  ycfj 
to  be  discovered. 

A.     H.    BuiLEN. 

[P.S. — I  have  shown  this  letter  to  my  friend  Mr.  R.  B.  1 
McKcrrcw,  who  points  out  to  me  that  '*  An   3n:>wcrc  to 
*goo  to  bed  swctc  hartc  '  "  was  one  of  twcnty*-twu  ballads 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  to  E.  White,  August  1, 
1566.     Has  anybody  ever  seen  the  original  ballad  ?] 

Conopa'  and  Lady  Austen 

Mr,  URRAN,-*-In  the  October  number  of  your  Maga-i 
line  appeared  an  article  on  "Cowpcr  and  Lady  Austen/* 
'^  looking  rhmugh  a  hnok  of  newspaper  cuttings  of  my 

afidfalher^  John  Webb,  I  found  the  subjoined  poeoin 
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which  I  believe  never  to  have  Ikch  published  except  in  % 
countrjr  newspaper,  ftom  which  my  gmnd^athcr  copied 
it  sixty  or  seventy  years  ngo.  I  have  never  ohservcd  it 
in  any  of  the  editions  of  Cowper's  poetrv  which  I  have 
seen.  It  is  intensely  sad  and  pathetic^  and  might  well 
have  been  written  when  the  poet  parted  with  Lady 
Austen. 

AftTiiuR   T-  Webb. 


In  one  of  his  fit*  of  melancholy  Cowper  composed  the 
following  exquisite  line*,  which  we  believe  have  never 
been  incorpnratttl  in  any  collection  of  his  porm*.  The 
heart  in  which  the  peru*tal  of  them  excites  no  comp:t«sion 
will  never  be  affected  by  anything. 

John   Webb. 

Doomed  J«  I  am  in  tclitudc  to  w«ite 

Xhr  prpifnt  mnmrnti,  ind  Tcgfrt  ihc  pait, 

Deprived  of  every  joy  |  valued  moit. 

My  friend  torn  from  mc,  ft  my  miiirtie  lofc. 

Call  not  ihij  gloom  I  vrear^  thii  aniioua  mien. 

The  doll  effect  <A  humour,  cr  of  tplccn, 
SiUl,  ittll  I  mourn  with  porh  returning  day^ 
Him  maiched  by  faie  in  early  rouUi  iway> 
And  hn  ihro"  udiotiBycart  oi  Joabi  &  piin. 
F>xcd  Id  hei  choke*  aad  fiithfuk,  but  m  vain. 
Ye,  |>ronc  to  pUyv  (cnercui,  and  aJaccrc, 
WhoiP  eye  ne'er  yet  refuted  the  wretch  a  tear ; 
Whose  heart  the  re<il  claim  of  friendship  kncwa. 
Nor  tliinka  j  lovcrSaie  but  fancied  woe«, 
Behold  me  etc  my  dcfiincd  cnurw  haU  done, 
Can  forth  a  wanderer,  oa  a  world  uriLuown, 
Set  me  negUctfd  nn  ihc  world'i  mdecoiit. 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  Ion  ; 
Nor  aik  why  cloudi  or  torrow  ihadc  my  hrow^ 
And  rcad^  lean  ante  nor  rcaw  to  flow ; 
Why  nU  that  toothca  a  heart  from  anguish  free, 
And  that  d^jghti  the  happy  palU  an  me  \ 

The  Deterioration  of  Modern  Boots 

Mr.  Urban,*— *  You  and  your  renders  must  alike  ftsrc 
observed,  with  regret^  the  rapid  dctcriorialion  of  the  bulk 
of  modern  books.     1  refer  first  in  this  connection  not  to 
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errespfmdence 

the  material  which  the  authors  put  iaio  ihem — though 
cynical  wu  might  find  some  caustic  things  to  say  upon 
tiis  subject — bur  to  what  1  may  call  the  garb  of  the 
rolumes.  Novels,  gaudily  bound  in  scarlet  and  other 
bright  hues,  soon  become  diacoloured,  and  acquire  a  loolc 
of  premature  age,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  dilaptda* 
tion  into  which  the  component  sheets  early  fall  even  when 
tl>e  volume  is  read  by  tew  and  is  carefully  handled.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  text-books  and  the  more  modestly 
presented  works  on  serious  subjects  generally,  ft  seemsfl 
^  if  the  dignity  of  books  were  not  properly  recognised  by 
those  who  issue  them  at  the  present  rime ;  and  this  atti- 
tude upon  their  part  may  largely  account  for  the  contumely 
with  which  the  public  treats  mosc  of  the  current  literature 
of  our  day, 

A  book  is  no  longer  received  by  those  into  whose  ■ 
session  it  ordinariTy  comes  with  respect.  It  is  not 
rded  as  an  instructor  or  an  exponent  of  a  high  art. 
If  it  professes  to  give  information  upon  a  specific  subject, 
it  is  more  often  than  nut  hastily  and  superciliously 
skimmed  through  in  the  search  for  what  it  ha^  to  say 
upon  some  particular  point  of  personal  interest  to  the  ■ 
buyer.      If  it   is,  as   far  too  many  publications  now  arc, 

•another   addition    to  the   vase  decaying   heap   of  fiction, 
nothing  is  demanded  of  it    but  that   it  shall   ajnu^  by  ■ 
appcatling    to   the    lowest   emotions,  the    crudest   curies*  ■ 
^ty,  the   least  polished   appreciation  of  humour.     \i   it  I 
docs    not    divert    the    reader,   it  is  cast  aside ;    if  it  has  f 
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diverted  him,    it    has  no   better  fate,  but    is    carelessly 

fiaMcd  oti   as  a  thing  of  no  further  value  or  treated  as 
umber. 

Of  course  there  arc  many  exceptions.  Books  of  worthy 
worthily  printed  and  bound,  arc  by  no  means  extinct; 
ut  the  output  of  them  is  not  great,  and  a  high  propor- 
lon  of  them  appear  as  limited  editions  at  a  price  which  is 
Tohibitivc  to  the  larger  and  less  wealthy  class  of  buyers. 
rhe  kind  of  books  which  have  increased  in  number  in 
ratio  to  the  growth  of  population  is  the  kind  which  is 
good    neither  in  matter  nor  form.     In  fact,  the  modern 
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dcvdopment  of  education  has  produced  a  raat  horde  of 
readers  who  have  oo  judgment  in  literature,  and  who  are 
impatient  oi  instruction.  The  temptation  to  cater  for 
them  seems  C9  have  proved  irresistible  ;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  general  degradation  in  alt  departments  of  book- 
production.  The  Wame,  it  seems  to  me,  rests  most 
heavily  upon  men  who,  with  the  ability  to  raise  the 
minds  of  their  contemporaries,  merely  play  upon  their 
idle  inclinations  and  pander  to  their  lower  ta*le,  for  the 
sake  of  prolit.  Have  our  popuUf  authors  lost  the  sense 
of  a  mission  ?  If  they  fitly  guarded  the  dignity  of  their 
calling,  the  public  would  «oon  IcArn  to  regard  books 
with  that  respect  which  they  should  deserve,  and  the 
concensus  of  book-buyers  would  require  that  volumes 
should  be  presented  in  a  suitable  and  seemly  guise»  and 
not  be  the  tawdr)%  ill-made  things  that  they  now  so 
often  are.  The  whole  artistic  and  mtellectual  life  of  the 
nation  would  l>e  quickened  by  the  restoration  to  it»  right 
plane  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  influeares  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women. 

B.  G.  L. 


Sylvan  US  Urban^s  t^(otebook 

IT  Is  high  time  that  the  dwellers  in  cities  should  consider 
the  inefficiency  of  local  authorites  in  dcalmg  with  such 
normal  and  recurrent  events  as  snowstorms  in  winter. 
This  is  ail  important  hygienic  question.  During  the  last 
period  of  severe  weather  the  snow,  in  London,  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  by-strcets,  where  it  deteriorated  into  the 
most  noxious  kind  of  slush.  In  many  of  the  main  tho- 
roughfares it  was  noc  adequately  dealt  with.  As  a  result, 
women  of  all  classes^  the  majority  of  them  lightly  shod, 
were  shopping  or  atttrmling  to  other  business  under  con- 
ditions likely  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  their  health. 
This  state  of  things  is  especially  hard  for  women  in  the 
poorer  ranks  of  lil^c  ;  the  large  number  of  girls  who,  for 
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until  salaries,  work  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  or  waitresses, 
tfld  thOM  cmptoyecl  in  factories,  have  no  option  as  to  the 
&me  when  they  m\l  remain  indoors  ;  women  in  domestic 
arvtcc  may  be  despatched  upon  crmnds  at  any  hour  offl 
the  day;  and  housewives  in  the  needier  sections  of  the  ^ 
working*classe$  are  compelled  to  make  tfccir  small  pur*^ 
chsses  at  frequent  intervals. 


To  women  of  all  these  classes  the  risk  of  illness  is  a  very  | 
strious  matter.  To  those  whose  work  lies  away  from 
I  home,  sickness  probably  means  loss  of  pay  and  it  may,  if] 
.  protracted  to  any  considerable  length,  mean  loss  of  em- 
ployment- The  mothers  in  tiectssitous  families  arc  often 
unable  to  find  anyone  who  will  properly  discharge  their 
domestic  duties  while  they  arc  unfit  for  the  work, and  they 
either  strive  to  perform  their  duties  when  their  strength 
is  overtaxed  by  the  effort,  or  their  children  and  homes  arc 
neglected.  The  removal  of  snow  is  not  an  impossible 
task  in  urban  areas,  nor  is  it  seriously  difficult  when  large 
gangs  of  unemployed  workmen  can  be  assembled  at  any 
point  within  an  hour  or  twa  Why,  then,  should  the  local 
authorities,  year  after  year,  show  themselves  seemingly 
overwhelmed  by  an  occurrence  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  expect  ? 

SylvAHUs  Urban  prtipounds  the  su^cstion  that  any 
person  who  comes  forward  a5  a  candidate  for  municipal 
office  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  what 
one  may,  perhaps^  call  civic  hygiene.  If  ihis  were  done,  it 
Is  probable  that  the  smoke  nuisance  and  the  snow  nuisance 
would  in  measurable  time  be  abated ;  and  it  might  even 
come  to  be  regarded  as  marvellous  that  alt  persons,  young 
and  old,  should  continue  to  breathe,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  foul,  contaminated  air  which  at  present  is  che  lot  of  all 
whose  lines  are  laid  in  crowded  places. 

J^ff  The  terrible  railway  accident  which  tCKik  place  near 
Arbroath  illustrates  that  habit  of  travelling  in  any  and  all 
drcUmstances  which  is  so  strong  In  the  British  public  that 
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it  dcties  alike  danger  and  discomfort.  There  can  be  only 
comparatively  few  among  the  large  crowds  whom  the 
railway  companies  convey  in  midwinter  who  arc  compelled 
to  perform  the  journeys  which  seem  so  unattractive  but 
are  lightly  undertaken-  The  people  of  these  islands  have, 
in  fact,  become  a  restless  race.  Movement  may  atmo$C 
be  said  to  be  a  temperamental  necessity  to  them. 

The  restlessness  shows  itself  elsewhere  than  in  the  habit 
of  travelling.  Popular  novels  and  serial  stories  must  hurry 
from  one  sensational  incident  to  another.  The  leisurely 
development  of  character  and  the  adequate  description  of 
pUces  arc  considered  boring.  It  becomes  increasingly 
difficulty  apparently,  for  the  average  Briton  to  give  a  con^ 
tinuous  concentration  of  attention  to  any  subject,  unless 
its  importance  as  concerns  his  interests  compels  him  to  do 
so,  The  upper  classes  arc,  to  the  full,  as  restless  as  the 
lower.  Undoubtedly  literature  of  the  higher  ordcr»  to- 
gether with  works  upon  philosophy  and  scientific  subjects, 
suffers  from  this  customary  refusal  to  devote  to  anything 
the  mental  exertion  which  should  be  given  to  some  things 
with  alacrity  and  pleasure. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  development  of  the  trait  is  the 
impatience  of  a  religious  service  of  any  length  which  is 
notoriously  characteristic  of  modern  congregations.  The 
demand,  and  one  might  fairly  say  the  inexorable  demand^ 
is  for  the  liturgy  piecemeal  and  for  short  sermons.  An 
incumbent*  except  in  remote  and  ^*  backward  "places,  who 
should  give  to  his  parishioners  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  it  was  presented  to  their  predecessors  fifty 
years  ago,  and  a  sermon  of  the  length  to  which  their 
fathers  were  accustomed^  would  probably  empty  his  church. 
Indeed,  the  evolution  of  Divine  Service  in  this  country 
during  the  last  6fty  years  will  he  a  subject  of  surpassing 
interest  for  some  future  historian  of  our  social  life.  It 
shows  the  singular  change  which  has  come  over  the  mental 
habits — perhaps  even  over  the  mental  constitution — of  the 
nation  during  the  last  half*ccntury.     In  almost  all  thing* 
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die  appeal  toth^  senses  and  the  emotions  is  preferred  Co 
the  appeal  to  the  mtnd^atid  in  almost  all  things  reasoning 
is  eschewed  and  there  is  a  cry  for  excitement. 

All  who  are  "poor  sailors*' and  dread  the  Channel 
Then  their  faces  arc  set  towards  the  Continent,  will  be 
tempted  CO  support  the  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a 
Channel  Tunnel,  But  those  who  consider  the  history  of 
France  in  relation  to  this  country  will  recognise  how  serious 
a  milicar)-  question  must  be  answered  bdbre  the  project 
could  be  safdy  adopted.  It  is  true  that  the  two  rations 
have  not  been  at  warsincc  the  rime  of  Waterloo,  but  often 
the  tnctioation  for  war  has  unmistakably  prevailed  on 
both  rides  of  the  water.  The  ovation  accorded  to  the  late 
Mr.  Krugcr,  the  Fashoda  difficulty,  ihc  Newfoundlajid 
<£spuic,  the  trouble  about  the  delimitation  of  ihc  frontier 
in  West  AtVica,  the  i^uarrei  in  Siam — all  thc%  things 
should  warn  those  who  may  be  toa  eager  10  assist  a  scheme 
that  looks  at  a  6nt  glance  as  if  it  would  be  an  earnest  of 
future  peace.  There  could  be  no  greater  icmptaUOfi  than 
thai  which  would  incite  a  popuW  French  military  man, 
on  an  occasion  when  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  were 
ng  agHin^tt  Grciit  Britain,  to  attempt  the  nuEliftcation 
^)f  the  means  on  which  this  country  woiild  rely  for  rcndcr- 
iag  the  tunnel  useless  in  war  dmc^  and  the  capture  of  the 
British  end  of  it  by  a  ct^up  dc  main.  Such  an  exploit  would 
be  intensely  admired  by  the  succcdslut  soldier's  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  he  would  probably  be  supported  by  the 
money  and  infiucnce  of  all  tbc  classes  in  France  which 
in  their  dread  of  Socialiam  arc  prone  to  »cek  any  and 
cYcry  opportunity  of  dlrerting  men's  minds  from  the 
doctrines  that  it  pre^nts.  It  would  be  nbsurd  to  suppose 
that  knowledge  of  our  accepted  method  of  dealing  with 
the  tunnel  in  the  event  of  hostilities  would  not  be  gained 
by  the  General  Sta^  of  the  great  Continental  Powers^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  information  was  acquired,  careful  and 
persistent  study  would  be  given  to  the  problem  of  thwart- 
ing that  method.  The  Government  01  a  couiurj  in  which 
respect  for  commercial  enterprise  is  so  strong  as  it  is  in 
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EnglADd  would  ceruinty  hesitate  till  tlic  liLst  moment 
before  giving  the  ofdcr  which  wuuld  ruin  the  tunnel^  and 
the  hesitation  might  lost  too  long. 


Harringay  and  Hortntj 


Hakmh^T  and  Ho*ii*cy  are  Dcm 
iq[«rdc<l  ■«  dcaotioff  ftvpaivte 
localitifi.      Bni  At  one   tlfDC    ihc^ 

w«rc  m^clf  ahcmitivc  niraci  for 
the  unc  i^acc,  ind  if  thcr  ire 
ir*c«d  bKk  to  Thtir  <in|m  it  will 
be  found  tlut  the)'  ftpc  alto  the 
Mine  Rime  for  the  ume  plicc, 

Early  record*  refer  to  thb  dit- 
uici  »i  Haringhee,  or  Haringcjr, 
rarioutly  >pch,  ind  m  Haracjcy, 
llotiuey,  or  ''  H«nc*y  «liu  Hm- 
ryngajr.*'  Lyiooi  thooght  tihac 
Hiniimar  alight  perhap*  mean 
H«r*io^»  or  *"  Wc-rocaiow," 
but  it  ii  much  more  probible  ihsi 
U  wu  oeigiiullj-  HinioKi-KAf 
(Aii(Eb-Siicn  4ii*,  1  hadffc}-- 
thftt  it*  the  hcdi^od  phcc  or  coclo* 
turc  (in  ihe  foifit)  held  by  Hir- 
ring.  Now  if  wc  t*fcc  "  Harnc* 
■CT,"  and  ■upp'?  ^''^  ^"  ^^'^ 
obrUHu  WitcTt,  tha> : 

HAROON{G)S(H)BV, 

vrc  get  Hityogihey,  iftd  »  wc 
IBjy  Tery  **fcly  conclude  rfi*t 
H«n-ittK«y  uid  Homiey  Afc  ody 
variatiocu  of  the  one  Riiac.  A 
retoTD  of  the  Dunbcr  of  iLehowct 
in  Middlioe^  midc  in  the  time 
ot  Eihnfd  VI.,  illutritei  the 
id««iniy  of  thr  two  fomi*  by 
mokioft  of  the  pl»te  buih  as 
Hu&ysgtty  i&d  u  HanuKy. 

Harrii^iyr  oihcrwiw  Honuey» 
at  oDc  time  coiuiitcJ  inoatly  of 
wooded  land,  hrnre  ihe  tiilc 
*'p«ri"    io  ottcn  gjirea   to   \u 


FLi&bary  Pari  {ooee  called  Honuey 
Wood)p  Highj!<ie  Wood,  Cien 
Wood,  Biihop't  Wood,  a»d  oihen 
now  or  quite  recently  euitit^, 
were  all  oacc  pin  of  the  great  pitk 
xvhkh  extended  from  liliiigtoo 
to  Friern  Bamct,  «ad  froai  Haek- 
ncy  to  Hampiteid.  The  pari  i«ii 
marked  oiF  tfooi  the  tunouodiag 
Fomi  of  Mtddlctcz  ai  the dcmeane 
of  the  Bitfaopof  London,  probaUy 
>ooiL  alter  the  ^4omaJ1  Cont^ueae. 
But  in  »pitc  of  in  iixe  it  U  not 
named  in  the  Dooe»d ay  Survey, 
proi>ably  became  it  wa«  tnovtly 
forcft'Und,  and  as  nch  under  the 
pecaliaf  juritdiction  of  theCrovti 
tad  not  liable  to  taxation.  The 
Survey  vfa*  made  for  fiical  and 
not  for  topographical  purpOM*. 

For  a  Nonnan  biahop  fond  of 
huttiinit,  M  jtU  Norm  Am  werTf 
whether  btthope  or  not.  Harriogty 
Puk  wa«  a  deliKhtiul  po*KM>o«t 
and  *tTy  >oon,  pcrhapi  almoit 
iaiGDcdiitcly,  afEcr  receiFing  Ic 
from  the  kin;^  the  biihop  buih 
himielf  ■  cattle  or  hLiniinjfbol 
her<«  But  the  i^fornution  avail- 
able 00  the  subject  of  the  ep-Ko* 
pal  palace  at  Homiey  li  exceed* 
in^ty  meagre,  and  At  the  pre»ent 
day  evtfi  in  ftte  woald  hare  beea 
lonf  foTsoncfl  hfld  It  oot  bcco 
nought  out  aod  dciCTjbcd  by  a  local 
hiitorian,  wboic  Kcouni  i%  <ii>otcd 
bclo«v.  The  dwelling  tn  cjucttioQ 
freini  io  have  been  a  fnoited 
cutk,  itanding  on  an  eaiocDcv 
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iarrtngay  am 


the  woodj,  bat  noc« 

I»  ih*  jounentlk  century,  either 
bccsttic  muccd  ciitl^  were  ftot 
cacotingcd  in  the  adghboiarhcod 
d  Loodon,  oc  bccautc  age  rvn- 
da«<l  ii  im>«Xc,  it  wu  pulled 
iown,  ftikd  i<  n  uU  dut  the  tfia««* 
tiili  wen  cniployod  fof  Um  boild- 
ing  of  old  Homicy  Chord*  In 
tiui  ciM,  and  luppcuing  the  iuaAlty 
■wpfd  d4tt  (oc  ihc  church — 
1500  to  h*  accurate,  the  ruiiu 
«ut  biTt  liin  i<it  «1  k«it  I  cea- 
mrj  before  being  msde  uk  of  for 
tk  cOQitructton  ol  the  dmrctL 

Nuideiii  die  «uiLi|iury  And  topo- 
fnpbrr»  who  wro:<  in  159],  i>y» 
liuc  Uw  foundauofu  were  more 
Utf  tkotc  of  «  csitic  thait  of  ■ 
lodfEe,  and  addi  dut  ibc  diuhes 
were  ttdl  to  be  acgu  uu  the  luU. 
thfiugb  ovtrgrown  with  buthcri, 
that  *oi»c  rcoLAkBi  of  the  old 
Ic — bficii,  riles,  «n<i  Conuih 
eie  iy\n%  about  in  heaps, 
upon  the  very  foiiutLKivns 
oaki  of  iQOTc  thui  a  ceiituij't 
{Towih.     It  n\>uld  leem  thii  the 

ulc  w«  rcpficetl  hj  a  "  lodge/' 
t  ji,  by  a  lude  houK  of  qq 
grf  t  coiuequettce,  and  ib^t  tl>« 
rubble  Bccn  by  NoiJen  wai  the 
mnaint  thereof,  while  oika  oceo- 
^cd  ihe  »iic  of  the  cutle*  The 
lodge  becane  a  rendeace  of  Um 
Dukei  oi  Glouccater. 

Fof  the  benefit  of  thotc  who 
««Qld  like  to  iearch  for  Uacet  oi 
the  old  ^ic  on  Lodge  WIW  it  may 
be  jntcicii'tig  10  quote  from 
Priclcit^  wbo  iu  hii  Hiitsry  ^j 
Higk^U  (iS4a)  givct  the  foUovrm^ 
ideDtih^ation  : 

^  In  tteawjrd  planof  theparuh 
9t  HoTAMy  tt;c  Dcld  numbered 
6}t  »  called  Lodge  HUl;  it  n 
frfUB^T'^  on  ib«  wen  by  a  wood. 


I ^ 


which  reachei  Irojn  thence  up  to 
HuDpiicad  Lane,  near  tiie  en* 
trance  loJgei  of  Ken  Wood  Ea- 
tate.  Tbii  ivood  .  .  .  goci  tttll 
b>'  the  name  01  Biihop  t  Wood. 
Lodge  HJl  is  ihe  lourth  &eLd 
lODih  -westward  of  the  manor 
fam-houEc,  on  the  itofib  road 
beivrccn  Highf^ace  and  Finchley, 
jnd  ia  intrnccccd  by  the  lice  of 
dirition  bcrvcm  Homiey  acd 
FinchJcy  parbbei;  it  is  peculiarly 
protnii>cni  Ai  thf  highcii  «pot  ol 
gmund  xt.  the  centre  of  the  dc- 
[Oeuie  landt  of  the  Bithop  of 
Lodidon,  of  which  Lodge  Hill  t.xd 
a  Tcry  coiisiderablc  eateut  of  pro- 
petiy  itill  form  a  part.  .  .  .  Tlie 
form  oi  the  tnoat  is  itill  vitible, 
and  i%  ffcventy  yardi  aqmre;  the 
lite  of  the  castle  ii  itill  uneven^ 
and  bears  die  tracer  of  the  fotiner 
ioundatioQi  1  it  11  icukewbal 
higher  than  the  ground  outside 
ibe  ucnehca.  The  portion  of  the 
moat,  which  itill  remamt^  cooaiata 
of  a  spring  cosiatantty  runuiog/' 

A  ramuitic  ef<itode  in  the  hii- 
lory  of  Robeii  Bruce  is  connected 
by  Jane  Porte/,  in  her  novel 
"The  Scottish  Chids,"  with 
Lodge  Hill,  diouf^h  I  cannot  say 
upon  what  autliorfty.  Bdward  L 
hid  received  a  letter  from  S;ot- 
Um)  betraying  certain  of  Bruce'B 
pUna.  Uruce  Jt  that  time  was  at 
or  near  Loiulua.  Who,  then,  waa 
harbourir^  hiio  i  The  king^i  fut- 
picion  fell  upoa  Gbucettcr,  who 
was  with  him  when  he  received 
the  letter  *'  la  case  you  know 
tbisrcberi  bidiug-pWe,"  said  he 
10  the  rurl,  *'quit    not    this  room 

tdl  lie  u  brought  before  me.''  Ai 
that  moment  Bruce  wds  concealed 
in  (iioucutcr's  U>dgd  at  Lodge 
Hill.  The  earl,  dii^yed,  ncM 
hii  brains  for  a  neana  of  waroiof 


* 


I 
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ot  ItU  fncDil  TO  t)>cM«  pr««ent- 
Thoi  ao  id«d  cimc  to  him. 
Stooping,  he  fcxDottd  hit  ipux*. 
ud  ^odod  ihrm,  n^th  «  pufte.  to 
Lord  Mootfccncry,  trho  wai  in 
hit  (onfidcncf,  ayiog  cirekvly, 
"  Ucf?,  my  l<}fd,44fottftre  jtoaDt 
dirckily  to  High^tc  I  wiU  xhtM 
yoti  to  call  ai  ny  lodge  and  10 
giTC  ;hf  ic  spun  aad  tbU  moitcj  u> 
t^l«  grooic  wr  ipokr  of.  Tell  him 
thtt  the  ipuM  do  no:  fit  mf,  lad 
he  will  koow  what  10  do  with 
them*"  MoQigomcry,  equally 
quick- wicicdf  nndorstood  Jt  once, 
and  ha«ifORl  lo  Highgaic^High* 
gate  wat  thtn  part  of  Horntcr — 
and  10  to  the  loJjcc  in  ihe  park. 
Here  he  found  Bruce  dti^itcd  a> 
aCaimcliic,  ind  warned  him  ol 
hit  danger.  Bruce  Immediately 
prepared  for  flifthi,  and  rode  away 
on  a  hor>c  whoie  dioc«  Mont- 
gomery had  had  the  forethought  10 

Thia  it  a  tummary.of  Miu  Por* 
tttf'f  QiiratiTc.  She  a]»o  twe* 
thai  firuce,  before  leaving  the 
lodf[c,  bent  '*  hit  knee  lor  a  moment 
00  ihc  chuiccl  btonc  which  covered 
the  temaint  cf  Willacc.'*  But 
hiitory  IcUa  ui  that  after  W^llice 
waa  executed  at  the  Toiler  hia 
bead  wai  >ei  up  00  London  Bridge, 
while  hi*  body  wai  ^u^rtcrcd  und 
aeni  to  Scotbincl  for  pablk  eihibU 
tbo.  Whether  there  ii  anyrcaion 
tDfuppoK  thai  another  bouy  waa 
nbvtitnted  lor  Wallace')  to  horrify 
the  Scotch ,  ind  thit  the  rc«]  corpK 
wia  tiaried  at  Horaiey,  I  do  not 
koow. 

Lodge  Hill  1%  leas  doubiluUy 
connected  with  another  i:urlou» 
paftc  of  history.  In  I440  Ruger 
Bdinghroke  and  Thomai  South- 
iraU»  clerki,  were  accuKd  of  ai* 


tempiicag  10  coopAM  the  Kin^'a 
death  by  vceromaocy,  at  the 
inaiifalion  of  Eleanor  Ducheaa  of 
Glogceatcr.  It  wai  %iA  that  they 
bad  nude  a  wixen  image  of  tlu 
Kicf  and  had  placed  ii  befiore  a 
lire,    10    thai    J>    ihe    wax    tn«Ited 

the  Kinic'i  life  might  be  cocuomed. 
bofaigbfokc,  at  a  ibatingiaihed 
amoMUKf    and    aiirolo^r»    waa 

credited  vriUi  chc  actual  deed, 
while  Southwell  was  alleged  to 
have  laid  aaiiei  over  hii  col* 
leaxues'  ficcrocnantic  inatrianientl 
at  Lodge  Hill,  a  rciidcDCc  of  thf 
Duie  of  GloticciKr.  la  aecoaa 
tliaT  the  three  were  really  con- 
certicd  in  flothiag  more  ireaaon- 
ablc  than  the  casting  of  the 
DiichcM't  horoicapc ;  but  in  ihoie 
daya  it  waa  caay  to  ruin  obnokioiia 
folk  by  coupling  th^ir  iiaine«wtrii 
the  bJack  ts\,  and  thit  waa  the 
object  of  the  Duke  of  Oloucctttr^i 
cncmiei  in  bdnging  the  a  ecu  tattoo 
aiEainaithe  Ducbeai.  yhc  poor  lady 
wai  condemned  by  the  Church  to 
three  dayi'  penance  in  the  ati^eu 
of  London,  followed  by  impiiaon- 
ment  for  life,  ftolingbroke  waa 
executed,  tntl  Southwell  no  doubc 
would  have  ihared  the  aame  fate 
but  that  he  died  before  hti  trial 
could  take  place. 

A\  thit  licnc  the  older  Lodge 
waa  not  at4(iJmg,  »o  that  it  cotild 
not  have  be«Ti  in  the  ancient  epit* 
copal  rcajdencc  that  the  alleged 
magic  rito  were  petfomed,  ua- 
kta,  indeed,  Uic  rutoi  were  aap- 
potcd  to  pieacnt  a  weirdly  ap- 
propriate letting  for  anch  dark 
deeda, 

Horn»eir  Wood  alao  appear)  ia 
hiatory  a»  tlic  MTcne  of  the  gather- 
\Q^  of  the  Duke  of  G]ouce«teT, 
the  Earia  of  Anmdel  and  War- 
wick, aod  fony  thouaaad  men  in 


Xarringay  and  Hornsey 


tjSj,  m  oppofttaoo  to  Rtckud  IL 

snnfii  mnUTTciion.'*  Hen,  too. 
Hcaiy  V.  aad,  oo  unotikcr  occa- 
lisa,  Hcnrj  VIL  were   act.  oo 

-  uid  his  c«mpAaf - 
ac«    HigK^te   wu    fioraeflf 

Hi^i{3Ce  Wood  Moi 
a'ft  Wood,  beii^  pan  of  the 
p'>  Park,  «ad  ^t^  ^''^  O"' 
Lod^e  HTU.  <aU  for  l^i^  notife 
krv.  Qoecs'*  Wood  wst  it  one 
vmt  ksowQ  M  Hl^h^iie  Common, 
cad,  Utct,  a*  C&ardiTard  Bottom 
Wood.  TIk  Utter  higttbnov* 
i4»e  mMM  deritied  from  tKe  pit* 
1^  vtVTC  dog  hetc  at  the  time  of 
iW  Grcit  PUgoc  to  receive  bodie* 
bnxi^t  trom  London,  Nomben 
oi  hftflua  boae«  b«*«  been  (oud 
filhii  spat. 

]a  tbe  eichteeath  cefttoiy 
Tlemicj  Wood  wu  tbe  lume 
pTcs  note  pirticuUrlj  to  a  eop- 
pa  of  ibiaU  tfT««  at  tbc  «QtL- 
««  rTtiefnitj  o4  thr  periib. 
fl&ave  pLictt  bat  unce  been  occi>- 
pied  \^  fmiborr  ParL  Al  tbe 
dEivxce  to  tbe  Little  wood  tbere 
««i  a  t»*cto,  miftf  b  mortrd  to  \j 
lie  poopte  ol  Londoo.  pttrtkc^- 
Mf  OQ  SuBdjTi.  It  ibutd  the 
popQUriij  of  ItliogtoQ,  Hi^bbuiy, 
nd  otber  kxal  tavenu  aad  pUa- 
mR'gardeiu.  To  Horawj  Wood 
alio  cone  aaglen  for  rcfretbrneot 
afier  pljriDg  thcLr  cfah  on  the 
bmki  of  the  New  RircT,  whicb 
DM  bard  bjr.  Accordiag  to  Hooe, 
ibcold  BoTDMj  Wood  HouAe  wai 
ODboKved  among  the  tiM,  Two 
old  Udio*  iifttn,  br  lume  Mn. 
Ueyd  tod  bfn.  Collier,  i«vrc  iu 
miitiewe*,  "*  aadeot  wocdcd.  Urge 
ia  Kce."  good  took  high  la  favoor 
eccB — a  1 1 J — Jaottiij  '07 


wtt^  all  wbo  kaew  tbca.  1^ 
were  bfoqi  10  nt  vrri**  lAeu  dooe 
00  a  rosbc  aeai  ajMlcr  ewo  gnat 
oA%^  duttrng  a»d  fea^ ill  Ming 
with  thctf  viiaoiiL  Afmt  tMr 
death  tbcir  bone  wn  pdfed  down 
to  ffve  place  10  a  hrger,  which 
adi«id  op  so  t%66.  When  it,  too, 
bad  bad  iti  day  ibr  tea  gafdem 
tvtfe  nude  pan  of  Fmghaiy  l^rh. 
[  do  not  knowwbetbcr  ibe  pneaent 
Homiej  W'ood  Tavesn  i>  actnaUv 
00  tbc  «tc  of  cb«  old  one>t  bnt  il 
not.  it  1*  prabaUjr  vm  near  tbe 
■poc  wbeie  Mn.  Llofd  asd  Mtl 
CoQi^r  lat  under  ibeir  oab  a&d 
tooh  tea  with  tbeir  cHBxnat. 

Th«  titk  FinAni7  Park,  aa 
apptird  to  tbe  fine  gafdem  whjfh 
have  nc^aeed  tbe  locmtf  wood, 
baa  been  ^"■T^**^  an  abwd  mi^ 
oomer.  Bet  a«  tbe  ascioti  Liberty 
of  Fimbuiy,  owe*  extending  a* 
far  nor^  »  Wfceiitone,  RiB  in- 
chidcaaU  thkin-^hmrbftp^iW 
abnsrdjl7  ia  not  w  vex;  great 
cnccpt  ^  the  tyo  of  tboae  whoie 
view  ol  "  Finboiij  "•  it  Esitcd 
bf  Foubttrr  Orcu  and  F^Mbmy 
Paveinent- 

Hurmgij,  oc  Honae^,  like 
non  other  placci,  waa  divided  at 
one  tiae  into  nnall  estate*  ce 
mason,  Tbcre  wa*  ibc  manor  of 
Duckettat  near  wbat  ii  now  Tom- 
pile  Ljtne,  P^'^  ^  ^^  ptriab 
and  pertlr  in  Tottenham,  and 
once  a  poMCMtoK  of  the  Kni^o 
of  St.  John  of  Jfmtalrai.  IlitfTe 
wa*  FaiB^  or  Feroeieldi,  now 
repnMated  hy  Ferae  Park; 
Brownnrood,  which  ttxD  gives  ita 
Dsmc  to  a  prcbcndal  etall  £0  St. 
Pinl't  Cathedral ;  mM  Toppet- 
feldc,  j>  the  ne^ghbcufbood  of 
Crouch  End.  Tofxfidd  Parade, 
a  bofid-oew  row  of  lhop^  it  not 
at  firte  nght  ■  litieij  InrUiig-pUcc 
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Mr  picturesque  cncmoriea;  jel  in 
cmhtlning  the  tiimt  of  ihc  old 
mnor  ti  rccilli  the  qtiiint  tcrllii 
on  ^ich,  wheo  Edw>rd  iht  Third 
w«  bag,  J  tcneflicnt  "in  the  cown 
ot  HaiTn^cy,  nl  the  manor  nlted 
Tbppefkldci>"  wit  held  by  cue 

JtM.Af  tribatc  ic  iIk  }i>i(i  of  tkr 
manor,  Suphcfi  Mifnurdc,  tA  a 

Aiiothcr  member  df  ihc  May* 
nini  ficnily  «boot  ihit  rlmo 
fEt^nced  to  "  Adam  in  the  Fcldc," 
cttrptiiRr,  of  ihc  toun  of  Hiryn- 
gcye,  and  MarKArct,  his  vrife,  1 
plot  of  lind  "Airiiti  1  iiotiigt 
tK^r«on,  ir  th«  pUc«-  nltrd  tlir 
GrccnhAwe,  "  over  afr>mn  the 
g«te  of  Stephen  ittt  Crouch 
ol  Hiiyngtj-e,"  Oihcr  fieUia»  or 
crofiife  stcTt  ThntntKi  iind  ^tc- 
hcatUlA,  or  Stev«fi«fcldc,  th« 
Doiwa  Hillt  wd  Lac^rdfilond, 
fiiou*  donbtlett  quite  loit  by 
thi*  time.  *'StrMt/'  howrercr, 
ttill  vurviteB  t&  StfOixl  GrrcD- 
"  Ooch*/*  of  <t>att*,  lagfiilic* 
dOM,  and  CroDch  End  yci  mir%i 
the  pUce  vrhcre  the  ctMi  once 
ItDOd. 

TLcsc  recorik,  wfUc  prcKrHng 
oU  local  pbee^nimirt,  ifcinerr^t* 
inf  ibo  B  dtmtntiv'C  of  tfcc 
ancimt  ctiiioK  by  wMrfj  pervnn 
wwc  caJW  liter  ibeir  plic«  of 
abode.  Wf  irc  that  a  Geoffrey 
ind  Stephen  "  ■tte  Ofietie*'  were 
uleniiJiod  by  ihcix   pfoxircity  to 


the  cTOvk  Another  dc«d  mtkt 
of  «  WlUUm  itte  Fclde,  of  liaro- 
^eVf  Ban  ifid  heir  oF  Stephr^  stre 
Fdde,  ton  And  heir  of  Adaci  ittc 
FeWe*^— three  geoetitiona  bear- 
ing a  lumatne  dnwn  from  their 
dwcl1in$-p3acc>  Adjicn  at  Fddc 
wit  douhtleii  the  carpenter  men- 
tioned aboi*c. 

Horflicy  Church  wu  builtt  it  it 
Uid.  from  the  remiEntof  the  epSt- 
copAl  palvce  on  Lodge  Hilt.  Chily 
f  ht  totver  noor  remtim.  The  nave 
vru  rebuilt  earl/  in  th^  last  ceo* 
ttiry,  and  coniajru  t*o  fificentfe- 
tcnniry  braFict  atid  an  inciitd  ^b, 
lAVed  frotn  the  old  church.  Tbetc 
mortDirn^nii  nvte  witn«iei  of  the 
pQQUhmeni  meted  out  to  a  certlio 
Jjtie  J'jn«,  vpihiter,  in  the  tirfle  o( 
QuecnEirzabeth.  Jine.whob^t Icf c 
her  footprioEi  on  iJic  iindiof  time 
byremu>nof  tivinft  ito!em  kerchief 
worthbvepeacetnd  i'*Reckcrd»er*' 
worth  fourpencc  from  one  Wiltura 
natiycll,  wji  condeoioed  to  confeu 
thb  offciicc  in  flonucy  Church  oq 
the  oeTt  I-Ofd'i  0*y  after  her 
conriction.  in  the  prcteoce  of  tile 
*part4h:oncit. 

Ttii  <M  church  hiTTDg  been 
iQperfcded  by  *  ^ar^  &cw  ouc, 
built  cfeie  hy,  ia  t»ow  fHiol^y  dlt- 
tiied.  ThebOdyofSaAioelKosers 
the  poet^  lie*  in  the  charehyurd, 
and  a  daughter  of  Thotaai  Mo(M%, 
who  died  while  her  father  Wlj 
lirtng  It  hit  cottage  Ast  Muiwrll 
HtB,  a  abo  buried  here. 


1^'iew  of  the  Month 


l^n  lirn  3«y  of  December  taw 

tircitiQ^  lovc-lcttcn.  io  the  ?*rv 
ifr  tArij.  They  wcfc  Jiddr^ittj  by 
Guab«iia  to  hb  fricDi  ind  ad- 
tier  M«43«cac  L(oa«  Lioo.  The 
iliragih  tnd  irojln«i|  of  th« 
ttutfmin't  clUfacter  ife  well  Ji(- 
vb]mt  in  ibtm,  ind  the  form  n! 
atf  p4i«i(icate  JtrichiDeiit  lo  hi* 
'^hm  iiKgt  f^tSH  "^  b  Ttr^rchirat* 
kntCic.  TTic  Mlowing  viimptie 
ii  mtcrctilns,  40i  U  Oirows  lonie 
G|fci  or)  GafobcCtVi  new  of  hit 
own  pencnality; 

9Srt€^  rmkrmfif  u  trntt 

t^H  /*  ■/  U"*  rr§f    (rt/  ^«J 

ftfirt  /JWj  ithrxrMS  pi'aiiJnn^  if 
ki4i  m  tr<uwt  dipayUt  £tu  £Md^ 
m  UiMT*  f  ■>  A'  rmnrr  €t«mt  aiu 

Ar  d  ff.tt  r/t^f^fiatt^  if  Jr 
a'tMf  4f^u  r^Jmiralk  ar^aurt  it 
Cflbv^  kt  a^^i/ut/i  fcgrtti  auriuJ 
ir>  Dtf/W,  kt  gruvij  t^s  ^/j^f  4r> 

Dtget  J  yZ/nur'A  fwifor  >j>«  Friiv- 
fwu,  <r«  rfgrrr  ^  nu  A  r/imvfr 
tef  fftgr4ntk  ln$fw  it  Ufiriwt 
St  it  $*ftrbt  Ripti^h^U4  it  G/nrtj 
mt  J?^ttMfm#  ««'  U  fifu  it  U 
^mti  mmrfijifmi  if  p^ir  avff  U 
UrrU  f^aUirt.  Mm  triti  it 
rf^mts  :  a  fm  iti  pnii^t  '''J'  f  ■' 
ji  wtPMi  eivrf  /uM  it  kj  iagtrttttt 
tt  fmr  jr  9M»  n^rfkiff  k  tkemm  ift 
J^i  ^mr  U  rtpmdri.  3tf /m**/, 
i  aurtn^,  a  tim  d  W/aur  it  rf/. 


On  the  timt  cUy  protntitio^ 
iWff  roade  to  Dr,  Wairc  in 
"Upper  $ihooV*  Etoa  College. 
Lord  F-tgin.  in  hit  i^ccch  on  the 
occuion,  de{endc<t  tiicn  Ji^ainn 
ccrlain  criilcjimi  not  uncomniQnly 
directed  jffiiaii  ii.  He  iiia : 
''The  tpifji  of  Eion,  I  thiftl  We 
arc  proud  tc  JcLoowTedsc,  hat 
be<n  A  powerful,  if  not  the  note 
powcx^fuf,  l&fiuencc  m  any  niccci* 
we  ma^  haVc  hid  in  Iif«/'  l>r. 
Wane  fhovred  mucA  emotion  rn 
mafcmghia  reply. 

On  ihe  Ift  itio,  ai  Chrbiic\  i 

Ekturc  by  Train  HaU  ol  tt  min  in 
Town  drcii  playmg  a  Bui«,  On 
cinv4i  15I  in.  by  24  in.,  the  pro* 
pextj  o(  Princett  Vera  KoodacheS, 
mi  (Old  10  Sir  Jamei  Qintoo  for 
SitccD  hundred  go)ne»i.  Th» 
picture  had  oacc  hecfi  «oId  at 
ChriitV«  with  two  otTicrt  for  the 
sum  of  /z  lot. 

The  Jliird  reading  of  the  Plural 
Vdiici^  Flillw^uVcn  in  the  HouK 

oJ    Comtnoflt     on      December     3. 

The  prtxcdijiz  dlrijioD  i"ii  'apoa 
an  aiDendmcnt,  and  fhcwed  a 
majority  (or  the  Government  o£ 
119.  '-After  ar,"  said  the 
l^feinier  in  hia  ip^eh  v^hich  ch>iTd 
the  debate,  "one  nitrt  one  vote 
li  a  pUia,  cofsmon-tenM  doc- 
trine." 

0&  Ac  4th  ihc  ucbctd  Teading 
of  the  Trade  l^lipulci  Bill  took 
place  In  ihe  Hotttc  of  Lordi  with- 
out a  division, 

The  opmion  of  Vnicrnin  Mem* 
bcri  oL  chat  Chamber  wji  not 
accurately  fcpfff^ttited  by  Hrri  fact. 
L(5rd  Lanidowne  eiprci^d  the 
ippr^hcnuon  of  vtrr  many  beopjc 
trhcTi  he  Mid,  dtiSng  the  oeme. 
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'*  Thiogt  mi^hi  be  dose  uodcr  the 
■hehcr  of  ihc  Bill  wtiich  wouM 
bfing  ruin,  bodUy  lufferinR  And 
menu!  anj{m»h  to  indtviduili,  and 
which  nouM  occjulon  to(i,  ditif^er 
And  incooTcnicficc  to  ihc  com* 
taualtj  »  i  wholr.*' 

Both  Hoti««t  of  CoDgr«M  m«c  at 
WjLihin^toD  on  the  Mdc  dif,  and 
Prdidcnt  Roosevelt*)  out'tpohcn 
addr»)  lo  the  United  Stitei  Legii- 
Uturc  CToLed  g«nerj1  jdmirAtiou 
bj  it«  firm  and  manljr  tooD-  Hit 
uitenncea  on  the  question  of 
marriage*  wilfull}^  made  i ten  1c 
showed  a  strong  conviction ; 
"  When  home  tie>  are  looiencd  i 
when  men  and  wom^n  ceaae  to 
regard  a  worthy  family  life,  with 
lU  i»  dutia  fully  performed  lod 
all  iw  reipootjbjli:k»  lived  up  to, 
aa  the  life  belt  worth  Uiring  ;  thca 
evil  day*  for  ih«  eommonwealib 
«re  at  Kaiut.  There  are  region*  in 
our  land  and  danei  f^f  our  popu- 
lation where  the  birth-raie  hat 
aunk  below  thcdcath-rat&  SuicI/ 
it  ihould  need  no  d«mon«tratLon 
to  ahow  tlut  wilful  sterility  ia, 
from  the  I  land  point  of  the  nation^ 
from  the  iiandpoint  o!  the  human 
tacc^  the  oac  lin  for  whi<h  the 
penally  ia  national  d«ith,  race 
death ;  a  lia  for  which  theft  tt  no 
atonement ;  a  aia  nhich  ii  the 
more  dreadful  eiacll;  in  propor- 
tion aa  the  men  and  women  guilty 
thereof  *te  in  other  reipeft»,  in 
character,  and  bodily  and  mental 
powert,  ihcne  whom  for  the  ukc 
of  (hf  State  It  would  be  well  to 
lec  the  father)  and  mothrra  of 
many       healthy       chi]drfn»       wril 

brought  Dp  in  hornet  made  happy 
by  ujeir  pre*eace  No  man,  no 
wcBun,  CM  ahirk  the  pnmary 
duiiei  of  lift,  Mhcthci  for  Wvc  of 
caM  and  plcaaure  or  for  any  other 


caute.  4Qd  rctjun  hit  or  her  aelf- 
reipecl." 

tWp  rpientmesr  wia  arouied  m 
Saa  Franciaco  by  the  Preaide&t't 
eniirely  juitifteJ  remark  [hat  to 
eicTude  Japanese  children  from 
the  publiL;  achoola  wai  "a  wicked 
abiurdiiy.^*  Thr  probUm>  to  what 
extent  a  Siate  dependent  upon  the 
Central  Government  for  it)  pfo- 
tectioQ  from  attack  by  forei^rn 
power)  can  properly  atiert  a  tight 
ro  act  in  aach  a  minncr  at  to 
invrtlv*  ihc  Central  Govenunent 
in  dipbmatic  com pli cation ■  which 
it  deiirei  to  avoid,  wat  brought 
into  very  clear  i^lief  by  ibc  Pteii- 
dent'a  Mfnagc. 

On  the  5tb  the  Laod  Tenure 
Bill  wu  read  a  fccond  time  in  the 
House  of  Lordi  without  a  dinaiOQ. 
IfOrd  St-  Aldwyn  remaikod,  during 
the  d«bate,  that  the  relationt 
between  Eoglttfa  Undlorda  and 
their  tmantawere  not  at  a  rule  of 
a  atrictly  huatncit  butof afrtcndly 
nature — a  maiim  not  widely  ap- 
plicable wtihouT  c»refiil  r^ietva* 
tion  of  the  eicepteJ  catei- 

On  ihe  6th  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  fiiheriei  issued  a 
citcuLc  with  reference  to  the 
Amenc^n  Gooteberry  Mildew.  In 
thU  it  wai  iiatcd  that  tphatrtthtts 
0nfi-M/if  had  been  discovered  in 
more  than  one  place  in  Ln^aadt 
and  that  there  wai  reaaou  to 
believe  ihar  the  diieaae,  in  at 
leaat  one  caie.  wa»  of  wme  jeira* 
itanding.  Ii  wat  jfterwarda 
Alleged  thai  the  Boards  icteniific 
advitci  bad  minim ixd  the  matter, 
and  a  tomewhat  animated  contro- 
versy aro*e  upon  the  subject. 
Fouetsors  of  gooieberry  bushes 
should,  u  a  precaution,  obtaia  and 
read  the  circular  ii*ue<l  by  th« 
Board. 


7^r>w  of  the  D4onth  lot 


to  iKe  AmeDdmcQU  it  «  whole." 
He  ui<t»  In  the  couric  o(  hli 
■p«cch,  ''Wo  deiira  not  to  i&at 
cbc  door  Jtgiinij  compromitc-^' 
The  motion  wai  carried  bjr  i 
nujoritj  oC  x%%.  Mf.  Lou^h  ihcn 
aoved,  "  Thai  ihi»  Home  <io  di>- 
agtct  with  cKc  Lo«d»*  Amrnd- 
inent«/'  The  debate  upon  thit 
retoLutiofi  W4i  «ljoanied»  lod  re* 
samed  apOD  the  foUowiag  ^\j^ 
when  the  mo<r  striking  feature  of 

tho  ^KUMlOn  Wlk  «    JpCCch  QDCX- 

pcrtedly  nude  it  it*  clote  by  Mr. 
Biifoor,  He  uid,  in  replf  log  to 
Mr.  BirreU,  *'  B^  the  sobitance, 
not  by  ihc  temper,  of  bti  ipcech, 

Nod  bjr  the  rcwluiion  in  fuppon 
of  vhkh  he  tpokv,  ibr  Righi  Hon, 
^nt}c[iun  bti  icr.i  back  the  Bill 
from  the  HooH-  of  Common»vrith 
a  challenge/'  The  subsequent 
fcUutc  of  the  [iegDti«tioD>  directed 
to  tecuriog  i  compromiie  beiweefi 
the  two  Houae»  upon  the  Educa* 
tion  quettioD  wt»  widely  ami- 
butcd  to  thi»  ipetfch  by  Mr. 
BiJftiui,  Mr,  Lout{h*>  motion 
wft*  earried  by  a  mdjoriiy  of  3^- 

Tbc  nth  bid  «ecn  the  cora- 
niCDc«itieot  of  tbc  open  combat 
bvtweeu  Chufch  lad  State  in 
fuooc,  for  on  thit  day  thi  Pjpal 
Rcprckcntaiivc,  Mgr.  Montjgnini, 
WM  expelled  From  tlie  couniry. 
Qxk  [he  J3th  the  law  rendering  « 
congies«tioa  engaged  in  public 
wonbip  an  uaauihoriKd  puljlic 
aatenbly  In  che  abt«a<eof  ceiiaio 
eondiiioni,  rhc  fulfilment  of  which 
bv  tbc  Faithful  ihc  Vaiican  de- 
clined to  sanction,  became  opera- 
tive. Tlxe  serious  dittuibance« 
prophesied  by  the  Ctiholic  party 
in  Frince  did  not  take  place. 

On  the  I  jth.  Also,  the  Rcichitig 
wu  distotTed  by  an  Impend  inei- 
lAge,  upon  refuunif  lo  eompjy  with 


At  the  Savoy  Theatre,  on  the 
1^  a  retum  wii  roadc  to  the 
mm/tz  form  of  comic  open  by  the 
nce^uful  revival  of  Tkt  Trtmtm^ 
it  GMr^  under  tbc  dircctioo  of 
Mr.  W,  S.  Gilbert. 

Oo  the  loth  wa»  poUisbed  « 
pcilixahcntAry  paper  with  the  title 
" Cormpoodetictf  reij>c<tin^  the 
Kewioundl  and  Fiiheriet ."  ThU 
iOntratcd  a  diapote  in  whichr 
A^fi  imtfvgiik^  the  Sri tiih  Govern 
wtMK  occupied  a  povtioo  tn  rela- 
lioa  to  Kewfouodlind  tioiilar  to 
ihtt  of  the  Wa^nfttoa  Adminis- 
tration in  rcbtion  to  CaUlomia  in 
te  matter  0I  JapancK  children  at 
MbUc  tcbooii,  while  the  Uajicd 
acaieaGovvrcmfnt  iiieU  occupied, 
oowardf  the  Briiith  Cabinet  the 
position  of  \^V}^  '^^  ^^^  other 
coctfoveny,  Ootortunatcly,  the 
dtcni  to  ivhkb  Lord  £1|L^  coo- 
ctdfd  the  Ai&eri<«c  demaodi  and 
Ofeimled  the  Newfoutidlaad  IcKJi* 
Urcre  railed  very  bitter  resent* 
meat  in  that  incknt  colony,  and 
Icfcan  awkward  problem  open  for 
nimaovi. 

Cfn  the  same  day  the  Houfe  of 

Urdt   dcC'incd   to  consider   tbc 

Hani  Voting    bill.    'I"herc  were 

Binj  diy  cyei  a<  the  buiialof  thU 

■eatorc.      In  th«  Houte  of  Com- 

fflODs  the  Lords'  Ameodfcents  10 

tihe  Edticatioa    Bill  were    conai* 

dtfcd.     Mr.    BirrelL    siid  of    the 

Qcuure  ai  altered  by  the  Upper 

Boom,  "  It  U  a   miserable,   man- 

f ledt  tortured,  twitted  ttrtivm  ^tU, 

U  ii  something  which  no  man  will 

father." 

On  the  iiih,  in  the  House  of 
Conmona,  the  PrLme  Miniiler 
moved.  "That  the  question  of 
ameincQt  or  diiafcjccmeat  with 
ibe  Loads'  A;nendinents  to  the 
fidnmitoa  ftiU  be  pnt  with  reipect 
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th«  Cbjnccllor'i  J>emaa<lftai  io  the 
»upply  and  mainicrtJDce  of  iroopi 
in  Germin  South  A{r<A, 

Thii  d«j  Mw  tlic  publkAtion 
of  Lfifen  Pjreni  proHding  for 
the  ConititutioQ  of  Rnponaib^ 

The  termi  o\  i^e  grtnt  were 
goaer^ly  rcj[jiidcil  with  Uvvur  In 
thri    couQliy    at    ■     mtetniAQlikc 

embodiment  of  Liberal  potic-y. 
Bui  in  South  Africa  the  liriiiir 
reservation  of  the  ri^ht  to  deal 
with  vh«  cotojfcd  f«c<»  ai>d  a 
cervun  Fefcrcnce  to  " coniitioni 
of  titptoyincnt  or  retidcnce  of  a 
Krvilc  eharftcter  "  iroused  indigna- 
tion imong  a  l^rje  clut  ol  the 
popu!«cc, 

Thf  K-ing  and  Qi]«<n  of  Norway 
and  Prince  Obf  left  Dover  for  the 
Continent  on  t^c  i^thon  il^ccon- 
duiio^  of  ihcir  vtut  to  tfi«  Kjng. 

On  the  15th  die  new  aic4»aj« 
deti^n«d  to  meet  the  uni:ompru- 
taisIoK  Mthndc  of  Catholic  1  in 
Fniice  towards  the  chsmjgtdrii^mg 
between  Ch<iicJk  and  State  vra»  io- 
trcduccd  into  tbe  Chanbci  of 
Deputie*.  It  wai  prefaced  bv  as 
iaiercstin£  eaLpiantcoiy  lutcmcnt, 
containing  liie  Govcmmcni*t  de- 
fence of  it<  actLun. 

On  ihc  umc  dj)- Mt.  Lkiyii- 
Oforge,  ai  Prfudcui  of  ibc  Board 
ol  Trade^  formally  opened  the 
Great  Nonhetn,  PLcaiill)^  and 
Brompion  Railway — the  eleciiic 
"  tube  "  coeiicctiog  Fiiikbuiy  Farit 
with  tfammartiriith  irxd  paMDg 
throuflh  Bloomtbury.  CoventGar- 
d«Q,  Leiccttcr  S<juarc,  KnSghts- 
hrtdjre,  and  Eiouih  Kcntingion. 
MubL  utcful  inteKomiuuiiic:;iuon 
ii  mad«  poiaihle  by  this  rAilw^y. 
which  his  added  appreciably  to 
the  comfort  of  Londoncrt, 

Oa  t^e  171^  the  Eiucatioa  Bii^ 


again  appeaLTed  in  the  Houie  of 
Lordt^and  the  action cf  the  Con* 
moAi  m  rejccitng  tn  kiae  tho 
Amcndmenta  aizcepied  in  the 
Upper  HoDBe«v»dticu»cd.  The 
debate  wai  adjoamcd,  and  it  vu 
even  at  lhi«  date  widely  bcliered 
among  Memben  ot  Parhuvkcat  c4 
both  partJei  that  a  (ompromuc 
would  be  reached.  The  new 
Traaitaa)  ConttitutioiL  wai  tome- 
whit  injJe<juafdy  diicimed  in 
both  HoLitc). 

On  ihii  da/  a  Bill  waijcp^ii ted 
in  Parliament  "  to  incorporate  the 
Channel  Tunnel  Cbnapanr,  and  to 
authorise  thecou  true  tioQ  of  vrotka 
which  ahall  form  part  of  tlw 
it^honie  intended  to  coAocvt 
Eogland  and^  France  by  meani  oJ 
a  railway  tunnel  under  thcEnglbh 
Chinncl/'  The  strong  objcctioni 
entertaiiud  by  the  military  m- 
ihoritiea  to  luch  a  acltcDe  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  ue  little 
likely  to  be  diminished  in  the 
mudt  of  tbetr  tncceisors  by  recent 
developncnii  cd  poMJbiiitiM  in 
w«r. 

On  tha  iSth  a  itron^  d4pti- 
tation,  headcrd  by  Mr.  Auitcn 
ChanibctlAin,  waited  upon  Mr. 
McKcnna,  hman^ul  &ccfctary  of 
the  Treasury^  who  rcociveii  ii  ta 
the  abaence  of  the  ChuiteUar  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  order  to  imprcac 
npon  thcTrcatury  authoritici  the 
bopor lance  ot  coAciaulng  the 
biological  rcKiaich  ia  tlic  Notth 
Sea  which  hat  been  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  th<  GovcmoKnt  bj 
the  Mirinc  Biobgical  AiiocfataoQ 
duiin^  the  Uit  hvc  years.  The 
deputatiOD  le^rivcd  a  favourahle 
but  not  conduaive  reply. 

On  the  mih  the  £dacatJoa 
BUI  palled  out  of  cxuicncc.  Tlie 
Loioi  iDiiatcd  upon  their  araeod' 


<4Cqn  coDCcmciI  lejoiccii,  but  4 
r^  large  hs>dy  of  modcfitc  mco 
niiTcd  iLt  fc«Uns  of  ihc  I>ukc  of 
DcvDCUhirc,  who  protcsteJ  i|Aiust 
tkc  niptun  of  Dcgoiuiiocu  from 
^hkh  J  luppkr  iuQC  bad  t>c«ii 
widely    aed   re«»oaab)y   cx|xcied. 

ApTCSie^  b)^  tfkc  protpcci  of  HD' 

cmmint/    uxl    doubt    ovct    tlic 

tacuic  of  ouf  voluaiiry  icbool*— 

au^  iodec4B  ortf  i}ic  pouibiliiy  oi 

tkt  diccnvc  continDjncf  of  rcftl 

fcLltioat  teacbio^  lO  cur  dcmcDt* 

Kj  ichooLa  AT  all  m  ilte  futare — 

tiut  pcnooaUj  1  iknUd  hATcbeen 

iWJ^gd  to  oLakc  jiLna^fct  laj  cun- 

CiCPioA   U»   pfni^itoni  whch  were 

wot  oi  an    irfcvociblc   ca^nctcr 

rtibcr  ibin  rck^fiic  ibc  dcci^ioa 

of  ULii  <[ueatx)D  to  aoothu  Sctuoa 

o|  du  pffscat  pArlijiinciit   or   the 

&ejx  wbtch  would   bivc  to  deal 

vri:b   tbii  tibjecx/*     Uodcr  the 

orcttminracci,  a  coatror^mr  wUicb 

uwio  kccD  rcli^iouj  aaucotitf, 

£«CJit     jaitcAlioa    fiOEn    «ducj- 

tidod    efficiency  in  general,  and 

lai  b«ca  dixQucd  4V  aatuje^  has 

been  rcopciud,  ID  coudiitOQt  Uiai 

tod  to  isac^c  \hi  rancour  which 

it  coo  oftcji  cxaU'4. 

(Jn  the  uUDcdaf  the  Admiialt/ 
pablitbed  the  completed  rcsvtn  of 
tht  GiuiUyer»'  T««i  in  the  Fleet 
tor  1906.  ThcifLotdih]p»"Qo»d 
WJtii  eztrciQc  Mtitfacijoii  the  vcr^ 
ourkod  improvcmenti  ui  the  re*- 
Eoln  aa  compired  with  Former 
fciri,  LAcluoicig  even  thi»c  oi 
1905,  when  the  *JiootSD{  ihowcd 
I  •OfTc'c  an  adra-iKc  over  pTcriou* 
^fjctulti,"  ia  fict  the  pciccnt*gr 
^^H  bits  to  loondt  £rcd  lotc  from 
P^rS6  io  1^7  to  56.5S  in  1905, 
and  to  71. IX  IB  1906.  Tbii 
brilliant  advance  i*  lar^d)^  due  10 


tile  cg^iii  v£  CiptJJn  ).  R.  jdb- 
cjc,  R.N-j  Diif^tw  oi  NanI 
Ordnance, 

On  ihc  zotK  th^  actloa  oE  the 
Houte  ol  Lordi  uith  retard  to  the 
Edocation  BiU  wai  dascmicd  ta 
the  Commons    Tbc  Prcmia  wf^ 

"  A  tettleoicnt  of  thiB  gcave  <)«#>-. 

tioaoi  cdtKttkm  hafi  been  pre- 
vented, and  for  th«i  calacutj  iire 
koow,  and  thecouoiir  ktiowi,upoa 
whom  the  reipoDiibtiitj  rcit».  Bui 
the  fe«ourcc>  of  ihc  Britkh  Coo- 
It  ttutioa  ate  not  wboll^  exhauncd, 
the  rcsourcea  of  the  Houk  of 
Commoni  are  not  exhauitKl»  and 
1  M/  with  coQvicDOQ  thAt  a  va^ 
xDuic  be  iouai,  a  wty  will  be 
fouivi.  by  which  the  will  of  the 
people  ciprciMd  through  their 
elected  repreieniativG*  ta  this 
Home  will  be  made  to  prenil." 
Tliii  utufao^  wiLi  received  on 
the  l^ibcnl  l>crLchc»  with  loud 
cheer*.  'Ihc  Public  Tru«ee  Bill, 
a  ujelul  little  mcaeore  which  Sir 
Howard  Vincent  lui  been  zeilooi 
in  pTomoiinc,  ffa*  read  a  third 
time. 

On  the  2U£  the  Houve  of  Com 
mona  agreed  to  ihc  Lord)*  Amcod- 
meats  to  the  Fcoviuon  of  McaU 
Eill.  Anaang  the  laeaturci  which 
received  the  Roy^l  aaientwere  the 
Street  Uetting  Act,  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act,  the  Merchant  bhip- 
^og  Act,  the  Cenius  ol  Produc- 
tion Act*  th«  Woikmco'a  Com- 
p  nution  Act  and  the  A^cuUural 
Holding  Act,  Parliament  wai 
proroi^ued  to  February  ll> 

The  mcaiiuc  moii  likely  xo 
affect  all  the  more  protpcroas 
dai^ei  somewhat  dotely  is  tlut 
which  indudci  domciuc  (crrants 
among  ttiose  vrho  bencht  bf  vuvi- 
tory  proTiilofi  lor  compccuatioa  in 
ceiiain  eveat>*     It  hai  been  pro-* 
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f  tnd  birdikip  will  reiuU  for  people 
who  lind  tbe  "*  tervant  difficulty" 
oppreuivc  coough  already,  Hui 
prubabljr  iniuiaikcc  ai  a  Iitw  pre- 
mjum  will  rcEicvc  ilic  botiAchoLlfr 
of  most  of  hb  inxi^iy  in  this  tt- 
ipecr. 

On  thcaiii  <hc  Upper Chimbfr 
of  ihc  Auitriui  Rcivhirath  idapiod 
tlu  BJI  whJcb  cnftdDcliitct  cvctj 
m-ilc  citizen  It  ihc  bcginniojc  of 
hU  twcnc^-fifih  f  cir, 

The  2211(1  MW  chc  iiuutnatioD 
11  Trn  of  Coin^t  Alciif  lyiiitkit. 
Ha  wai  >hoi  in  th«  Noblot'  Ai- 
KnbK  Room,  where  Ow  provia- 
ciil  Zemitro  wi>  holding  in  t^- 
ijoa.  A  )rouQg  ^vorkm^n  obuined 
dciiCM  to  ihc  boildi»j(  b>'  cnuju  vi 
J  forg<J  ticker,  ind  tired  At« 
diouil  ihc  Coun[,  whose  d»th 
wat  almotc  imuntancoot. 

The  appomtmcj^i  af  Mr,  Brycc 
lo  the  linbjiii^  j;  ^\^iihii]K(on, 
which  wai  tbc  chic*  item  of  Chtiit- 
maancwi,  wii  s  matter  of  utiafac- 
lion  10  ^  Kbolars  though  it  by 
no  mcftai  cfttaped  cnliciim  m  the 
^rct>.  Spccubtion  »  to  the  cn- 
Kiaoi;  premouon  io  die  Cibinet 
ind  the  poMiUe  chanitc  of  pout 
for  mcmben  of  tJiat  bod^  ^i  once 
bct^amc  jiciiven  There  ***»  a 
^cncnl  comcniLift  of  opinion  thit 
Mt.  Wimeob  Chun:hill  would  ob> 
tain  Cabinet  rank,  thojgh  the 
adTaoccfneni  of  lo  yoofig  a  auit 
and  KJ  recent  a  recruii  to  Liberil- 
iitu  would  be  likely  co  give  ud- 
brigv  to  roin/  of  ih<  party  who 
comider  thai  the  honour  ihot^ld 
be  bcttowed  upon  tome  one  of 
thotc  who  have  borae  ihc  heat 
and  burden  of  Ike  da^  in  the 
yean  whcri  ihc  parly's  fortune! 
were  ad  rate. 


Severe  ^veather  coiDOaneed  oa 
Boxing  Day.  A  Leafy  fall  of 
tnow,  vrith  hi^h  wind,  riting  in 
many  diitiScn  to  the  force  of  a 
gale — and  frei^uently  alluded  lo  in 
nevnpapcet  a«  "a  blixjiard*' — 
cauanl  Mriow  interruption!  to 
traffic-  Some  gallant  rocue  work 
wai  performed  at  aea. 

On  the  ^Bth  a  railway  accidcm 
occurred  at  Elliot  Junction,  near 
Arbroath  ift  Forfantiire,  in  wHich 
iwenty  penomawcre  killed  and  ten 
injured-  The  Qain  line  of  tlte 
North  Bridih  Railwiy  lioiu  Edin- 
burgh to  Aberdeen  had  been 
blocked  by  inovt  drift*  for  aomc 
tweniy'foor  hour*,  but  by  grejrt 
cxertiona  the  line  waa  *o  tat 
cleared  that  an  exprnt  hoin  Mdin* 
burgh  went  throx^gK  to  Arbroath. 
Further  progreis  being  impoiiiblep 
il  wat  resolved  thtt  the  train 
ihould  return  to  Edinburgh. 
I'hcrc  beiog  no  tum-ljble  at 
Aabroaib  Urge  cftough  to  «erv«  ihe 
engine,  it  proceeded  on  the  KKith- 
ward  journey  tender  Bnt,  and 
after  travelling  about  two  nilca 
came  into  coUiiion  wiih  a  Cale- 
donian train,  which  had  he«n 
brought  to  a  atindniU  owing  to 
the  dcriiljng  of  agood*i  train,  uid 
w««  awaiting  the  lignal  to  ad* 
ranee.  Subic<fuent]y,  a  '<itry  »eii- 
oua  charge  w»»  made  iKainn  the 
driver  of  the  exrreu,  and  he  waa 
arretted.  On  the  joth  a  railway 
collision  at  Terra  Cotu  Staiion, 
three  milei  fioni  WaihingiOD  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroadi 
cauicd  the  death  of  fifty>three[)er- 
•onaand   njuiy  to  fifty. 

An  epide*nic  of  iuflucrLta  pre- 
vailed throuEhout  the  mcnth, 
which  WAi,  gtinerally,  a  period  cf 
gloom. 
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Xh  [^v^mbcr  3  hii  Graotl   Ducil 

Hi^ew  PRtHci  Kakl  01  Badiv. 

a^    mrrivi&g    btoiker    oi    the 

mfniae  GriDd  Dakc  o£  tUckn, 

i^   At   KicUrnhc.     He  wtf  tlic 

fwiSdi  ion  ol  tbc  Gracul  Doie 

Uopoia   of   Badcc   an<l    of    ibe 

Grind  Duchcu  Sophk  of  fijdfvi, 

B*/  PrioccM  Vau  of  Svrt4cn,   aftd 

vu  bora   di    Karluuhc   tn    iSja. 

He  K*i  t««T]   t^rvKc   11   SoJicm^ 

«iil  was  a  taajof-gcDeial    ta  the 

Gcfsun    Arm/.      Id     1S71     he 

lurriod   ouvguiatLCillx   Biron^n 

lUiilie  TOO  Bcun,  who  wii  mine- 

^wnilj  crciied  CoumcH    R}i«nA, 

ttd  Uw  on*  Km  who  wii  ilit  i^juc 

«l  the  marru^c,  Coudi  Frederick 

McBB,  11  II  prcicDi  stticbrd  10 

like  Gcfi&Ao  I£inbiiu;  id  Londoa- 

Oti  tW  6th  waft  aoDOXUkCcvl   tite 

inih  of  tlie  Rev.  Arthitk  Bill 

NjcuoLLi,  huibaad  of  Chirlotic 

lAMt^  which  loofc  pUuai  Bini- 

(kr,    K-kig'i     CouQiy,    Irdand, 

»l*«  h«    Kid    Jived    for    oianjr 

Tt>n,      Hu    wife    dkd    in    the 

■pQDff  of  1S55  ;  thuA  he  h^  otar- 

ivvdier  sort  thin  hiU  x  ccnttify, 

lie  w»    in    hb    ninctleib   )rcar. 

GndujtiAg    at   Tiinit^    CoUcgc, 

Dflblio,    Mr    NicholU   went    10 

Htvortb  in  18^  ai  curaw  under 

the  RcT.  Patrick  Bfontj^,  and  rt- 

mained  t^erc  until  1S61.     After 

orercofliing   *omc   opposition    00 

ite  part  of  Mr.  Bronte  he  m^ried 

Cbarlotie  Biootf  ^x  the  church  at 

Hawortb  OQ  jtiie  29.  \^%\.     His 

vife  died  in  the  following  March* 

Mr.  NicholU  cootinued  10  s«t  1* 

rume     unii)    the    death    of    hit 

fatbvr-in-law,  after  which  he  tcU 

Ciif;laDd  mi  tctilcd  :)i  a  farmer  m 

the  West  of  IreUnd.     He  marritd 


a  fectfoad  tiAe,  and  lived  a  qattt 
ratal  life  to  the  end 

On  the  9th  the  death  wai  in- 
naoDced  from  Parji  ol  M,  Fka- 
uifiAiTo  BitLiMtTilax.  The  Boa  of 
a  nival  iQipcctor.BruDetierf  piivcd 

rapidly  through  the  luE^rdinatc 
lugca  of  hi«  academical  career, 
and,  in  1885,  at  the  a^  of  thcny* 
six,  became  a  le^lum  on  French 
litCTiry  history  a1  the  Kormal 
Sciifiol  in  the  rue  d'Ulm.  where 
the  crincal  luthoricj  of  Taine  waa 
all-pwerfuL  "Inhere  he  gained  a 
repuiaiion  for  an  intimate  koow- 
ledg?  of  every  period  of  modern 
literjtlurr;  and  it  wu  lOon  dis- 
covered that  hit  Kh<^rthip  waa 
ei^ualled  by  a  lynthctic  power, 
which  it  rare  aitian^  profcNot*,  by 
vigoroui  logic,  and  by  a  pvrbapi 
eiceiTjve  love  of  lystero.  Rcipect 
for  tiadJtJOD  a&d  authority  wu  in 
hii  temperament,  and  it  \%  not 
BorprUing  that  the  dnfl  of  bii 
teaching  wu  xct  ciali  the  greit  age 
of  Louii  \1V,  Among  hit  more 
important  works  are  llie  three 
voJnmei  of  criticiim  called  "Hii- 
toirc  ei  Lin«ratu:c/"  the  "  Quev- 
tioni  et  Nouvellcft  Oueitiani  de 
Criiique/*  the  ctuyi  on  conifm- 
pafaryliteratu[e,andthe"  Manuel 
de  rHiitoirc  d<  U  Litt£rature 
Franfalic,'*  which  he  conttdered 
ai  the  nucJeoi  of  a  mach  \*XffiX 
work,  a  hitcory  of  clj^ical  French 
liieraiure  in  live  rolumct.  Of  thit, 
which  would  have  been  the  great 
work  ol  his  life,  not  i  full  volume 
(only  twoyWnVau^)  hat  appeared. 
Bruncti^re,  who  wai  long  a  Po«i- 
civiiT,  innoonced  hii  rc<oncile- 
ODcnt  with  the  Catholic  Church 
»omc  ycart  a^o;  ud  he  b«d  in 
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the  \m%  ph*»c>  oE  tJic  luuf^c  be* 
twccn  Citiiolicuro  «od  tibe  French 
Govcrnnt^Qt    ukcn   a   •oiacvfkal 

£>ecciBbcr  ii.  Tliit  6%j  Sir 
John  Lipto  dieU  ai  Dclfnonic, 
Califomit.  AfTct^mf^Anied  hj-  l^dy 
ftod  Mii»  J-iCii^,  Sii  John  Tcfi 
EDghnd  lA  Sqjtcmbcr  fof  i  tour 
rooDd  the  ivoHd.  While  travel- 
ling in  Canada  he  wai  ici/.cd  wtlli 
tibrft,  and  wji  «mwyc<i  (o  D<l- 
monte  for  rrit.  Sir  johiK  vrho 
wi»  bom  in  Hull  in  iSlS,  rcprc- 
•eated  Dundee  in  the  LibcrafiQ' 
tcreii  f rom  18^9,  ami  rctticJ  *t 
tbr  taat  Ococrai  Flection.  1I« 
wifl  created  a  bnijfhi  in  1^1.  ind 
faciei  the  honoiarv  degree  af  LL.D., 
ifld  wAi  a  D.l^.  and  J.V,  He 
vaiered  the  joui«j*lriuc  prorc»ioiL 
at  an  carlj  i>tc  ani  bccsmte  editoi 
atjd  proprietor  of  the  iHin^/  AJ- 
tfffthrr  in  HJ^i,  and  aftcnvardi 
ettablithcd  tht  i*rvpk't  Jm^ai, 
the  /'rv/^JrV  /W^jt,*;  a&d  ihe  DasdVr 

The  Eakl  or  SHANifoK  died  on 
December  11  al  Mnnachi}-  Man> 
aion,  CilUu'Acfon.  Cirdiganilure, 
vrhcrc  he  h^d  bccu  iii  rciidciiLx 
for  the  bit  fivr  jvir»-  Richard 
Hcnr>'  Boyle,  lixih  Earl  oi  Shan- 
non, Viscount  Boyl^i  Baron  Caulc 
Manyr  in  the  Feerafc  oC  Ireland, 
and  Baron  Carlctoa  m  that  of 
Great  Britain,  w»  the  ion  of  the 
fifth  earl  hy  hJi  mairia^  trith 
Lftdy  Blanche  Emma,  danghtcr  of 
the  third  hart  of  Harewood,  and 
waa  bom  in  i36c.  He  wa> 
educated  ai  Eton,  and  lerved  lor 
A  thon  cifiie  in  the  Rttic  Brigade. 
He  afterwatdi  acitted  in  Canada 
at  a  ranL:h  owner,  and  became  1 
membct  of  the  Canadian  Farlia- 
racnt>  He  >ucc<cded  hi<  father 
in    1S90,    and    five    yean   later 


married  NcUie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ch  arl^  TboiDpaon  -  He 
it  fiticcecded  by  hia  ton,  Vitcount 
Boyle,  who  wai  bora  in  Novcmbr^r 

The  deaih  of  Mr.  Cbarlcs 
Hauiltok  Atni  oecutred  in 
I^ondon  on  the  uth  from  an 
attack  of  paeumoDia.  He  tvat 
bom  in  Tarla,  hi«  father  being  4 
Greek  and  ha  mother  a  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Collier.  He  waa 
educated  at  Bonn  Unirentty.  and 
after  aerring  for  a  few  yean  in  the 
Army  turned  hii  aite&tlon  to 
literature,  produc  in^  levcral  noveU 
and  tome  Tolnme*  of  Terie.  In, 
187a  be  wrote  a  phy  eniitled 
Pkiiip,  which  was  produced  by  the 
late  Sir  Keory  Irving,  He  wt\ 
al«o  the  aathoi  oi  J  Grret  C^rt^, 
and  adapied  t>sftor  Btfl  ffoni    the 

French.  Alike  in  novel,  play  and 
poem,  Mr.  Ald^  thowed  a  tubtle 
apprcciaTion  of  beauty — a  quality 
which  a>  1  painter  he  manileitcd 
in  a  marked  degree.  Hii  artUiic 
power  wat  diiplayed  in  Majr  of 
iaat  year  in  the  eahibttion  at  the 
DfckinionGallcrietof  hji  "Sketches 
in  Many  LanJi." 

Deeember  it.  Thtt  day  wii 
announced  the  death  of  Dr,  P,  W. 
Maitlanl>,  Downing  Profeatorof 
Engliah  Uw  4ince  |1J8K  at  thcUni- 
Tcnity  of  Cambridge.  The  event 
took  plac«  ai  Grand  Canary.  He 
waibomin  185^,  andwataionol 
Mr.  John  Gorfaim  Maitland.  In 
iSVCifac  married  a  daughter  of  Mr, 
Hcibcrt  Fiihcr  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Tfinity  Colle^,  Cambridge, 
Dr  Maitland  became  s  barritter 
of  Lincoln'!  Inn,  and  be  waj  a 
correipondrog  member  0I  the 
Rufliian  and  Bavarian  Acadcnuca> 
and  an  honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
Hi>  vrork*  included  "Gloticcster 
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TUtt,"  1SI4 ;  "  }vrt3«  u4 
Pol«^»*  ij^.  -  ..  itrtcion*«  Noic- 
look,"  it»7 ;  -  Hitw^  of  Engliih 
U«"  (JMllr  with  Sir  F.  Pol- 
kxh),  1895;  "DoAvidi^  Book 
nd  Bcjrond,''  1897;  "Town*hip 
Bd     BonjufEV    1898;    "  Oaoa 

ttl  ThMfK:i  dE  ihe  Middle Agct'* 
(makUted),  1900  ;  and  "  Ergliah 
Lmv  wd  the  Rc&^ititnc^,"  [901. 
?l9(c*«or  Miiiluid  Tcccircd  the 
koo.  d«K^i>«  of  LL.D.  froim  GIaa- 
Xow  Uiuvenitj.  aod  be  pfCMlucfd 
ic'cral  ToLujDci  for  t^c  Selden 
Society, 

Mi,  W,  R,  McCoxKd-L,  K.C, 
Ck«irniano/tbcCa<Jniyon-<iiKloo 
Ctari  cif  Sectooiu  udcc  iS96,di«d 
«  Deccinbcf  si  tx  Vw  LcmdoQ 
itnJepcc  iftcr  4  long  Pla«».  He 
«»  bom  in  Irdind  'oi  1857,  Jind 
vni  the  4»n]y  child  f^  Mr.  D«^id 
UcConaell,  c(  CiiilereJ^KCQunry 
Dtws*  He  nurned  the  ddc«t 
dtnghier  of  Mr.  £dwtid  Mai- 
ikiO,  Educated  at  tiw  Rofal 
Academical  laittiutlon,  Bdfaii, 
ifld  Loodoti  Unircrvity,  c4  uhi^h 
be  ITU  a  6.A.,  \jt  wji  cdU«d  to 
lite  bsr  «t  tht  lancr  Temple, 
ind  pnctiicd  on  ih<  Norihrm 
Grcttii.  He  bcciriK  Rcviun^ 
ELarrhtcr  for  Liverpool  \ix  1868, 
liutior  Couiuel  10  ihc  Board  of 
Trade  in  1S7C.  ud  Junior  C^ntel 
10  (lie  Bo:ird  of  Cuiiomi  in  the 
foUowiA^  /e^r.  Mr.  McConn«U 
«■•  one  of  th«  Kdvil  G>mmift- 
tmen  nlvo  inquired  into  cor- 
mpc  practicci  at  elcctiont  in  the 
Qiy  of  OkKice»ccr.  Betidea  being 
o&«  oJ  tkc  moar  fimiliir  figotct 
in  l^ndotL  le^ji!  circlripKj^  po44f«wd 
titcrarr  taticf  which  Kcurcd  for 
hin  a  br^e  body  of  frieadi  outside 
ihoie  with  whom  he  came  tin 
contact  in  hit  own  profciiion. 


L 


Decccaber  11.  Tlui  diy  died 
Pricicip^  Raiht,  head  of  the 
United  Kree  Chorch  of  ScoiUnd, 
The  event  took  place  ai  McK 
boo rac* where  he  had  been  >ojoarD< 
ing  wich  hi»  chier  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Dr,  Harper^  ol  th*  Uni- 
v«nit7  of  Sydney.  He  watwiihin 
ten  dayt  of  arralQiiif  his  eighty- 
fim  binbdjiy,  but  despiic  hi*  great 
afe  wii  Id  the  cnjoyTnenl  of  good 
health  until  Urcty.  Jt  had  been 
hoped  thai  he  would  bcAefit  by  ■ 
trip  10  Aniifalu.  Robert  Riiny 
wai  bora  in  Gliagow  on  New 
Ycar't  Day,  Ua6,  and  waa  of 
Highland  hDe«igc<  HU  father  wae 
Pft>fei>or  Harty  l^aiuVr  v^ho  o<oq- 
pfed  the  Chair  of  Med;e^l  Juria- 
prudence  in  the  Umvenity  of 
Obi^w.  At  the  High  School  of 
\\\%  natiTe  <«ty  and  ai  ihe  Uniter- 
\\xf„  where  he  entered  upon  modi' 
cat  Rtudica,  he£reail}'dr»itngiiithcd 
htfflielf.  \x!k  184.3^  howcTcr,  wlwrn 
he  was  but  seventeen  yejr»  old 
and  »cill  fir  IroiD  having  com- 
pleted the  eourte  vihich  he  hA<^ 
be^tin,  there  o<cuJred  tn  the 
eccleiiattkal  hiitory  of  Scoilattii 
an  ereni  wliich  nude  a  deep  im> 
prcwion  on  young  Kiinjr,  and 
induced  him  in  the  end  to  m>kc 
the  Church  and  not  mrdkine  the 
biiaine»  of  hit  life.  Thai  event 
wa»  the  Diirupcion,  when  upwtrds 
of  four  hundred  mimtTcri  eeceded 
fro4n  the  EMdbliahcd  Kirk  and 
moTcd  in  pri^ceision  from  St. 
Andrew'*  Church  down  rhc  north- 
ern dope  of  Edinb&igh  to  Canon* 
mllU,  where  ihcy  formed  a  diitinct 
rcligioui  commuaity  under  the 
nami^  of  the  Free  Chureh  of  Scxit* 
bnd,  with  Dtp  Chalfflcri  At  their 
hcaii.  Robert  Rtiny  then  informed 
hU  fatber  of  hia  desire  to  be 
trained   for    the  pulpit,     A  year 
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Ut«f  be  proiccUeti  to  Edlnbuifh 
and  «fitcred  the  Ntw  College. 
Tbere  h«  cjinie  under  the  influ' 
CDCc  of  Dr.  CuaninghiGQ,  th« 
ProfcnoT  ol  Church  Htitory,  with 
whom  he  (oriQctl  4  Utiin^  frjcnd" 
thip,  Aftti  thrd»lh  f>f  th?  Rer, 
Dr.  RobcM  Gordon  in  18^4  he 
received  1  unanimous  c:ill,  tvhich 
he  Mcepted,  to  the  Free  Hi^h 
Church  in  Edinburgh-  Dutictf; 
hii  incumbciicy  there  Ke  lucceedej 

Dr.  Cunningh^oi  in  the  ProfeMor- 
ihlp  oE  Church  HiHor^.  Through- 
out ihc  twelve  yean  while  he  held 
cJui  poit  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  Dt.  Candljih,  wha  had  been 
appoiiucd  to  the  PrincipaUMp  of 
the  New  College  and  h«d  been  ft 
grejit  wofker  wiih  Dr.  Chiloicn 
Alter  the  Di)r\ipiion  ia  oifCJinUiiigt 
coniolidating  »nd  cucndirg  the 
Free  Church.  Wh?n  Candliih 
died  in  J87J  Dr  Rainy  became 
Principal,  and  from  that  iitne  he 
coniifluod  to  be  heul  of  hii  Church 
in  the  fiillett  i«ii»e-  The  mott 
importAQt  work  of  hid  life  wat 
doubtlesi  the  union  of  the  Krec 
and  the  United  Prdbyteriio 
Chujchci.  In  the  course  of  the 
cr  lit  that  followed    iht    Hou«e  of 

Lordi' dfcition  that  the  cadow- 
mcnti  of  iheFree Church  belonged 
to  a  proieiting  ti^in-unioniaT  mi- 
nority, mat  nly  HifiUUnd  ministers, 
coUo<|aiftl1y  described  4aih«*'We« 
Free*,'*  Dr.  lUiny'i  leadcrihip  wai 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  rettraint.  The  diiputc  was 
aftcrwaidi  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mitiir^n  'iver  which  the  Eari  of 
£tj[in  presided;  but  in  consider* 
ing  the  catica  which  led  to  the 
ultimate  breakdown  ol  the  health 
of  Dr,  Rainy,  the  iirain  iriijQ^ 
from  ihf  union  Htigition  cannot 
be    left    out    of    account.     I'he 


bt^hcM  honour  which  hii  follower* 
oould  confer  upom  him  war  be- 
stowed in  1900,  when  in  the  fint 
Gefieril  Aitmbly  of  ihe  United 
Frcf  Church  he  officiated  at  Mn- 
deiiior.  From  time  to  time  he 
made  viluible  contributTOOi  to 
iheological  litetattire,  PfiDcipal 
Rainy,  who4e  wife  died  bit  year, 
teJt  one  ion— Mr.  A.  R,  RJiny» 
M,P.  for  the  Kilmaraock  Burgha 
^artd  (WO  dstightert- 

Thc  Very  Rev,  Ricmaid  Wiu- 
LiAH  Rahdall,  D.D.,  forncrly 
Deaa  of  Chichcitcr,  died  at  Pd- 
114113,  Buuincmuuth,  oa  the  ajrd^ 
>^od  eighty' two  jv^t^  Dean 
Randall  wa>  the  eld»t  lOQ  of 
Archdeacon  Jamet  Randill,  and 
hts  brother  l8  Hiihop'SoHragan  of 
Re^dJiiK,  BoLii  iiL  London  in 
April    1814,    he   W91    educated    at 

Wincheiter  and  Chriat  Chorcb, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduaicd  in 
1846.  He  wai  ordained  deacon 
in  1847  ai  cuiate  to  his  Uxhat  at 
Binfirid.  Berki,  and  entered  prirat't 
orden  in  the  foUowinK  year  In 
iti^i  Archdeacon  Manning  (aftcr- 
wacdi  CardinilJ  teiigned  the  rec- 
tory of  VVw>ll*vii4{ion — or  Lating* 
ton,  ai  it  H  Eiirtfe  f rrfju en dy  called 

— and  seceded  from  the  Engliih 
Church,  and  the  curate  of  Binfield 
wa«  iclected  10  aaccted  him.  For 
seventeen  years  Mjh  Randall  held 
thi>  SuiMi  beiie^cc,  which  ia  irt 
the  patronage  of  the  Wilberlorce 
family,  and  won  universal  etieein 
in  the  courity  ai  an  able  preacl^r 
aud  hard'Woikiug  pariih  pricti. 
In  l$6S  an  effort  whicH  had  long 
been  in  the  making  to  provide  a 
church  for  Clifton,  Briitol,  where 
the  »cau  should  be  free  and  the 
lervicciof  a  different  type  from  tlut 
which  prcvatltfd  in  the  duirict, 
wai  brought  to  a  lucceofut  Ittne 
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poruy  navie.  peoding  tJi« 
CRctioa  of  a  pcnaanent  baildioj; 
tan  tibe  dcti^  of  G.  £.  Suc«t. 
O*  ife  racooBMEtdinonof  Biihop 
Voodlonlt  Uica  vicir  of  Kcmp- 
kn),  QbrocrftteTthitiCr  the  r>ew 
Msioo  W4I  pUccd  in  charfE^  oi 
Mt.  RiacUlL  All  Suati^Cliftoo, 
noD  became  the  model  high 
«kucK  ol  tbc  Wot,  >ad  ecw 
■itoWDi  [imlerthp4dfTi^eI^ir9hf^n 
imns  up  in  ndghbo^rin^  lownt. 
Th«  Bime  of  lUnddl  of  Cltfton 
becftioc  s  bou»ehold  woid.  He 
wu  oco>>o>nAl)jr  involrcd  in  con- 
trorrrcict,  but  hji  ta<i  and  jiH^- 
DUQt  lod  r«&i«d  geaiality  enabled 
him  to  weather  thcic  itormi. 
After  lome  diSereocet  he  won  the 
coa£dcnce  4ud  cttecxn  ol  his  tiJo- 
nun  Rithop  Ellicott,  who  in  iflr>i 
AppoiDced  him  hoaorir^r  cjnon  in 
Biistol  CiOicdrU  Whca  Dcao 
Figou  was  trinslcrred  from  the 
dcuicx7  of  Chichcitcr  v>  thst  of 
IL-tftAl  :n  1891,  C»noa  RvnJill 
wu  appointed  to  tucceed  him,  10 
the  ^rcJt  repct  of  Cliftonuiu. 
D-in  KduUll  threw  hiicMlt  with 
cnergf  into  the  cJihedr^l  routine, 
chf  worL  of  renovjtioD  and  re- 
itoratioo,  which  at  Chicheiter 
&(Tvr  ceiMi,  tnd  the  dccomtion 
md  UBproTeiDent  of  the  interior. 
Not  CODtent  vrith  hii  ^ipituUr 
dstw).  Dr.  Rjmdill  undertook  for 
lime  the  o£ce  ol  ru»l  dean  of 

,ichc3ier  city,  ind  preijded  it 
the  clerical  contereccef,  and  he 
wu  aprofamcnt  1i^uJE«tdiilc£ciit 
c«nue«  ol  the  diocoe.  Ia  1903 
hefek  it  hit  duty  10  reiieo.  ind 
ucce  that  time  haJ  reaidcd  in  the 
pariih  of  $1.  Maiihi^t,  Eafl's 
Co4iTt,  where  he  ttndcrc^  v^lujiblc 
tiiiiiaticevrhiU  health  and  itrcn^th 

it«d.     Dean    Rindill   threw  in 


his  lot  with  iKc  Tracl^rixn  laoie* 
mcnt  in  in  6nt  deejd«,  and  Li* 
whde  tile  wat  a  coQiinuaJ  protect 
againit  the  of t- reilc raced  uKrtion 
that  the  term  Catholic  ii  the  »me  H 
u  RofQHn  OthoLtc,  V 

Ort^ember  tA,     Thii  day  a  tele- 
gram  from  Calcutta    innoanced  ^ 
thiiMr.  Sauuti  SiiiTH>UteM.F.  ■ 
lor  Flintshire,  hid  died  raddenly  ^ 
from  heart  failure.      He  w««  bom 
in     K  irkcud bright    in    1636,   and 
iianed  in  buiineti  11  Liverpool  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.     He  wii 
very  iucc«mIuI  at  a  cotton  bioker, 
and  retired  with   a   Urge  fortune 
in  i&it].      Ourirg  many  yrara  he 
wai  an    active   member    of    the 
Liter  pool    Corporation,    and    in   ^ 
1881  entered  Parliament  at  men-  ■ 
bcr  for  that  city,  wrinning  a  Con- 
Eervative    («ar    which     hid     be«n 
vacated  by  ihc  acccHLOii  ol  Vii-  ^ 
count  Sandon   to   the  earldom  of   | 
Harrowby,     He  wis  defeated  m 
18^5,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
wai  fefiirnffi    fnr   Flint*birr  at  a 
bye-clcction,  jQii  retained  the  seat 
tdl  hit  retirement  at  the  latt  dit* 
lolution.  He  war  an  eitiemc  Rad- 
ical, and  a  Probytcriaa,  and  took 
a  leading  part   rn   movcmentt  for 
the  (upprcnion  of  gambling  and 
the   prutcciion  of   women.      He   ^ 
wji  a  Home  Ruler  and  a  ttauoch   ^ 
tapporicr  of  the  movement  repfe< 
trnied    by    th^    Indian     National 
Congreai.      In   addition,  he  was 
generous    and    practical    in     hu 
benelactioni,    an     authority    on 
tnaay  maEtcri  of    foot   Law   ad* 
mtrtis  Ira  lion,       pafUcnWy       the 
boaiding-out  of  piuper  children, 
a    muniticent  friend  to  Honoon* 
formity,    and    in   unostentatious 
girer   to  oaay  good   worki^     He 
wai  appointed   1   member  of   the 
Pnty  Cooncil  in  November, 
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hit  \m\  pttblk  AppcaraiKc  ««• 
ai  »  binqoci  girca  l>y  tbe  Junior 
R«lonn  Cl«b  of  Livcrpooi  oa  cIM 
i6th  of  ibAt  mo«itk  to  coD|nui- 
latc  him  on  the  honour.  Mr. 
SmilJi  W41  the  amhor  of  tevcr^l 
irorh*,  which  tcitily  lo  the  variety 
of  hb  intcrcKt  in  life.  The  best 
kflown  ate  "  The  Credibility  of 
th«  Chnnian  Rtllsion  "  (1872), 
<*OcC4iioaal  E:«uy»"  (1874). 
''Udii  Revimcd"  (ig£6),  anJ 
"The  Bi  -  Mciillic  Qucitioti*' 
(1*187), 

On  Drrpttbcr  jo  ocr iirred  the 
death  of  B«ro»i34  Gvhoitt- 
CouTTv,  which  took  place  ai  htrr 
rciidcncc,  1,  SttattonStrccift  Pic- 
cadUty.  She  hid  Tciched  the 
jjrcat  aRc  nf  nin*ty-two.  The 
Bsrone«i  \w^  for  Acvtril  di7tkc<a 
lo^iog  ftciD  acute  bronchitU. 
She  wia  tht  yaDitj:«it  daoghtcr 
ol  Sir  Frificii  Burd^tt,  for  many 
jreart  Lih^al  M,P,  fnr  W«tmTn- 
itcr,  and  ivai  born  in  St.  Jamei^a 
PJacc  m  the  mcrith  uf  April  1814. 
Her  BioEber  W3i  Soph)a,  dau^iter 
of  Mr-  Tbonuft  Couttt,  the 
eminent  bortkef  in  ihc  Strand. 
In  the  yoiT  t857  ihe  succeeded  to 
hei  i^uidfathev't  vcaJch  throngli 
the  will  of  hi»  aecofid  wife  and 
wMovr^  nAr  Harriett  Mellon, 
whci,  after  the  deftrh  of  Mr. 
Couttt,  married  at  her  lecoad 
h«ibaiul  the  ninih  Duke  of  St. 
AfcbaflK  On  inhetitJtig  rbtf  for- 
tUDe,  Miu  Aniedji  Georfcma  Bur- 
dett  aiiuirM^  thcadHiiional  namr 
of  CoQtts  by  Royal  License^  and 
from  that  day  conceived  and 
earned  out  the  tdca  oi  oiing  her 
wealth  in  tach  1  vriy  a»  to  pro< 
mote  the  i{ood  of  her  fdJow- 
crcitore*.  [n  addition  to  mb- 
foribiniE  larfcly  to  the  charitable 
ioititutloQi  ot  tfce  mecropolU,  ihc 


worked  oat  niaay  useful  project* 
of  her  owB,  whicb>  for  the  most 
part,  fiiowed  by  the  »ucc«ia  vihicb 
attended  them  that  ibey  h»d  b««Q 
wdlandeare^unxconardirred.  She 
wa»  an  attached  and  lealoui  mem- 
ber of  the  Chtirch  of  Englaiid, 
and  cnidc  her  tnunificencc  hii- 
tOTical  by  the  foundiiioo  <if  three 
colonii]  b]abm>nca — Briciih  Col- 
umbia, Cape  Tovn,  and  Adelaide 
—and  aVao  by  building  two  hind- 
lome  churchci,  one  it  Carlitle  (St. 
Stcphea'*)  and  the  other  (dedi- 
cated to  the  ume  taint)  in  a 
densely  inhabited  pari  oi  Wcat* 
miaiter  with  which  her  father'* 
name  had  been  anociitcd.  She 
provided  tiic  i-cecstuf  fundi  for 
carrying  o«t  the  Ute  Sir  Henry 

iamts'i  topofrraphical  survey  of 
eruakoi,  and  >be  offered  to  re- 
itore  at  her  own  con  the  ancient 
aqucdui^tB  of  Kia^  SoTocnoo;  but 
ihil  prnpoia]  fell  ihrf^ugh-  She 
alao  obiained  from  ratioueaoufcea 
in  the  £jtt  valuable  Greek  maov- 
icripit  in  order  to  aaaiit  ichoLira 
ac  home  4tid  on  ihc  Continenc  in 
the  elucidjiiion  3iid  interpret  .it  ion 
of  the  Scriptures.  Thetc  were  by 
no  meani  the  ooly  channcU  In 
v^bicb  tJic  nream  of  Miu  Bnrdott* 
Cotttt»'»  ([cacroiity  t^oniiaucd 
througb  her  long  Iffc  to  flov. 
FrOiD  etrl^  dayi  ibe  acted  at  the 
pioneer  of  chiiriiab^  a^cncict  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
of  her  own  >ei.  She  erected  at 
her  own  ro«r  one  of  the  firtt 
"refute*  '*  for  youn^  womoo  wbo 
had  loit  their  characien;  and, 
hdpinf  to  acod  many  of  them  out 
into  the  coloftica,  KaJ  the«ati»fac* 
tinn  ol  iMrain^  that  a  conaidetable 
proportion  of  them  had  entered 
on  an  improved  life,  Aootber 
Bphert  of  W  charitable  labour* 
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tad  dcnttntioa  ffr* vailed  TO  >n 
■fpaHtni^  extent.  Here  the  ot>CDcd 
*  tewing  (ch^Jm  nrluch  Kn^^ra-sp 
•ooicn  were  uught  to  k«  wd 
*crc  tho  profided  vrjih  food  md 
wptkt.  «o  ai  ra  «ft]M*  th«m  to  un- 
dcftmke  Goremmcnt  iontncu. 
Fnoa  the  headqvancn  ni  this 
ickxilDiafKt  tre  lent  CKt  antcng 
tk<  tick  poor,  w!iilc  ooifin  o( 
ciDtKta^  >rc  dUtributetJ  amoog 
•erranti  out  «f  litujifom  iisd  ie- 
•crria^  woncB  of  the  poorer 
dutei.  In  the  ume  oci|>fboDr- 
bood  MiM  Burdect-Cottit*  bought 
t  eotfiUderaMe  >ren  of  dH^pxlated 
builduip  and  ccectfd  in  THeiipltce 
i  hrge  block  M  model  lodginj^- 
bevfe),  now  called  Colombia 
5q«ire>  coetiiitnf  ot  a?  pan  tc 
tniefncnt«  kt  milow«(^«<Uyrt;atit> 
ID  tome  three  hundred  drfTercnt 
Fanilicf.  Not  far  olT  ii  Colmnbji 
Market,  which  «he  bought  and 
rtbuUl  acd  ^avt  ai  a  tree  gift  to 
tkc  CoTpontioa  of  the  City  ol 
Lmdon  in  order  that  it  mi^hl  be 
the  centre  of  a  cheap  and  whde- 
mmt  wo\y  oi  food,  and  eipeci- 
alljr  oi  &>D,  foe  the  poor  of  North* 
EA4t  London.  Near  ihii  market 
ia  a  noble  drinking  fotinuin 
erected  ly  her,  aad  other  foun* 
taifii  ol  the  tame  kind  in  the  Vic- 
tona  Park  and  >x  the  entrance  to 
th<  Zoologies]  Gardcni  in  ihc 
Rcgcnt*«  pjrk  alio  stteix  W  mani- 
ftc«ncc.  She  took  a  ttion^  mrercil 
in  the  preservation  and  improve* 
meitt  oi  urban  charchj'ardi,  aad 
hftviog,  at  the  po»>eMOr  of  the 
great  tithe«  of  the  living  &f  old  St- 

Pancrai,  a  ipecial  connection  with 
the  parish,  the  had  tbechirchyard 
laid  out  ai  a  garden  tot  the  enjo/- 
actit  of  the  poor,  beiides  erecting 


a  oKiDoiml  eoo-dtal  10  tht  lUoi' 
moa>  dead  who  h*d  xJtcrt  finind 
«epufrurv.  Mm  Rti»d«vi-Coattft 
took  an  active  part  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  relicrin^  congrated 
diitricu  by  the  enconragemcnt  ot 
khcmo  vi  <iui^rai»on,  and  she 
tWifti  hrr«r}f  with  Sir  Samael 
Cunard  in  helping  poor  farailici  to 
find  new  honci  in  Canada  and 
Anitralia.  When  a  cry  of  diitreti 
atutc  lomc  years  ayj  in  tfec  town 
of  Girvan,  ia  Scotland,  ih«  ad- 
vanced large  fumi  to  enable  the 
dcttitute  families  to  emigrate  to 
Australia,  The  tervicet  whicb  fhe 
letidcied  in  the  Itikh  filhennen  ot 
Capf  Ctear  can  hardly  be  over- 
efiimaicd.  She  ettabh^ed.  vrith 
the  lid  of  Father  Davit,  a  fishing 
»taiu>nne)r  Baliifflore  and  Skjb- 
bereen,  where  the  young  people 
are  taught  how  to  make  nets  and 
the  fiihcrmen  provided  with  suit* 
*blc  boats  for  the  pani^ii  of  their 
calling.  She  also  afforded  Sir 
James   Brooke   assistance  in    m- 

Boving  th«  condition  of  the 
yaks  of  SirjA-aV  in  Borneo, 
where  she  citat>lishedaniii)pporied 
a  model  farm,  in  which  the  nativci 
arc  inuructed  ia  Emprovcd  neiliodi 
of  agriculture-  [n  JB77,  tvhcix  at. 
connta  rriched  tSii  country  of  t>>e 
tuUfdngi  of  the  Turkish  peaiaats 
Hying  from  their  homei  before  the 
RauUn  invasion,  Lady  Burdeci- 
Couita  insiitotrd  the  Turkiih 
Compdnionxte  Fund,  by  means  of 
which  J  large  lam  of  money  wis 
raised  and  eniruttcd  to  the  Briti^ 
Ambassador  at  Conitantinople  for 
diiitibucion  among  cbene<a/-  In 
recognition  of  thu  imponane  ser- 
vice the  Order  of  the  Mcdjidie^ 
was  confened  on  her,  Iksidei  her 
public  works  of  charity  and  phil- 
anthropy   >bc    contributed    very 
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lArifcly   for   miDj   yem    towirdi 

She  W4»  B  libera]  patron  of  in, 
and  h^  hotpjtilicy  wai  «i  jT^at 
jind  wide -iprea ding  «i  bcr  cluru^. 
Of  Uie  ycir*  »hc  rejoiced  to  ^ive 
cncouragemeni  lo  i  Tjrietj  of 
meiiurci  (or  impr^ritig  the  breed 
of  Edj^liih  horiM.  «nd  forpromot- 
iuf  tlic  kinder  trcatnienti>f  immaU 
in  £i*neTi1,  In  the  mmmer  of 
1371  MiM  Bur<ie[C'Cout(&  wji 
Tilled  to  Uie  pccriEt,  Oft  the  re- 
ooroTnendaiion  M  Mr,  (rUdsionc, 
ai  "  Daronefli  Burdeii-CoutU,  oi 
Holly  E*odgr,  HigK^ite,  in  thf 
County  of  MiJdlescjr."  Ladj 
Burdctt-Couitf  w«t  idmincd  10 
the  freedom  ol  the  City  of  London 
OA  Jul/  11,  iS^a.And  10  the  free- 
dom of  theCity  of  Edinburgh  on 
JiDuiry  15,  1S74.  On  November 
I,  1880,  the  HNDCfdiihcri'  Com- 


pany publicly  (roafernyi  on  her 
iheir  frc«doEn  and  Wmy  in  "  re- 
cogtiition  of  her  judiooui  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence  mdhcrmual- 
ficant  tapport  of  «diicition«1, 
cluritablir,  and  reli^ooi  iniiini- 
lion»  throughout  the  country.*' 
The  Bironei*  had  alio  taken  x 
leading  part  in  promoting  and 
■nfporiinff  the  Childten'i  Proiec- 
tion  Society,  of  which  ihc  wai 
atked  to  become  president  on  the 
desrh  of  ihe  Earl  of  Shafteibury. 
In  1881  the  nurned  Mr.  W.  L. 
Aahmvad  Bavilctt.  who  ihercupon 
took  by  Royal  Licence  the  name 
of  *■  BrtrdeU'CoDtti"  and  who 
hat  continued  10  represent  the  City 
of  SVeiimiQuertn Parliament io  the 
Conservative  mtcreit  since  1835. 
Her  title,  not  havinj;  been  conferred 
with  any  special  remainder,  hat 
become  extinct  with  her  dcceaie. 
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T'he  Qentenary  of 
Henry  JJ^adsworth  Lottgfiiiow 

Bom  Fcbnsarj  17^  1&07 

FICHTE  has  ol>scrvcd'  that  the  literature  of  every 
epoch  is  the  expression  of  »  Divine  idea  which, 
though  essenttitlly  the  same  throughout,  is  in 
continual  need  of  fresh  interpretation,  Kach  period, 
therefore^  tend*  to  emphasise  a  particular  mode  of  the 
idea,  which  becomes  its  dominant  note  and  is  the  philo* 
sophic  basis  of  aU  its  poctry>  Now  in  the  nineteenth  century 
this  dominant  note  was  Humanity — human  progress  and 
freedom  ;  and  as  Amcric;m  poetry  may  be  said  to  have 
been  non-existent  before,  Humanity,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  many  phases,  rings  clear  in  the  work  of  the  most 
diverse  American  poets.  Of  all  these,  incomparably  the 
greatest  is  Longfellow,  True,  there  arc  certain  points 
in  which  he  falls  short  of  several  of  his  contemporaries. 
WhitCter,  ias  wc  shall  see,  sometimes  rises  to  a  pssionate 
intensity  of  feeling  unattainable  by  a  poet  of  Longfellow's 
pitcid  temperament.  Poc  is  his  superior  in  imagination 
and  in  analjtic  power,  Walt  Whitman  in  originality  of 
thought  and  in  strength  uf  personality.  Bur  Whitticr's 
outlook  was  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of  bis  life  and 

'  **  Ueb«r  du  Wcicn  dci  Gclchncn  " :  ■  cooric  of  Wturc*  on  ibc 
FrofcMioa  of  L«ttcn,  delivered  in  1805  to  the  luidcnu  of  ErUn^eo 
UcUtnii/. 
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education  ;  he  licks  metricil  finish,  and  his  simplicity 
continually  sinks  to  commonpiace,  Poe  and  AValt  Whit- 
man arc  extremes  whkh  meet.  The  former  is  a  morbid 
visionary,  the  embodiment  of  literary  form  divorced  from 
sense;  the  latter  a  healthy  barlwirian,  who  has  discarded 
metre  altcgcthcr,  and  both  in  thought  and  style  harks 
back  to  a  primitive  naturalism.  And  both  anneal  by 
their  ccccntricitj'  lo  the  craze  for  novelty  and  mzarrcric 
that  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  dcca* 
dcncc.  Ix>TigfcIlow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anything  but 
decadent.  He  cannot  give  us  new  thoughts;  he  is  no 
inspired  prophet  witli  a  mission  to  raise  mankind  to  a 
higher  plane  ;  but  he  has  given  adequate  expression,  in 
verse  always  sweet  ^rid  melodious,  lo  the  highest  senti- 
ments and  aspirations  of  the  average  humanity  of  his 
time. 

Whitman  sought  to  found  a  new  and  distinctively 
national  school  by  ignoring  the  past  ;  Longfellow  rccog*- 
niscd  that  American  poetry  is  necessarily  a  continuation  of 
English.  Yet  it  i»  not  easy  to  iffiUatc  him  to  any  I'^nglish 
poet.  Perhaps  he  has  most  in  common  with  Wtird-sworth. 
Both  have  the  same  predilection  for  ordinary*  homely  life, 
for  the  simplest  and  most  elemental  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart.  Both  arc  perpetually  striving  to  elevate 
the  commonplace.  And  both»  though  thcm&clvcs  devoid 
of  passion  and  dramatic  vision,  are  strongly  attracted  by 
the  impassioned  npiurc  of  Dante  and  the  inirospcctive 
imagination  of  Chaucer-  But  Wordsworth  at  his  best 
exhihttfl  a  profound  insight  into  the  human  hcjart  and 
uf)  inccns^T  pathos  in  hia  treatment  of  its  emotions  that 
we  seek  in  vain  from  Longfellow,  His  naCurc-wor«hip 
reveaU  the  sympathetic  knowledge  of  one  who  has  passed 
his  life  in  close  :issoci;itKm  with  all  her  varied  aspects; 
whereas  Longfellow's  only  suggests  the  ha«ty  and  super- 
ficifll  admiration  of  the  tonriit.  And  he  is  infinitely 
superior  in  perfection  of  form.  A  single  example  from 
each  must  suffice.  In  '*  Vittoria  Colonna*''  Longfellow 
has  given  us  a  study  of  the  sorrow  of  a  loving  woman 
'  «  Bii^»  of  Piuasc/'  Flight  v. 
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for  the  death  of  her  husband  in  battle.  It  contains  some 
fine  lines,  especially  in  the  stanzas  where  trees  and  flowers, 
*'  the  song  of  birds/'  and  "  the  silence  of  deserted  rooms  " 
are  invoiced,  with  sea  and  air,  as  "  ministers  of  her* 
despsur  *': 

Till  the  c'crburdened  heart,  so  long 

Imprisoned  in  itseU,  found  vent 

And  voice  in  one  impassioned  song 

Of  inconaolable  lament. 

The  melody  of  the  verse   in  these   stanzas,  the  simple 
pathos  and  the  sureness  of  touch  by  which  Nature  herself 
is  made  to  swell  Victoria's  grief  are  scarcely  surpassed  by 
Wordsworth,     But  the  beauty  of  the  poem^  as  a  whole, 
b  marred  by  its  conventional  settings  which  reduces  it  to 
the  sentimental  reflection  of  a  traveller  as  he  gazes  at  an 
old  casde  and  sees  in  imagination  the  family  ghost  gliding 
to  and  fro  upon  the  terrace.     Let  us  now  consider  Words- 
worth's treatment  of  the  same  theme  in   '*  Laodamia/ 
The  poem  has  the  graceful  symmetry  of  a  Greek  statue. 
The  passionatepraycr  of  the  Thessalian  Queen  with  which 
it  opens ;  *' Restore  him  to  my  sight,  Great  Jove,  restore  "; 
her  expectant  attitude  as  in  perfect  faith  she  awaits  the 
answer  of  the  gods  ;    the  vision  of  her  dead  husband's 
spirit;  the  heroic  level  of  their  conversation,  suggestive 
of  the  calm  dignity  and  noble  blessedness  of  a  patriot's 
death ;  the  pathetic  close  when 

Swifi,  towards  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  da/^ 
He  through  the  portal  takes  his  EJIc-nt  wa)r. 
And  on  the  paUce  floor  a.  lifeless  corse  she  by, 

while  her  soul,  stained  with  the  crime 

Of  lovers  that  in  reason's  spjte  have  loved, 
Was  doomed  to  wander  iti  a  grosjcr  clime 
Apart  from  liappy  ghosts  ; 

— alt  combine  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of  design  in  which 
every  part  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  structure  of  the 
whole. 

Most  men  of  literary  tastes  have  tried  their  hands  at 
versification,  and  Longfellow's  youthful  efforts  showed  no 
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special  promise.  But  there  ts  a  freshness  andspontaneily 
in  these  early  poems  which  is  wanting  in  his  later  work. 
For  his  European  travel  so  thoroughly  imhucd  him  with 
the  spirit  of  mediacvalism  that  ever  after  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  nature  through  the  haze  of  romantic  sentiment. 
Henceforth 

'YaXz%  thai  hare  tlie  rime  d(  agc^ 
Anil  cluomc1»  cf  cIU 

chiefly  interest  him  :  it  is  the  keynote  struck  in  the 
"  Prelude ''  to  his  first  volume  of  poems — '*  Voices  of  the 
Night/'  One  of  the  earliest  *'  voices  "  was  the  "  Psalm 
of  Life/'  In  spite  of  worn-out  metaphors  and  hackneyed 
allusions,  its  manifest  sincerity  and  gentle  simplicity  went 
straight  to  men's  hearts. 

These  two  qualities  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  arc 
characteristic  of  many  of  Longfellow's  shorter  poems ; 
and  10  it  they  owe  much  of  their  popularity.  The  human 
interest  of  ''I'hc  Village  Blacksmith"  is  felt  by  every 
one  ;  the  treatment  is  spirited  and  the  platitude  at  the 
end  neatly  turned.  '' Maidenhood "  is  quite  Words- 
worthian  in  its  subtle  suggestivcncss.  Perhaps  the 
harmony  of  the  poem  is  impaired  somewhat  hy  the 
change  of  metaphor  from  a  river  to  a  bough.  But  the 
picture  of  the  msiidcn 

Sanding  wlih  rchctint  f«t, 
Wlwfc  thi."  brcok  ind  rii^r  meet, 
Womanhood  and  chlldlivod  fleet, 

is  drawn  with  sicilful  strokes  that  indelibly  impress  it  upon 
the  memory.  *' Excelsior''  at  once  leapt  into  popular  favour. 
U  gave  expression  to  one  of  the  catch-words  at  the  time- 
It  is  a  hymn  of  aimle^  aspiration  under  the  type  of  a 
crazy  youth  who,  if  he  had  attained  the  heights  of 
Parnassus  or  of  Olympus^  would  have  stood  gaping  in 
stupcfaction^and  fluttered  helplessly  over  a  precipice, 
Haud  sic  itur  udmtra!  And  when  wccan  see  a  voice,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  understand  its  resemblance  to  a 
falling  star.  The  vcrsci»  *'  I'u  a  Child  "  suggest  careful 
observation  without  a  trace  of  insight.  And  there  b 
an  artificial  ring  about  the    geographical    and   historical 
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allusions  smd  the  meditative  anticipation  of  futurity  that 
iccordsill  with  the  natural  sioiplicity  of  the  theme.  Con* 
mst  l^ongfellow'ft  book-mcdiatcd  sentiment  with  the  deep 
tftBght  and  the  pathos,  free  from  all  extraneous  omamenr, 
of  Swinburne's  "Cradle  Songs."  But  the  quaint  chirm 
of  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stair"  appeals  lo  a  certain 
anivcrsatity  of  taste  in  us  atl.  And  '^Thc  Arrow  and  the 
Song  '*  has  the  neat,  dear<^ut  outlines  of  a  cameo,  and 
ipproachcs,  in  simple  brerity,  the  curiosa  /rlicUtts  of 
Horace, 

Longfellow  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  tritrs  to  work 
upon  tnc  people  s  feelings.  Hence  his  marked  success  as 
a  ballad-^ariter.  The  essentials  of  3  ballad  are  simple 
motive  and  swift  action.  Subtle  thought  and  delicate 
hannonics  arc  out  of  place.  And  this  is  why  [^ngfcllow 
succeeded  where  greater  poets  have  sometimes  failed. 
His  most  popular  ballad  is  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
H/sfcnUi"  a  fine  description  of  a  ship  in  3  storm, 
Untortunntely  it  is  overloaded  with  similes;  the  ceaseless 
reiteration  of  the  words  *'likc"  and  '*as"  becomes 
wearisome  Moreover  "whooping"  is  hardly  a  suitable 
epithet  for  "  billow,"  And  Pocwas  probably  right  in  his 
criticism  of  the  salt  tears  frozen  in  the  maiden's  eyes  as  a 
fal*e  touch  that  sins  against  good  taste  The  stirring 
"  Ballad  of  Carmilhan  ' '  is  ficc  from  these  defects,  Wc 
seem  to  sec  the  hurricane  swooping  down  upon  the 
doomed  ship,  while 

The  lightning  ilat^cd  from  cloud  to  cload^ 

And  rtnt  the  tky  in  two ; 
A  iags«^  llamc,  «  sinj^lc  Jet 
01  whitr  fire,  Mcc  4  ba^on^^tp 

TiiAl  pierted  the  ejebalU  thrOQ^K  ; 

in  its  glare  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "Sliip  of  the  Dc^  " 
aiid  bcr  crew  of  ghosts,  with  ihc  "  Chimneys  Three  "  in 
the  background;  and  wc  watch  with  breathless  interest 
the  onwarti  rush  of  ihc  t'^aAJf mar  *' Kt^hl  through  the 
Phantom  Ilark  "  till  she  "  crashed,  a  hopckss  wreck,"  upon 
the  Chimneys,  In  varied  rhythm  and  imaginative  power,  as 
I  '  "  Ta!c*  o(  ji  Wayiide  Un/'  Ftn  ii. 
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well  as  in  a  certun  supernatural  weirdness  of  atmosphere, 
it  recalls  Coleridge's  *'  Ancient  Mariner,'* 

But  if  Longfellow's  appeal  to  popular  feeling  was 
successful  in  the  ballads,  his  *' Poems  on  Slavery"  were 
less  fortunate.  Though  unquestionably  ^ncere,  they 
seemed  wanting  in  earnestness^  doubtless  owing  to  the  dis- 
taste of  a  bookish  temperament  for  heated  controversy. 
*'  The  Slave's  Dream "  is  an  example  of  a  perverted 
imagination  common  among  philanthropists.  It  would  be 
pathetic,  were  it  not  untrue  to  nature.  The  sentiments 
described  presuppose  a  degree  of  mental  cultivation  incon- 
ceivable in  a  West  African  savage,  "  The  Slave  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp "  is  lurid  melodrama.  But  it  merely 
describes,  without  much  imaginative  force,  an  incident 
that  had  become  a  regular  stock-in-trade  of  Abolitionist 
orators.  By  far  the  best  of  the  poems  is  "  The  Quadroon 
Girl,"  The  theme  is  skilfully  elaborated,  and  the  very 
restraint  of  the  diction  serves  to  increase  our  indignation. 
The  whole  scene  rises  before  our  eyes  in  all  its  grim 
horror  ;  the  old  man  clutching  the  Slaver  s  gold  that  was 
the  price  of  his  daughter's  shame  and  the  timid  girl,  her 
cheek  "  pale  as  death  "  when  "  the  Slaver  led  her  from 
the  door.'*  But  in  Whittier's  "Voices  of  Freedom  "the 
human  heart  beats  with  quicker  pulse.  We  select  two 
passages  for  comparison.  The  first,  from  "  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture,"  describes  the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion in  Hayti  : 

Round  the  white  man^s  lordly  hall 
Trod,  £ercc  and  free,  the  brute  he  made : 
And  those  who  crept  along  the  wall. 
And  answered  to  hia  lightest  call 

With  more  than  spaniel  dread — 
The  creatures  of  his  Uwlejs  beck, 
Were  trampling  on  his  very  neclt  1 

The  other,  from  ''  The  Christian  Slave,"  describes  a  human 
auction  : 

A  Christian,  going,  gone  \ 
Who  bids  for  God^s  own  image  i — for  His  grace, 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place 
Hath  in  her  suffering  woo  ? 


How  different,  this,  from  the  academic  deJiberation  of 
Longfellow's  emotion.  Such  language  springs  from  the 
bcirt — and  tppcals  to  the  heart.  Compared  with  the 
strength  of  Whitticr's  moral  indigoatioii,  the  elegant 
plattnulcs  of  Longfellow  seem  tame  and  spiritless. 

A  similar  absence  of  emotional  power  is  noticeable  in 

"The  Spanish  Student/'  a  sentimental  drama  of  small 

artistic  merit.     The  characters — with  the  sole  cxccpbon 

of  Chispa,  Victorian's  servant*  whose  humour    reminds 

one  somewhat  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  the  Msrikant  of 

i^€mic€ — are    mere    lay  6gurei      The   dramatic   action 

frequently  lapses  into  narratire.     And  it  is  obviously  piot- 

riddcn.      The  artifice  of  the   second    ring,    by    which 

\1ctorian    is  led  to  doubt  ibc  fidelity  c^  his  mistress, 

lacks  ingenuicy.    Even  less  convincing  is  the  scene  between 

Prectosa  and  ihc  Count  of  Lara»*  where  Victorian  enters 

just  in  time  to  overhear  a  compromising  speech  that  no 

woman  in  her  sens<:s  would  ever  have  made — unless  driven 

tbcrcto  by  the  exigencies  of  a  plot.     But  the  character  of 

Prcciosa  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.     The  theme  rc- 

ijuircd  a  study  of  deep  cmotiun  and  subtle  charactcrtsaUon. 

And  the  plain  truth  is  that  Longfellow  was  as  incapable  of 

experiencing  the  one  as  he  was  ot  understanding  the  other. 

It  is  these  limitations  of  tcinpcramcnt  that  arc  mainly 

responsible  for  the  failure  of  "^  Evangeline  "  to  do  more 

than   gciitly   ruffle   the   surface  ol    our  emotions.     The 

subject  was  sufficiently  inspiring.     Wc  expect  lo  hear  the 

passionate  cry  of  humanity,  to  sec  deep  despair  and  silent 

grief  at  the  heroic    level — and   we  are   ushered    into  a 

gallery  of  pretty  pictures  1     Wc  may  concede,   however, 

that  both  landscapes  and  interiors  arc  elaborated  with  a 

simplicity  and  fulness  of  detail  suggestive  of  the  Dutch 

School  of  Painters.     And  here  and  there  we  come  across 

lines  such  as 

Wliensbc  bad  pnscd,  it  leemcd  lite  the  ceaitng  ol  exqniiite  muiic, 

or. 

And  by  her  beating  heart  EviDficliiic  laew  who  wai  with  him. 


*  Aet  ii.  K.  4. 
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that  have  rarely  been  surpassed  for  delicacy  of  thought 
and  rhythmic  (idence.  Longfellow  seems  to  have  taken 
for  his  model  "  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper  "— 
a  Swedish  pastoral  by  Bishop  Tegncr — which  he  had  pre- 
viously translated  into  English.  From  it  he  borrowed 
both  the  pictorial  method  of  treatment  and  the  hexameter. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  choice  of  the  Utter  was 
unfortunate.  We  are  fer  from  holding  that  he  should 
have  tried  to  reproduce  the  contrapuntal  arrangement  of 
quantitative  dactyls  and  spondees  in  classical  verse, 
English  rhythm  is  accentud,  not  quantitative.  But  he 
throws  the  verse-accent  on  an  unaccented  syllable,  or  robs 
an  accented  syllable  of  its  accent  altogether,  with  such 
licence  that  the  scansion  of  the  line  is  often  in  doubt- 
His  hexameters  are  not  verse  at  all ;  they  arc  merely 
rhythmical  prose  arbitrarily  cut  up  into  six-feet  lines. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  printing  them  as  prose^  with 
the  poetical  inversions  re-inverted  : 

Suddenly,  as  If  arrested  br  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder,  ftHe  itood 
stillf  with  her  coburless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame,  and  the  flowerets  dropped  forgotten  from  her  fingcrB,  and  the 
light  and  bloom  of  the  morning  from  her  ej^e*  and  cheeks.  Then  there 
escaped  from  her  Dpi  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish  that  the  dying 
beard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  few  alterations  were  necessitated 
by  the  conversion.  And  the  passage  undoubtedly  guns 
in  vigour.  The  stilted  diction  due  to  artificial  metrical 
stress  is  replaced  by  a  steady,  even  flow  that  gives  freedom 
and  naturalness  to  the  thought.  For  both  in  '*  Evangeline" 
and  in  the  other  hexameter  poems  the  theme  is  marred  by 
the  form. 

In  '*The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside"  Longfellow  returns 
to  his  earlier  lyric  vein.  '*  The  Building  of  the  Ship  "  is 
the  delight  of  all  patriotic  Americans.  It  is  full  of  lofty 
senriment  and  fine  descriptive  power.  But  the  end  of 
the  poem  is  mere  oratory.  Very  fine  oratory,  if  you 
like,  but  still — oratory.  The  gentle  pathos  and  conven- 
tional treatment  of  *'  Resignation  "  have  always  appealed 
to  that  large  section  of  the  community  which  likes  to 
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Its  own  thoughts  and  aspirations  neatly  and  succinctty 
and  "The  Singers'*  voices  a  sentiment — 
thic  of  the  harmony  underlying  the  apparent  discord  of 
grca:  minds — which  is  so  obvious  that  it  wins  immediate 
acceptance  and  immediate  disrcganl. 

But  Ixingfcllow  now  attempted  a  more  imaginative 
work,  which  he  intended  to  be  a  faithful  mirror  of 
mcdiarval  life  and  thought.  "  The  Golden  I^cnd  "  is  a 
lyric  drama  founded  on  the  Gerniaa  poem  '*Dcr  Armc 
Hcinrich/'  by  Hartmann  von  dcr  Aue»  a  Minnesinger 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  dramatic  motive  is  the 
religious  devotion  of  a  young  peasant  girl,  Elsie,  who, 

oi  her  owQ  accord 
Ofcri  her  life  tor  ihat  of  bcr  lord, 

to  cure  his  strange  hypochondria.  The  temptation  of 
Prince  Henry  in  the  first  scene  necessarily  invites  com- 
parison with  the  temptation  of  Kaust  in  Goethe's 
crpicce.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  Faust's  profound 
_  physical  and  ethical  reflections.  Prince  Henry's 
joUloquics  appear  trivial,  as  do  the  mild  flippancies  of 
Lucifer  when  contrasted  with  the  malign  cunning  of 
Mepfustopheles.  And  the  signitieance  of  the  flask  of 
Alcohol  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  subsequent  scenes;  whereas 
the  subtle  bargain  of  Faust  with  the  fiend 

Wcrd  ich  Eum  AugeabHdcc  fta^ECQ : 
Verweilc  docK  \  du  tilt  so  ich^n  \ 
Dann  masst  du  mich  in  Fciidn  ichU^eti, 
DiDu  will  ich  pm  zu  Gntadc  ^vim  I  ^ 

preserves  its  full  force  throughout  both  p^trts  of  the 
drama ;  if  the  fiend  can  deaden  his  higher  nature  and 
make  him  content  to  wallow  in  the  mire  without  an  effort 
to  free  himself  the  bond  shall  be  due.  The  characterisa- 
tion of  "  The  Golden  Legend"  shows  a  slight  advance 
on  that  of  *'  The  Spanish   Student/"     But   here  again 

'  When  to  the  moment  licctmf;  pist  me, 
Tiriy  I  I  ay,  *o  fair  thou  iri ! 
Then  into  Icttcn  mxyn  tl^u  can  mr. 
Then  let  come  doom,  with  a\\  my  licjrl ! 

(Latiiau'i  TraniUtioa.) 
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Longfellow  hft«  the  minfortiine  to  challenge  comparifinn 
with  an  acknowle()ged  masterpiece.  The  plot  inevitably 
recalls  the  ''  Alce^tis  "  of  Kuripirfe*,  And  the  p&rnltclism 
between  the  characters  of  Admctus  and  Prince  Henry  ifl 
very  close.  Both  are  rcpuUively  selfish  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  devotion  which  they  evoked.  But 
Alccittis  is  a  much  finer  character  than  EUie,  And  her 
Mcrifice  is  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  she  is  Ailed  with  the 
healthy  Creek  joy  of  living  ;  to  her  *'  norhing  is  more 
precious  than  liie,"  and  she  is  only  inspired  to  resign  it 
by  the  intensity  of  her  love  for  her  husband.  Elsie  is 
steeped  in  the  unnatural  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
to  her  *'  The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe  "  ;  and  she  is 
eager  to  die  that  she  may  pass  the  sooner  to  the  bliss  of 
the  life  beyond  the  grave.  But  the  chief  defect  of  the 
play  is  its  lack  of  unity.  The  journey  to  Salcrn  \%  pro- 
tracted to  a  tedious  length.  And  the  numerous  episodes, 
though  interesting  in  themselves,  retard  the  action,  and 
give  a  suggestion  of  incoherence  to  the  plot. 

A  collection  of  e]Msodes,  loosely  strung  together  round 
a  central  idea,  ^ecms  to  have  hid  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
l_A.'ng*cllow.  And  in  the  legends  and  myths  of  the  North 
American  Indiana  he  found  a  congenial  subject  and  one 
well  adapted  to  this  method  of  treatment.  It  was  ai 
matter  of  national  necessity  that  these  ihould  be  preserved 
in  some  permanent  literary  form.  And  few  men  were 
better  fitted  for  the  task.  His  selection  of  unrhymed 
trochaics  modelled  on  the  Finnish  '*  Kalcvata  "  was  a 
singularly  happy  one.  He  had  to  embody  the  legends 
and  reproduce  the  tone  of  thought  of  a  primitive  people, 
with  few  ideas  and  only  a  scanty  vocabulary  in  which  to 
express  them.  And  in  these  simple^  mobile  Finnish  runes, 
,  with  their  monotonm  cadences  and  frequent  parallelism,  he 
found  an  excellent  vehicle  tor  his  purpose.  ''  Hiawatha  '* 
resembles  a  symphony  built  up  from  one  of  the  limited 
tonic  modes  of  primitive  music.  The  monotony  of  the 
verse  has  the  subtle  charm  of  bird-music  ;  it  is  pitched  in 
the  minor  key  throughout  and  suggests  the  plaintive  note 
of  the  whippoorwill-    It  is  xivicr  tedious ;  sufficient  variety 
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being  imparted  by  the  occasional  interposition  of  an  extra^f 
srilahlc   at  the  end  of  a   !inc>  by  the  substitution  of  a 
yondce   in   the  last  foot,  and  by   skilful  phrising  that 
rarthcr  subdivides  the  four  trochaic  feet  into  two  op  three 
groups.     We  must,  however*  admit  that  the  epic  is  want- 
ing in  wamuh  and  passion.     But  in  some  of  tTie  episodes      f 
there    ts  a  simple  pathos  and  a  graceful  sweetness  un*  fl 
equalled  in  any  of  Longfellow's  other  poems.     Who  that  ™ 
has  once  read  it  cat:  ever  forget  the  beautiful  love-story 
of  Osseo,  son  of  the   Evening    Star,  and    the  *'  silent, 
dreamy  maiden,"  Owccncc  ?     It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  tnorc  fitting  expression  of  that  love  which  age  cannot 
weaken  nor  time  change;  which  can  transform  '* soiled 
and  tattered   garments     to  "robes  of  ermine/'  and  the 
wrinkks  of  eld  to  immortal  youth — because  it  is  of  the 
immortal  soul,  Hiawatha's  plaintive  lament  for  Chibiabos, 
■*  the  sweetest  of  all  singers,"  is  too  f;imiiiar  for  more  than 
passing  notice-     And  the  "Death  of  Kwasind,"  at  the 
jids  of  the  Puk-Wudjics,  "  the  envious  Little  People/' 
semblcsa  soft,  dreamy  nocturne  of  Chopin  in  a  minor 
:y.     The  dcHcaic  irony  of  the  strong  man  succumbing 
to  an  attack  of  pigmies  appeals  to  our  sense  of  humoiu'. 
And  the  droning  mcl<xly  of  ihc  verse,  that  seems  as  though 
inspired  by  the  very  '*  Spirit  ofSlccp,  Ncpahwin/'  breathes 
irrcr    us   a   drowiiy   si>cll  from  which    wc   are  suddenly 
awakened    by    the    sslirill    w^r-cry  of  the    Puk-Wudjics 
and  the  headlong  plunge  of  Kwasind  '*  beneath  the  sluggish 
water/'    In  the  death  of  Minnehaha,  stricken  by  Famine 
and  Fever  personified  as  two  unbidden  guests,  wc  have  an 
Imost  perfect  picture  of  a  bereaved  husband's  anguish. 

With  boih  hiatli  bi»  f4cc  he  covcfcil, 
Sc-Rfl  loD^a  ^y%  anil  nighti  he  Mt  there, 
Ai  if  in  a  swoon  he  fit  there, 
Spcechleu,  motionless,  uncoaicioiu 
CHf  the  daylight  or  tlic  dirtnct^. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  poem  Hiawatha  in  a  fine  prophetic 
,sion  foreshadows  the  decadence  of  his  race* 

Sweeping  wcKwartl,  wild  aniJ  woefal. 
Like  the  cloud- rack  of  a  tcmpcM^ 
Like  the  withered  Uatet  of  autumn. 
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In  ''The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish/'  Longfellow 
deserts  the  aborigines  to  become  the  bard  of  their 
supplanters.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Puritan  Colonists  of 
Massachusetts;  of  two  bashful  lovers,  and  of  *'Priscilla 
the  Puritan  Maiden,"  for  whose  hand  they  were  rivals.  It 
gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  early  struggles  and  religious 
earnestness  of  the  Plymouth  Colonists,  and  shows  us  some 
historic  New  England  characters  in  the  sombre  setting  of 
the  backwoods  and  Indian  warfare.  And  there  is  more 
psychological  insight  than  usual  in  the  passage  where 
Priscilla  says  to  John  Alden  : 

It  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 
Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  ghoit  that  is  speechlcts. 
Till  some  questioning  voice  dissolves  the  spell  of  its  silence. 
Hence  is  the  inner  life  of  so  many  suffering  women 
Sunless  and  silent  ;tiid  deep,  like  subterranean  riven 
Running  through  caverns  of  darkness,  unheard,  unseen,  and  tinfmitfult 
Chafing  their  channels  of  stone  with  endless  and  profitless  mormort. 

But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  swinging  anap£St 
metre,  or  rhymed  pentameters,  would  have  done  greater 
justice  to  the  simple  love  and  rough  jealousy  of  the  sturdy 
captain. 

A  more  pretentious  work  is  the  '*  Talcs  of  a  Wayside 
Inn"  ;  for  here  Longfellow  ventured  to  make  an  incursion 
into  that  enchanted  realm  where  Chaucer  reigns  supreme. 
The  inn  was  the  *' Red  Horse  Tavern''  in  Sudbury^ 
a  town  some  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge  (Mass,). 
All  the  story-tellers  were  personally  known  to  the  poet 
and  were  drawn  from  life.  And  though  his  pen-portraits 
in  the  "Prelude"  do  not  bear  comparison  with  Chaucer's 
cither  for  rich  humour  or  for  deep  insight^  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  ykilfuUy  limned.  But  Longfellow 
is  content  with  surface-truth  ;  he  cannot  penetrate  the 
secret  of  personality;  whereas  Chaucer,  like  Shakespeare, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  has  the  true  dramatic  insight 
that  grasps  the  type,  and  then,  transcending  it,  creates 
the  individual.  And  in  the  craftsmanship  of  the  tales 
themselves  Chaucer  exhibits  a  still  more  striking  supe- 
riority. The  dominant  idea  of  his  age  was  Chivalry. 
And  Chivalry  is  the  very  soul  that  animates  all  Chaucer's 


work-     It   permeates  all  the  stories  of  the  "g€ntUs"iri 
ihc  "  Canterbury  Talcs,"     And  that  the  ribald  coarseness 
oT  those    told  by  the  churls  was  intended    as  %  foil    is 
crident  from  the    profuse  apolc^ics  with  which  they  arc 
tnToriably  iniro:luccd'     In  Longfellow's  tales  the  idea— - 
Humanity — may  indeed  be  traced,  but  its  pulsation  i$ 
feebler,  and   at  times  scarcely  distinguishable.     The  sole 
end  of  the  interludes  15  to  form  a  framework  tini:ing  the 
talcs  together  and  gently  emphasising  the   alternation  of 
tragedy  and  comedy^  action  and  scnciment.     Most  of  the 
talcs     are     interesting    and    arc    well    totd    in    graceful 
aiul     melodious    verse.     The    ijcsc    arc  '*  The    Ballad  of 
CarmUhan  "  \  "  King  Robert  of  Sicaj',''  a  delightful  blend- 
ing   cf   dry   humour    and    simple    pathos ;    and    "  Paul 
Rcvcrc*s  Ride/'  a   routing   story  of  Kcvolution  times,  in 
which   the  rhythm   successfully  imitates    '*thc    hurrying 
boof-bcats  "  Q^  a  galloping  horse-     Longfellow's  fund  uf 
unfjuling  good  humour  and  hie  wide  reading  in  niedi^jval 
and  modern  lore  have  conibmcd  to  make  him  a  charming 
t^antcHr,     Hence  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  tales  arc 
by  DO  means  as  popular  as  some  of  lus  work  that  is  much 
inferior  to  thctn  in  merit. 

Wc  ^corac  now  to  a  succession  of  poems  which  have 
BtUc  or  no  claim  to  originality.  *' Judas  Maccabxus^' 
is  merely  a  metrical  version  of  certain  portions  of 
Maccabees  I.  and  U,  "  The  Divine  Tragedy  "  i»  little 
more  than  a  glorified  Miracle  Play,  based  on  the  Gospel 
narratives  supplcmcmcd  by  patristic  tradition.  The  Iwst 
character-sketch  is  that  of  Pilat^j"  which  brings  out  the 
antithesis  between  the  Roman  luid  Jewish  conceptions  of 
religion.  In  the  "New  England  Tragedies"  we  have 
the  old  Colonial  chronicles  done  into  verse  of  no  special 
merit  beyond  good  intention,  "  John  Endicott "  is  a  study 
of  religious  intolerance  as  exemplified  in  the  Quaker 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  orthodox  Puritanism.  ''  Cilei 
Corey  "  is  an  even  more  repulsive  study  of  the  witchcraft 
mania.  None  of  these  dramas  was  ever  popular^  and  none 
has  any  permanent  literary  value.     About  the  same  time 
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'  was  finished* 
and  verve  of 


the  tpanrfatioa  of  the  "  Divina  CommcdU 
It  is  literal  and  accurate,  but  lack«  the  fire 
the  original. 

As  Longfellow  grew  older  Greek  naturalism  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  him.  He  gave  cxpres* 
sioJi  to  this  in  ''ThcMasjuc  of  Pandora,"  a  drama 
basetl  on  the  cb&atc  mythj  related  liy  M*.-^iod,  of  ihc 
lemptation  of  Epimcthcus  l>v  Pandora,  which  brought 
death  and  suiTcring  into  the  tvurld.  Though  structumlly 
weak,  it  contains  some  line  passages^  c3peci:dly  in  the 
Garden  «cne,'  where  Epimctheu»,  unlike  Adam  in 
a  simitar  case,  takes  the  blame  upon  himself: — 

Mine  ti  th«  ftult,  not  thine.    On  me  ihull  fill 
The  Tcn^cance  of  ikc  OocU,  for  I  betn/cd 
TJi«ir  Kpcrct  i*hen«  in  cril  hour,  I  >jul 
It  was  a   lecret ; 

while  Pjmdora,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  prays  that 
their  vengeance  may  fall  on  her.  She  is  proud,  however, 
and  cannot  bear  her  lover's  pity  : 

V'wj  mc  not:  piiy  i»  de^ndition. 
I^ve  me,  ind  kill  me. 

The  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  myth  i$  probably  the 
familiar  doctrine  of  German  pessimism  :  that  suflTenng  is 
the  price  of  all  higher  development. 

In  his  Sonnets  Longfellow  was  only  modcratelv  success- 
ful- He  had  neither  Rosscttt's  perfect  car  for  subtle 
harmonies  nor  Keals's  wealth  of  Imagery.  But  they  are 
generally  muvical ;  though  the  perfection  of  the  thought 
IS  occasionally  marred  by  a  weak  line.  The  l>cst,  both  in 
sentiment  and  in  execution,  arc  those  on  the  *'  Divina 
Commedia,"  "  Nature"  (though  the  concluding  line  "  How 
far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  wc  know  "  i*  prosaic 
and  clumsily  expressed),  and  '*Thrcc  Friends  of  Mine," 
in  which  Longfellow  pathetically  laments  the  death  of 
Fcltoii,  Agassiz  and  Sumner 

His  own  life  was  now  drawing  to  its  close.  Among 
his  later  poems  arc  the  touching  farewell  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
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**  Auf  Wiedersehcn,"  with  its  brave  confidence  in  a  future 
fife  where  parted  friends  shall  meet  again,  and,  latest  of 
all,  "  The  Bells  of  San  Bias,"  the  last  lines  of  which  arc  a 
fitting  close  to  his  life-work  : 

Ont  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolit  into  light  \ 

It  '\%  daybreak  everywhere. 

His  tragedy  of  *'  Michael  Angelo  "  was  published  after 
lus  death.  Its  theme  is  the  hopeless  passion  of  the  great 
artist  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  There  is  much  talk  of  Art, 
and  Titian,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vasari,  and  other  celebrated 
Italians  are  introduced  among  the  characters.  The  casting 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  statue  of  Perseus^  is  a  fine  piece  of 
descriptive  writing.  But  the  play  has  Longfellow's  usual 
defect ;  narrative  is  continually  superceding  and  interrupt- 
ing the  action,  to  the  detriment  of  organic  unity. 

Saintc-Beuvc  somewhere  observes  that  the  key  to  every 
man*s  life-work  is  his  personality.  In  his  youth  Long- 
fellow seems  to  have  been  cold,  phlegmatic,  a  model  of 
propriety  to  the  verge  of  priggishness.  His  temperament 
was  essentially  Puritan,  essentially  bourgeois  ;  and  he  was 
the  incarnation  of  all  the  Puritan  and  bourgeois  virtues. 
He  was  incapable  alike  of  soaring  to  the  heights  of  heroism 
and  of  sinking  to  the  depths  of  shame.  Greatness, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  presupposes  strength — genius  ; 
"BJflf  ^ya\oippo<rvvf)s  «Tr.7xiM«/  says  Longinus^ ;  a  remark 
which  Longfellow  himself  ^has  echoed  in  a  passage  that 
might    serve  as  a  translation  of   the    Greek    aphorism  : 

All  great  achievements  are  the  natural  fruits 
Of  a  great  chnractor,^ 

But  this  is  precisely  what  Longfellow  lacked.  His  sym- 
pathies were  widely  diffused — and  diluted  in  the  process. 
His  placid  conirentionality  was  equally  impatient  of 
scepticism  and  of  dogma.  Steeped  in  the  spirit  of  tradition, 
he  was  content  to  take  life  as  it  came,  supplementing  a 
personal  agnosticism  by  a  faith  rooted  in  authority.    The 

1  Part  iii.  ac.  5-  ^  "jrtpiri^ous"  ix.  z, 
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romantic  exuberance  of  his  style  was  incompalibic  with 
classic  symmetry  of  form.  Yet  neither  in  his  life  nor  in  his 
verse  docs  he  ever  seem  to  have  been  swept  away  by  passion. 
His  talent  was  essentially  academic,  2nd  this  gave  h^s  work 
a  bookish  flavour  sugpcs-tivc  of  wiJc  reading  rather  than 
deep  and  varied  experience.  Hence,  too,  his  vision  was 
often  faulty;  probably  the  most  salient  example  of  this 
is  "  The  Leap  of  Roush;tn  Beg/'"  where  wc  are  utterly 
unable  to  grasp  the  details  of  the  picture  presented  to  us. 
In  spite  of  these  defects,  however,  few  poets  have  en- 
joyed a  greater  popularity.  He  was  thoroughly  attuned 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age^to  the  more  rudimentary  phases 
of  the  IJivinc  Idci  that  are  universal  in  their  appeal.  His 
reputation,  therefore,  has  always  stood  highest  wi:h  the 
humbler  and  less  cultivated  reader.  He  is  the  middleman 
of  ideas,  with  a  mission  to  propagate  the  Romantic  Spirit 
in  American  soil.  And  tt  was  his  proud  boast — and 
achievement — 

'I'o  cheer  the  drcirf  march  along 

Ot  tiic  src«t  Atmf  uf  tljc  pooi* 

But  contemporary  popularity  is  no  guarantee  of  per- 
manent fame.  That  is  the  inalienable  gift  of  Personality. 
It  is  ever  the  Spirit  that  (juickcncth  : 

Wc  »cc  but  whn  we  have  the  ^ift 
Ot  teeing ;  whit  we  bncg,  wc  lind.* 

And  if  wc  arc  merely  observer*,  looking  only  on  the 
surface  for  the  truth  of  the  passing  hour,  wc  have  our  day, 
and  pass.  Very  little  of  Longfellow's  work  will  stand  the 
test  of  lime,  "  The  Psalm  of  Life"  bids  fair  to  endure 
as  A  hymn  of  patient  toil  appealing  to  elementary,  though 
permanait,  hopes  and  aspirations.  The  popularity  of 
"Excelsior*"  is  already  on  the  wane.  ''Maidenhood" 
will  live  for  ihc  beauty  of  tlic  imagery  and  the  delicate 
charm  of  the  scHtimcrit.  '*  Kvangdiric  "  has  been  adopted 
as  the  national  poem  of  the  French  Canadians;  in  spite  of 
its  defects  this  circumstance,  aided  by  its  descriptive  beauty 
and    melancholy  sweetness,  should   enable   it   to    escape 

>  ^  Bird*  oJ  PwJige,"  FligJit  Y. 
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obGvion.  Several  of  the  ballads  have  won  their  v.iy  to  the 
hearts  of  che  people,  where,  since  the  people  are  necessarily 
ibc  ultimate  judges  ot  this  class  of  verse,  they  seem  likely 
to  remain.  **  l^hc  Golden  Legend  ^'  owes  its  present 
favour  quite  as  much  to  Sullivan's  musical  setting  as  to  any 
intrinsic  merit;  but  is  doomed  by  its  inherent  weakness. 
It  is  on  *' Hiawatha ''  that  Longfellow's  fame  will  most 
securely  rest.  The  epic  is  unique  as  embodying  in  a  com- 
pact form  the  l^ends  of  the  North  American  Indiam  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded.  Moreover,  it  con- 
tuns  the  finest  poem  that  Longfdiow  ever  penned — the 
beautiful  l^nd  of  the  *^5on  of  the  Evening  Star/' 

H      T/}e  Tarting  of  the  JVays 

THE  democracy  of  Great  Uritain  is  at  a  point  where 
it  has  to  make  its  choice  between  a  form  of 
Socialism^  scientific  or  unscientific,  thorough  or 
partial,  and  continuance  under  the  quasi-Indtvidualistic 
conditions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  land.  As 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  British,  and  especially  the 
English,  people  to  face  changes  of  social  creed  or  ideal  in 
the  form  of  an  accepted  statement  of  principles  or  corpus 
of  doctrine,  or  in  any  abstract  shape  whatever,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  pass  into  practical  Socialism  sans  U 
javcir^  by  a  series  o(  lapses*  just  as  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  maintain  an  Individualistic  system  without  recogni- 
tion of  that  fact  or  its  consequences. 

The  drift  ha?  for  some  time  tended  towards  Socialism : 
that  is,  to  minor  measures  of  empirical  Socialism  which 
commend  themselves  to  sentiment  or  to  the  sense  of 
expediency.  For  instance,  there  has  been  a  strong  inchna- 
tion  to  relieve  the  poorer  parents  in  the  community  of  a 
part  of  the  burden  of  their  duty  to  their  children,  and  to 
help  the  more  indigent  class  generally  to  avoid  the  full 
results  of  their  economic  disadvantages.  This,  being 
done  by  a  common  cflfiMt  of  the  other  members  of  the 
State,  is  a  step  within  the  bounds  of  Socialism. 
cccij-~iii4 — Fcbniary  '07  1 
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Hcrt  one  comes  at  once  upon  a  criticism  vhich 
applies  to  the  arguments  of  convinced  Individualists, 
'A%  least  as  to  their  practical  bearing,  and  when  their 
practical  bearing  is  disregarded  they  have  only  an 
academic  value  To  ask  people  to  permit  the  unre- 
stricted results  o{  Individualist  methods  to  operate 
among  the  poorest  is  to  ask  them  to  repudiate  all  [he 
dictates  of  compassion,  and  to  deny  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  religion  which  most  of  them  profess. 
It  is  absurd  to  teach  a  student  on  one  day  of  the  week  in 
a  Iccturc-room  that  Free  Compcntton,  unhampered  and 
unmitigated,  is  the  csscntinil  condition  of  the  progress  of 
the  race  and  the  nation,  and  to  teach  him  on  anotner  day 
of  the  week,  in  a  church  or  chapel,  that  he  should  love 
his  neighbour  ts  him^-lf  and  do  to  his  neighbour  as  he 
would  that  his  neighbour  should  do  to  him. 

And  this  leads  to  another  criticism  which  strengthens 
the  hands  of  those  who  wx-k  to  promote  Socialism.  In- 
dividuaJists,  as  a  school,  arc  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
humane  system  as  an  alierjiativc  to  it.  Many  do  little 
more  than  denounce  the  cretrd  of  Marx  and  \w  successors 
with  ci|ual  vehemence  and  honesty ;  but  mere  denuncta- 
tioHt  in  the  end^  strengthens  a  phusiblc  case  by  arousing 
Interest  in  It  and  some  sympathy  for  it,  and  invective  is  a 
weapon  which  grows  weaker  tbc  oftcner  it  is  used  against 
the  same  op^wncni.  V^hat  is  wanted,  at  least  for  people 
who  prcter  to  hold  thctr  opinions  In  a  logical  form,  is  a 
system  for  the  amcliomtion  of  sociftl  conditions  which  wUl 
satisfy  the  human  conscience  as  it  cjdsts  in  Western  lands 
to-day  without  destroying  the  sound  foundations  of 
society  in  accordance  with  socialistic  incitements;  in  a 
word,  construction  instead  of  destruction,  or  healthy 
evolution  instead  of  a  revolution  prompted  by  visionaries 
and  carried  out  in  despair. 

It  is  well  to  admit  that  the  Individualist  fur  sang  has 
fiuled  as  a  social  philosopher  and  wilt  lail,  precisely 
because  he  ignores  the  human  conscience  and  fails  to 
realise  that  sympathy  is  as  nrtunU  and  inherent  a  force  in 
human  nature  as  selnshncss  itself;  Indeed,  it  ts  ont  of  the 
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laws  of  life,  long  antecedent  to  the  appc&rancc  of 
fcan  upon  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  primary  factors  of 
the  individual*  And,  m  face  of  this  fact,  in  order  to 
itici^  Socialism  effectively,  it  is  expedient  to  give  due 
recognition  to  some  of  its  strongest  positions  and  not  to 
advance  against  the  whole  line  without  making  due  allow- 
ince  for  them.  I 

It  IS  often  ufgcd  that  all  progress  in  evolution  from 
the  protCTioa  lo  man  has  been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
unrestricted  competition  in  the  struggle  for  life.  And  if 
this  be  mntcd,  the  Individualist  says,  *' How  will  you 
ensure  further  progress  if  this  mainspring  of  evolution 
be  taken  away  F  '  But  the  argument  is  fallacious.  Con- 
sdcring  the  matter  from  the  biolc^cal  point  of  view,  it  is 
pUn  that  unrestricted  competition  among  the  creatures 
lower  than  man  evolved  at  length  a  power,  thought, 
which  overthrew  the  previous  conditions  and  dominated 
the  world  of  brute  force  and  blind  contest  for  survival. 
This  force  has  its  own  way  of  dealing  with  thinga^  and 
the  more  completely  that  is  followed  the  greater  is  the 
tocccss  of  those  who  fdluw  it.  No  human  beings 
approach  so  nearly  to  the  kind  of  competition  that 
prevails  among  beasts  as  the  lowest  races  of  manlcind, 
who  arc  rightly  called  the  most  backward.  The  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  resjics  of  thought  in  order  that  we  may 
revert  to  thai  condition  of  alTairs  over  which  thought 
his  triumphed,  and  the  belief  that  further  progress  can 
only  be  attained  by  returning  to  the  form  of  competition 
which  at  last  produced  thought  as  its  mastering  term,  are 
illusory  ;  in  fact  the  suggesuon  is  that  wc  should  decapi- 
tate progress,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that  advance  may 
continue.  Nor  is  the  protective  power  of  organised 
"social  ■*  life,  as  distinct  from  the  free  su'uggic  of  indi- 
viduah,  without  example  even  putsijc  humanity.  The 
development  of  instinct  gives  examples  of  it,  '*Thc 
phases  of  social  life  exhibited  by  anim^ds  other  than  man/* 
said  Huxlc)\  "soniciinics  curiously  foreshadow  human 
policy."  *  Instances  in  the  insect  world  arc  well  kiiown^ 
*  "  The  Kii\\xmf  of  !nwncb*aicd  Atum«ls." 
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and  for  one  example  among  many  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  animaU  it  is  intcrt'sting  to  refer  to  the  account 
given  from  personal  observation  by  Manf;ficld  Parkyns  of 
the  organisation  of  baboons  in  their  forays  on  the  corn- 
fields.' 

Nor,  indeed,  is  a  return  to  the  Free  Compctifion,  the 
unrestricted  struggle  for  existence,  as  it  flourishes  outside 
humanity,  pracilcabic  ;  but  this  is  what  the  Individualist 
system  postulates  if  it  is  logical  in  its  doctrine  of  progress. 
Law,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strict  Individualists, 
is  Socialism  ;  at  Icist,  one  of  its  most  important  functions 
is  the  use  of  the  ptjwcr  of  the  community  to  protect 
those  who  arc  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  their  own 
rights.  If  it  were  the  solemn  duty  of  humanity  to  adopt 
consistent  and  thorough  Individualism,  taw  should  be 
abolished  ;  he  only  should  preserve  his  property,  or  even 
his  life,  who  could  do  so  by  his  own  hand  or  cunning  ; 
widows  and  orphans  should  be  a  prey  to  those  strong 
enough  to  seize  them.  The  decalogue  should  be  deleted. 
Then  we  should  indeed  have  reverted  to  the  kind  of 
competition  which  prevails  in  the  ocean  and  the  forest. 
But  it  would  hardly  mean  prepress. 

As  compared  with  a  doctrine  which,  pushed  to  its 
logical  extreme,  involves  the  disippcarancc  of  morality, 
the  creed  of  Socialism  appears,  in  the  abstract,  a  most 
beneficent  gospcK  It  proposes  to  use  the  individual  for 
the  txrst  advantage  of  the  State  and  to  organise  the  State 
for  the  best  advantage  of  the  individual.  And  if  practice 
could  be  made  to  conform  to  theory,  Socialism  would 
have  a  claim  upon  humanity  that  could  not  rightly  be 
repudiated. 

A  principle  enunciated  in  a  few  lines  in  the  late  Frx>- 
fessor  W,  Wallace's  **  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of 
Hegel's  Philosophy  *'  may  be  cited  : 

TIk  appcchcuivoa  of  a  tluii{  from  coe  tide  or  jk»pcct — tlir  arprehca- 
tioa  of  OM  tlkin^  jpart  from  iti  cotmriicau — the  retention  of  a  t«nn 
or  fonanb  ipart  frocn  its  ooatcit— is  wbat  Hcgcl  temii  "  abstract" 
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V  *  •  *To  abf  tnci  U  a  neccsAvy  it^K^  <^  '^^  procus  of  knowledge.  But 
p  M  r^aally  Kcc^uary  lo  insiit  on  Uic  lUn^r  of  clingiDg,  a»  to  an 
Mtmute  tTutli,  u>  iJic  ptcudO'iicnpUcity  of  ^bitractioa,  wliicli  for^ti 
'dcoKcdker  wHjt  it  ii  in  c«aain  tiEiutkAas  J<'iiT3l>]«    for  t  time  lo 

P  In  this  sense.  Socialism  is  a  system  full  of  the  error  of 
"abstraction/'  h  regards  men  and  women  as  uniform 
oniis  for  the  construction  of  that  State  which  tht^  visioniry 
aces  completed  in  his  drc:ams-  If  Individualism  ignores 
conscience.  Socialism  ignores  character.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  character  with  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
the  objects  to  which  human  energy  directs  itself  is  one  of 
the  strongest  motive  forces  of  civilisation.  Diversity  of 
character  is  necessary  in  a  healthy,  progressive  community, 
and  it  cannoi  flourish  in  a  dead  lcv3  sameness  of  sur- 
roundings. Moreover,  Socialism  ignores  that  love  of 
independence  which  is  not  only  an  incentive  to  work,  but 
in  clement  in  nobility  of  disposition.  And  It  condemns 
the  good  form  of  acauisitivcncss  as  well  as  the  bad-  ThoS 
abuses  of  the  desire  for  property  arc  [utcnt  to  cvcrybody- 
But  there  is  »  sense  in  which  a  nun  is  dented  the  exercise 
of  his  best  relations  with  the  world  if  the  right  of 
individuil  [)os7>ession  is  denied  <o  him.  In  family  life  this 
is  especially  manifest  A  parent  should  not  be  thcscrvant 
of  the  State  to  administer  as  concerns  hi^  children  a 
^stcm  decreed  by  it.  There  should  be  safeguards  against 
the  abuse  of  parental  power,  but,  these  being  provided, 
the  family  should  be  the  very  means  of  developing  to  the 
best  the  individual  characters  of  the  parents-  And  the 
fruit  of  a  min's  art,  handicraft  or  Ialx>ur  should  be  his 
own*  in  order  to  satit^fy  that  basal  conce|>t  of  right  in  the 
honum  mind  that  he  who  creates  :(hould  have  power  to 
dispose  ;  lacking  this,  how  can  a  man  have  that  love  of 
bis  work  which  kIo-ic  prompts  him  to  give  to  it  his  finest 
energy?  He  may  dedicate  his  output  to  the  common  use; 
but  the  gift  should  be  voluntary.  ^ 

Though  the  Hegelian  sptem  has  been  abandoned  as  anf 
explanation  of  the  Universe,  it  remains  a  very  valuable 
indicator  of  the  course  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  one  may 
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well  hope  that  the  movement  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
be  neither  to  ft  creed  of  Individuatbm  nor  to  a  creed  of 
Socialism,  but  to  a  plan  which,  rising  above  both,  will 
eliminate  the  brutality  of  the  one  and  the  fatility  of  the 
other,  and  harmonise  all  that  is  found  to  be  good  in 
the  two  ficcmingly  contradictory  concepttonc  of  a  right 
civilisation. 

Francis  Bacon  at  the  Bar  of 
History 

study    of   history    tn     recent 
1    mitigation    of    the  verdicts 


careful 
eauted 


THE  more 
years  haft 
passed  on  many  of  our  greatest  men,  Pope, 
expreuing  the  conventional  view  of  his  contemporaries, 
denounced  Bacon  as  the  meanrst  of  nunlcind.  and  in  the 
same  breath  condemned  Cromwell  to  cverUattng  infamy. 
Thoftc  who  most  condemn  the  public  acts  of  Cromwell 
will  admit  that  his  reputation  stands  to^lay  on  a  very 
diftcrcnt  level  from  that  to  which  it  waa  relegated  br 
Pope.  In  the  case  of  Bacon  the  result  \%  more  doubtfuK 
Basil  Montagu's  attempt  to  rehabilitate  him  was  smothered 
as  soon  as  it  was  born  by  Macaulay  s  review.  But  a  few 
years  later  Bacon  found  a  new  adi'ocatc  in  the  most  con- 
scientious, most  indefatigable,  most  capable  of  biographers. 
Nearly  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  Mr.  Speddiiig*s 
great  work  appeared.  It  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
scholars  in  every  quarter,  and  for  the  first  time  the  case 
for  Bacon  received  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  Nobody 
doubts  that  we  have  heard  the  last  word  for  the  defence, 
and  after  this  interval  of  time  it  may  be  interesting  to 
look  round  and  inquire  to  what  extent  Mr.  Spcdding's 
conclusions  arc  likely  to  be  permanently  adopted. 

'*  I  believed  myself  born  for  the  service  of  mankind." 
In  these  words  we  have  the  keynote  to  Bacon's  life. 
From  a  very  early  age  the  sense  of  a  mission  for  which 
he  was  specially  ordained,  which  he  alone  could  fulli]. 


Ifi], 
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hid  been  growing  up  in  his  mind.     He  tells  how»  whei^M 
only  fifteen,  he  wrote  a  scientific  treatise  which,  "with^^ 
ereat  confidence  and  2  magnificent  title/'  he  named  "  The 
Greatest  Birth  of  Time,"     The  character  of  his  mission 
he  defines  in  the  preface  to  his  "Interpretation  of  Nature,*'^J 
written  in  1603;  ^M 

Wkefi  I  veirciwd,  I  found  so  v^ork  to  racrltorioBi  «  tlie  duco/ntf 
ud  tlcvclopmcEit  of  the  u^ts  and  iDremiont  ilut  uaJ  to  civiiiic  the 
life  of  tun.  .  .  .  AboTC  ill,  U  an/  mia  c^atd  snccMd—oot  in  loenljr 
brin^^  to  bght  one  pinicubr  tnvcation,  howcTcr  vKfal — but  ttk, 
imdlui^  in  tuture  j  ImniiiirjF  whjch  wudd,  at  it>  ftnt  riuog.  tbcd  lumc 
Lj^hl  oe  t^B  prc««tit  limit*  «nd  borderi  of  humwi  diKOvcrlcia  4tid 
whkh  aftcTwardi.  at  it  rose  nill  higher,  would  rcT«jl  and  bring  Into 
dtir  View  crcr^  oook  jiad  cfjian)'  of  diikncu — it  bccmicd  to  me  thic 
t^  a  dtseottttr  wonld  detente  to  be  cilkd  the  tnie  Extcodcr  of  the 
Kingdooa  of  man  OT«r  the  Ud:vciic. 

After  reviewing  his  qualifinttions  for  such  a  task,  he  ad 
with  an  almost  sublime  sclf-sufHcicncy,  "  For  all  these 
reasons  I  considered  that  my  nature  and  disposition  had, 
fts  it  were,  a  kind  of  kindship  and  connection  with 
truth."  ^  Such  were  Bacon's  real  aims  ;  such  to  the  end 
they  remained,  A  year  before  bis  death  he  can  still  say, 
"The  Ardour  and  constancy  of  my  mind  .  ,  .  in  this 
pursuit  has  not  grown  old  nor  cooled."  Looking  back 
on  a  long  life  spent  in  quite  different  occupations,  it 
seems  to  him  that  he  has  been  "  bomc  by  some  destiny 
against  the  incliiution  of  my  genius/* 

Bacon,  then,  begins  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  de* 
Mgned  for  a  life  of  contemplation  and  research.  Wealth  nnd 
honours  do  not  attract  him.  He  is  shy  and  bruMjue  in 
manner  ;  like  others  who  are  '*of  nature  bashful,"  he  is 
"mistaken  for  proud/'  He  is  not  apt  to  flatter;  his 
friend  Eb^x  makes  excuses  for  his  '*  natural  freedom  and 
pUinneis  of  speech/'  and  he  has  to  cure  himself  of  a 
habit  of  "speaking  with  pantirg,  and  lahour  of  breath 
and  voice/'  He  writes  lo  his  uncle  Burgihley  that  he  has 
**  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  he  has  moderate  civil 
ends." 

*  Spcadiog^t  "  Ediii^ui  of  BacoQ'i  Worts,"  UI.  519. 
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It  is  easy  to  censure  Bacon  for  forsaking  his  true 
destiny,  but  in  the  first  instance  he  was  forced  by  poverty 
to  seek  some  kind  of  employment.  While  drudging  at 
the  Bar  he  had  no  leisure  for  philosophy,  and  he  was 
continually  harassed  by  petty  pecuniary  worries.  He 
therefore  applied  to  Burghley  to  help  him  to  obtain  some 
modest  position  about  the  Court,  For  some  reason, 
neither  Burghley  nor  the  Queen  was  willing  to  promote 
him.  Bacon  believed  that  Burghley  deliberately  kept  him 
back  for  fear  that  his  interests  might  clash  with  those  of 
Robert  Cecil.'  Why  the  Queen  disliked  or  distrusted 
him  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  certain 
that  all  his  appeals  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1J79, 
failed  to  bring  him  the  moderate  assistance  he  needed. 

Nine  years  later,^  in  an  unlucky  hour,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Essex.  Essex,  then  not  quite  twenty-one, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  his  meteorlike  career.  His  rise 
had  been  so  sudden  and  so  brilHant  that  it  seemed  for 
the  moment  chat  he  must  carry  everything  before  him. 
He  attached  himself  to  Bacon  with  a  romantic  ardour 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  literary  patronage; 
to  quote  Mr.  Spcdding,  *'  a  good  opinion  more  confident, 
an  interest  more  earnest  and  unmistakably  sincere,"  than 
Essex  expresses  in  his  letters,  "  could  not  be  conveyed  in 
English,"  The  injustice  with  which  Bacon  was  treated 
roused  his  keenest  sympathy,  and  he  engaged  to  '*  spend 
his  uttermost  credit,  friendship  and  authority  against 
whomsoever"  to  secure  Bacon's  preferment.  Nobody — 
not  Mr,  Spedding,  certainly  not  Bacon  himself — has  ever 
denied  that  he  kept  his  word.  To  Bacon,  depressed  by 
nine  years*  unsuccessful  supplication,  this  unexpected 
support  must  have  given  new  life,  and  not  the  least  of 
his  obligations  to  Essex  lay  in  this,  that  he  believed  in 
him   when,  among   persons  of  influence  at  any  rate,  no 

'  In  his  letter  to  Burghlc/  (Januar)'  159;^)  he  »y«:  "If  ,  ,  .  I  do 
i^ccb  or  affect  any  place  whcreunto  any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lord- 
ship shaU  be  concurrent,  say  then  that  I  am  3  most  dishonest  man." 

'  Wc  tind  Essex  pleading  Bacon*s  claims  as  early  as  15S8.  Sie  Dr, 
Abbott's  "Introduction  to  Bacon'fl  Essays,"  p.  10, 
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doeelie  did.  It  was  perhaps  due  to  Che  fresh  hopes  thus 
czcitcd  that  Bacon's  ** civil  ends'*  gmduzUy  became  less 
iDodcratc.  With  the  support  of  his  powerful  and  en- 
rhnuastic  patron,  the  highest  offices  in  the  State  might 
not  be  beyond  his  reach*  Power  to  Bacon  would  mean 
power  to  do  good ;  no  one  saw,  as  he  thought  he  saw, 
the  real  needs  and  dangers  of  the  country.  And  Science 
would  share  in  hi»  advancement.  It  was  inipcssihlc  far 
a  private  inctiv'.dual  to  work  out  t&chcmes  so  vast  as  his; 
md  he  reflects  that  "good  thoughts,  though  God  accept 
them,  yet  towards  men  arc  little Ixrttcr  than  good  dreams, 
except  they  be  put  in  act,  and  that  cannot  be  without 
power  and  place/** 

In  1 594  the  Attorney-Generalship  became  vacant,  and 
Essex  undertook  to  secure  it  for  IJacon.  The  attempt 
wss  most  unf^r  to  rhe  Solicitor^Generalj  Coke,  who  had 
dearly  a  prior  claim  ;  but  minor  points  like  this  Essex, 
in  his  headlong  zeal,  would  not  stop  to  consider  He 
was  opposed  by  Burghlcy,  who  represented  that  Bacon 
ms  too  inexperienced  for  the  post.  The  Queen  chose  to 
be  guided  by  Burghlcy ;  Coke  was  appointed,  and 
became  thenceforth  Bacon's  bitter  enemy. 

Essex  then  tried  to  get  Bacon  appointed  Solicitor- 
General.  He  showed  in  Bacons  interests  a  degree  of 
constancy  hardly  to  be  expected  of  his  impulsive  nature. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  urged  Bacon*s  claims,  in  season — 
ai>d,morcoftcn»out  of  season — till  thcQuecn  and  the  whole 
Court  were  weary  of  Bacon  s  very  name.  Mr.  Spcdding 
conjectures  that  Ksscx's  tnjudicioas  vehemence  spoiled 
Bacon's  chance  ,  but  Burghlcy  told  Bacun  tiiat  the  real 
difHculty  lay  in  the  offence  which  the  Queen  had  taken 
at  a  speech  he  had  made  in  Parliament.  It  ts  to  Bacon's 
credit  that,  believing  himself  to  be  in  the  right  in  the 
matter  of  this  speech^  he  neither  apologised  for  nor 
retracted  it.  At  last  the  Queen  decided  igain^t  Bicon, 
and  in  that  hour  of  cruel  discouragement  he  half  resolved 
to  give  up  public  life  and  return  to  philosoph/.  Essex 
was  almost  equally  upset.  He  generously  took  upon 
*  E»iay,  "  Of  Gxcxx  Place." 
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himself  the  whole  bkme  of  the  failure ;  "  you  fire  ill," 
he  said,  "  because  you  have  chosen  me  for  your  mean 
and  dependence,"  and  he  presented  Bacon  with  "  a  piece 
of  land  "  worth  in  our  money  about  ^6000.  When 
telling  the  story  in  after  years/  Bacon  paused  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  grace  with  which  Essex  bestowed  his  gift : 
''  such  kind  and  noble  circumstances  as  the  manner  was 
worth  as  much  as  the  matter/' 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Bacon's  obligations  to 
Essex,  Mr.  Spedding  reminds  us  that  "during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  Bacon  and  his  brother*  had  been  per- 
forming for  Essex  a  kind  of  service  for  which  £1000 
a  year  would  not  nowadays  be  thought  very  high  pay, 
and  for  which  he  had  as  yet  received  in  money  or 
money's  worth  nothing  whatever  Such  services  were  in 
those  days  paid  by  great  men,  not  in  salaries,  but  in 
patronage.  .  .  .  Bacon  lost  the  Solicitorship  because 
Essex  urged  his  claims  so  intemperately.  In  such  a  case 
what  more  natural  than  to  feel  that  he  owed  him  some- 
thing ? " '  That  Essex  may  have  spoilt  Bacon's  chance  is 
quite  arguable,  though  Burghlcy,  who  was  in  a  position  to 
know,  took  a  different  view.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  any  patron  but  Essex  would  have 
thought  Bacon's  services  more  than  repaid  by  his  un* 
paralleled  exertions  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  finds 
Essex  "  quixotic  "  in  giving  Bacon  anything-*  In  iact  the 
interest  Essex  had  shown,  the  affectionate  enthusiasm, 
the  **  manner  worth  as  much  as  the  matter,"  were  such  as 
cannot  be  valued  in  money  or  services.  Macaulay  says 
finely  of  Essex  that  "unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  bene- 
factors, he  desired  to  inspire  not  gratitude,  but  affection-" 

Bacon  asserted  that  when  he  accepted  Essex's  gift  he 
stipulated  that  "  it  must  be  with  the  ancient  savings" — 
that    is,  of   duty  to    the  Queen   and    country;*   and  in 

'  "  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  his  apology  in  ceruin  imputatioiiA  coDcerniDg 
the  late  Earl  of  Essei," 

'  Anthony  Bacon,  who  wai  Efisei's  private  secretary.  He  w»  in- 
valuable to  Essex  in  the  way  of  supplying  him  with  foreign  intelligence. 

'  "Evenings  with  a  Reviewer,"  i.  106. 

*  "  Great  Engliihineo  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  "  (p,  lai). 

'Bacon'i  "Apology." 


to  Essex  of  thi5  period  he  makes  the  curious 
nervation,  **I  reckon  myself  to  be  a  common  ,  ,  .  and 
to  macb  ft5  is  Uwful  to  be  cnGk>9cd  of  a  common^  so 
tnucH  your  Lordship  shall  be  ^ur^  to  have.'*  The  senti^ 
fftdit  is  in  every  vay  appro{7]«te  to  one  who,  born  for 
wankinci,  could  not  be  expected  to  nirrow  his  mind  to 
cfac  condition  of  a  vulgar  partisan;  but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed th^t  Bacon  meant  thus  to  release  himself  from  the 
oniinary  obligations  which  every  honest  man  owes  to 
thoee  who  have  befriended  him. 

Not  many  years  Ia:cr  Bicon  found  Umself  called  upon 
to  reconcile  the  claims  of  Es«ex  with  those  of  the  Queen 
and  countr)*,  and  also  of  mankind,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
bound  up  with  his  own  prospects.  When  Essex  returned 
from  Ireland  Bacon  honestly  did  what  he  could  to  bring 
about  his  restoration  to  favour.  The  Queen  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  consultiitg  Bacon  at  this  time, 
though  she  still  failed  to  promote  him ;  And  it  is  clear 
iha:  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1600  Bacon  was 
frithfuUy  devoted  to  his  patron's  interests.  When  Essex 
WIS  summoned  to  answer  for  his  mismanagement  in 
Ireland^  Bacon  wrote  ofTering  to  appear  as  one  of  the 
prosecuting  counsel  ;  but  he  c^pUint  that  he  did  so  with 
a  view  to  serving  Essex  more  effectually  afterwards. 
Then  F-isex  passed  into  open  treason,  after  which  no  one 
eould  have  hiamed  Bacon  for  holding  aloof.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  hold  aloof.  When  Essex  was  put  on 
Erial  for  his  life  Bacon  again  appeared  againsf  him.  In  the 
"  Apology  *'  Bacon  protests  that  he  did  not  on  this  occawon 
offer  his  service* ;  the  wof  k  **  was  merely  laid  upon  mc 
with  the  rest  of  my  fellows."  The  fact  is  that  he  was» 
occasionally  and  irTcgularly^  employed  as  counsel  for  the 
crown  ;  hv  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  counsel^  and  was 
not  always  called  to  appear  at  State  trials.  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  not  only  that  Essex's  conviction  was  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  State,  but  that  without  Bacons 
help  there  was  no  reasonable  chance  of  sccur'mg  it«  ic 
seems  obvious  that  common  good  feeling  should  have 
prompted  him  to  stay  away  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
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cold-blooded  than  the  manner  in  which  he  turned  and 
addressed  his  attack  to  Essex  personally.  Professor 
Gardiner,  while  admitting  that  Bacon's  conduct  indicated 
"  poverty  of  moral  feeling,"  points  out  that  "  our  senti-> 
ment  of  the  precedence  of  personal  over  political  ties  is 
based  upon  our  increased  sense  of  political  security^  and 
is  hardly  applicable  "  to  a  period  when  "  a  government 
without  an  armed  force  was  liable  to  be  overturned  by 
a  man  who,  like  Essex,  was  the  darling  of  the  military 
class."'  Mr- Spedding  justifies  Bacon  on  the  pica  that 
public  duty  must  supersede  all  others ;  among  later 
writers  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinionp* 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Bacon  believed  him- 
self to  have  acted  rightly,  *'  There  is  nothing  in  my  life- 
time," he  wrote  afterwards,  '*  which  comes  to  my  mind 
with  more  clearness  and  less  check  of  conscience,"  To 
understand  his  point  of  view  it  would  perhaps  be  necessary 
to  be  transported  to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  yet  he  adnuts 
that  even  in  his  own  day  his  conduct  was  widely  censured 
'*in  common  speech."*  After  the  execution  of  Essex, 
Bacon  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  official  "Declara- 
tion" of  his  *'  treasons  attempted  and  committed."     For 

*  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography '' ;  art.  Bacon. 

^  Mr,  Sidney  Lee  cocaidcis  that  BacoTi  "  sacrificed  all  ordinarj 
coQ  si  derations  of  honoar  in  his  treatment  of  Essex."  ("Great 
Englishmen,'*  p.  223.)  D;an  Church  takes  the  same  view  (^'Eogliili 
Men  of  Letters  :  Bacon  ").  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says ;  "  Bacon'a  im- 
peachment of  bis  friend  and  benefactor  is  a  repubive  relic  of  the  ki- 
vility  which,  in  the  Court  of  Henry  VIIL,  laid  nature  and  friendihip, 
as  well  as  truth  and  justice,  at  the  despot's  feet."  (*'Thc  United 
Kingdom,*'  i.  401,)  Dr,  Abbott  regards  it  as  **a  sio,  but  not  I  tin 
of  weakness,  or  pusillanimity,  or  inconsistency,**  and  as  showing  "  how 
morally  dangerous  it  is  to  be  so  imbued  and  penetrated  with  the  notioa 
that  one  is  born  for  the  wrvice  of  mankind  as  to  be  rendered  absolntely 
blind  to  all  the  claims  of  commonplace  morality.**  (**  Introduction  to 
Bacon*s  Essays.**  p,  45O  Professor  Fowler  (''English  Philosophcrt ") 
and  Mr-  Aldis  Wright  ("Introduction  to  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing*') foHow  Mr.  Spedding.  Proiessor  Nicol  considers  that  Essex** 
guilt  was  of  a  kind  '*  from  the  consequences  of  which  past  favouri 
could  not  release  him.*'     (*' Philosophical  Classics  :  Bacon,"  i,  67,) 

'  Bacon's  '*  ApologyJ' 
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ind  his  services  at  the  trials  he  rcccivcil  a  grant  of 
*  jioo;  "the  Queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me,"  he 
»r.>tc,  •'  but  not  in  the  proportion  1  had  hoped."  One 
'"les  that  he  had  refused  it.  Brutus  might  think  it  his 
.uty  to  stab  Drear,  Hut  would  have  scorned  to  take  a 
pecuniary  rccompense- 

This  grant  was  the  only  reward  Bacon  received.     He 
bid  not  advanced  a  fraction  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen 
or  CccD.*     But  the  reign  of  Klizabcth  was  drawing  to  a 
close,    and    all    men's    eyes  were  turning    towards  her 
successor.      On    the    accession    of   James,    Bacon   was 
DSiurally  anxious  to  secure  a  good  reception;  he  there- 
fore strove   to  ingriitiate  hiiii^clf  with   every   one   who 
seemed  likely  to  have  ;iny  influence.     He  desires  Grcil's 
agent  to  *'  let  him  know  that  he  is  the  perM^ii  in  the  State 
that   I  love  mosu^'     The  Earl  of   Northumberland    was 
tiiought  to  be  coming  to  the  fronl^  and  Bat^un  discovers, 
litttapparcnilvnooiic  had  suspected,  that  there  had  "long 
bin  in  his  mind  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards  hts  lord- 
ship."   He  even  importunes  the  friends  of  Essex;  hcassures 
Southampton,  newly  released  from  the  Tower,  "I  can  now 
safely  be  to  your  Lordship  what  I  truly  was  before";  and 
to  the  Eatl  of  Devonshire  he  dedicates  his  "Apology," 
cacaislngand  explaining  his  conduct  to  Essex-     To  modern 
ideas  all  this  b  undignified  ;  it  would  hardly  appear  so  to 
Bacon's  contemporaries.     In  those  days,  when  everything 
went  by  influence,  men  hahttually  addressed  one  another  in 
(he  language  of  exorbitant  adulation.    In  his  letters,  in  his 
essays.  In  his  private  notes.  Bacon  frankly  avows  his  belief 
that  the  way  to  greatness  lay  through  the  favour  of  great 
men-     Not  being  naturally  a  courtier,  he  set  himself  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  to  study  and  profit  by  their  weak- 
nesses.    Of  this  "  raotigcracion,"  as   Bacon  calls  tt,  Mr. 
Spedding  says/  "  I  do  not  myself  recommend  it  for  imita- 
rionj  an<i  if  it  be  true  that  no  man  can  be  known  to  do 
such  a  thing  in  these  days  without  forfeiting  his  reputation 

■  Robcn  Ccci!  luixeetkd  Ki>  Eatbcr  is  chief  DuaiKci  in  1598. 
*  ^>  Lctteis  and  LUc,"  it*  34. 
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for  veracity.  1  am  glad  to  hear  it."  Thac  worldly  men 
hftveat  all  times  done  such  things  \%  true  cnoup;h.  From 
Bacon  perhaps  something  better  might  have  been 
expected. 

Who  wodd  noi  Uaf-b  tf  »u<h  a  mxn  cJicrc  be  } 
Who  would  Dot  wfcp  if  Atiicui  were  he  I 

Yet  one  can  understand  how  keenly  Bacon  miwt  have 
longed  for  power  at  this  moment.  A  new  era  was  open- 
ir^ ;  a  king  had  succeeded  who  was  certainly  a  scholar, 
and  might  be  &  lover  of  science.  Clouda  were  gathering 
on  the  political  horizon,  and  every  Knglishman  who  loved 
his  country  must  have  wished  to  do  something  to  avert  the 
threatened  storm.  In  the  interests  of  science,  and  in  the 
interests  of  England,  Bacon  could  not  but  wish  for  power; 
while  he  was  too  shrewd  to  '*  expect  to  command  the  end* 
and  not  to  endure  the  mean/  With  patient  care  he 
trimmed  his  sail  to  every  brceze!of  fortune.  Northumber- 
land's star  sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  Bacon's 
*'aecd  of  affection  anti  zeal"  withered  away.  The 
direction  of  State  affairs  vas  still  in  the  hands  of  Cecil 
(now  Karl  of  Salisbury)* and  to  him  Bacon  *'  applied  him- 
self^ with  a  constancy  which  nothing  could  wear  out.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Bacon  assured  him  that  he  counted  all 
things  but  loss  ^^in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  being  a  near  and  well-accepted  kinsman  to  to 
worthy  a  counsclfor,  governor,  and  patriot/'  and  that  "  if 
1  knew  in  what  course  of  life  to  do  you  best  service,  I  could 
take  it,  and  make  my  thoughts^  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces^  be  reduced  to  that  centre."  In  vain  does  he  study 
to  "  correspond  with  Salisbury  in  a  habit  of  natural  but 
no  ways  perilous  boldness/'  and  '^  at  Council  Table  chiefly 
to  make  good  my  Lord  of  Salisbury's  motions  and 
speeches,"  Nothing  could  remove  the  rooted  distrust,  due 
probably  to  jealousy,  with  which  Salisbury  regarded  him  ; 
long  as  Salisbury  lived  Bacon  remained,  in  his  own 
-ds,  "as  a  hawk  tied  to  another's  fist/'  On  Salisbury's 
ih,  in  ]6t2,  all  his  pent-up  bitterness  burst  forth, 
ibury  is  hardly  buried  when  Bacon  writes  to  the  King, 
.uring  his  policy — "  these  courses  and  others  the  like 
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vegoac,  1  hope,  with  the  deviser  of  them'' — and  he  caii 
taraly  refrain  from  openly  congratulating  him  on  the 
foodncss  of  Heaven  as  shown  in  '*lhc  tiking  away  of 
0!UE  man,"  fl 

It  is  evident  that  Bicon  had  never  really  approved  of^ 
SaJisbury's  policy-     Nothing  could  be  less  to  his  mind 
tbu  Salisbury's  way  of  haggling  and  bargaining  with  the 
Commons.     All  Bacon  s  political  views  were  on  a  grand 
scale.     There   1$    no  doubt  as  to   the   sincerity  of   his 
monarchical  principles.     To  him,  as  to  other  statesmen 
mgf  his  time,  it  seemed  lietter  to  strengthen  the  royal  prero- 
P^biivc  than  to  entrust  the  government  of  the  country  to  the 
riousc  of  Commons  as  it  was  thca     His  ideal  was  that 
of  a  wise  king  talcing  the  lead  in  matters  of  reform,  while 
a  grateful    parliament    willingly   voted   supplic^f.      Ikcon 
was  a  lover  of  parliaments^  though  he  did  not  wish  to  xc 
t}xm  oicruaching  ^u  ihc  authority  uf  the  King ;  and  he 
*is  frcijiicnlly  employed  to  mediate   in  disputes  between 
the    King    and    the    Houses.      Religious    dt^rcnces    he 
would    have  removed   by  a   more  comprehensive  ccclesi- 
auical  policy,  while  by  a  warlike  foreign  policy  he  would 
have  diverted  the  Commons  from   tlic  contemplation  of 
their   "grievances."      Bacon    was  full  of  plans  for    the 
i^grandisement  of  the  country;  for   the  pacilication  of 
Ireland;  for  the  civilising  of  ^'thc  wilds  of  Scotland^*  ; 
for   English   supremacy  abroad,  as    the  centre  of  a  vast 
Protestant  coalition.     Professor  Gardiner  snys,  that  **  if 
James  had  been  other  than  he  was,  the   name  of  Bacon 
would  have  come  down  to  us  as   great  in  politics  as  it  is 
tu  science."^     But  Bacon  was  never  to  have  a  free  hand 
to  work  out  his  idcab,     James  had  thrown  off"  the  yoke 
of  Salisbury  only   to    submit    to  that     of  a  favourite  j 
and  Bacon  must  either  give  up   the   pursuit  of  p^vrer,  or 
fallow  it  by  humouring  the  caprice  and  vanity  of  VlUicrs- 
At    first,    with    characteristic   opciiniam,    he    hopes  great 
things  of   V'illitrrs.     He  gives  him  excellent  advice,  re- 
minding him  that  '*  it  is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  beast  to  cat 
and  never  to  exercise ;  but   men  arc  born  (and  especially 
A  '^HUic«y  of  Eo^iAd  fiomthc  Acc«m»oii  ^  JtDua  \."  i.  181. 


Christian  men)  not  to  cram  in  their  fortunes^  but  to 
exercise  their  virtues-"  Viilicrs  scon  tired  of  this  kind 
of  exhortation,  if  he  ever  hkcti  it ;  the  King  remonstrated 
with  Bacon  on  the  "  parental  tone"  which  he  had  pre- 
sumed  to  adopt  towards  the  favourite.  Flattery  was 
what  Villiers  wanted,  and  flattery—"  laid  on  with 
a  trowel '" — is  what  Bacon  henceforth  gives  him.  It  was 
now  certain  that  Bacon  would  never  have  any  real  power 
in  tht;  State,  Promotion  came  to  him,  with  honours  and 
ranlCj  hut  never  the  power  to  do  good,  cither  to  science 
or  the  country.  James  turned  from  the  Novum 
OrgMum  with  a  sneer  ;  and  one  by  one  Bacon's  political 
schemes  fell  to  the  ground.  He  had  wished  to  see 
reform  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  prerogative;  all  he 
in  effect  accomplished  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  an 
oppressive  government. 

It  would  doubtless  have  been  better  if  Bacon,  when  he 
saw  his  advice  neglected,  had  done  as  other  men  have 
done  in  such  a  case — thrown  up  office:,  and  refused  to 
associate  himself  with  measures  of  which  he  disapprovcd- 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Bacon  was  hy  conviction 
a  "  peremptory  royalist*' ;  though  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  [Tolicy  of  the  government,  he  may,  yet  have  believed 
that  the  government  of  a  despotic  king  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  chat  of  an  untried  and  half-organised  House  of 
Commons.  When  he  strove  to  *ttrcngthen  the  preroga- 
tive against  Coke  and  the  lawyers,  his  action  is  rot  to  be 
attributed  to  mere  "servility";  he  took  what  he  honestly 
believed  to  be  ihc  iKtlcr  *idc. 

Too  much  Iu:»  been  made  of  Bacon'^  action  at  the  trial 
of  Pcacham,  a  half-mad  clergyman^  in  whose  study  an 
unpublished  sermon  was  found,  containing  disloyal  reflec- 
tions on  the  King  ind  government.  Pcacham  was  ordered 
to  be  toituicd.  Bacon  did  not  (so  far  as  we  know) 
advise  the  torture  in  this  case,  though  he  seems,  like 
many  good  ^nd  wise  men  of  the  period,  to  have  regarded 
torture  as  a  regrettable  necessity.  The  torture  producing 
no  result,  it  was  lictcrmined  to  consult  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  convic- 
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There  was  nothing  tmusujd  in  this.  Fora  prisoner 
tried  and  acquitted  would  have  heen  constdin^^l  ctjm- 
raient  fo  a  di:[cai  of  the  government^  and  it  was  cufttoniiLry 
•ji  difllicuU  cases  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  ju<)ges  before 
bringing  the  accused  to  tmh  The  judges  whom  Dacon 
ooitsulted  in  Peacham's  case  were  not  those  who  were  to 
try  hitn.  Bacon,  it  is  true,  introduced  a  dangerous  prc- 
cedcnt.  Fearing  chit  the  judges  might  be  overborne  Sjr 
Coke,  he  recommended  that  they  should  be  consulted 
separately,  which  was  done,  Coke  loudly  protesting, 
Fqiially    defensible  from   the  i>oint  of  view  of  a  royalist 

N^that  time  were  the  proceeiling*  against  St,  John.  The 
Eog  had  tried  to  raise  money  by  a  '*  Benevolctice.'* 
1  he  contrihuTions  were  really  vohtntary,  nil  urdiie  pre^- 
I  \urc  on  the  part  of  govcrnnjert  agents  being  forbiitdcn. 
J  Sc.  John»  howcrcr»  declaimed  against  all  Benevolences, 
and  expressed  hi«  opinion  in  tcrnu  so  cnarse  and  insulting 
to  the  King  that  it  wa?i  resolveil  to  prosecute  him.  He 
was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment,  both  of 
which  were  remitttd  on  hi*  submission.  It  is  far  more 
difiietjit  to  defend  Bacon*5  action  at  the  trial,  some  years 
after,  of  his  old  friend  and  collc:^ue,Sir  Henry  Yclverton. 
Yelverton  wa*  not  accused  of  anything  worse  than  mis- 
taking the  King's  verbal  orders,  and  having  made  an 
ample  submission  and  apology,  might  have  expected  to 
get  off  easily-  Bacon,  then  Lord  Keeper,  pronounced 
1  ruinous  sentence.  Professor  Gardiner  says  significantly, 
*'  I-ookcd  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  guardian  of 
official  duty,  the  sentence  on  Yelverton  might  easily  be 
justified.  What  did  not  appear  in  Court  was  that 
Buckingham  was  hostile  to  Yelverton/'* 

It  must  be  concluded  that  Bacon,  thougti  nor  the 
unscrupulous  timeservcr  that  has  been  represented,  was 
wanting  in  moral  fibre.  He  had  not  sufficient  decision 
of  character  to  assert  his  own  right  principles  when  they 
were  likely  to  meet  with  disapproval  in  high  places. 
When  at  bnsl  he  became  lx>rd  Chancellor,  nothing  could 
be  more  excellent  than  his  intentions.  Years  before  he 
*  "  Dict^iry  nf  Kat'ioitAl  Biogrtpby." 
Cecil — ti  14— Febnmy  '07 
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had  written  to  Villicrs  (now  Marquis  of  Bucldngham), 
"  By  no  means  be  you  persuaded  to  interpose  yourself  by 
word  or  letter  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be 
depending^  in  any  Court  of  Justice/'  But  from  the  first 
he  was  worried  by  a  continual  stream  of  letters  from 
Buckingham,  urging  him  to  show  favour  to  this  or  that 
suitor,  with — or  sometimes  without — the  conventional 
reservation  that  he  should  do  so  in  so  far  as  justice  should 
permit.  More  than  once  Bacon  remonstrated^  and  once 
at  least  Buckingham  promised  to  desist.  But  Buckingham 
forgot  his  promise,  and  Bacon  ceased  to  remonstrate. 
Mr,  Spcdding  suggests  that  Buckingham's  letters  were 
meant,  not  to  influence  Bacon's  decisions,  but  to  satisfy 
the  persons  who  asked  for  them  ;  that  "  he  would  direct 
his  secretary  to  dmw  up  a  letter  for  his  signature  in  the 
usual  form,"  but  that  it  would  be  understood  that  Bacon 
would  give  no  heed  to  it/  Buckingham's  letters,  which 
have  been  preserved,  hardly  ^bear  that  complexion.  la 
one  he  ''  doubts  not,  but  as  his  Majesty  is  satisfied  with 
the  equity  '*  of  a  suit,  the  Lord  Chanc^lor  will  be  sati^ 
fied  too ;  and  he  frequently  urges  Bacon  to  *'  show  what 
favour  you  can"  to  suitors,  "for  my  sake."  Bucking- 
ham's letters  attest  that  Bacon's  decisions  did  not  always 
meet  his  views,  and  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
Bacon  is  proved  to  have  been  influenced  by  him.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  Dr.  Steward,  in  which,  judgment  being 
already  given>  Buckingham  urgeti  him  to  reconsider  it; 
*' although  1  know  it  is  unusual  to  your  Lordship  to 
make  alterations  when  things  are  so  far  past,  yet  in  regard 
1  owe  him  a  good  turn  which  I  know  not  how  to  perform 
but  in  this  way,  I  desire  your  Lordship,  if  there  be  any 
case  for  mitigation,  your  Lordship  should  show  him  what 
favour  you  may  for  my  sake."  Upon  this  Bacon  referred 
the  matter  to  commissioners,  who  reversed  his  own  earlier 
decision/    There   is  room  to  hope    that   this  case  was 

' ''Letwri  and  Life"  vi.  Z59, 

'  /i;*/.  vii.  585,  Mr,  Spcdding  referred  this  case  to  Mr.  Heatlij  the 
editor  of  Racon^A  legal  worki,  who  decided  emphatically  againtt  Bacon. 
Dr.  Abbott  discusses  it  fully  in  his  "  Francis  Bacon  "  :  Introduction^ 
pp.  17-29. 
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Hpbtional ;  but  as  be  allowed  himself  to  Sc  thus  m* 
Tfucnccd  in  a  matCcr  which  had  been  actually  dcdd«d^  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  never  mftuenccd  at  ail  m 
coses  which  were  still  pending.'  This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  iiacon  can  be  suspected  of  perverting  justice*  To 
syggcsl  that  he  sold  it  for  money  is  so  wUdly  absurd  as 
not  to  be  worth  arguing  about. 

Yet  this  is  what  his  coniemporarics  were  led  to  believe  ! 
In  1621    Parliament  was  again  summoned.     It  docs  not 
seem  to  have  crossed  Bacon's  mind  that  he  might  be  less 
acceptable  lo  the  Commons  chan  formerly.     He  feared 
that  there  might  be  &ome  trouble  about  the  munopolies, 
and  advised  th^t  the  more  oppressive  should  be  removed  ; 
but  his  adviLT  was  not  fullowcdt  and  Farli^iment  met  in  an 
angry  humour.     At  drst  there  appCEircd  a  disposition  to 
niakc  Bacon  responsible  in  hh  o^cial  clurdctcr   Tor  tho 
monopolies  ;  but  soon  rumours  of  a  more  ominous  kind 
t^gan  Co  be  heard.     It  was  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Fliad   received  graluiticsj    not   only    from    suitors   whose 
cases    had    been    decided-    that    was   merely    the    usual 
custom     but  from  some  whose  cases  were  still  awaiting 
judgment.     Secure   in    the    corscioiisness    of   rcctiludci 
Hacon  heard  the  charge  almost  with  indifference,     *'  My 
mind  is  calmt''  he  wrote,  '*..,]  know  that  I  have  clean 
hands  and  a  clean  heart,"     It  was  only   by  degrees  that 
the   conviction    was    forced    upon     him    that*   however 
LinnocenC  as  to  the  spirit,  he  had  so  far  transgressed  the 
Fletter  of  th^  Uw.  that  the  charges  against  hini  might  be 
made  to  look  very  hlark  indeed.      Presents  had  bfcn  sent 
to  him,  even  while  ci-ses  were  [x;nding  ;  but   while  dis- 
approving of  the  practice,  and  w-irjiiny  the  other  judges 
against  it,  he»  sure  of  his  own  incorruptibility,  had  not 
troubled  to  send  them  luck.     '*  I  take  myscltV  he  wrote, 
*'to  be  innocent  in  my  heart  "  ;  but  he  had  no  longer  any 
hope  of  making  his  innocence  clea,r  co  the  world.     ^*The 
proofs  '*  were  ''too  pregnant  to  ihc  contrary."   His  nerve 
.       '  Dein  Chufch  luf^ECiu  thai  Bicca*t  cciDpliancc  miy  gtnUiWf  hive 
Ifonc  Qofujth«r  ihm  to  expedite  ihc  caici  of  Buckin^him »  IricctJi. 
*  SoUkciinci,  no  doubi,  the/  would  happen  to  be  ia  the  li^hi,  and  Raooo 
could  hoQc*d/  decide  in  their  Utoui- 
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broke  down  utterly,  and  he  acknowlctlged  himndf  guilty 
without  reservation.  His  contemporaries,  believing  him 
to  he  guilty  of  corruptinn  in  itft  fullest  sense,  ttood  aghast 
in  hormr ;  '*  his  ofirncc  foul,  his  confession  pitifjl," 
Coke  unearthed  the  precedent  of  a  judge  who  h:id  been 
hangexl  for  bribery.  SouthnnipEon  ui^in]  that  Bacon 
should  be  degraded  from  the  peerage.  Vcither  of  thene 
charitable  suggestions  was  adopted  ;  but  Racnn  was  effec- 
tually driven  from  public  Hfc.  The  few  yean  remaining 
tohim  he  devoted  to  philosophy,  lamenting,  with  manifest 
sincerity  and  pclltictd  truth,  that  he  had  misspent  his  life 
in  things  for  which  he  was  least  fit-  *'  1  have  read  in 
books."  he  Haid>  **  that  it  is  accounted  great  hii&sforaman 
to  have  leisure  with  honour  That  was  never  my  fortune. 
Time  was  when  I  had  honour  without  leisure,  and  now  I 
have  leisure  without  honour,"  He  died  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  leaving  his  reputation  to  **  men's  charitable  speeches, 
to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  next  ages," 

It  cannot  be  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
adopt  Mr,  Spedding's  magnificent  apologj-  in  its  entirety. 
A  reaction  h:is  already  set  in.  Mr  Sidney  Lcc»  for  instance, 
is  hardly  less  severe  than  Macaulay  in  judging  Bacon** 
conduct  to  Essex.  Professor  Gardiner,  though  anxious 
to  place  Bacon's  character  in  the  best  light,  bmcnCs  his 
flattery  and  obsequiousness,  and  his  ''  reliance  on  manage- 
ment at  the  expense  of  truthfulness,"  Grave  charges 
remain  ;  but  those  who  sec  faultincss  in  the  details  of  his 
life  wdl  nevertheless  recognise  the  nobility  of  his  general 
scheme.  No  one  will  ever  again  assert  with  Macaulay 
that  Bacon's  "desires  were  set  on  things  below"  to  the 
exclu-sion  of  high  and  unselfish  aspirations;  or  that — 
difficult  as  it  was  for  him  "to  feel  strong  affections^  to 
face  great  dangers,  or  to  make  great  sacrifices  "^hc  had 
no  loftier  ambition  than  the  acquisition  of ''  wealth,  pre- 
cedence, titles,  pitronsLge^  the  mace,  the  seals^  the 
coronet."  and  things  of  the  son.  To  these  things  Bacon 
was  not  inditfcrcnt;  but  he  had^  to  a  d^rcc  unbelievable 
by  the  ordinary  man,  the  wish  to  benefit  mankind,  to 
improve  and  civilise  human  lifc»  to  heal  and  pacify  the 
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dinnons  of  the  natioD.  It  is  reasonable  to  judge  with 
mnc  indulgence  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  one  the 
bcncTolcnce  of  whose  heart  was  "  large  enough  to  take  in 
iQ  races  and  all  ages/*^ 


^  Valentine  Rhyme 

Now  Andrew,  Anthony  and  William 
For  Valentine!  draw  Pnic,  Kate,  Gillian, 

"Pooft  Robin'»  Almanack,"  1676, 

ANDREW  is  the  Miller's  son 
And  such  a  dusty  Miller  ! 
Free  of  jest  with  every  one. 
And  frugal  with  his  siller. 
Gillian's  eyes  are  black  as  sloes ; 
Kate  is  red  as  any  rose 
That  in  tended  garden  grows 
And  sweeter  than  vanilla. 

Anthony's  the  Miller's  man. 
Long  and  lithe  and  lusty. 
Never  yet,  since  Time  began 

To  turn  the  world's  wheels  rusty, 
Did  a  prettier  fellow  woo 
Girl  with  eyes  of  brighter  blue, 
'Tis  no  wonder  he  and  Prue 
Walk  the  mill-path  dusty, 

Andy  loves  both  Kate  and  Gill, 
Prue's  in  love  with  Tony  ; 
So  what's  left  for  luckless  Will, 
Who  is  Andy's  crony  ? 
Why,  to  him  Dame  Fate  assigns 
Skill  of  rhyming  Valentines; 
So  he  rhymes  instead  of  whines 
To  hearts  that  will  be  stony, 

>  Macanlay:  "Essay  on  Bacon." 


Among  the  Head-hunters  oj 
JS(ew  Qeorgia 

HAVING  been  appointed  to  H.M.S,  Penguin^  then 
refitting  at  Hong  Kong,  1  left  England  in  the 
small  trucipship  ^ym  to  join  her  at  that  port. 
The  great  feature  of  our  voyage  out  was  a  trial  of  dccp- 
sca  fishing  under  way,  a  sport  wc  had  often  heard  of,  but 
never  seen  in  practice.  Once  through  the  canal  *'  Number 
One''  and  I  started  in  to  rig  uur  cackle.  Wc  la^lied  a 
long  bamboo  to  one  of  the  after  davits  and  ruve  our  line. 
Scvcnty-fivc  fathoms  of  cod-iine,  through  a  thimble  at 
its*  outer  end,  brought  in  and  turned  up  to  a  cleat  near 
the  heel  of  it,  Wc  joined  two  fithoms  of  thin  flexible 
steel  wire  to  the  cod-line  and  to  this  secured  the  fly. 

Two  albacorc  hook»  snoudcd  together,  iheir  shanks 
covered  with  tin  foil,  with  a  piete  of  red  andofvrhttc 
bunting  for  wings,  made  a  capital  fly,  and  having  allowod 
It  all  to  drift  astern,  ^ve  "stood  by"  with  the  keenest 
anxiety  for  results.  It  had  not  been  out  over  an  hour 
before  the  sentry  on  the  llfc-buoy,  who  had  orders  to 
th:it  cfFcct  from  "Number  One/' yelled  out  that  there 
was  a  6sh  on-  Great  excitement  was  shown  by  all  hands. 
The  ship's  way  was  stopped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  wc  had 
a  seventy  pound  fish  flopping  on  the  deck.  To  make  a 
long  slory  short,  our  fishing  gear  was  a  complete  success, 
and  few  days  passed  without  a  big  lish  being  caught*  or 
rather  hooked  ;  for  wc  did  not  always  get  them  inboard^ 
though  the  skipper  very  kindly  stopped  the  ship  for  us 
every  time. 

Poor  "  Number  One"  had  a  joke  played  on  him  nearly 
every  afternoon  till  it  liecame  stale.  He  was  fond  of 
"forty  winks"  after  he  had  told  off  the  watch,  and 
generally  retired  to  his  cabin,  leaving  strict  orders  that  he 
was  to  be  oiled  if  anything  agitated  the  line.  No  sooner 
(^  we  think  him  safely  asleep  in  his  cabin  on  the  upper 
deck  than  a  head  was  thrust  through  the  door — "rish 
on,  old  son  !  " 
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Up  rushed  "  Number  One,"  sometimes  minus  his  coai 
Jy  to  find  the  sentry  pciiccfully  pacing  the  poop  with 
ttidings  of  even  a  kink  in  the  line. 

He  Was  such  a  keen  fisherman  that  he  was  invariably 
iwn«   and  so  good-natured  over  it  that  he  seldom,  if; 
got   very  wild  ;  ''  and  the  world    went  very  we. 
then," 

The  Pfnguin  was  soon  ready  for  sea,  and  wc  left  tbf 
Thursday  Island  in  the  Torres  Straits,  calling  at  Manila 
and  Amboina  in  the  Molucca  Islands  on  the  way.  At 
the  latter  place  some  of  us  thought  we  would  go  for  a 
day  after  pig,  having  been  told  that  they  abounded  within 
easy  distance  of  the  town.  One  fine  morning  we  startedfl 
off  with  a  large  retinue  of  bratcrs  and  many  dogs.  Wc 
tolled  till  lunch-time  over  very  ditliculc  country,  and  wc 
toiled  till  evening,  but  no  wild  animal  of  any  sort  hove  in 
sight. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  ship  the  head  beater  became  _ 
midly  excited,  and«  after  a  conference  with  hJs  mates,  hef 
led  us  into  a  very  rough  bit  of  scrub  with  a  narrow  path 
running  through  it.     A  frantic  yell,  *'  Pig-i,  pig-i !  "  and  I  _ 
blazed  at  something  I  took  to  be  a  pig  crossing  the  path,  f 
and  one  of   my  messmates  brought  him  down.     Sure 
enough  it  was  a  small  white  pig,  shot  in  orthodox  fashion  ^ 
through  the  shoulder.     Such  rejoicing  I     We  found  thacf 
we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village^  and  we  all  went  to 
the  nearest  place  of  refrc«hmcnC  to  celebrate  the  erejit«  _ 
Our  beaters  came  down  tu  the  boat  with  us,  carrying  the  f 
bag.     Their  charges  seemed  to  be  very  ruinous,  and  wc 
wondered,  till  a  remark  from  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to 
his  mate,  "That   ain't   no  wild   pQg,*'  made  suspicion   a 
certainty,  and  wc  realised  that  the  beaters'  charge  included 
the  cost  of  the   pig«     Thus  ended  our   day  after  '*  big 
game,"  and  many  a  laugh  did  we  have  over  it, 
\     Thursday  Utand  is  a  strange  spot,  full  of  pearl-fiahers 
'^of  every     nationality    and     "  beach-combers"     in     large 
numbers.     Drink-shops  abound,   and    the    fun    is   often 
fast  and  furious.     We  took   sights   here   for  rating  our 
ronomctcrS|  and  then  sailed  for  Samarai,  New  Guinea^ 
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which  van  to  be  one  end  of  our  meridian  distance^ 
Rendova  Island,  New  GcDrgia,  in  the  Solomon  Island?, 
being  the  other  end.  At  Samarai  we  made  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Papuan  sivagc,  thoftc  of  u^  that 
is,  who  had  not  been  in  these  parts  before.  Their  chief 
article  of  clothing  seems  to  be  ;i  comb  stuck  into  a  very 
shock  head  of  hair.  We  began  to  amass  many  curios^ 
shell  oniamentSf  spears,  fish-hooks,  and  all  sorts  of  odd- 
ments. The  gang\7ays  were  a  busy  sight  in  the  dinncp- 
hour.  Old  hats,  ola  pipes,  coloured  beads,  tobacco- 
there  was  very  little  that  would  not  do  for  barter,  though 
before  wc  left  harbour  these  children  of  nature  had  b^ui 
to  get  rather  bUsi> 

The  sun  was  not  very  kind  to  us,  and  it  was  some  days 
before  we  got  a  satisfactory  set  of  sights,  and  could  start 
under  sail  and  steam  for  New  Georgia. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  our  arrival  at  Rcndova 
anchorage  were  very  busy  ones.  There  was  much 
"  shooting  the  sun  "  to  determine  our  accurate  position, 
and  when  that  was  successfully  obtained^  we  set  about 
the  big  business  of  an  extended  survey. 

Three  of  us,  S.,  W,,  and  myself,  with  our  boats  crews 
and  camp  equipment,  were  landed  some  eighty  miles  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  group  to  work  out  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  Marovo  Lagoon,  and  connect  with  the 
Kendova  work  by  means  ol  true  bearings  of  mountain 
peaks  visible  from  both  sides,  Wc  made  our  camp  on 
one  of  the  lagoon  islands,  and  a  very  jolly  little  camp  it 
was.  There  was  fresh  water  close  lo  us,  and  a  good 
anchorage  for  the  boars ;  also  a  splendid  sandy  beach  for 
baihing,  and  a  village  about  n  mile  awayn 

The  natives  were  very  shy  a:  firsi»  but  soon  became 
friemlly  as  chey  gut  accustomed  to  us< 

About  a  mile  across  the  lagoon,  was  a  long  chain  of 
Barrier  Islands  covered  with  scrub,  an  occasional  cocoa-^ 
nut  palm  rising  from  it.  Outside  thai  again  was  a  wide 
expanse  of  flat  coral  reef  with  the  »url  breaking  un  its 
outer  fringe.  Inside  of  us,  the  thickly  wooded  mountains 
of  New  Georgia  rose  out   of  a  dense  belt  of  mangroves 
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v'Tictn  thcin  and  the  water.     The  lagoon  itself  was  calm 
.'.:  peaceful,  but  very  dangerous  for  navigation  amongst 
:>5;yrUd  patches  of  coral  reef,  and  steamboat  work  was 
MOgb  lo  turn  one's  hairgrcy.     We  soon  made  friends 
wA  King  Ik'pa,  the  Chief  of  the  Marovo  dislricr.     He 
m  &o  enormous  old  man  of  about  seventy.     He  wore 
I  ncdcadly  no   clothes,  but  a  plentiful    supply    of  shell 
kacektsand  ear-and  nose-rings  adorned  hisiportly  jwrson. 
lame  across  S.  one  day  bathing  in  a  river  near  the  village 
with  Bent  and  two  of  his  grandsons.     S.  had  soaped  the 
Arcc  of  them  all   over  to  their  huge  delight,  and  the 
tld  Chief  was  sunning  himself  on  the  bank,  purring  con- 
tentedly.    I  came  behind  him  sofcly  and  pushed  him  into 
a  deep  pool.     Wc  all  roared  to  sec  the  old  man  come  to 
the  top,  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  grimpus.     He  could 
HOC  swim,  and  had  to  be  rescued,  patted  into  a  good 
innpcr,  and  sent  home  with  a  couple  of  sticks  of  tobacco 
to  keep  him  amiable. 
These  people  have  a  quaint  idea  that  their  shadow  is  a 
spirit  and  their  reflection  a  good  one;  so  they  arc 
:r  tired  ofluoking  at  themselves  in  the  still  water,  and 
we  found  that  some  cheap  trade  mirrors  wc  had  with  us 
were  worth  great  store  of  curios.     Wc  made  out  a  tariff 
on  lines  like  these  : 


s  Sticl*  of  Q>b»cco 
3  Pipe* 

a  HaDdktrducb 
3  Pathocu  of  cilico 


I  Pipe  or  I  box  of  itiaicIic*, 

I  Fathom  of  c^ko> 
I  SmaU  ue. 


and  so  on,  and  it  proved  very  useful  to  us, 

Wc  often  employed  the  natives  in  clearing  the  hill- 
sides for  us,  and  in  the  evening  they  came  to  our  camp 
for  their  pay.  It  was  very  hard  at  first  to  find  out  what 
they  wanted;  but,  bit  by  bit,  S,  and  I  picked  up  the 
Marovo  language,  which  we,  later  on,  put  into  a  rudi- 
mentary book-form,  S,  doing  the  clever  part  whilst  I 
collected  most  of  the  words. 

Wc  never  succeeded  in  getting  our  woodsmen  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  of  any  mountain 
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peak.  They  told  ua  that  the  Good  Spirit  lived  up  tho^i 
and  they  were  afraid  of  offending  him.  He  was  a  wster- 
god,  and  took  the  form  of  a  clam,  Strwige  though  it 
may  sound,  surely  on  the  very  top  of  every  peak  wc  viuted 
there  was  an  enormous  clam-shell,  some  of  them  being  of 
a  hundredweight  or  more.  How  did  they  get  there  ? 
On  one  of  our  expeditions  we  climbed  a  mount^n  some 
way  back  from  the  coast,  and,  having  a  lot  of  theodolite 
work  to  do,  it  was  late  when  we  started  back  to  the  boat, 
wght  miles  or  so  away.  Wc  had  only  one  blue-jacket 
with  us,  and  no  arms  but  an  old  scatter-gun  of  mine. 

There  we  were^  with  a  following  of  some  two  dozen 
natives,  all  reputed  to  be  head-hunters  and  cannibals, 
eight  miles  from  home,  with  night  falling.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  we  thought  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  fancy 
that  the  skipper  would  have  done  some  taJking  had  he 
known.  The  darkness  grew  so  intense  as  wc  wound 
along  between  the  trees  that  I  began  to  light  wax  matches 
one  by  one,  till  I  had  run  through  three  boxes,  and  we 
were  still  some  miles  away.  Suddenly  we  came  upon 
what  looked  like  a  sheet  of  fire-flies  spread  over  the 
ground  for  hundreds  of  yards  round  us,  and  the  man 
who  was  acting  as  guide  ran  to  it  with  a  shout  of  delighti 
and  caught  up  a  big  bunch  of  what  proved  to  be  a  phos- 
phorescent lichen  on  his  stick.  By  the  light  of  several  of 
these  torches  we  got  along  capitally,  and  the  river  soon 
hove  in  sight  A  most  amusing  surprise  was  tn  store 
for  us. 

W.,  who  had  stayed  behind  to  look  after  the  camp,  be* 
came  anxious  as  night  drew  on,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
us,  for  we  had  expected  to  be  back  early  ;  so  he  manned  the 
whaler,  and  pulled  to  the  village.  He  got  King  Bera  into 
the  boat  by  some  means^  and  then  started  for  the  river 
where  we  began  our  expedition.  Having  made  Bera 
understand  that  we  were  very  late,  he  swore  that  he  would 
kill  him  if  anything  happened  to  us.  When  we  arrived, 
wc  discovered  W.  and  his  crew  armed  to  the  teeth,  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  death  Bera  should  die.  B6ra  was  in 
the  boat  groaning,  and  rolling  his  fat  carcase  from  side  to 
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lid!  «i  Abject  misery.  A  lot  of  grog  tad  some  tobacco 
mt  him  home  happy  once  more  but  subdued,  and  with  A 
holf  fear  of  the  Nvhitc  man  and  his  guns. 

One  day  B^  took  us  to  see  a  btg  feast.  As  there  was 
80  human  flesh,  pg  had  ro  take  its  place.  The  pigs  had 
hra  only  stunned,  and  then  laid  on  the  top  of  large  heap* 
rf  hoc  stones  to  cook.  They  were  well  warmed  through 
when  we  arrived,  and  the  feast  soon  began.  The  men  sat 
down  in  a  circle  round  the  pig5,  with  the  women  in  a  ring 
outside  them.  WTicn  the  signal  to  fall  to  was  given  by 
okl  Bira,  the  ptgs  were  dragged  down  from  the  stones 
half-cooked,  and  were  torn  asunder.  It  was  a  disgusiing 
ipectacte,  and  we  soon  had  enough  of  it.  From  time  co 
time  bits  were  thrown  over  the  men's  shoulders  to  the 
womirn,  whodcvourcd  them  like  so  many  dog*.  It  made 
one's  flesh  creep  a  bit  to  think  that  it  might  ne  one  of  U9 
mnc  day- 

S.  was  a  most  cnrhusiascic  anthropot(^isc,  and  having 
imcruciions  from  his  Society  to  bring  many  skulls  from 
the  MandSf  wc  hunted  daily,  or  whenever  we  got  a  chance, 
on  the  mainland  for  burial-places.  For  a  long  lime  we 
were  baffled  in  getting  a  cluc^  as  we  never  came  across  any 
sign  of  burial  rjtcs. 

One  evening  S.  came  back  from  work  with  delight  and 
mcccss  writ  large  on  his  face.     *'  I've  found  them  I  "  said 
■Ac.     ^' Tons  ot   them!    You    will   take    the   whaler   to- 
PVnorrow,  and  whilst  I  decoy  any  stray  natives  away,  you 
will  pull  out  to  the  Barrier  Islands,  and  on  any  one  of  them 
you  will  find  skulls  ciatorc.    Fill  the  boat  and  come  hack." 
It  was  asking  a  good  deal.     But  orders  are  given  to   be 
obeyed,  so  next  morning  found  mc  and  five  trusty  sailor- 
1       men   en   route   for   the   Barrier.     '*  Body-snatchers'*  the 
^^jcmaindcr  of  tKc  crew  on  shore  called  us,  and  so  wc  were, 
^f     Wc  soon  landed  and  f^und  the  places  of  burial.     Each 
^^man  picked  a  brace  of  skulb,  and  after  carefully  hiding 
them  in  the  bow  and  stern  sheets  we   made  for  home. 
Meeting  some  canoes  on  the  way  I  wished  thctr  occupants 
ft  cheery  '*  good-night,"  with  an  easy  air  of  unconcern, 
nwardly   1  wis   horri 
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got  ?  "  said  S.  on  my  arrival.  But  he  wis  delighted  all 
the  same,  and  after  burying  the  skulls  in  a  deep  hole 
under  our  tent  floor,  wc  went  to  sleep  over  them  dreaming 
of  the  Society *5  gold  medal  for  S,  and  "  i  little  putty  one 
thrown  in  for  me.  As  ioon  as  we  could,  we  shihcd  our 
camp  higher  up  the  lagoon,  and,  straiige  to  relate,  the 
natives  never  came  near  lis  again.  The  ship  picked  u& 
up  shortly  after  this,  and  wc  went  to  Sydney  to  refit  and 
work  up  our  charts.  The  first  paper  we  saw  told  of  the 
death  of  a  trader  with  his  boat's  crew.  This  man  had  a 
trading-station  not  far  from  our  work,  and  he  often 
dined  with  us-  He  and  his  crew  were  killed  and  eaten 
not  a  week  after  our  ship  left  the  Islands  We  were 
relieved  to  hear  later  on  that  King  Beras  subjects  were 
not  mixed  up  in  this  murder. 

We  found  the  natives  a  good-humoured,  cheery  lot  on 
the  whole,  but  they  had  a  curining  look  and  were 
reputed  to  be  very  IrcJicherous.  On  one  occasion  my 
guide^  who  was  following  me  with  my  gun,  asked  mc  to 
let  him  walk  in  front,  because^  if  a  sudden  lust  for  blood 
came  over  him,  the  temptation  to  kill  would  be  too 
great.  1  was  not  long  in  changing  places^  and  had  my 
gun  back  in  my  own  hands  in  no  time*  On  cur  Kturn 
to  these  parts  in  the  following  year  wc  visited  an  island 
off  our  survey  that  wc  had  been  to  once  before.  The 
natives  had  shown  a  great  partiality  for  a  deep  shade  of 
red  beads,  and  as  curiofi  of  all  sorts  were  very  plentiful 
there,  we  laid  in  a  big  stock  of  the  favourite  colour  before 
leaving  Sydney. 

When  the  canoes  came  alongside  on  anchoring,  we 
produced  our  red  beids  in  payment  for  spears,  arrows, 
etc.  No  use  I  They  would  not  look  at  them.  The 
fashion  in  l^eads  had  evidently  changed. 

Wc  asked  wliat  they  wanted.  As  far  as  wc  could 
make  out»  it  was  a  yellowish-gold  sort  of  bead  Ihcy  were 
keen  about.  What  was  to  be  donc^  Wc  had  nothing 
ot  ihe  kind  on  lioard. 

Suddenly  wc  missed  W.,  always  an  enthusiastic  bartcrcr, 
and  we  caugh:  sight  of  him  on   tbe  forecastle,  deep  in 
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leit  conversation  with  the  Skipper.     They  seemed  t 

discus^ng  the  Deep  Sea  Sounding  Machine.     Some- 

impelled    us  to  watch  him.     He  soon    left    the 

ippcr  engrossed  in  his  beloved  machine,  came  bounding 

with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  and  was  lost  in  the 

ptain's  cabin  under  the  poop.     Out  he  came  directly 

with  a  bundle  of  something  under  his  tunic, 

lawless  wretch  that  he  Mas!  He  had  decoyed  the 
ikipper  forward,  whispering  honeyed  words  about  the 
micninc,  and  then  abstracted  many  lengths  of  amber- 
Goiounxl  beads  from  a  curtain  between  the  captain's 
sleeping  and  fort-cabin.  There  were  howls  of  joy  from 
ibc  natives.  This  was  indeed  the  fashionable  colour. 
When  the  skipper,  tiring  of  his  pet  machine,  later  on 
vent  aft,  the  canoes  were  cleared  of  every  curio,  and  so 
was  his  cabin  of  every  amber  bead. 

\Vc  spent  a  most  enjoyable  two  years  in  the  New 
Georgia  Islands,  and  besides  the  hydrographic  and  other 
knowledge,  we  collected  mucti  store  for  the  British 
~1uscum  and  the  Botanical  itnd  other  societies.  Though 
moved  freely  amongst  these  cannibals,  often  unarmed, 
I  on  no  occasion,  I  think,  did  they  try  to  molest  us. 
^B  If  any  one  wishes  to  visi:  an  interesting  and  little- 
^KXplored  country  let  him  go  to  these  islands  and  see  for 
Hhimself.  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  not  regret  it ;  but  I  will 
^tc?ve  him  one  word  oi  warning  :  Don't  trust  the  native 
™further  than  you  can  throw  him. 


The  Celtic  Tear 

Winter  and  Spring 

THE  tire  had  been  kept  alive  all  night,  and  candles 
had  been  burning  till  ihc  dawn  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  a  new  day  and  a  new  year.  No  one 
but  friends  had  been  allowed  near  the  nre  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  year — Candle  Night,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called.     An  incantation  had  been  said  when   feeding  the 
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fire^  BO  that  evil  might  be  kept  away  htaa  the  house  in 
the  coming  year.  It  was  a  sad  mischance  if  the  fire  went 
out.  No  light  was  obtainable  from  any  one.  It  was 
unlucky  to  give  it,  and  it  meant  destruction  to  the  cattle 
and  their  produce  by  witches  and  evil-disposed  persons. 
The  women  had  been  busy  baking  the  bread  for  New 
Year's  Day,  The  old  men  had  been  often  out^de  to 
note  in  what  direction  the  wind  blew.  It  was  to  be  the 
prev^ling  wind  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  full  of 
omen  : 

South  wind — heit  and  produce; 

North  wind — cold  and  tcmpot ; 

West  wiod— fiih  and  milk; 

Eaflt  wind — fruit  on  tred. 

At  last  the  New  Yt^vLatba  na  Bliadbn  £r,  or  the  day 
of  Little  Christmas,  dawned-  The  head  of  the  house 
was  early  astir,  and  treated  all  its  inmates  to  a  dram, 
followed  by  a  spoonful  of  half-boiled  sowens.  This  for 
luck.  Salutations  were  exchanged  ;  '*  A  good  New  Year 
to  you" — *' The  same  to  you,  and  many  of  them/'  Then 
followed  the  breakfast — a  better  repast  than  on  an  ordi- 
nary day. 

Nothing  whatever  was  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house — neither  ashes,  nor  sweepings,  nor  dirty  water.  If 
a  woman  was  the  first  to  enter  it  was  unlucky,  also  if 
a  man  appeared  empty-handed.  It  was  an  excellent  omen 
of  coming  prosperity  if  a  young  man  was  the  "  first  foot," 
and  especially  if  he  bore  with  him  an  armful  of  corn.  The 
advent  of  an  old  woman  asking  for  kindling  for  her  fire 
was  ominous  of  disaster.  To  see  the  sun  on  New  Year's 
Day  was  an  omen  of  good.  Towards  mid-day  the  men 
assembled  for  the  great  shinty  match,  played  by  two 
parties,  the  leaders  selecting  their  men  alternately.  Or 
perhaps  the  match  was  between  two  parishes,  districts,  or 
villages.  In  daylight  a  wooden  bait  was  used  ;  a  ball  of 
thread  if  the  day  was  dark,  or  if  the  game  was  played 
by  moonlight.  The  chief,  the  proprietor^  the  pnest 
or  minister,  the  principal  person  present  began  the  game. 
The   beginning    and  end  of  the  game  were  signalise^ 
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W  Ac  screeching  of  the  bagpipe.  The  Tpomen,  in  thetr 
hat  iroclcs,  watched  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  game. 
After  it  was  over  a  dinner  was  giv^^rj  by  the  laird  or  chief, 
cki  this  was  followed  by  a  dance. 

New  Year's  Day  was  what  was  called  a  great  saining  day 
-^  day  for  taking  precautions  agatmt  evil  coming  to  the 
'  axtkt  the  crops,  and  the  homes.  Juniper  was  burned  in 
bfie,  the  animals  were  washed  with  tar,  the  houiics  were 
decked  with  mountain-ash,  and  the  door-posts  a;id  walls, 
lad  even  the  cattle,  were  sprinkled  with  wine. 

The  nights  by  this  lime  had  become  shorter  '*  There 
0  an  hour  of  greater  length  to  the  day  at  Little  Christ- 
msi.*'  1*his  means  that  owing  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
day  the  **  fuel  lad  "  has  to  go  one  trip  less  for  kindling  to 
taikc  a  light.  Even  Christmas  Day  was  longer  by  a 
cock's  stride  or  walk.  The  bird  had  time  to  walk  to 
a  aeighbour's  dung-hill,  crow  three  times  and  come  back 
again.  The  weather  of  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  year 
was  significant  of  the  weather  during  the  year  These 
days  were  called  *'rhc  black  cuttings  of  Christmas/' 
because  they  were  often  tempestuous.  The  first  Mondav 
after  New  Year's  Day  was  "*  Di-luain  an-uainnsnl" — 
"  Handsel  Monday."  It  was  the  principal  day  of  the 
whole  year  for  making  trials  and  forecasts  of  the  future. 
Every  visitor  to  the  house  received  a  "handsel,"  /.r.» 
a  gift.  The  children  at  school  took  presents  to  the 
schoolmaster  and  engaged  in  cock-fighting.  It  is  now,  of 
course,  the  dead  season  of  the  year.  There  is  a  Gaelic 
saying  that  "Winter  comes  not  till  after  New  Year,  nor 
Spring  till  after  St.  Patrick's  Day  (17th  of  March)." 

And  yet  Spring  is  on  its  way,  February  lii  ;it  hand. 
The  season  of  FaoilUacb  comes.  FamlUach  is  the  last 
fourteen  days  of  Winter  and  the  first  fourteen  days  of 
Spring — the  Winter  Fa&HUacb  and  the  Spring  FaoiUed£h 
— Am  FaoilUanh  giamhraidh  ind  em  FaGtUeacb  Ear^ 
rauh^  By  some  this  name  is  derived  from  Faot.  a  wolf 
or  wild-dug.  It  is  the  wolf  month,  in  which  these 
animals,  once  plcjinful  m  the  llighUnds,  abounded,  and 
became  more  daring  and   dangerous.     Others  derive  it 
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from  Fa&iUt  wckomc^  joy — 2  dcrivaiion  supported  by  the, 
rhyming  proverbs : 

Fcbriury  oUfl  and  Lmr, 
Welcome  hath  it  ever  been ; 
SJiMp  and  cattle  nirnin;;  hat. 
Sorrow  thit  will  brip^,  1  wot. 

or  lhi5  variation : 

Febmaiy  cow*  id  K«Jt, 
Sorrow  will  llie  seaAon  ^et ; 
FcbfoarT'  cow*  in  wood, 
Wdcome  It  the  weithcr  good. 

Old  people  liked  the  month  to  commence  with  a  storm 
and  to  end  with  a  calm — "  to  come  in  with  the  head  of 
a  serpent,  a»d  to  go  out  with  a  pcacock^s  tail."  An  oJd 
proverb  said;  "For  every  song  the  mavis  sing«  in 
Febrtjary  she'U  lament  ere  Spring  be  over"  ;  or,  as  it  is 
Raid  in  I^\^land  Scots,  **  A^  lang  as  the  bird  singn  before 
Candlemas,  he  greet*  after  it,"  Another  saying  is» 
**  Better  foray  coming  to  the  land  than  mild  mornings  in 
the  cold  mnnth  of  arorms-"     This  corresponds  to  our 

February  fill  the  dike 

Either  wilK  the  black  er  while ; 

But  if  it  be  while,  it^t  better  tsliLc. 


^gam  : 


And 


TIyc  hind  had  as  lief  ice  hi*  wife  on  the  biei 

At  thit  CandleiDai  Di/  ihoald  be  plcaiant  and  clear. 

A'  the  monthi  o*  the  fat 
Curie  1  fair  Fcbrueer. 


Other  Candlemas  proverbs  arc  ;  "The  snow  that  comes 
not  at  Hallomas  will  come  thick  at  Candlemast  *';  "  When 
Candlemas  is  pa^ii  the  fox  won't  hurt  hi«  tail  on  the  ice''; 
and 

For  New  Year  cold,  food  h  woollen  cJotb 
For  Ondlciu»  cold,  mixed  Kuf!  wiU  do. 

Of  anything  out  of  season  it  was  said  "That  were 
the  bramble- berries  in  February/"  "  Bramble- berries  in 
February,  and  seagulls  eggs  in  Spring-"     And  yet  it  is  a 
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very  otd  saying  thit  there  were  always  three  days 
August  in  February  and  three  days  of  February  in' 
August,  Both  the  February  calm  and  the  August  storm 
have,  however,  become  proverbial  for  their  short  duratioi  ' 
and  uncertainty.  The  most  fickle  things  in  the  world  arc 
"February  calm  and  August  wind."  It  was  said  that 
lo  hear  thunder  in  this  month  was  as  unnatural  as  to 
bear  a  calf  lowing  in  its  mother's  womb.  Seasonable 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  expressed  in  the 
couplet : 

^^»  Scveo  bolU  of  Februiry  snow 

^^B  Through  «n  au^ct-KoIc  io  ^. 

^1 


the 


Bride's  Day  (ist  February,  old  style — 13th  new  style) 
1  called  "The  Little  Spring  of  Whdks.       That  kind 
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The  period  of  the  year  from  Christmas  (Nollaig)  to 
Sc- 

of  shellfish  is  then  at  its  best,  and  the  soup  made  from  it 
was  much  relished.  As  in  the  case  or  many  Celtic 
festivals  St.  Bride's  Day  is  of  Irish  origin.  St,  Bridget  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  nun  in  Ireland-  In  585  she 
founded  her  first  cell  where  the  city  of  Kildarc  now 
stands.  A  native  of  Ulster,  she  built  many  monasteries, 
performed  many  miracles,  and  became  the  Patroness  of 
Ireland,  Her  body  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
same  grave  as  those  cf  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  A 
well  near  her  church  in  Fleet  Street  gave  its  name,  Bride- 
well, to  a  palace  given  by  Edward  VI,  to  the  City  of 
London  for  a  courthouse  and  a  house  of  correction. 
*^Thc  honoured  name  of  St.  Bride,"  says  Mr.  Gregonon 
Campbell,*  *'  who,  during  many  ages,  was  celebrated  for 
her  sanctity  and  piety,  has  thus,  by  accident,  become 
associated  with  the  criminal  population/'  Martin,  in  his 
•'Western  Islands"  (1716),  tells  us  that  on  this  day"thc 
mistress  and  servants  of  each  family  take  a  sheaf  of  <:«ts 
and  dress  it  up  in  woman's  apparel,  put  it  in  a  large 

*  **Witchcr^fl  ind  S«t«fkd'«i^ht  in  th<  Hi^hUndt  And  hUndt  of 
BcotliQi/*  Tal«  *n<i  traditions  collected  cnilrcly  from  oral  foufcei 
br  the  laic  John  Oregcnca  Canipbdl.  author  of  "  Supcrstittoiu  of  ihc 
nifiliUnds  and  IdandA  of  ScoiUod/'  (Glasgovr:  Jamc*  MacLchow 
tfiu  Co.,  pubjiuhrri  to  tlic  Umvtnit/.     1^3-) 

ccdi— *aiiH( — fctrtiujy  'ojr  j^ 
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basket  and  lay  a  wooden  club  by  it,  and  this  they  call 
*  Bnid's  bed/  nnd  then  the  mistre35  and  servants  cry 
ihrecItimcB  '  Briid  is  come,  Briid  is  welcome/"  The 
customis,  however,  long  extinct  in  the  part  of  the  country 
with  which  Mn  Grcgorson  Campbell  was  acquainicd^  and 
the  only  particulars  connected  with  it  he  had  heard  were 
that  on  St.  Bride's  Day  a  bed  of  beech  twigs  was  made 
by  the  women,  and  that  they  then  cried  at  the  door, 
"Bride,  Bride,  come  in;  your  bed  is  ready."  In  his 
parish,  the  island  of  Tirec,  cock-fighting  was  practised 
and  gratitities  given  to  the  Khoolmaster,  and  at  mtzht 
there  was  a  balL  On  this  day  it  is  said  that  the  raven 
begins  to  build  and  the  Urk  to  sing  with  a  clearer  voice. 
The  rhyme  regarding  the  r:\ven  is  : 

A  M»t  on  St,  Brid^i'i  Djy, 
An  «gs  fti  SKrote-tid«, 
And  n  bird  ii  EaKt«r. 
IC  a  rarea  have  not  Uicib 
Th(n  it  dice. 

Sheriff  Nicolson,  in  his  "Gaelic  Proverbs,"'  quotes 
two  sayings  in  regard  to  St.  Bride*s  Day  and  the  adder  or 
serpent;  "  On  St,  Bride's  Day  the  nymph  will  come  out 
of  the  hole  :  I  won't  touch  the  nymph  (^i^i^i^jt)  and 
she  won't  touch  rac,"  and  **A  week  before  St.  Bride's 
Day  Ivors  Daughter  (ffi^/j*«  /ow/j<ji>)  will  come  our  of  the 
knoll ;  I  won't  molest  her,  and  she  won't  touch  mc,'^ 
The  Sheriff  adds  :  "  The  *  Ribbinn '  and  '  inVV/r  lombair  ' 
arc  both  euphemistic  or  deprecatory  names  for  the  adder, 
the  one  known  tnSkye^thc  other  in  Rannoch,"  Alady  called 
Tiigbsdn  lombair^  wife  of  John  Mackcnz^ic^  constable  of 
Eilcan  Dmnain  Caitlc,  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
(1550)  John  Glaiiich  of  Gairloch,  who  claimed  the 
Kentail  estates.  This  may  possibly  have  given  riw:  to 
the  applicatioji   of   her  name   to   the  serpent.     Another 

'  "  A  CoUectioQ  of  Gaelic  Provcrbi  ind  Finilm  PliraKfl,"  hated  on 
Macintuilh'i  coUcction,  ediicd  br  Atcstiukr  NkhoboQ,  M.Ah,  LL.D> 
fccoitU  cdjtioa.  (tdiubufsli:  MicUcUia  ajid  Suwait;  Loodoo ; 
Siufkiot  ManhaU  aud  Co,     i8$j.> 
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Tcrsion  is  **  An  nimhair^*'  the  Venomous  One.  Others 
«y  that  it  is  a  week  previous  to  St.  Bridget's  Day  thit 
the  serpents  arc  obliged  to  k-avc  thtjir  holes  undcrgrounJ, 
uid  if  there  be  snow  they  perish. 

Another  saying  with  regard  to  St.  Bride's  Day  is : 


On  5l  Bride's  erea,  sapper  witii  daylight ; 
Qa  St.  FAakh'%  bed  by  daj-^t- 


Thc  period  from  Nollaig  (Qiristmas)  to  FciU  Bride 
(St.  Bride's  Day)  was  rcckoni.'d  at  one  mcnth  and  three 
uys.     ShcriflTNicohon  idls  us  that  the  sca&on  of  spring 
was  mure  especially  h  iii;ittcr  of  obscrvattoii  to  ht>  Celtic 
ancestors  than  any  uf  the  oilier  acaujiis  tjn  account  of  its 
importance  as  the  time  of  the  year  on  the  character  of] 
which  thdr  existence  aad  comfort  so  much  depended* 
Accordingly  wc  &nd  it  divided  into  various  periods,  with 
fanciful  names  founded,  as  far  as  their  meaning  can  be 
guessed,  on  the  imaginary  causes  of  the  various  changes 
of  weather-     Thtsc  names  appear  to  have  no  equivalents 
in  any  other  language.     The  divisions  of  time  denoted       i 
by    them    extend    to   the   beginning    of  Summer.     Mr,  H 
Grcgorson    Campbell     supplements     Sheriff     Nicolson's 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the   names,   by  saying  that       i 
each  name,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  ^| 
language  as  shown  in  names  of  places,  nicknames,  etc.,  is  ^ 
descriptive.     The   longest  period  of  the  Spring,  as   we 
MW,  was  called  the  FaoilUach — the  Winter  and  the  Spring 
FaoilUach^  corresponding,   if  we   go  by   the  Old  Style,  ^M 
roughly  to  our  month  ofFcbruary.  ^^ 

Next  to  this  come«  the  Fead^g—^^  Plover  or  Whistle, 
In  M'Leod  and  Dcwar's  Dictionary  it  is  said  to  be  the 
third  week  in  February,  which,  reckoned  by  Old  Style,  is 
the  first  week  in  March.  In  a  poem  by  Hugh  M^Lachtan 
of  Aberdeen  it  is  said  : 

StatoD  in  whkii  cock*  the  Q^'iog  wolf  month, 
Cold  hiil  «toitK«,  9  itonn  ol  ballctt, 
feddofiy  SfnoBag,  the  Gi^matM's  ffloom, 
And  ihxircUiD£  C^U^*<^^j  >Wp  bibdnl. 
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The  boisterous  character  of  this  week  is  shown  m  the 

rhyme  : 

Fmdsg^  Fraddg,  mother  (<f  jiugbtcr  ?}  of  the  cold  Fa^ii^k  ! 

It  kilU  fihcep  and  hmba : 

It  kill*  tikc  big  kiQc  one  by  one. 

And  honct  «t  th«  Mia«  linv. 

There  is  tnothcr  rhyme  in  regard  to  it  : 

Slid  the  Ilorer  to  the  Storaiy 

"  Whtrt  did  it  le*vc  the  pcor  wet  cilf  ?  "  ^ 

^L               II  Icfl  him  brhtnd  t^<^  wall  ^H 

^P           With  hit  C7»  mcfc  swollen  Itimpi.  ^H 

Then  comes  G^dg^  the  sharp-billed  one,  lasting  from 
fl  week  to  nine  Hay*.  Ir  1*  followed  hy  Sgtia6a£',  the 
fttMrepcn  Mr.  Gregor<;ora  Campbell  seem^i  to  think  that 
this  IS  the  same  as  the  three  days  called  '*  The  Eddy 
winds  of  the  Storm  Month,"  Signs  of  Spring  are  on 
their  way,  but  the  bad  weather  has  not  yet  passed,  and 
the  wind  is  gusty  and  urcertain.  They  well  deserve  the 
natne«  **Thc  Eddy  Winds  from  February," 

This  is  succeeded  by  ihe  Gcarran^  a  gelding  ;  or  per- 
haps Gettran,  complaint-  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  it  quite 
possible  that  the  tatter  name  may  have  been  the  original 
OEie,  as  there  is  always  associated  with  it  a  period  called 
Catfi'^, leanness,  M'Lcodand  Dcwar'sGaelic  Dictionary 
siysit  is  from  /^e'drr  and  jrVfl,  storm  as  of  rain*  hail  orsnow* 
the  season  of  brief  squalls.  It  is  said  10  extend  for  a 
month.  The  weather  in /r*3rftfg  is  severe.  Itithe  Gcarran 
it  is  110  better  : 

rm  tlw  bire  iwift^lcjtgy  PIotct, 

1  CIA  1)11  both  thecp  jiod  tatnb. 

Tnt  tlic  while  lAmcGclUi%', 

Aod  i>ot  OE>e  bit  better, 

I'll  put  the  cow  into  the  hole 

Till  the  wivei  come  oW  ber  h^id* 

Mr.  Gregorson  Caiiipbell  says:  '*In  Tircc,  from 
which  the  lofty  hills  of  Rum  form  a  conspicuous  sight* 
and  to  the  green  appearance  of  which*  in  (rosty  weather, 
their  snow-covered  summits  form  a  strikit^  contrast,  it  is 
Biid  that  at  this  season  '  the  big  marc  o\  Kum  lurns  three 
times  to  her   colt,'  i^^  from  cold  and    hunger,"     The 
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cxprcssmti  refers  to  times  when  a  little  hardy  breed  of 
fcorses  was  found  in  the  Western  Islands,  like  the  Shetland 
ponies,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  during  winter,  Ic 
vas  also  said  :  * 

Then  uid  Gfirran  lo  F^lk^rh 

ftlicre  Wi  jou  the  poor  »iirk  } 

1  kit  it  with  Him  who  au.dc  the  clcnccu 

SuriAg  *t  a  Jt4cl  of  foJder. 

If  I  catc^  it,  1^4  th«  Maj'  aonth. 

With  the  brcilh  in  ihe  point  ol  hl>  ein, 

1  wU)  lesd  tt  ncio;^  10  the  hill 

With  its  tail  tipon  its  Abouklcn, 


Xbc  beast  will  pull  through  if  it  can  **lift  its  ear  higher 
than  its  horn, '  which  at  that  age  (one  year)  it  ought  to 
vlo- 

The  Cearran  is  deemed  the  best  lime  for  sowing  seeds 
Xhc  high  winds  dry  the  ground^  and  the  dry  groun 
affords  a  good  bed  for  the  seeds* 

After  the  G^drr^sin  came  the  Caillca£hfOr  old  woman  01 
wife.  This  week  may  roughly  be  daccd  from  the  1 2lh  lo  the 
tSth  uf  April.  Shci^  Lhcs^uiie  as  the  old  hag  of  whom  die 
people  were  afraid  in  harvest,  whom  the  Jast  to  have 
done  with  the  shearing  had  tv  feed  until  the  next  harvcit, 
and  to  whom  the  boys  bid  defiance  in  dicir  New  Year 
Day  rhyme  "The  Famine  or  Scarcity  of  the  Farm/*  The 
grass  by  this  time  has  begun  to  grow.  But  the  Cailkathi 
representing  a  ht>5tUc  and  withering  inRucncc^  sits  down 
and  tries  hard  with  her  j/acidan^  club  or  hammer^  to  beat  it 
down.  But  she  is  unsuccessful.  Finding  her  efforts  in 
vain,  she  flings  away  her  mallet  in  despair,  and  vanishes 
with  a  shriek  into  the  realm  of  night,  exclaiming  : 

It  ctcstpe*  tat  tip  aoid  down 
Twxt  my  very  <Jn  ii«  flowm ; 
Ic  cKapc*  mc  here  xnd  ibrrc 
Twixt  mj  feci  ind  cTcrj' where. 
"I'his  netxh  hoSly  trw  ni  ihraw, 
Wbcre  no  gii3»  or  kaf  «}ull  gr<yir. 

fOn  this  SherilFNicoI&on  well  remarks  that  it  is  a  lively 
description,  and  that  the  selection  of  the  holly  in  particular 
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shovs  felicitous  accuracy.     Dr.  Campbell  gives  this  varia- 
tion: 

She  tcjikci  hcK,  ihc  itiiles  there. 

She  BUiLci  Wtwcca  W  Icgj. 

She  threw  it  ben^-nb  thr  hard  hol!f  cr«ff. 

Where  Kfi4»  or  haw  has  qcv«  grown. 

After  the  CaiUeach  follow  three  hog  days*  or  as 
ShcriiF  Nicolson  calls  them,  "The  three  clays  of  the 
cwcs/'  corresponding  to  the  three  horrowing  daj-s  of  the 
Lowlands.  According  to  the  Lowland  tradition,  these  three 
days  were  the  last  of  Marchp  and  were  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  April,  which,  however,  borrowed  three  days  again 
from  March.  Thcscdays  arc  known  as  thcBorrowingPays, 
and  are  the  last  three  days  of  March,  Old  Scyle-  The 
following  couplet  embodies  the  borrowing  transaction  : 

l^irch  borroirt  fr»e  April  thr**  (la^*,  afid  they  are  lU ; 
April  borrows  frte  Mirch  Jigain  thret  dijrs  o'  wind  a»d  r«is. 

The  Stirlingshire  version,  quoted  by  Chambers,  gives*  aa 
he  saySf  the  most  dramatic  account  of  thi)  tradition. 

MaKh  tild  to  AtctiLI 
"  I  BC€  liitcc  hij|^  on  ponder  htlU 
And  If  v<io*U  lend  me  dayu  three 
ril  find  a  way  to  (far  them  dee.'* 
The  Isnt  o'  them  wit  wind  and  wwi. 
The  second  o'  them  wu  uuw  »nd  ilcel, 
Thr;  tliiid  o'  iLcw  W4v  »£c  4  ficc^tc 
h  frow  the  biidi'  ffel  <o  ihe  irt**; 
Whfi)  (he  three  d*yi  were  paii  :ind  Eine 
The  wily  poor  hog»  cam*  hirplin  hame. 

In  point  of  fiict,  adds  ShcrifF  Nicolson,  the  few  days  in 
March  that  might  with  any  propriety  be  called  borrowed 
are  warm  and  summery  and  not  the  opposite.  The  idea 
of  April  lending  cold  days  to  March  &ccms  rather  absurd. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  three  days  of  the  Ois^ean  arc  more 
probably  to  be  considered  wild  days  and  borrowed  from 
March.  Both  in  Lowbnd  and  in  Highland  lore  there  is 
a  tradition  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  borrowing 
days  to  the  three  days  allowed  to  the  children  of  Israel 
thctr  journey  into  the  wilderness  to  cat  the  Passover. 
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I>.  Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language^  says :  ^'  Some  of  the  vulgar  imagine 
that  these  days  receive  their  designation  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Israelites  in  borrowing  the  property  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  Highland  tradition  says  they  were  days 
bOTTOwed  by  the  Iraelites  for  the  killing  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb.**  "Some  went  on  this  side  of  the  hillock  and 
lomc  on  that."  Sheriff  Nicolson  says  that  "the  name 
was  derived  from  the  idea  that  a  few  mild  days  are  given 
in  lambing  time  for  the  sake  of  the  ewes  and^  lambs,  which 
is  at  once  more  probable  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
opposite  version." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  seed  time — MharU  as 
it  is  called  in  Gaelic,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  Latin 
Mars,  and  corresponding  to  our  month  of  March  O.S, 
It,  however,  does  not  commence  till  the  24th  of  that 
month,  and  indeed  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a  busy 
time  of  the  year,  and  is  applied,  though  not  so  frequently, 
to  harvest  as  well  as  to  seed-time,  Seothair  a  Mhart  is 
the  ''busiest  time  of  Spring,'*  says  Mr,  Campbell,  a 
ghaothluath  luimeineach  Mkarl  means  '^  the  bare  swift 
March  wind,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "  Winter 
Evening  Tales''  to  denote  great  speed,  and  a  Mhart 
tioram  blath  means  "dry,  genial  March.*'  It  is  a  favour- 
able sign  of  the  season  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with 
wet  at  its  beginning.     Old  men  wished 

The  full  pool  awaiting  March, 

Aod  house-lhalcli  in  the  furrows  of  the  plough-land  ; 

and  deemed  it  a  good  sign  if  the  violence  of  the  wind 
stripped  three  layers  of  thatch  from  the  houses.  The 
advice  for  sowing  seed  now  is  : 

Let  past  the  first  March  (/y.,  Tuesday), 
And  second  March  if  need  be; 
But  be  the  weather  good  or  bad. 
Sow  thy  seed  in  the  trac  March. 

Or,  as  Sheriff  Nicolson  gives  it:  "The  first  Tuesday  let 
pass;    the  second,  if  need  be;    the  third,  though  you 
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couldn't  send  a  stone  a  nail's  breadtK  against  the  north 
wind,  sow  your  seed."  The  reason  for  naming  Tuesday 
seems  to  be  that  Monday  was  considered  an  unlucky  day 
for  beginning  any  work  of  importance.  Other  proverbs 
in  reference  to  March  arc  :  "  A  night  in  March  is  swifter 
than  two  in  harvest,"  "  He  that  doesn't  sow  in  March 
will  not  reap  in  autumn,"  "  The  grass  that  comes  out  in 
March  shrinks  away  in  April."  "  Whatever  the  weather 
be,  sow  your  seed  in  March."  *'  One  night  in  March  is 
worth  three  days  in  autumn." 

Spring  now  goes  on  apace,  and  it  is  said,  to  quote  the 
Gaelic  literally, "once  St,  Patrick's  Festival  (17th  March) 
has  jumped,  the  limpet  is  better  than  the  whelk,"  and  "  as 
horses  grow  lean,  crabs  grow  fat."  "  Old  men,"  says  Mr, 
Campbell,  "  liked  the  days  preceding  it  to  be  stormy,  and 
to  see,  as  they  said,  the  furrows  full  of  snow,  of  rain, 
and  the  thatch  of  houses."  There  are  particularly  high 
tides  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  at  the  Annunciation  of  i£c 
Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  saying : 

The  Spring  tides  of  Lady  Day, 

And  the  mad  tides  of  SE.  Patrick's  Day. 

Marbhladh  na  Feill  Paruig^  the  deadening  of  St  Patrick's 
Day,  means  the  quiet,  calm  waters  that  sometimes  occur 
at  this  season  ;  others  say  Bog  mhar  bhlamn^  and  that  it 
means  the  swelling  {tocalth)  observable  at  the  time  in  the 
sea  from  the  increasing  heat.  Two  other  sayings  are, 
**  The  spring-tide  of  Lady's  Day  :  the  fury  of  St, 
Patrick's  Day  ";  *'  A  spotted  caif  will  be  found  in  every 
cowherd's  house  on  St.  Patrick  s  Day  in  Spring." 

It  is  now  getting  late  in  Spring  ;  Easter  is  at  hand. 
About  Shrove,  or  Maundy,  Thursday,  called  in  the 
Hebrides  '*  the  day  of  the  big  porridge,"  if  the  winter 
had  failed  to  cast  a  sufficient  supply  of  sea-weed  on  the 
shores,  "  it  was  time,"  says  Mr-  Campbell,  ''  to  resort  to 
extraordinary  measures  to  secure  the  necessary  manure  for 
the  land."  A  large  pot  of  porridge  was  prepared,  with 
butter  and  other  ingredients,  and  taken  to  the  headlands 
near   creeks    where    sea- weed    rested.     A    quantity    was 
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poortd  into  the  sea  from  each  headland  with  certain: 
■antations  or  rhjrmen,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  I 
bcScvcd  the  harbours  were  full  of  sca-warc.  The  cere-' 
■007  should  only  be  performed  in  slormy  weather.  Its] 
fliqcct  no  doubt  was,  by  throwing  the  produce  of  the  land 
iitD  the  sea,  to  make  the  sea  throw  its  produce  on  tt 
hnd. 

AH  the  while  the  Spring  goes  on  right  merrily 
hopefully.      Summer  is  at  hand  "with  tnc  sunshine,  the 
fwaUows»  and  the  flowers/'     Suas  <*nt  ErUrracb I     "UpB 
with  the    Spring!"  is  shouted.     And    then   comes  the 
pleasant   Ceiuin^  the  foretaste  of  Summer.     The  cuckoo 
has  come  and  tells  the  note  to  all  the  hills.     Its  wander^ 
ing    voice    is    hc^ird    incessantly   arid   everywhere.     Nowl 
comes  yellow  Nhy  Day,  '^La  buidke  BtaUtain"  and  [hoj 
Summer  begins  her  golden  reign,  *'  For,  to,  the  winter  is] 
past,  the  ram  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  i\\<l\ 
ch  ;  the  time  of  the  ^nging  of  birds  is  come/* 


^uncaster  Castle  and 
Hardknott 


HERK  is,  perhaps,  no  rnorc  beautiful  dwcllinjj'placc 

in  this  country  than  the  Cattle  of  Munl:a^tc^.     It^ 

is  a  solid  pile  of  red  sandstone  and  granite  build-^ 

tags  clustering  round  an  old  tower  of  Roman  origin,  called 

Agricola's  Tower,  the  walls  of  which  arc  nirc  feet,  or 

thereabouts,  in  thickness.     Ii  stands  high  on  the  fcllside 

^Hcn  a  kind  of  shoulder  of  the  hill,  gazing  out  over  lb«i 
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Talley  of  the  Esk,  out  to  sea  to  the  west,  away  up  to  th 
mountain  land.  Sea  Fell  and  hi)  brethren,  to  the  cast. 

The  origin  of  Muncastcr  fades  away  into  the  mists  of 
tradition.     The  original  Roman  Tower  was  said   to  have 
been   built  to   guard   St,  Michaels   ford    over  the  Ksk, 
which  is  ju5t  below  the  castle.     This  ford  is  very  seldo 
used  nowadays,  as  a  bridge  has  been  built  *^by  men 
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Grasmere."  Formerly  the  river  was  crossed  by  means  of 
stepping-stones  at  low  tide.  As  the  two  churches  of 
Muncaster  and  Wabcrthwaite,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  were  served  by  the  same  clericj  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  to  fit  in  his  discourse  with  the  state  of  the 
tide,  and  it  is  related  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  urged  by  the  clerk  to  hasten  as  the  tide  was 
coming  in  over  the  bar. 

The  family  of  Pennington  (the  family  name  of  the 
Lords  of  Muncaster)  came  originally  from  Pennington  in 
Lancashire,  and  most  of  the  Penningtons  served  their 
country  in  some  way  or  another.  The  first  Pennington 
who  emerged  into  history  was  Gamel  dc  Pennington, 
he  who  first  removed  from  Lancashire  to  Muncaster,  or 
Meolcastre,  as  it  was  originally  called. 

Tradition  says  that  the  family  at  first  took  up  its 
abode  at  a  residence  now  known  as  Walls  Castle,  quite 
close  to  the  ancient  harbour  of  Ravenglass,  then  an 
important  place.  Walls  Castle  is  in  itself  most  interest- 
ing. For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  it  was  merely 
a  relic  of  medieval  times.  However,  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society  took  the  matter 
up,  and  by  a  series  of  excavations  in  i88i  they  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  Roman  house. 
The  walls  still  stand  some  fourteen  feet  high  in  places,  so 
it  is  evident  that  the  original  Roman  who  built  it  could 
not  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Jerry  with  which  we  arc  so 
cursed  to-day.  Here,  probably,  the  Penningtons  dwelt 
till  some  time  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  Roman  Tower,  a  mile  further  up  the 
hill,  which  by  this  time  had  become  metamorphosed  into 
the  usual  '*  pele  tower  "  style  of  residence  adopted  by  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Border  country,  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North 
Lancashire  have  many  fine  examples  of  these  fortified 
manor-houses  and  castellated  residences,  whose  existence 
is  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  lawless  moss-troopers,  who 
pillaged  the  Border  counties.  None  of  them,  however, 
can  compare  with  Muncaster  for  beauty  of  situation. 


luncaster  Castle 


About  half  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  high  on  the  fdlside 
perched  a  curious  old    tower   known  as  *' Chapels/ 
hit  building  ha&  a  room  at  the  bottom  a»d  an  upper 
or7»  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a  ladder  from  oucsidc^fl 
b  said  that  King  Henry  VI.,  when  he  fled  from  his™ 

in  7461,  was  refused  asylum  at  Irton  Hill^  and 
;  found  by  a  shepherd  wandering  on  the  fell  at  the  spot 
Chapels  now  stands.    The  shepherd  brought  him  in 
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Doorw^y^  Wall's  C«id« 

sly  to  MuDcaster,  whoce  master,  Sir  John  de  Penning- 

t,    took   him    in   and    concealed    him.      "  Henry  Vl.'a 

room  *'  is  still  at  the  Castle^  and  there  is  also  a  portrait 

of  him  painted  on  a  wooden  panel,  in  which  he  la  rcpic- 

^^ntcd  as  holding  the  glass  goblet  known  as  chc'^Luckoi 

HMuneastcr  '*  in  his  hand* 

The  Luck  of  Munca^ter  is  still  !n  existence.  It  is  a 
curiously-shfl[)ed  vessel  of  greenish  gUsH>  studded  with 
gold  and  white  spots.  It  has  no  stem,  being  more  of  a 
bowl  than  anything  else,  v^ni.  ts  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
l>y  two  and  a  half  in  height     It  has  been  used  at  baptisms 
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of  members  of  the  noble  family  to  which  it  was  given  as 
a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the  fugitive  King  Henry. 

The  first  or  the  Penningtons  to  be  elevated  to  the 
peerage  was  Sir  John,  fifth  baronet,  who  was  created 
Baron  Muncaster  in  1783.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
entered  into  possession  of  Muncaster  Castle  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  he  found  it  still  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  defended  with  a  portcullis.  The  house  was  in 
such  a  ruinous  condition  that  he  was  obliged  to  rebuild  it 
almost  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  the  pele  tower. 

The  present  Lord  Muncaster  fought  in  the  Crimea : 
he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  powerful  ancestore 
who  have  ruled  the  valley  of  the  Esk  since  the  days  of  King 
Henryll,  Their  great  influence  has  always  beenwiclded  for 
good.  His  domain  is  a  notable  one,  full  of  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  interest^  for  it  includes  Ravenglass,  Walls 
Castle  and  Hardknott,  a  country  saturated  with  memories 
and  traditions  not  only  of  the  Romans,  but  of  the  Norse 
contjuerors,  and  of  those  mysterious  folk  who  inhabited 
our  land  before  History  had  birth,  the  people  of  the 
Stone  Age,  On  the  moor  near  Devoke  Water  are  the 
remains  of  a  prehistoric  village  ;  barrows,  tumuli,  and 
standing  stones  are  dotted  here  and  there;  one  never 
knows  what  will  be  found.  Fortunately,  Lord  Muncaster 
is  interested  in  matters  archaeological,  and  is  the  President 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, and  the  different  relics  of  Roman  occupation  that 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  are  preserved  in 
safety  at  Muncaster, 

It  is  probable  that "  Hardknott  Castle*'  was  not  a  popular 
post  with  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  desolate  fort  perched  high  on  the  shoulder  of 
Hardknott,  a  crnggy  mountain  looking  over  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Esk  to  Sea  FelL 

The  camp  may  be  traced  easily  to-day,  and  it  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  some  500  feet  above  the  river,  and 
was  evidently  built  to  guard  the  road  which  winds  on  its 
right  over  the  pass  away  to  Keswick,  Ambleside,  and 
thence  to  York*     Some  ten  miles  to  the  westward  this 
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rood  ends  at  Ravcnglass,  a  tiny  vllbgc  now,  but  in  those 
far-ofF  daj-s  an  important  military  port  where  very  likely 
troops  were  landed  for  the  great  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  army  at  York.  It  U  conjectured  that  thU  camp 
is  identical  with  Maia,  a  station  whose  situation  is  judged 
probably  to  be  in  south-west  Cumberland.  O*  the  actual 
history  of  the  camp  litdc  Is  known.  Ic  is  mentioned 
by  Camden,  who  suggests  that  thotigh  it  may  be  a 
castk,  it  is  possibly  what  rcmim*i  ot  some  church  or 
chapct.  It  is  also  mentioned  in ''Hutchinson's  History 
of  Cumberland/"  and  other  works,  but  it  was  not 
^tematically  ex[^ored  till  18S9,  when  Mr,  H.  S\r»inson* 
Cowper,  F.S.A,»  began  the  work  of  excavation  by  clearing 
the  north  tower.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  1890  and 
1891^  continued  the  work  thus  begun ,  and  a  regular 
S)'Steni  of  continuous  operations  was  adopted  in  1892 
by  the  late  Rev,  W.  S,  Calverlcy^  F.S.A.,  with  Mr. 
D/mondf  F-5,A,,  as  engineer  and  surveyor. 

They  found  much  of  great  interest,  tracing  out  the 
shape  of  the  fort  and  determining  its  materials,  and  the 
relics  enshrouded  by  its  d/bm. 

The  fort  itself  is  almost  square  in  shape  with  four 
gates  and  a  tower  ac  each  angle,  N,,  S.*  K.  and  W.,  each 
being  about  twelve  feet  square.  The  north  tower  is  the 
highest  of  these,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  up 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Esk  away  to  Sea  Fell,  and  also 
down  to  the  sea,  in  which  on  clear  days  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  visible* 

The  walls  were  originally  built  of  the  granite  stone  of 
the  neighbourhoDJ^  but  the  angles  were  made  of  dressed 
red  sandstone,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  at 
least  ten  or  eleven  miles  away.  Mortar  was  used  ;  it  can 
be  seen  in  the  walls  if  carcmlly  looked  for.  The  walls 
were  about  five  feet  tn  thickness. 

The  pQria  pHndfa/u  sinhtra  (the  gate  on  the  north-cast 
side)  has  a  road  which  leads  to  the  Parade  Ground,  some 
six  hundred  feet  beyond  the  forL  This  Piratic  Ground 
is  nearly  three  acre:&  in  i:xtcnt  ;  the  boulders  have  been 
cleared  away,  and    it  haa   been   roughly  levelled  for  the 
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troops  to  exercise*  On  its  north  side  is  a  great  mound 
(of  artifidal  construction)  probably  a  kind  of  grand  stand 
from  which  the  officers  could  watch  the  manceuvn-s  of 
their  men. 

Ac  ihc  south  mUc  of  the  camp,  about  two  hundred  feet 
below  the  cast  tower  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  south-easc  gateway  (the  porta  pr^iona)^  arc  two 
buildings  whi::h  were  cleared  under  the  immcdlite 
dircctioti  of  Mr.  Calvcrlty.  One  of  thcie  buUdings 
contains  three  large  rooms  and  one  sniall  one.  It  is 
provided  with  the  usua]  hypocausts  for  halting.  The 
small  apartment  h  suppo»xl  to  be  cither  a  cistern  or  a 
bath  ;  it  is  in  the  room  ac  the  northern  end  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  southern  end  of  the  house  is  a  taigc  pra:- 
furnium  for  heating  the  hypocauftts.  Adjacent,  but  quite 
dcparate,isa  circuit  building  some  fifteen  fccc  in  diameter, 
which  has  evidently  been  plastered  with  a  rcd^colourcd 
plaster-  It»  u&c  has  not  been  definitely  a-scertaincdf  though 
the  Uce  Chancellor  Fcrgusson  suggested  that  it  might  be 
a  shrine  of  the  goddess  Fcronia,  while  the  building  near 
by  was  a  wayside  tavern.* 

Inside  the  walls  arc  three  groups  of  buildings^  the 
pra^torium  being  in  the  middle ;  east  of  the  prjetorium  is 
a  smaller  building  that  may  have  been  officers'  quarters, 
and  west  of  it  is  another  structure  that  some  belietre  to 
have  been  stables^  wh'de  other  authonties  incline  to  think 
that  it  formed  soldiers'  quarters. 

Water  for  the  camp  was  probably  obtained  from  a 
stream  issuing  from  the  fell  behind.  In  an  account  of 
the  camp  in  Hutchinson's  History  given  by  Abraham 
MarsKati,  for  many  years  incumbent  of  h«kdale  (he  rests 
now  in  the  churchyard  be^de  the  river  Es)c),wc  read  that 
pieces  of  a  leaden  water-pipe  were  found  leading  to  the 
fort  from  a  well  called  Maddock  How.  I  have  not  heard, 
however,  that  the  excavations  yielded  any  further  traces  of 
water-pipes  or  conduits^ 

During  the  excavations  many  relics  U'ere  found  both  of 

^  See  "TMaii^tiuua  ol  the  CuiabcrUa4  and  Wciuuuieluid 
Anti-^Qcdaa  Socitty,**  vol.  xii.  p»  ^Sc;. 
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bronze  and  iron  ;  also  various   kinds  of  pottery,  though 
there  was  very  little  rcilly  fine  Samian  ware. 

Many  fragments  of  glass  and  Icud  s^howed  that  the 
windows  of  the  fort  were  gUzcd.  Several  pieces  of 
jewellery  wcic  found|  one  being  u  fish  with  :tn  cjumtjled 
red  eye.  In  the  three-roomed  house  outside  the  fort 
remains  of  a  cat  and  kittens  (or  dog  and  pupi^ies)  were 
found  under  the  diinis  of  the  roof  and  walls.  SUtes  were 
discovered  amongst  the  ruins,  showing  that  the  dwellings 
had  v\\  hccn  roofed  with  slates, 

How  the  camp  was  overthrown  after  the  departure  of 
its  Roman  occup^mcs  wc  do  not  know^  but  its  ruin  was 
evidently  completed  by  fire,  Tcrhips  the  barbaHjin  hordes 
lurking  amongst  the  grim  fannesaes  o(  the  mountains 
around  descended  upon  it.  History,  at  any  rate,  is  silent 
upon  this  po'uit. 

Many  of  the  sandstone  door-posts,  corner-stones^  etc., 
were  carried  away  in  later  times.  Some  of  thtrni  were 
found  by  Mr>  Cadvcrlcy  in  use  as  chcesc-prcsacs,  etc,,  at 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  Still  sufficient  of  the  camp 
is  left  for  U5  to  build  up  in  imagination  what  it  once  was. 
Wc  can  sec  what  an  imposing  edifice  it  must  have  appeared 
to  the  wild  hill  men,  perched  \\\  mid-air  on  the  edge  of  a 
erag  round  which  mists  swirled  and  snow  drove.  It  must 
hav«  been  a  dreary  spot  in  winter  for  those  Roman 
soldiers,  with  th<-  north  wind  from  Sea  Fell  and  Bow  Fell 
howling  round  it,  and  wild  boars  and  wolves  prowling, 
perhaps,  outside  its  gates. 

A  wild  boar's  tusk  was  foimd  amongst  its  ti/hris,  and 
portions  of  the  antlers  of  red  tlccr.  To-day  hires  and 
foxes  may  be  found  amongst  its  ruins,  while  ravens  scill 
have  a  nesting-place  111  the  crags  above,  and  buzzard 
hawks  and  peregrine  falcons  hover  above  it  in  its  bleak 
desolation. 

The  view  from  the  camp  on  a  fine  day  is  so  beautiful 
as  to  make  it  well  worth  a  visit  indcpendentl}^  of  the 
great  interest  of  its  relics  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  It  IS  doubly  interesting,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the 
mystery  which  enshrouds  it.     Of  its  builders  we   know 


definitely  nothing  save  that  thcjr  were  Romans :  of  its 
subsequent  history  we  know  nothing-  It  was  just  a  hill- 
station,  a  fort — probably  one  of  a  chain — guarding  an 
important  highway.  With  that  wc  must  rest  content; 
but  in  imagination,  sitting  up  there,  we  may  picture  many 
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things,  trying  to  piece  together  its  history.  At  present 
it  is  undisturbed.  Doubtless  in  future  times  a  railway 
will  run  to  Keswick  and  Ambleside  by  way  of  Hardlcnolt. 
and  the  ghosts  of  the  Roman  sentries  will  marvel  as  they 
pace  outside  the  overthrown  gates.  But  in  our  day  it  is 
a  place  of  peace,  a  spot  to  wonder  over  and  to  think 
upon,  a  piece  of  Forgotten  History. 


T^trospective  Review 

A  Pkyiicmn  of  the  Sevcntetnik  Century :  Thomas 
BrtigiVs'*  VaJe  Mfcum"  (1651) 

IN  the  old  dark  days,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  tbe  blood  was  but  a  score  of  years 
old,  when  that  grim  spectre  the  plague  had  begun 
to  stalk  through  the  land,  wheo  the  physician  was  often 
more  than  half  quack,  bis  remedies  still  the  remedies 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen  ind  Paracdsus,  his  surgery  mere 
bludgeon-work  and  his  penonal  character  too  often  a 
disgrace  to  the  Rcrcrcnd  Society  of  Professors,  lived 
ciccu— SI14— Fcbravy  '07  m 
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one  Thomw  Brugis,  "  Doctor  in  Physick,  at  Rickmana- 
wortt  in  Hertfordshire,  near  Watford."  Here  he  under- 
took the  cure  '*(bjr  God'*  help)  of  all  sorts  of  Agues  in 
Young  or  Old,  and  all  manner  of  old  sores  that  arc 
curable  by  Art,"  and  here  in  1651  he  wrote  his  j 

Vide  Mccnm  :  Of  a  Companion  for  x  Cbirurgion.  Fined  for  tiracs 
.  of  Pc«ce  CT  War.  Bridlf  thcvinf  The  uic  of  cniy  liutTumcnt 
llfieccaaiT,  aod  the  Venue*  and  Qmtliriei  oi  iocb  Mcdiciac)  m  are 
^ordteanV  uiod,  vrith  the  wa^  to  mtkc  them.     Likcwiw  Um  Dr»iing 

ol  grten  WoQsdt  cidi«r  Inr iied,  or  Contviedp  Ulccn,  Fittu1a'i»  Fnc-  ! 
I  tdicK   u>d    DitlocftTJonL    Together  inith    iHc    iDAnner    of    makia^ 

Treatiie  concemiag  Hkceding  tl  the  No»e<  . 

Of  thh  book  the  author  lovingly  savs,  *'Herc  is  the 
whole  Art  of  Chimr^'ory  Epitomised/      It  was  printed 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Biblc^  in  Little  Britain,  London,  and 
nn  through  seven  editlom,  the  last  of  which  appeared - 
in  1670, 

Dr-  Brugis  had  served  seven  years  as  army  surgeon 
during  the  Civil  War,  probably  on  the  King's  side,  for 
he  dedicates  his  Vade  Mccum  to  WilUam,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  a  prominent  Royalist- 
Perhaps  the  old  Cavalier  was  soured  bv  the  ruin  of  bis 
cause ;  perhaps  he  found  life  very  auU  in  the  quiet 
country  tillage  after  the  stirring  scenes  of  his  past  life  ; 
kperhaps,  indeed,  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  make  both 
^nds  meet;  for  he  complains  with  some  biticrnws  of 
the  existence  in  every  village  of 

— ft  ton  of  Mountebiok*,  Empinckt,  QotckMlvcrt,  Parjice]Akm(jii  xhcf 
c«]]  tJieinadTts],  Wiurdi»  Alcliymiiti,  Foor-Vkin,  cjst  ApoiHecanes, 
and  PhyikUn'i  men,  Barbcn  tnd  Gcod-wirct  ihii  proJcu  grcjc  ikill, 

L0O  with  the  DAOle  of  Do^lOi,  wKicfi  Title  |>;ih«m  tli^f  tiouglit  *t  >OR»c 

■Univrrftit)^   hejt>nJ   Sej,  wSrfr  r^ry    hiMinw  ihSi   d^gtrc   upon   iiieh 

mopk  for  tKeir  nioQey  ;  the  Phrxc  they  u«e,  U,  Acciplimai  pecuaiim, 

^iminantii  Aiiaum,  ajiil  ic  wjth  the  Tide  of  IX>ctur-A«ac,  avriy  he 

fliM  mto  aU  Counifcjt,  poJtciiing  the  people  with  vtoric^  jmd  l«be 

(aIcv,  <aJ  Ifidt  ihcm  to  the  UevtiuctioA  of  tiictr  bodica,  if  Qot  of  lod* 

TOO,  thjt  an  ^hXt  Phiniciftn  or  Chtnarj^ioft,  who  huh  iit)ti?rgonp  a  jreac 

deil  of  hardUiip  to  ocn«6t  hiratelf  ia  hii  An  (ia  <hc  laie  uafisTural 

CJTil  WiTi,  for  ioitftocej,  cm  icarccl/  muntAia  himicU,  oi  know  who 
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He  aUo  seems  to  have  been  troubled  witli  a  lady 
competitor  "ar  Ruslippe  in  Middlesex,  hard  by  mc" 
of  whom  he  wrilcs  with  considerable  and  no  doabt 
quite  juitiRable  heai«  as  "an  illiterate*  bold,  impudent, 
woman,  and  r^e  who  hath  destroyed  several  lionesi 
people  in  and  about  where  she  !ivc^.  and  nuimcd 
several  by  letting  them  blood/' 

The  respectability  o(  tlic  Medical  Profession  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  it  a  low  ebb  in  those  troubled 
times. 

I  find  fuyt  Dr>  BniKti]  to  rainy  Empiiicb,  vjlly  impudent  wonaca 
tod  foob,  who  »K  (in  ihis  igc)  bold  practiKr*  in  Phy»ickt  ind  run  on 
U  cotiAdvntlT^,  as  ii  they  had  b«en  cdacJtcd  in  the  irt  all  ihctr 
il*y>,  TcoiuxiDg  more  buMlv  Mid  bWmWy  upuri  my  pcftoii  cIlju  au 
OfdiTUiy  firTt»  tvouki  ilo  ujton  %  }iOTt<-,  having  hotrd  fOtn«  ihingi  out 
of  Calpcp[>cr  (for  pcrchincc  they  could  noi  read  thrmitJvct)  and  out 
of  toCDc  o:hcr  f]:ic  booU  of  rcccLpti,  lad  ^Lncd  «omc  broken  Utxt\%  of 
Art)  tlu-y  not  only  think  iliemiclrca  imiDediitcly  jrluU,  but  will 
dctpitc  iod  undciriluc  ^ri;ry  vcc  dial  i*  ji  pcnoa  of  juJgrcuciil,  md 
amongit  igivonrtt  j>tropIc  advancv  th^r  own  iiaror,  and  idl  th«ni  of 
itran^  cure}  (wliich  ihcf  a<ver  did)  bat  the  place  so  far  ofi  that  they 
tnow  It  wililcly  it  should  be  disproved. 

With  so  many  unscrupulous  rivals  in  the  field,  the 
honeit  old  Army  Surgeon's  practice  at  Rickmansworth, 
near  Watford,  can  hardly  have  been  very  lucrative,  and 
one  hopes  the  publisher  of  this  popular  little  book 
treated  him  generously  in  the  matter  of  terras. 

In  the  Preface,  after  descanting  at  some  length  upoa 
the  **cicellency  of  the  subject  which  the  Artist  hath  to 
work  upon — this  most  noble  Fabrick  " — *'  this  great 
master-piece  of  the  Creator,  the  beit  part  of  nothing" 
—the  Author  proceeds  to  talc  his  fellow  practitioners 
severely  to  task  for  certain  vices  to  which,  it  would 
seem,  they  were  much  addicted  : 

The  Artiit  [iiyi  he]  Uiould  ttchcvr  ill  b«d  qiulJttc«,  cipccUlly 
pride,  slutiooy,  covetousnesi,  which  as  they  ar«  odioQi  in  my  pcfioo, 
to  iher  are  mcic  deteiuHe  in  Chirurfcioas,  he  beio^;  k>  much  driwn 
from  his  ptactioe  by  theie  tIccs,  that  he  rutfics  the  bodies  of  mmy,  yea 
ini  ol  divers  the  souls  alio;  I  would  v/iih  the  ArtUt  to  be  k  free 
froo  the  fint,  namely,  priie,  and  that  he  vouchsafe  to  do  for  the 
m^inett  snd  poorcit  of  p^olr,  i*  Tiuch  u  for  the  greitcst  and  richefl^ 
foe  xhjtf  ut  alike  in  the  sigat  d  God  .  ,  , 
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GlattoDf  is  a  tIcc  wLich  extreunly  hindcn  the  Artbt  from  foUoWing 
hia  CalliQg  as  he  ought,  being  giTCn  up  lo  much  to  the  ciccm  of  mcKt 
&  drtok,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  doing  anything  that  is  good: 
A  great  many  there  are,  who  term  themiclTes  Artists,  who  mind  nothmg 
but  their  belllea,  some  cannot  pass  away  the  day,  unless  they  begin 
in  the  Ale-house,  as  soon  as  they  rise  ont  of  their  Beds,  and  lo  continne 
until  night;  some  think  they  cannot  entertain  their  friends,  nor  be 
accounted  gcxxl  fellows,  nor  good  company,  unless  they  drink  so  long 
as  they  can  stand,  which  indeed,  noc  only  overthrows  their  own 
healths,  but  the  healths  also,  and  lives  of  others,  who  tending  to  them 
for  help,  run  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  fall  to  cutting,  burning  and  tortur- 
ing the  poor  patient,  to  their  utter  undoing,  not  knowing  what  they 
do,  nor  how  to  do  anything  aright,  and  this  course  of  life  is  it  which 
makes  them  so  sottish,  stupid  and  blockish,  that  they  aie  not  fit  to 
undertake  or  do  anything  about  a  Christian :  yet  will  they  venture 
upon  anything,  though  never  so  drunk,  and  from  hence  happen  so 
many  evil  accidents,  as  are  diily  seen  by  Patients  receiving  Fhysick; 
bloodingf  dressing.  Etc.,  from  drunken  Artists ;  as  Convulsions,  Palsies, 
pricking  of  Nerves,  distempers  in  wounds,  and  from  thence  Fercn, 
and  Death  itself.  And  this  many  will  not  be  sensible  of,  but  if  they 
stand  in  need  of  the  Artist's  help,  they  find  him  at  the  Ale-house, 
where  his  discourse  is  scurrility,  his  summum  bonum,  a  pot  of  good 
Ale;  And  to  the  first  demands,  he  answers  with  three  or  four  great 
oaths,  and  speaks  high  with  some  strange  terms,  neither  understood  by 
his  Patient,  nor  himself,  enough  to  fright  him;  O  that's  a  brave 
man,  a  learned  man,  1  warrant  him,  and  ready  in  his  workl  when 
indeed  he  is  skilful  in  nothing  but  unskilfulness  \  for  how  can  a  man 
expect  any  good  from  him  who  spends  his  time  in  such  a  manner  \ — 
tet  him  therefore  follow  his  practice  and  study,  laying  aside  the  Pot 
and  Pipcj  which  will  but  render  him  odious  &  contemptible  in  the 
sight  of  God  &  man,  and  unapt  and  unprofitable  to  prosecute  any 
good  thing,  either  in  his  calling  or  otherwise. 

Covetousness  is  as  ill-beseeming  an  Artist  as  any  other  vice,  being 
the  root  of  all  evils,  from  it  arise  all  the  mischiefs  in  the  world  .  ,  . 
But  be  thou  neither  careless  nor  covetous,  Harpy-like,  to  make  a  prey 
of  the  Patient,  by  prolonging  and  wire-drawing  thy  cure^  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  pay. 

Next  to  God,  we  ought  in  all  our  extremities  to  seek  to  and  rely 
upon  the  Physician,  who  is  Manus  Dei,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given 
knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works ;  Read 
Ecdesiasticua  the  38  Chapter,  where  you  may  find  what  hononr  & 
respect  belongs  to  the  Physician,  but  not  meaning  every  one  that  steals 
the  name  of  a  Physician;  for  there  be  many  Mountebanks,  Qtuck- 
salverSf  Empiiicks,  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  Ullage,  that 
take  upon  them  this  name,  and  make  this  divine,  noble,  and  profitable 
Art  to  be  evil  spoken  of^  and  contemned^  by  reason  of  such  base  & 
Illiterate  artificerSi 


more  liberal  to  mc  in  terms  of  Expression/'  Occision- 
alljr,  too*  he  betakes  himself  to  the  rough  vernacular  of 
the  Camp;  but  he  has  an  honest  contempt  for  quacks 
and  "empirical  Idiots,"  and  a  high  sense  of  the  digni^ 
of  his  profession,  ^M 

Trcmtnt  not  too  mudi  oq  tliine  own  ni»doin  and  vcrtne,  leit  thoB 
been  lifted  u^  widi  s.  vain  conhdcnce,  and  p;)Hcd  up  with  pride^lor 
I    M  1  uiil  bcfuic,  tlii-  ig[iuriiut  pusun    iJut   LuuvrctJi  ai>t  liiiiuclf  lo  be 
■uch  ac  one,  bet  luppOKth  h«  knoweih  that  which  h«  doth  not,  indeed^— 
b  as  uQtcachablc  a  Be^iit  at  cm  be.  ^M 

Next  let  him  consider  with  what  care,  diligence,  and  nemct,  h^^ 
ctight  to  bcJiAve  hun»elf  towards  thi>  noble  piece  of  workmanahip  «n<] 
to  UiNi  eud  let  tlie  Anift  be  honrst^  tuviiig  a  ^'uod  eouuicjiLc  and 
d^og  nothing  in  hi«  profrrtioc  ncglig«ntlft  or  rathly,  whUh  may  b« 
oflciuive  either  to  God  or  man ;  but  let  lum  be  ^odly.  pitiful,  iffable, 
cooneoas,  pleasant,  boontifu].  mtiry  and  mild  towards  his  poor 
Patienti,  and  profitable  to  iKc  ignorant,  not  bcin^c  moved  to  pasiioa 
hy  their  jxeviumeu,  bat  legttrdm;^  whoty  what  they  tuiid  m  need  of  j 
altvajr*  havui^  God  the  tcarchcr  of  ill  heirti  and  judge  of  ill  actions 
before  his  eyes*  who  will  crowu  thr>ae  ihit  do  well,  snd  diKliax^e  t 
^ood  conscience  towards  theii  pAticnt»,  wkb  gre^icr  and  more  precious 
rewards  than  ever  cin  be  bad  from  any  mortal  man> 

Let  him  have  his  Latin  tongoe  at  Icabi,  and  that  not  only  (or 
Ijttl«  matter  of  discoune,  ai  many  in  thctc  diy*  conceive  themMlves 
be  thought  Scholars  if  now  and  then  they  tumble  out  iome  short  sen* 
cencc  cf  Lstia.  which  ihcy  prcnounce  had,  and  undentand  wortc ; 
but  let  him  have  it  after  the  pnrcft  manner,  that  be  may  not  only 
understand  any  Latin  Author,  but  alio  sny  Phyiidan'i»  Bill,  and 
may  be  able  t^  write  a  BUI  hiiDt«lf-  .  .  ,  He:  muit  endeavour 
himself  CO  gaia  the  knowledge  of  simplct,  their  nsturc  .and  quahty.  and 
the  goodness  of  them,  both  by  the  sight,  lanc,  smell,  jnd  touch,  to 
know  the  jood  from  the  indifierent,  snd  the  inditferent  from  the  Ud, 
t$  also  at  what  time  he  should  gather  his  Roots,  Herbi,  Flowers,  Seeds, 
aiMi  Fruita,  and  how  to  dry  them  and  lay  them  upy  that  they  may  b« 
kept  from  putrefaction ;  he  must  also  observe  the  due  boylinj^  of 
Emplaiiten,  Unguents^  etc-,  to  blow  what  medicines  shall  be  bof^led 
b  ma»s,  what  in  Tin,  and  what  in  Iron,  and  what  are  to  be  itirred 
with  Iron  Spatulaes,  what  with  wooden,  aa  yuu  ihatl  find  in  divert 

Compontions;    I^t  the  Arlitt  alio  have   a   itropf;,  stable,  and  intrepid 

hand,  and  s  mind  resolute  and  mereilcsi ;  I  mean  so  as  that  Vphcn  he 
takei  any  to  heal,  he  be  not  moved  to  msle  more  Kasie  than  the  time 
reqaire,  or  to  eut  less  than  is  needful,  but  let  him  do  all  things  at  if  he 
were  Qothiag  affected  with  tlieir  cryes,  not  giving  heed  to  the  judge- 
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meat  of  tbe  v»ia  common  people,  aixi  ictlc  priticf  inocnco  wKo  ipc«k 
iQ  of  Aniiit  mccrly  out  of  tj^Dorincc. 

NcTcr  jidminiBtcf  any  Mtdidn«>  l>ut  fint  in*tc  thy  application  to 
the  Almtphty  for  his  aiiiNTincc  to  thine  ende^voun  r  and  whcn*oevcr 
thou  hm  cured  anjr  pNiieot,  forKct  not  to  k^^i?  '^i>i^  humble  ihanki| 
for  mtkirff  thee  the  In<truTneni  pI  HU  Gbr/,  in  Tc»ioring  hcilih  to 
the  aJck. 

^"  To  the  patient  Dr-  B^ugU^  ndvice  is  above  all  thinitft 
to  avoid  quacks^  and  his  obse^rv^tions  on  thii  point  and 
iiom^  other*  mif^ht  well  he  t:ilccn  to  heart  by  many 
good  people  in  tiic  present  day  : 

Beware  of  theie  kind  ol  crctimes,  ^nd  if  thou  ntcdeft  the  Artin'* 
help,  fiaJ  IJm  uui  bjr  tbcic  Rulci  I  hjvc  p/cfcnljcd  ^nd  conform 
thys«]f  Ml  mttch  to  him  at  noiitbl*,  and  be  coniccc  lo  be  ruled  by  him, 
cLtc  aIlhJKeQdea^x7unwi]1beionoi>oodcnd.  Bcnotiues^rdlj'miKTible 
of  thy  pur*e,  or  ihtoli  tl  too  much  ihou  bctioweit  upon  thyvdf  ^  for  in 
ieckiofr  to  W¥e  charge*,  thou  mij-est  endAH^  ihy  health :  Do  t»oi  con- 
c.cil  \\^  yiicf  tliruut;h  bi^ifulcen,  but  full>  Jucloc  it,  vi]urw«y»  thou 
doii  ihyieU  gr<3t  ifijur^  ;  hive  a  iiroajt  dcitre  to  be  cured  4Jul  >  great 
conceit  that  thovi  sh*lt  rweivc  cure  {O  wiw  Doctor!]  defer  not  loo 
long  before  thou  (cckeit  for  help»  trnLcnti  ccctirriie  moibo;  for  by 
thif  aii'iriB  many  um(i  or  tlirouK^  ignorance  in  not  uking  notice  ol 
the  DiKJsc,  and  tlic  dau^^cr  of  it,  contempt,  >hAmef»incw,  auptiM 
nei^ligcfKc,  ci1«rifLation,  wretchadn«*<,  and  pecviihtirti,  mftny  undo 
ihemiclvo,  and  often  out  of  i  fooliib  humour  of  ih^mehfincsi  the)' 
will  rather  dye  ihin  diicover  their  Diieaic;  on  the  other  iidv,  do  not 
entenaiu  that  foolish  fancy  of  aggravating  thy  ^-rici  tUit  upon  etcry 
Knall  paiaion,  »Ug]a  impcjicctivu,  or  petty  iiiipedjincnt,  if  thcu  &U£cr 
do  but  3k«,  prewntly  run,  rid«,  i«nd  for  the  Doctor,  and  ^^h«n  h« 
cornea*  all  \\  not  worth  >peikini-of.  Bcccniiaat  to  turn  thou  besinncii 
with,  not  changing  upon  cTcry  *1l^ht  occAiJon,  or  dUliking  him  upon 
every  toy,  ^ger  qui  pluriin^i  coniuht  medicoa,  p1erumc|ue  in  etrorem 
iin;(uloruni  cadil.  J  have  known  thi^sc  that  bavc  been  *u  niuth  Kuiliy 
of  thii,  that  when  ihingi  hive  not  fallen  out  according  to  ch«ir  mind, 
or  that  they  ha*c  not  present  case,  to  run  to  another,  and  llvcy  siill 
-  promitc  aU  to  cure  them,  try  a  chomand  rcmcdicf,  «nd  by  ihtt  mcani 
kthcy  iocreaie  their  malady,  and  make  it  most  dan^eroo  and  dititcalc  to 
^  be  cured.  B«  nut  bold  iu  trying  coixduBluni  upon  (hy»clf,  without  A 
Phyaieian*!  advie«  and  content ;  if  thod  rvadcit  a  R«<cipi  in  a  Bo^t^Fj 
make*  thee  believe  a  certain  cure,  yet  tmit  it  not :  for  many  tntiei 
df  Phytlck,  have  this  way  taken  rioyson^  Opercr»t  cz  libri»  abtqnt^ 
copfiitione  ci  solcrti  ingenio  pcrioiloium  cit. 

Thini  not  the  wo^^ie  of  the  Artist,  if  what  he  prcscribei  work  not  an 
irnmcdutc  effect,  for  divcra  things  may  hinder  the  operation  of  a  well 
applyed  Medicine,  I.  Ax  if  the  Palieni  through  the  extraordinary 
corruption  of  Im  body,  and  the  decay  of  huioidiim  radicale,  be  come 


Id  tki  Uit  peii^  oi  hit  hie,  j.  The  Ajtitt  m^y  chttkct  to  lead  bj* 
Bil  CO  tn  uckoown  Apothec^rr,  who  throu^  negligence  or  imonxxt 
auy  allot  tha  Mt^Jicinc.  3>  'Hic  working  oi  the  Md'Ktne  U  hlnderod 
by  the  P4ti«oi«  itJiyrng  too  long  htiore  be  ir«Li  for  hifJp,  ind  to  tlio 
Diic-uc  hsdi  goi  to  mticb  hoW,  ihit  it  hath  too  much  ofcr-ouittrcd 
nature.  4,  B«c«uic  (he  r*ti<-nt  obcyxth  not  prcci^clj  \\c  Ra5c»  pre* 
Knt>c>d.  5.  B«cauit  every  body  ii  not  *o  fit  u>  icccivc  Medidnct  at 
all  tiA^t,  ai  m>/  Jtappco  by  the  ctiI  influence  of  ftctfnc  Stir  [Ob, 
Doctor  !]  or  the  nitura]  ^rctitntru  of  ihi?  Patient.  6.  Thi^  mitcr^hlc- 
ncsi  and  coTctoumew  at  the  PitJeat,  who  tlunb  much  to  gitc  cr 
beitow  injrthia^^  cither  npo:i  the  Artist,  or  upon  hinucll,  ivhcti  to  lajr 
the  mtbt  DO  wage*  it  gotten  more  hosteitlf,  got  earned  mote  pain- 
full/. 7,  Jma^oatJon  ai  I  have  told,  »  a  main  nuticr ;  for  the  con-^ 
ceit  ind  confidence  of  the  Patient  towaidi  the  Artiar,  will  forward  or 
hinder  the  cure  of  the  maUdy.  Possess  not  thyself  vriUi  an  opinion 
that  tDuiy  h»Te,  who  when  ihcy  are  lick,  refuH  to  lend  for  the  help  of 
the  Artia,  uying,  TTwt  if  their  time  be  come,  ther  dye ;  that  if  they 
fthiU  be  ordained  to  cun,  they  ihall  be  cured  withj^nt  the  help  of  Ait 
[We  know  ihem,  Doetor,  they  ire  nf>w  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
»ect,  t^ry  appropnitely  called  The  Peculiar  Pcot>IcJ,  and  with  Pliny  wj, 
Onnii  morlnis  IcthAlh  act  curabihi  m  titam  definit  aut  in  mortem. 
Utroqoc  igiior  Mcdktna  inutdi*;  si  Icthaliv  coran  non  poieit.  li  cun- 
bi]i»  non  rM^uirit  laEdicumt  natnra  eapcllet.  fiat  if  thSi  Dilemma 
fthould  hoM  gf^od,  God  hith  giren  the  medicinal  knowledge  in  rain, 
had  alio  ::reited  divert  thloj^  in  vain,  which  it  not  to  be  disputed; 
lor  Phyjkic  it  Donum  Dei,  and  ai  i^reat  at  any  that  cTcr  God  bc«towod 
upon  man,  and  by  it  it  the  life  of  Man  pretcrrcd  and  the  radicil 
mo'titmc  nouiiihcd,  even  at  the  fire  14  cncrcaKd  4<id  no^iriihed  by 
ad^iing  combuiTihU  matter.  1  ihiU  not  inUrge  myielf  in  dttcouriin^ 
the  eiceilency  of  thii  An,  nor  which  of  the  thcce  it  mott  honourable, 
to  wit,  Phytick,  Phinnicy,  or  Chlnirgery;  hot  only  add  thii  much, 
that  they  are  all  three  to  dVpeodiog  one  npcn  another,  that  ihey  cannot 
be  aepdLnttcd,  aad  ui  lime»  pait,  they  were  all  pcrforntcd  by  ooe  E»aa, 
though  ikov*  prid«  and  i<llene«t  hath  frudv  thotR  tHfec  PioJfdioAtc ;  yet 
to  t«y  traly,  whotocver  |:^festeih  one,  mutt  be  tbU ut  in  the  other  two. 
cbc  he  cannot  perfonu  hit  work  aright. 

To  the  reader.  Dr.  Brugis  addresses  the  ^  following 
remarks  '*  concerning  my  writing  this  book  *': 

Indceo  I  mutt  confct%  I  do  rectarc  my  credit  upon  a  £reat  unccr- 
latnty  ;  But  1  mmt  tell  you,  that  pcrutlng  the  Bcokt  that  hare  lately 
iit^cd  into  rhe  publick,  I  fiad  ihem  10  poor,  banen,  and  notfamg  at  sU 
to  that  purpose  they  pretend  unto  by  their  Tiilcs,  eithei  »omc  Li&d  of 
footiih  Empirical  Receipiii  cn1le<-ted  oni  of  old  Manui^pt*,  or  elte 
invective)  agaiatt  the  Divine  art  of  healinj;,  and  the  Sons  thcrof, 
mcerly  oat  of  a  dcriUlh  mtud,  caitin;  bite  tctadaloui  atperticnt  upon 
the  Beverecd  Society  of  Profettort,  whereby  ignorut  people  arc  ex- 
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tr^ABlly  abuMd ;  now  UiAt  1  might  djicovcr  ihc  crron  and  abotci 
vrlkiJi  these  biBC  Cuuipiuiaii}  Uavc  liaii^li^  iu  Ui<:»e  timc»;  ud  widul, 
coniidering  that  boouxn  ijuo  commuaiui  «o  raelint,  1  ka^  taJcen  piios 
to  publiih  thji  Boolt* 

So  much  for  the  Preface.  The  Doctor  then  proceeds 
to  cDumcratc  the  instrumcnu  which  the  Pnysician, 
-dumcd  with  "a  handsome  Plaistcr-boi  and  Salvatorj*/' 
should  ciirry  about  with  him,  and  those  wliich  he  should 
keep  in  his  stud)' :  the  .Emplastcrs,  UngucDts,  OiU, 
Waters,  Syrups,  Electuaries,  Opiates,  Pilb,  Simples, 
L:ix4civGs  and  Corrosives  which  he  will  rc<]uirc  in  his 
practice,  with  instructions  showing 

\am  to  IDC  evcij  tcvcral  imuumcnt  bcforc-mcntiont^d  together  with 
tkc  CompoailiOD  of  all  thcK  rc)i<:irK<l  mcdicinct.  with  the  mtutc?, 
qualilitt,  uid  operations  of  fvi^Ty  one  of  tli^m,  jccording  to  thr  inuai 
approved  Authcn,  and  the  be»t  modern  practice, 

The  instruments  described  arc  few  but  terrible.  The 
Uvula  Spoon 

icnrcth  to  put  Pepper,  utt,  and  Aoe  bole  in,  «nd  putUn^  it  ander  the 
Uvula,  or  palate  of  ih«  mouth,  being  fallen,  and  blow-in^  the  powder 
into  ihc  cavity  bchmd  ii  thorow  the  hollow  pipe  \  it  d1»>  tcrv?di  to 
warm  a  medidne  in«  411  Ui^guenti  to  dip  in  Tcnti,  when  you  wmi  an 
ordinary  apoon ;  ahu  to  pom  fcaldio;,'  oil,  or  Liquor  into  a  wound, 
whcrcio  1  do  constantly  titc  it  in  green  wounds,  a»  hereafter  you  shall 
find  in  Uie  eniuiog  discounc,  of  eotting  of  woofldi- 

Thcn  there  is  the  **Iiead  Saw"  which  can  also  be 
used  to  take  off  a  finger  or  a  toe,  in  preference  to 
"cutting  minets  or  chisseis*  they  being  so  apt  to 
shatter  the  boncSt"  and  the  Dismembring  Saw — "which 
the  Artist  shall  never  use  without  terror,  knowing  that 
the  subject  whereon  he  is  to  work  is  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  creatures  of  God/*     The  Cauterizing  Irons 

have  been  far  more  u«cd  of  the  Ancion:>,  ihao  now  they  are,  they  b^ing 
terrible  to  the  Patient»,  and  therefore  forborn  in  manycurea.  But  they 
are  very  itecctsary  to  cjictcrize  or  tear  the  end  of  any  vein  or  artery  in 
a  great  flax  of  blood,  which  cinnot  othcrwite  be  stayed  and  to 
cauterito  the  end  of  stump  of  the  bone  afief  diiiuembring,  and  alio  the 
etid  of  tkc  vcioi  and  arcerier. 

This  treatment  is  described  as  "comforting  much  the 
parts  adjacent/'     One  is   reminded   of  the  cheerful 
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story  of  the  mutilation  of  Stubbs  whicli  Sir  Mimgo 
Malagrowtlier  related  to  Nigel  Olifaunt  ia  the  Tower. 

The  dental  appantus  coDsisls  only  of  forceps  and  a 
punch  ;  the  latter  to  *'  force  out  the  stump  of  a  hollow 
tooth," 

Or.  Brugis  gives  some  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  construction  and  use  of  the  *'  Trafinc  "  of  his 
day,  which,  he  says*  "was  first  devised  by  Mr.  John 
Woodall,  a  very  learned  man,  whom  I  do  chiefly  toUow 
in  the  method  of  this  bcoL''  He  considers  this  instru- 
ment to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  Trepan,  but  "a 
man  can  never  be  too  wary  in  such  a  business ; 
otherwise  may  kill  his  patient  ere  he  doth  find  or 
perceive  he  is  through.  Mr.  John  Woodall  adviscth 
the  young  Artist  to  make  tryal  on  a  calves  head,  or 
the  like  subject  before  he  put  in  practice  upon  a 
man/'  What  would  the  Anti-Vivisectioiusts  say  to 
this  ? 

Then  there  is  the  "  Speculum  Oris  plain,"  and  the 
*'  Speculum  Oris  with  a  scruc,  thereby  by  degrees  to 
force,  and  wrest  open  the  jaws  in  the  Lethargy, 
ConvuUions,  Scurvy  and  many  oihcr  dangerous 
dib€a«!S." 

**Ncxt  we  must  look  into  the  Salvatory  to  see  what 
Unguents  we  have  there,  to  declare  the  Conipoutiun  ol 
them,  their  virtues  and  uses/*  Here  wc  find  Basilicou^ 
a  sort  of  pitch  plaistci  *'  having  Virtue  to  heat,  humect, 
and  mitigate  pain"  ;  Liniment  of  Arcccus,  wluch 
"  digcstcth,  mundificth,  incarnatcth,  and  dcatrizcth" 
and  contains  amc>ng  other  ingredients  "Old  Hogs  fat 
tried,  and  Rams  suet  old  and  trycd  ^  ;  Unguent  Apos- 
tolorum  andLacatuUicsBahom,  good  for  burns,  inBim- 
mation,  fresh  woimds  and  ulcers,  being,  mark  you,  poured 
ID  scalding  hot. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  £mp)ai«Ccrs,  lint  among  which 
is  the  admirable  Stipticum  Paracclu-  This  seems  to  be 
useful  for  every  ailment  from  '*  inflated  head "  to 
Cancer,  and  iu  a  remedy  of  surprising  efficacy  for 

the  ctiring  vrouQtis  aod  itabs,  and  lUo  ta  the  care  of  al)  d»gcr<nii 
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wOQDdi  whatsoever  ;  it  hath  the  precedence  »  wcD  for  contnfed  woiutdi. 
ai  incised  ;  for  it  asswageth  pain,  dcfcndeth  from  accidents,  diBcusscth, 
mollifieth,  attractcth,  ixtcameth,  digesteth,  consolidatea,  and  jb  good 
for  any  old  ache  proceeding  of  a  cold  canse;  it  h  especial  good  for 
nlcera  on  the  legs  or  elaewhcie.  It  i>  very  excellent  in  wounds  of  the 
head.  It  i»  a  sure  remedy  for  cut  nerrei  or  bruised.  It  draws  ont 
Iron,  Wood,  oi  Lead  from  wonnds,  being  only  laid  upon  thecn. 

It  cnret  the  biting  and  sting  of  vcnemoos  beasts,  and  draws  out  the 
poyson. 

It  matures  apostumes  of  any  sort,  being  laid  upon  them. 

It  is  an  especial  remedy  against  cancers,  scrophula*s  and  fistula's. 

Where  the  head  is  inflated  shave  away  the  hairs  and  lay  on  thit 
emplaistcr  and  it  cures  it. 

There  are  thirty-two  ingredients  in  the  empUister. 
Among  them  are  red  lead,  Litharge  of  gold  and  silver, 
"  Vernish,"  Yellow  Amber,  Night  Mummie,  Loadstone, 
Bloodstone,  White  and  red  Coral,  Mother  of  Pearl, 
Sealed  Earth  and  Dragon's  Blood.  When  kneading  the 
ingredients,  the  han*£  must  be  annointed  with  the 
"  oyls  of  Camomile  roots,  juniper,  earthworms  and 
Hypericon-"  Doubtless  the  function  of  the  Loadstone 
is  to  *'  draw  out  iron,  wood  or  lead  from  wounds  being 
laid  upon  them"  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  in  "Pseudodoiia '*  of  the  "Young 
man  of  Spruceland  who  casually  swallowed  a  knife  ten 
inches  Ion?"  which  was  "attracted  to  a  convenient 
situation  '' oy  the  application  of  a  plaister  of  powdered 
Loadstone, 

And  so  much  concerning  Stiptlcum  Paracelsi.  Melilot 
Emplaister 

is  an  especial  secret,  and  the  best  and  oneliest  thing  1  ever  knew  in 
curing  kibcd  heels  and  chilblains;  I  do  use  it  often  upon  gunshot 
wounds  to  keep  the  orifice  open,  and  to  warm  and  comfort  the  parts. 

Pouring  it  in  scalding  hot,  no  doubt. 
The  Emplastrum  Oxycroceum 

is  acodine,  attracting,  mollifying  and  comforting;  asiwageth  pains  of 
the  Gout  proceeding  of  a  cold  cause  and  is  good  in  cold  aches,  and  hj 
the  attracting  verluc  it  haih,  it  draweth  out  vapora  per  poros  cutia^ 
whereby  it  often  unladelh  the  body  of  vicious  and  naughty  humourB, 

The     Emplastrum    Ceroneum,     containing     "  Pitch 


..^       cures  the  "  biting  ot  mad  dogt, 
but  whether  by  applkalioa  to  the  dog  or  the  victim  is 
not  suted. 

Hogs'  fat,  Calves'  suet,  *'  Weather  suet,"  Goats'  auet, 
"EarthwDrmcs    prepared,"    Ship   Pitch»   Red-lead  a 
Scaled  Earth  enter  into  the  composniofi   of  Basili; 
Magnum,  a  sweet  plaister  for  cuts, 

"Sir   Philip  Paris  his  Eroplaister/*  if  laid  upon 
stomach,  "provokcth appetite  and  ukcih  anygricHrom 
the  «ame.*'  ^ 

Let  the  Arthx  obfcrvr  a  tnjc  bcilinf  of  «11  Kntpliiiten ;  for 
OTcr-mucli  boiling  oot  onlr  iiukc»  the  Ein[>1iiftcr  loo  hird.  biit  ilio 
crapontct  the  vcrtuct  ol  divcn  ingrcdicnu  ;  liLcwiK,  loo  Unlc  boiling 
dou  ooc  Jscorporjitc  them. 


Among  the  Unfruents  arc  Ungiientiim   ^gyptiacum! 
which  "is  of  teraperamcDt  hot  and  dry"  ;    it  ^drict" 
vehcmenthV  and  is  to  be  used  (scalding  hot,  of  course)^ 
**in  any  venemous  wounds  made  cither  with  poysorcd 
shot»   or    bit   with    mid  dogs'*;    and    the  admirabl 
Uoguentum  Martiatutn,  which 


I 


«  it  b  competed  of  many  ingredients,  to  it  ii  ^ood  for  maay  griefi 
for  It  ditcus-ictli  cold  cau»(  in  the  Kcad,  iincw*  and  joynti ;  it  rcmovpt^ 
pain  from  the  lircasc  atjd  stomach,  proceeding  from  cold  ;  it  prcvailccli 
i^itoit  ccavuIiIon»,  it  hdpcth  tLc  r^olution  of  the  sjairwt,  diud  paUi 
jod  the  hip-goui,  tlie  gout  in  il\t  hindi  oi  feet,  etc-  etc. 


'*oila"  arc  some  fcirful  and  wonderful^— 
is    '^  Oil  of  WormB,  which  hclpctfa  thi^fl 


It  contains  Bfty-ninc  ingredients,  gathered  impartially 
from  the  wayside,  the  Itahan-warehouscand  the  nearcs 
menagerie — and  is  probably  quite  harmless. 

Among  the 
things.     Here 

aches  of  the  joynts  in  any  part  of  tlic   body,  and  doth 
strengthen  and  comfort  well  the  sinewt  weakened  and 

{lained ;  and  is  good  against  convulsions  and  cramps." 
t  is  made  thus  :  *'  Earthworms,  half  a  pound,  wish 
them  well  in  White  Wine,  and  then  put  to  them 
Common  oil,  two  poimds.  Wine,  eight  ounces.  Boil 
them  in  a  well  glazed  vessel,  until  the  wine  be  consumed, 
then  strain  it,  ind  put  it  up/ 


I 


] 

4 
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'*  Oa  of  Fox"  for  sciatica,  gout»  etc- 

ig  compounded  after  thiB  manner.  The  Fal«t  Foi  you  can  get,  of  a 
middle  age,  and  well  honred,  and  newly  kill'd,  and  garbiah  tum  quickly, 
and  ^^y  him,  and  cut  him  in  amall  pieces,  and  break  all  his  bone«  well, 
then  boil  him  in  White  Wine  and  Spring  Water,  six  pound.  Let  him 
boil  thus  until  half  the  liquor  be  wasted^  very  well  scuming  it  at  the 
first  boiling,  then  put  into  the  tciscI  of  the  sweetest  old  oil  fbnr 
pounds.  Common  Salt  three  ounces,  Flowers  of  sage,  and  Thyme  of 
each  one  pound.  Then  boil  it  again  until  almost  all  the  water  be 
consumed,  and  then  poure  into  it  eight  pound  of  water,  wherein  hath 
been  well  boiled  one  good  handful  of  Dill,  and  another  of  Thyme,  then 
boil  them  all  together,  then  strain  it,  and  separate  the  Oil  from  the 
moisture,  and  keep  it  for  thy  use. 

The  oil  of  Amber  is  "the  admirablest  inediciDe  in 
the  Apoplexie  and  Epilepsic,"  and  is  a  singular  remedy- 
in  "  discussing "  various  diseases,  including  the 
'*  megrim,"  "  astonishtness,"  "colick,"  *'the  falling 
evil,"  the  Plague,  PaUic,  "  Passion  of  the  Heart  "  (alas, 
ye  unhappy  lovers,  it  is  but  fainting  fits  the  good 
Doctor  means),  "  ague,  catarrhous  rheum,  toothache 
proceeding  from  cold,  defluxions,  jaundice,  the  stitch  in 
the  side,"  and  other  "  griefs/'  Yet  it  contains  but  a 
trifle  of  Amber,  Vinegar  and  powdered  flints  !  No 
wonder  it  is  *'  extolled  by  Grollius/'  As  an  antidote  to 
the  plague,  if  one  drop  of  this  oil  be  rubbed  on  the 
nostrils  morning  and  evening,  "  it  preserveth  the  party.** 
After  reading  the  particulars  of  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, however,  many  parties  would  prefer  rather  to  take 
their  chance  of  the  plague. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  "  coraforteth  the  Maw,  expelleth 
Flegmatic  and  Melancholic  humours,  and  makes  a  man 
merry." 

Oil  of  Elders,  says  the  Doctor,  tailing  suddenly  into 
the  colloquial  "  amcndeth  belly-ake  "  ;  also  "  It  doth 
lenifie   and  purge  the  skin-" 

Oil  of  Whelps,  is  another  sweet  thing  in  Oils : 
*'  Of  wonderful  force  to  asswage  pain  ;  It  is  thus 
made — Oil  of  Lillies  or  \  iolets  four  pounds-  Boil  in 
in  it  two  Whelps  newly  whelped*  until  the  flesh  part 
from  the  bones  ;  then   put  into  them   of  Earth-worms 


i^trdspectroe  ^tievtew 

prepared,  one  pouad  Boil  them  again,  and  strain 
them  hard,  and  put  to  the  oil  Venice  Turpentine, 
four  ounces,  Spirit  of  Wine,  one  ounce.  Mingle 
them  according  to  Art.** 

Oil  of  Vitriol  "  comfcrtcth  the  stomach  after  a  won- 
derful manner,  and  stirrcth  up  thcappeiitc."  Moreover 
it  cures  the  *'  Hickock,  and  conglutinatcth  ruptures 
of  bones/'  {and  is  good  as  a  **  gargarism  in  cases  of 
squi  nancy." 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  the  oils  js  undoubtedly  the 
'*Oil  of  Brick-bats  and  Tyle-Stones,"  called  also,  with 
unconscious  humour,  Oil  of  Philoiopherf.  'Mt  doth 
attenuate,  and  penetrate  upward,  and  is  profitable  for 
cold  affections  of  the  spleen,"  etc.,  and  is  thus 
made  ; 

OM  bricktdiggc^  out  of  the  gronntJ,  anij  broken  id  j>kcc«  to  ibe 
bi|ike»i  ol  aa  apple,  heat  ihtm  red  hoi  in  ttc  hr^,  and  quench  ihcm  m 
Oil  4>i  Rowcittary,  ur  ckac  old  Oil  01iTi\  uuul  ihcy  be  iulJ  ol  Oil,  ilwD 
bf  It  <Krm  im^lL  aad  put  ihc  powder  \n\o  i  ^^^  rutort,  or  cucorbitCp 
wcU  fitted  in  a  furiucc  and  inielx  luted.  Jiad  distil  >l  by  fublimation. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Waters :  Balm  Water  which 
"hath  a  great  respect  to  the  "heart";  Angelica 
Water*  **veryistoniachical  and  cordial";  Wormwood 
Water^  "  verj*  grateful  in  the  stomach " ;  Aqua 
Coelcstis,  largely  consisting  of  powdered  gems  and  form- 
ing an  antidote  against  all  poisons;  "Dr.  Stevens  his 
Water,"  containing  "grains  of  Paradise,"  Treacle  Water 
and  others-  Among  the  Conserves  are  the  Conserve 
of  Bcrbcricj,  which  "  hcaleth  the  small-poi  and  rcsisleth 
diunkcnncss  "  ;  Conserve  of  Quince^  '*good  forcholcr  "; 
of  Sloes,  "  very  profitable  to  comfort  a  weak  stomach 
oppressed  witfj  Crudities-*' 

Of  Eiccluarics,  "Treacle  Audromaclie"  contains 
sixty-five  lugrcdicnts  ;  there  is  ihc  usual  baMS  uf  hcrbs^ 
in  which  arc  embedded  such  misccUancous  curios  as 
Camel's  hair,  Trochisks  of  Vipers,  Earth  of  Lemnos, 
Bitumen  of  Jiulca,  Old  Canary  Wioc,  Roman  Copperas 
and  "liony," 

In- the  Composition  of  '*  London  Treacle,*'  it  is  not 


very  Burprising  to  leam,  that  there  is  no  treacle — merely  a 
rwu  of  twent)'-nine  vegetables,  some  Canary  wine,  and 
honey. 

The  confcctioii  ol  Akeimcs,  "a  preservative  from 
Apoplexies,"  would  appear  to  be  rainer  an  expcrsive 
mixture  to  judge  bvthe  nature  of  some  of  its  ingredients. 
It  contains  raw  sill:.  Azure  Stone  burned  in  a  crucible, 
Orient  pearls  prepared,  leaf  sold  and  pure  musk* 
Probably  it  was  largely  used  by  the  Aristocracy  and 
Nobility. 

**  Mithridate  h  in  quality  and  virtue  like  unto  Treacle, 
but  hot  and  forcible  against  the  Poyson  of  Serpents, 
mad  Dogs  ^vild  beasts,  creeping  things ;  being  used  as 
a  plaister,  or  drunk  it  cureih  all  the  cold  affections  of 
the  head,  helpcih  the  mclancholick,  or  those  that  arc 
fearful  of  waters-"  It  was  compoicd  of  the  usual  vege- 
tables with  three  drams  of  the  "Great  Phu  "  and  an 
indcfimte  number  of  '*  the  bellies  of  land  Crocodils/' 

Laudanum  Paraccisi  seems  to  be  the  mosi  imporunt 
of  the  Opiates-  "This  worthy  medicine*' — '*com- 
mended  by  Oswaldus  GroUius  and  lately  by  that 
learned  man  Mr-  John  Wuodall,  in  liis  Chirurgion's 
Mate" —  is  good  for  a  vast  number  of  ailments,  taken 
either  with  Water  of  Wormwood  or  "  pill-wise  alone," 
It  contains  the  following  briC'i-brac  on  the  usual 
vegetable  basis ;  "  The  Powder  of  Diambre  and 
Diamosc,  Truely  made  ;  Choice  mummie  from  beyond 
Sea ;  Salt  of  Pearls,  Coral,  The  Liquor  of  White 
Amber;  the  bone  of  a  Hart's  hearty  Bezoar  Stone* 
Unicorn's  horn^  Mofich,  Amber  and  right  potable  Gold 
not  eophisdcaicd,"  "Make  of  all  these  a  niasse»  or 
extract  according  to  Chymistry,  out  of  which  you  may 
form  your  pilJs." 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Bezoar  stones  are  found  in  the 
interior  patu  of  Dragons,  and  have  the  property  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  Blood  from  a  wound.  It  will 
be  remembered  tJiat  Sir  Thomas  Brcwnc  expresses  a 
cautious  upinion,  in  **  Pscudodoxia,"  on  the  merits  of 
Unicorn's  Hoiil 


cthS 


The  Author  then  proceeds  to  Pills,  and  describe* 
"Pillulfc  Aurcor";  *' these  Pills  arc  chohgogal,  attract- 
ing cholcr,  yea  and  phlegm  too" ;  '*  Pills  sine  quibu$> 
or  without  which  1  would  not  be,  good  against 
catarict  and  griefs  of  the  ears;"  "  PjIU  of  KtiHus, 
called  pestilential  Pilb,  because  they  arc  usually  given 
in  the  pestilence,"  and  othen.  ■■ 

Then  follows  3  list  of  Simples:  Pitch,  "  hot  and 
in  the  second  degree;  it  discussethi  cong)uttnatctti;1 
molliiiiethf  matureth  " ;  Rosin,  *'  taken  inwardly  is  good 
against  the  cough '^;  Turpentine;  Wax,  "a  good 
medicine  to  be  drunk  or  eaten  "  ;  Hart's  and  Hog's 
Suet;  Mill  dust,  "in  compositions  to  stay  Buxes  of 
bleeding  wounds."  There  is  also  a  list  of  Simplci 
gruupcd  according  to  their  operations,  a^  Rcpercussivcs, 
among  which  arc  '*  the  yellow  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rose'  and  clay;  Astringents,  Abstersives,  Mundifica- 
tives,  Maturativcs,  Stupefaciives,  Attractive*  (a  particu* 
larly  nasty  group),  Adusdves,  Corrosives  (appropriately 
including  **GalI  of  Creatures"  and  Int),  cic- 

In  tile  matter  of  letting  blood,  ihc  Doctor  maintaJn^^ 
that—  ^ 

It  U  better  to  oflcnd  m  takioe  ^^^y  coo  liitk,  thjin  too  mud),  boc 
bdccd  our  CottQtry  U  now  io  »tortd  n'iih  i  compinj:  of  Empirical 
Idtou,  wbo  (whale TCT  the  diieite  be)  pfewQiIy  ,  ,  .  cry  oui  to  open 
1  vcia,  and  locu  tbcjr  must  ciiKcr  blccJ  iwcNc,  Juu; ivru  tir  »ijilccii 
«D>ic««,  or  «l*a  ihtty  xhiok  tlidr  ?nticnt  ooatiU  out  hii  okoncy  w«ll 
tiveo*  " 

llic  ounmr  Itow  to  male  RcporiB  pi]  ulcti  out  ol  Ambrotiai 
Pjinsuv,  10  tvkicL  I  Kavo  aJdfiJ  wtiai  I  liAvo  fqiimJ  hy  Enj»c  own  pr*c- 
tiee-  You  may  Lnoir  when  tic  kuH  U  frAccnrcd  .  .  ,  if  by  itnkinc  it 
mih  tLc  end  of  a  probe  .  .  >  ii  ykM  a  ba«c  and  impeded  foand  Tike 
unto  a  pot  ibeafi  ihat  i»  broken  or  an  carthcrn  pitciieT  flat  haili  a 
track;  or  bjr  a  tiLrcad  Ikoldeia  bciwUl  die  icvtti  &  the  otlB^r  c&d  iu 
jotu  &Aj<ft  aad  ithka  spvo  it  ai  upoa  >  Fiddlo  ttriDg. 

He  quotes  aho  a  valuable  statement  concerning  death 
by  "  blasting"  or  lightning  ; 

If  ttc  i^htaifjg  hatk  piciccd  loto  tKc  bodj  wiib  makiog  «  wound 
tkemn  (ac>cordiai|[  to  the  judgement  of  PlioyJ  the  wwukdcd  put  if  fu 
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colder  thut  all  the  rot  of  the  bodj.  For  lightning  driwtL  t&e  mo>t 
tliin  &  fief]r  air  bdore  it,  &  icnkcth  it  iDto  the  bodj  with  great 
Tiotcncc,  hf  the  force  whereof  the  heat  that  wai  in  the  put  ii  noD 
diipeised,  waned  and  contiuned- 

If  a  man  be  »tiicken  with  lightning  whik  he  ifl  ule^t  he  wOl  be 
found  inth  eyci  opco  \  contrariwite,  if  he  be  stricken  while  he  li  awike, 
hi*  eye*  will  be  dosed  (i*  Flin/  write*), 

:  After  reading  of  some  of  the  remedies  '*  before- 
mentioneds,'*  the  force  of  the  Doctor's  pious  exhortation 
to  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind  when  administering  them 
will  be  freely  admitted,  but  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
find. that  both  Prayer  and  Physic  are  supererogatory^ 
and  that  the  recovery  or  death  of  the  Patient  really 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  Moon  at  the  time  when  he 
became  ill-  Thus  from  the  "direction  to  know  by  the 
daily  judgment  of  the  Moon,  the  danger  of  falling  sick 
upon  any  of  those  days,"  it  appears  that  the  patient  has 
no  chance  of  recovery  if  he  tall  sick  on  the  ist,  7th, 
17th,  2ist,  23rd,  or  30th  day  of  the  Month;  if  on  the 
8th,  nth  or  22nd  ''he  shall  at  last  recover,  though  he 
be  long  Sick";  if  on  the  13th,  i6th  or  24th,  "Iw 
shall  remain  sick  a  long  time/'  All  the  rest  are  good 
days  ;  "He  shall  soon  be  restored  to  health,"  "After 
nine  days  he  shall  have  health,"  "  No  fear  but  easily 
to  escape  death,"  and  so  on-  A  patient  falling  sick  on 
the  16th,  should  be  "kept  from  open  air,  and  he  shall 
be  in  the  less  danger."  This  table  must  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  "Artist  "  in  making  a  diagnosis. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
prevalent  in  those  days,  and  apparently  more  serious 
than  it  is  considered  now,  for  ''  (jftentimes  and  especially 
now  in  these  days,  divers  people  are  suddenly  taken 
with  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  countries  being 
stuffed  with  a  sort  of  Quacks  that  profess  themselves 
Physicians  ...  I  shall  set  down  some  few  Rules  for 
the  cure  of  this  lamentable  grief/' 
B  The  Doctor's  remedies  form  an  appalling  list, 
**  Symptomical  bleeding  "  is  to  be  stayed  by  **pulling 
back  the  blood  flowing  to  the  nostrils  ...  by  checking 
the  preposterous  motion  of  the  blood,  and  by  evacuating 


^etrospecmS^^^vf^o 
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and  correcting  the  thin  sharp  humours  mingled  with  the 
Blood  causing  the  flux,"  This  "palHng  back  of  the 
blood  "  is  ctfectcd  by  the  simple  means  of  making  a  hole 
or  holes  elsewhere  .  •  .  "a  large  orifice  in  the  vein  in 
the  arm  on  the  samendc  from  which  the  blood  flows/' 
and  "  if  you  find  the  flux  sray  not  with  this,  then  open 
a  rein  again;  then  you  may  cut  the  foot  vein-"  Upon 
this  "clavum  cbvo  pellerc"  principle,  according  to 
Burton^  melancholy  may  be  also  cured,  by  puUing  out 
a  tooth»  or  wounding  the  patient-  *'I  knew  of  such  a 
one,''  says  he,  quainUy>  "  that  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan 
ague  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him*" 
Forrcsdus,  in  addinon  to  opening  veins, /'.bids  fu 
cupping-glasses  to  the  feci.**  Foor  patient!  "Cratu, 
in  hi:>  counsels,  propounds  the  clinching  close  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  hand,  uf  the  same  aide  as  the  Bux 
ii  of/'  Sw<x>ning  is  al*u  "  reinedi^il  by  drawing  the 
biuod  and  njirii»  inwardly/*  How  it  is  lu  be  biouglit 
about  Dr.  Brugb  saitb  not,  but  probably  he  would 
hive  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  '' Zacutus  Lu^sitanus '* 
reports  thai  he  '*  liath  cured  a  flux  of  blood  it  the  nose, 
when  all  remedies  failed^  by  applying  an  actual  cautery 
to  the  lolc  of  each  foot-" 

The  ^*  aforesaid  actractivcs  having  failed***  Dr>  Brugis 
recommends  a  ^*  Pultis*'  on  the  forehead. 

"  Alio  Practitioner  do  much  commend  the  blowing 
of  powders  into  the  noac^  as  the  ashes  of  Egg-shch, 
of  Paper,  etc."  But  observe,  "the  Patient  must  hold 
bis  mouth  full  of  cold  water  to  stay  the  medicine 
from  coming  into  his  mouth."  An  operation  attended 
with  some  peril  to  the  practitioner,  one  would  think* 

Yoa  my  alto  tike  the  cottcn  out  of  in  lni'lioni  ind  crash  the  Ink 
m  litde  out,  and  mikc  \i  ap  inio  a  pcUei,  then  put  \\  into  the  bleeding 
nostril,  and  it  will  much  prevail. 

If  the 

grief  be  itill  rebcUioui,  the  Juice  of  Nettlct  aauficd  Into  the  noic,  and 
thrc«  Of    fotiT  ounce!  of  it   taken  down  the  throat,  and  the  Herb 
ta/cd  poltit-wite  to  the  foicbcid  and  templet  U  taid  to  be  veiy  good, 
ccdi— >aii^ — Fcbfuaiy  '07  » 
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Some  tike  the  blooU  that  flowt  &  ff;r  ■'  >^  ■  'Ting  pm,  AflJ  gitc  it 
10  the  f>4titTit  to  t\\  ookiiotni. 

W^lit  UicK  (liifig*  HFC  lA  ilovAg  WO  Qiu^t  f««  wlkOthgr  thcrv  b«  aii/ 
ihi*,  teroat,  Of  cholcnck  hontotiT  mivod  with  ttn:  blooJ  ;  if  \Vctc  bp, 
then  \X  muit  1>c  puracd  out,  if  Tiot  «t  once,  then  do  it  a^ain  &  ai^in 
acoordiiig  ai  followcUi. 

The  flow  of  btood  being  itoppcd  and  the  patient 
3tUI  ilivc,  let  lui 

df«t  be  thklciag  tad  ol  meift  nottritiiiiKit,  at  CaU«*  Feet^  Shecpfl 
Feet,  Goili  Feet,  »c«v  Clcc*r,  Ri^c,  tuii  e^lPi  *>>^  (lie  hLc  ;  hi* 
FrDJtt  mu4t  be  KJtrrg,  or  at  U-aitwitc  (hflq*.      For  hii   drink   giirf  hitt 

WA(cr  wh^cin  uc<l  hull  bc<n  ^ucnchoi,  ind  in  luch  Witcr  let  all  hU 
meat  be  Boiled,  hiving  fim  boiled  in  it  lomc  Nettle  Root*. 

Let  hit  lace  b«  coveted  and  bis  ejM  cbied^thtt  h«  »;e  not  the 
Uooil,  lor  mocrl/  coiiceit  uJtcatimw  itiort*  Uk  blwxi  to  a  igicatei 
flu. 

And  thcn»  when  die  wretched  sufferer  has  been  blcJ 
in  the  arm  and  in  the  foot,  not  to  mention  ihc  ii05C, 
ctippcd  and  cauterised,  pUbtcred  ind  ponltitjcdf  his 
head  shaved,  A  comprcis  applied  to  the  back  of  hU  neck; 
hat  had  vinegar i/nngcd  mto  hiscara,  asK>ned  Di^tincsies 
attifivd  into  hia  nose;  has  been  dosed  with  juleps, 
drugged  vrith  Laudanum^  bathed  in  vinegar  and  water  ; 
when  his  face  is  covered^  his  eres  clo^»  hi*  little 
finger  clenched,  his  mouth  full  of  vinegar  and  water, 
and  a  collection  of  cold  things  liet  tipon  hit  spleen; 
after  all  this,  the  Doctor  has  the  cruelty  to  add 
"Finally  let  him  shun  passionB  of  the  mind,  which 
diiturb  the  blood,  ai  anger,  laughter*  Joy,  8c  the  like!" 


Correspondence 


Mr,  Urban, — With  reference  to  the  article  on  ilic 
Poetry  of  the  Spanish  /\rmada  inyoux  NorembcT  number; 
Swinburne  has  an  important  poem  on  the  Armada; 
there  b  **Thc  Ballad  of  the  Armada'*  in  Austin 
Dobaon's  Old  Worid  idylls  i  in  Ngva  Sofjfma,  attributed 
by  the  Rev,  Walter  Beglcy  to  Milton,  there  is  the  Latin 
teat  arkd  a  translation  of  i  frigsicnt  of  an  epic  oo  the 


1 


spyanm 


^DtiSooi 
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Armada ;  in  Palgiavc's  Visions  of  England  there  is  a  poem 
"  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury"  ;  in  the  Rev.  G,  E.  Maunsell*s 
Piums  {iS6i)  there  \%  one  on  the  Armada^  and  one 
in  F-  J.  Johnston-Smith's  Pottical  fVorks  (1903).  In 
1 874  Mr,  W.  H.  K.  Wright  issued  The  Spanish 
Armada:  a  Descriptive  Historical  Pofrriy  and  Mr,  John 
Parnell  in  igS8  a  Tercentenary  Bc/lad-  In  the  Bal/ai 
History  of  England^  by  W.  C.  Bennett,  there  is  an 
attempt  at  a  coatiniution  of  Macaula)''s  fragment 

Faithfully  yoan, 

John  H.  Swank 


I 
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Syhanus  Urban^s  j^tebook 

SINCE  Dotes  under  this  heading  were  lait  written, 
the  death  baa  been  recorded  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Gentiewan's  Magazine.  Mr- Fletcher  Robinson 
had  held  the  appointment  only  a  few  vvccki ;  indeed, 
tke  January  number  wao  the  first  which  should  hare 
shown  his  h3ndii\N?rk.  But  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
all  the  subjects  with  which  our  tirac-Iionourcd  magazine 
more  especially  deals,  and  he  had  been  able  to  sketeh  out 
a  broad  polic)'  which  would  pre8er\-c  its  traditions  and 
extend  its  scope.  It  wai  Ms  custom  to  throw  the  whole 
of  his  splendid  energy  into  every  enterprise  to  which  he 
put  his  hand,  and  the  Cektlemin*s  Maca2inb  has 
fiuffcrcd  an  irreparable  lots  by  ius  uDiimely  death. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  in  DevonshlrCj  and  there, 
between  Dartmoor  and  the  sea,  he  acquired  that  love 
of  nature  which  wat  deep-rooted  in  his  character  and 
appeared  in  many  of  his  mo*t  charming  ^hort  storirs. 
He  became  also,  as  all  good  Devonshire  men  are,  a  sound 
aportsmsn,  at  home  in  the  saddle  and  keen  with  the 
gun.  Hi*  brilliant  Talents  won  him  a  scholarship  at  Jesus 
College^  Ombridge,  and  here  his  brightness,  geniality. 
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and  fine  prowess  in  athletics  gained  for  him  unbounded 
popularity.  He  was  a  magnificent  eiample  of  English 
manhood  at  its  best,  standing  three  inches  above  ^six 
feet,  and  as  well-proportioned  in  body  as  he  was  well 
equipped  in  mind.  He  gained  his  "blue"  in  Rugby 
football,  and  was  tried  for  the  University  eight.  After 
graduating  he  was  called  to  the  bar^  but  turned  to 
journalism,  following  the  example  of  his  eminent  uncle, 
only  lately  dead,  whose  long  and  honourable  connection 
with  the  Oai/y  New5\%  known  to  every  one.  During  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa,  Mr»  Robinson  organised  the  war 
news  service  of  the  Daily  Express,  and  here,  too,  he  won 
the  friendship  of  all  who  met  him.  He  then  edited  the 

fjaper  which  he  had  thus  served,  and  the  fame  of  his 
ight  verse  as  the  Protectionist  Parrot  spread  throughout 
the  Empire,  1 

He  next  passed  to  the  editonhip  of  Vanity  Fair,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  present  writer  came  most  closely 
into  connection  with  him.  It  would  seem  over-praise 
to  those  who  did  not  know  him  if  one  attempted  to 
describe  Ms  lovable  personality,  his  unfailing,  cheery 
kindness,  the  charm  of  his  humour,  the  glow  and  flashing 
of  his  versatile  talent,  the  sunniness  and  breeziness  which 
his  presence  brought  into  the  lives  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  His  pen  could  be  as  delicate  as  it  was 
forcible,  and  many  a  page  of  his  paper  shows  him  as  a 
social  satirist  of  the  first  rank ;  but  below  the  brilliancy 
there  was  a  reserved  depth  of  sentiment  which  gave 
it  its  tone.  His  loss  will  leave  a  void  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  which  can  never  be  filled*  ■ 

In  the  late  autumn  of  last  year  he  transferred  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Worlds  becoming  shortly  after  editor  of  this 
magazine.  The  brilliant  period  which  his  control  would 
have  inaugurated  was  cut  short -on  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  Attacked  by  typhoid  fever  in  the  very  pleni- 
tude of  his  vigour,  and  when  every  prospect  seemed  bright 
before  him,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven^     It  is  a 
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r  tragedy    which  inevitably  recilh    to  odc's    mind    the 
bitterest  and  most  poignant  lines  in  King  Lear,  j 

Some  excitement  has  been  caused  during  the  past 
I  month,  among  those  who  are  not  theologians,  by  the 
r  promulgation  ot  a  **ncw  theology"  by  the  Rev.  R,  J. 
Campbell  of  the  City  Temple.     It  appears,  indeed  one 
might   say  without   malice   it   is    apparent,    that    Mr^ 
Campbell    never    submitted    himself    to    any    regular' 
course  of  theological    training.     The  least  appropriate 
I  epithet  that  could  be  applied  to  his  opinions  is  "  new.*' 
"  Canon  Henson  may  have  erred  on  the  side  of  severity 
when  he  said,  "Nine-tenths  of   the   New  Theology  is 
l-madc  up   of  platitudes  and  the    remaining  tenth  is  a 
"felUcy'*;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Campbell's  appeal 
lies  rather  to  the  emotional  classes  than  to  the  erudite 
class.     It   exemplifies,  too,   a   modern    doctrine  which 
has  obtained  a  wide  and  extending  acceptance,  though 
it  is  seldom  dearly  formulated.     This  is  that  rcUgion, 
to  maintain  its  claim  upon  human  allegiance,  must  be 
judged   by  and   conform  itself  to  modern    sentiment. 
The  large  number  of  people  who,  tacitly  or  explicitly, 
hold  this  conviction  would  themselves  acbiowledgc  how 
fortunate  it  is  that  religion  was  not  moulded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  now  infallible  test  by  our  forefathers  in 
the  seventh,  e.g.,  and  the  twelfth  centuries;  if  this  hadj 
been  done,  the  life  of  the  people  would  not  have  been 
raised  towards   the  standard  of  religion,  but    religion 
would  have  been  lowered  towards  the  prevalent  standard 
oi  thought  and  emotion  among  the  people.    And  yet  it 
is  not  clear  that   one  epoch  has  a   better   claim    than 
another  to  pronounce  final  judgmcnc  in  such  a  matter; 
nur   that  the   ancient,   unadapied    truths   of    Christian 
doctrine   have  lust    their  power    to  exalt  even   modern 
sentiment  to  a  higher  level.     But  the  converse  doctrine, 
that  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  hour  should  be 
judged  by  and  conform   themselves  to  the  unchanging 
dogmas  of  Christian  belief  seems  to  be  widely  discrcditcc 
at  picaent. 
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any  emolument^/'  Mr.  Br/ce  **  believed  that  this  scheme 
would  meet  the  wi^ia  of  the  heads  of  the  Romaii 
^Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  The  new  college  in  Dublin 
would  doubtless  mainly  be  Roman  Catholic^  out  it  ut)uld 
give  no  more  to  Roman  Catholia  than  Frote&txnts  had 
in  Trinity  College."  One  need  not  be  an  Irishman  to 
appreciate  the  forcible  irony  of  tiie  italicised  word. 
Mr.  BirrcII  is  a  genial  humourist  and  an  honest  man; 
he  will  iiiU  be  a  genial  humourist  when  he  propounds 
tliis  plan  in  Parliament.  Those  who  have  even  a  rudi- 
mentary acquaintance  Wwh  tlie  subject  are  aware  that , 
any  scliemc  for  providing  education  which  commends 
itself  to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  will  provide  a  strictly  Roman  Catliolic  educa- 
tion ;tnd  no  other ;  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of 
view  there  can  be  no  h^f  measures — he  who  docs  not 
leach  truth  teaches  error,  aud  it  is  tlie  fust  duty  of  the 
Church  to  Lcach  the  uuth  a&  the  Omrch  dec3arcs  it- 
Eithcr  the  new  college  will  be  an  out-and-out  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  or  it  will  l>c  a  failure  alike  an  an 
educational  establishment  and  a  political  means  of 
removing  a  grievance  j  but  the  Government  does  not 
intend  it  to  be  a  failure;  and  Mr.  Brycc^  as  the  spokes- 
man of  hi?  co)!e^gucS^«houId  liarc  had  the  courage  to  say 
that  the  Government  proposed  to  give  the  Irish  Cstholics 
what  they  have  10  long  demanded-  The  embroidery  of 
non-sectarian  principles  is  vciy  poor  matcrial- 

*'To  promote  and  encourage   the  physical  culture  of 

the  Knglifh    people**  iSj  surely,   a   purpose  that  should 

commend  itself   to  all  who  remember  the   recent  dis- 

ftission  on  physical  degeneration  and  its  results.     This 

'is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St-  George^ 

whose  President  is  the  Prince  of  Wales-     Other  aims  it 

has  arc   "to   encourage    and    strengthen   the   spirit   of 

patriotism    amongst     all     of    English    birth     or    ori^ 

throughout  the  world  irrespective  of  creed  or  party/* 

i^nd  **  to  revive  the  recognition  and  celebration  through- 

[out  the  world  of  St.  Gcorge'i  Day — the  old   English 
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festival  day  of  St.  George — and  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  Shakespeare,  April  23rd."  It  is 
well  for  young  and  old  alike,  being  members  of  an 
ancient  State  with  splendid  traditions  and  an  equally 
splendid  mission,  to  remind  themselves  both  of  their 
privileges  and  their  duties;  and  the  resolution  duly  to 
regard  both  is  devoid  of  any  connection  whatever  with 
blatant  Jingoism  Among  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society  of  St,  George  are  the  Bishops  of  Win- 
Chester,  London,  Durliam,  Peterborough,  and  Livcrpoci, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  General  Baden-Powell,  General 
Sir  John  French,  Admiral  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Sir  William  Huggins,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin-  The  subscription  for 
Fellows  is  one  guinea,  for  Members  half  a  guinea,  and 
for  Junior  Associate  Members  half  a  crown.  The  office 
of  the  Society  is  at  241  Shaftesbury  Avenue- 
It  is  refreshing,  in  these  conventional  days,  to  be 
hailed  with  the  cheery  greeting,  "  Mr,  Editor !"  This 
is  the  form  of  salutation  adopted  by  "The  Association 
of  Danish  Professional  Papers  and  Periodicals,"  in 
inviting  English  journalists  to  the  "International  Exhi- 
bition of  Professional  Papers  and  Periodicals,  besides 
Graphical  Trades  and  the  Art  of  Advertising,'*  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  Association,  is  "  occasioned  by  '* 
itself,  and  will  be  held  at  Copenhagen  in  May  and  June 
next,  under  the  presidency  of  "  His  Excellency  Sigurd 
Berg,  Esq.,  Minister  of  the  Interior."  "Any  respect- 
able paper  or  periodical"  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
exhibition ;  it  would  be  invidious  to  speculate  as  to 
which  of  our  contemporaries  are  inadmissible  under  this 
proviso,  or  to  inquire  whether  a  Book  Club  can  be 
held  to  be  a  periodical.  Our  Scandinavian  brethren 
may  have  much  useful  instruction  to  impart  in  the 
matter  of  "Graphical  Trades,"  but  one  fears  that  they 
can  teach  their  British  colleagues  little  in  the  **Art 
of  Advertising,"     In  a  sentence  containing  a  remarkable 
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imtaace  of  the  nominativus  pendrns^  the  Associatioa 
tells  us  that  '*thc  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Arts  in 
Copenhagen ;  to  which  upwanls  of  5000  members  of 
this  socict)r  having  free  aamission."  And  after  this 
announcement  one  reads  with  a  vague  sentiment  of 
regret:  *'Thc  committee  pledges  itself  to  keep  a  staff 
for  watch  and  control  as  long  as  the  exhibition  is  acces- 
sible for  the  public^  but  otherwise  it  undcrlakcs  no 
responsibility  before  the  exhibitors  and  the  exhibited 
objects/'  Moreover,  "separate exhibitions  must  under- 
take the  insurance  tiiemsclves/*  Sylvanus  Urban  wishci 
the  Association  and  it»  Exhibition  every  success,  and 
hopct  that  the  secretary  will  long  retain  his  quaint 
mastery  of  the  EngUsh  language. 


^'- Death's  Jest-'Book''  and  its 
(Author 


IciHH    Foun*   io    hit    ''Walter 

rclh  01  i\\xx  whca  ihc  "Fire 
Scene*/*  in  which  Liador  dc4U 
vntL  the  "  Md  AiKi  uctcid  JfAmA  '* 
of  the  Crm'i,  tvTTc-  firtt  ictii  m  him 
in  1850  CO  be  included  tn  "List 
Fmit  ofi  ui  014  Tim,'*  ihcy  were* 
iofcribed  10  the  nKmoiy  ot  Bed- 
doci^  wbo  Lftd  died  In  the  previous 

"  In  lapnji  these  KAUcred  linci 
of  min*,"  Landorvrroic,  "on  (ic 
reccotly  cb»cd  grave  ol  Beddoe«^ 

^gsr  imami  munfrff ;  tut  it  U,  if 
not  a  merit,  ax  Icait  a  lomrwhit 
of  Klf'Utlsiaciionp  to  be  among 
the earlicstjif  Am^ng  tli«  liumUcit, 
m  my  obhtien.  Nearly  nvo  cea< 
liiric»  1mv<  cUr«<d  »!nc«  «  work  of 
th«  i-im^  wraith  af  geniiti  i« 
-D»ih*«  Jeti-Book'  hath  been 
givcD  to  tl^  wofftd/* 


by  hi>  c^ntetnportHcK  are  few  in- 
deed, and  even  tliii  reference  cijbU 
only  in  Fortier,  for  Landor,  to 
whom  «  live  youn^  gjrl  i"f»i*li*iy» 
more  thin  many  dead  pr^rt,  ttib- 
icitutcd  for  the  proposed  inscrip' 
tion  one  toF.lii^a  Lynn,  lUerwarda 
Mr*.  Lynn  Lioion,  and  no  doutt 
did  wiieJy. 

Thnmu  I^rivell  Ri^i^dorf  wai 
born  in  Rodney  PIjcc^  Clifton,  on 
the  20tfi  July,  1S05,  His  fatWr 
Thoniii  BtJdoei,  wasacekbritcd 
phyticijia,  an  M.D.  of  Oxford,  'o<i 
a  le<'iurrt  on  rh^miniry  at  tbai 
Univeniiy,  who  won  European 
recojjnition  by  bUdaimg  ipecdi* 
lion t  in  connection  with  hih  pro- 
foiioTii  and  wboK  o^i^iAil  and 
▼igormi*  rhoogKt  lool  ihapr  in  ibe 
foundation  at  Clifton  oE  tW  Pncu- 
iDAtic    iutittitioa.     The   mother 
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of  ihe  poet  wai  Anna,  x  oUtcT  of 
Mftna  Edgeworth,  the  noveUit. 
"Wbcn  hii  BOD  wai  onlj  aiz  feari  of 
age,  Dr.  Bcddoee  diedjcaving  the 

boy  to  the  gnardiandiip  of  an  old 
college  friend,  Daviei  Gidd/,  bet- 
ter known  ae  Sir  DaTiei  Gilbert, 
Freiidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
Yoang  Bcddoes  waa  lent  by  hit 
guardian  to  Bath  Grammar  School, 
which  he  left  in  June  i8l7forthe 
Charterhouse-  Here  he  began  to 
write  verses,  and  won  the  Latm 
theme  prize  allotted  to  the  fifth 
fonn. 

In  May  1820  he  left  for  Oxford, 
and  was  entered  a  commoner  at 
Pembroke,  which  had  been  his 
father's  college,  and  hia  guar- 
dian'a.  At  Oiford  Beddoes  seemi 
to  have  devoted  his  time  more 
to  the  writing  of  poema  than  to  an 
endeavour  to  win  academic  dii- 
tinctloQ.  His  career  as  an  author 
commenced  in  l8zi,  when  as  a 
freshman  of  eighteen  he  published 
his  first  volume,  *'  The  Improvisa- 
toTe,"  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
mother.  It  was  this  little  volume 
of  126  pages  which  he  was  so 
zealous  in  later  years  in  destroy- 
ing- He  followed  this  up  in  1822 
with  "The  Brides'  Tragedy," 
published  by  Rivington.  These 
two  pamphlets  form  all  that  the 
poet  published.  The  rest  of  his 
work  was  given  to  the  world  after 
his  death. 

The  year  1823  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  life  of 
Beddoes,  for  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  that  Procter  gave  him 
an  introduction  to  Kelaall,  who 
lived  at  Southampton,  to  which 
place  Beddoes  betook  himself  in 
order  to  read  quietly  for  his 
bachelor's  degree.  There  he 
settled  down  to  work,   but    hi« 


reading  was  mach  interfered  with 
by  the  itrong  desire  —  never 
atronger  than  at  thia  period 
of  hia  life — for  poetic  competi- 
tion. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1S25, 
Beddoes  took  an  ordinary  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Oxford. 

He  now  visited  the  Continect, 
and  some  of  hit  correspondence 
thence  it  extant.  It  is  chlefiy  by 
his  letter?  that  it  is  possible  to 
trace  his  wayward  career  from  thia 
date  |onward.  Suddenly  he  de- 
termiued  to  follow  his  fathcr'a 
profcs&lon,  and  deeming  Gdttmgcn 
superior  to  Edinburgh  as  a  place 
of  medical  study,  he  left  at  once 
for  the  university  there. 

At  Gottingen  Beddoes  com- 
menced a  liie  which  gradually 
transformed  him  from  an  English- 
man into  a  German.  His  letter* 
are  full  of  German  expressions  and 
criticisms  on  the  work  of  German 
writers,  including  Goethe,of  whom 
he,  at  first,  formed  a  low  opinion, 
but  one  which  he  revised  very 
considerably  as  time  went  on. 
He  mentions  the  great  Blumen* 
bach  as  being  his  best  friend,  and 
be  appears  to  have  attended  **the 
clever  old  humorous  '*  Blnmen- 
hacVs  lectures,  and  occupied  hirn^ 
self  with  his  studies  in  medicine 
with  great  assiduity,  only  devoting 
from  ten  to  eleven  at  night  to 
writing  a  little  '*  Death's  Je*t- 
Book,"  ^*  which  is,'*  he  decUrei 
"  a  horrible  waste  of  time." 

Early  in  igzS  Beddoes  pjud  a 
hasty  visit  to  England  in  order  to 
lake  his  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford, 
and  he  returned  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Germany,  declaring  that  nothing 
could  equal  his  impatience  and 
weariness  of  this  dull,  idle,  pam- 
pered isle.     He  stayed  a  couple  of 


dsji  in  I^ofidoo  at  hit  oM  lod^ogi 

it  6  DcveTcoz  CcKirt, 

In  Fcbmafy  1S29  he  tcax  K«)- 
uU  from  G^itiDgvn,  "  ifit*  ceW- 
brit«d  '  Fool'*  Tng^y :  or 
Dctih'i  Jc»i-Book/^  begging 
thit  kc  Acd  Procter  woiiJd  rcid  11, 
iod  decide  41  eo  it*  fitn<u  for 
public  J  ttoD. 

Thcfc  )i  nolcftci  from  BetidocK 
10  hh  Engliih  fricndi  between 
September  11,  iS39f  aiid  odc  to 
KcUdll,d3i<?d  November  13,  1S44, 
fir«  yean  htcr,  wriitea  from 
Gi««cfl,  towiilch  "wTcicbcdUitlc 
tottn  **  he  uf«  ii«  wu  xEtnctcd 
^^  L*cbi|^**  £>ici]ucil  *choa1.  lie 
^m*  bat  t  nucaErc  acconrE  of  hii 
wanderinjE*!,  rcfemns  lui  corre^ 
jpondent  toMunay  ioj  dcKription* 
oif  tU|]c,  Siratburg^  Mannhcini, 
Ma;0£  >ni  FrauLfuit,  batincludc* 
nihicleticr  nuiicr  mate  aitrao 
tiw  in  the  uantcripUan  of  tvro  of 
hii  mwi  bc4uiilul  potrnf^  "  Id 
LoTcr'i  Eif  a  Wild  Voice  Cried," 
«ad  ^'Tlae  SwiJIow  Lcavc*  her 
Ne«-" 

Ift  Augpn  1S46  Be<idoea  came 
to  England  for  »ix  wccb.  but  hii 
lUjF  wii  prolonged^  ind  bi)  move- 
menu  impeded,  b^*  ncuffllifU. 
Mr-  Goise  quoiw  a  reliiivc  of 
Beddon  10  the  cflcci  iKai  ''  for 
fix  out  of  the  ten  uiontlis  whtch  be 
ipefit  ia  Knf^UntJ,  ht  his  ihut  up 
ia  4  bedroi^m  rcadio^  and  *ai<^- 
Tckg,  and  adnuttirtf  no  visitor'* 

In  JoQc  1S47  Bcddoe«  tetunifd 
10  FfAiikfurit  wbefc  h<  foinied  a 
Jricod^bip  with  a  youn;;  baker 
lumed  Degcn<  Thia  Dc|;eD  ap- 
peart  to  bare  become  to  Beiidoe^ 
all  iJut  the  celebrated  "Po*h" 
became  lo  the  gifted  tranibtor  of 
Omar  Kharyatn,  For  lUmonthv, 
wc  arc  toJd,  he  would  aee  no  one 
but  Dcgco*     In  May  TS4S  he  left 


Frank/urt,  ttkiiig  De^en,  wbota 
be  bad  pcamadca  to  become  *s 
actor,  with  hfm.  He  Accnallf 
itDtcd  the  tJintrt  b  Zflricb  for 
OM  night  in  order  that  DcgcD 
aii|fht  appear  upon  the  bo«rdi  aa 
Hotvpur,  Bcddod  having  tau|;bt 
him  English,  and  coached  him  ia 
tic  pan  himself.  Nothing  more 
ia  known  with  any  certunty  u  to 
the  mowiccnti  of  Boddoci  and  hii 
tftrjLogc  <:ocapanion,  lave  the  facta 
tc!d  by  Mr.  Go«t?.  Briedy,  dio«* 
faci^  arcthatatBaalcBcddociwat 
aq^arjted  from  Dck^i),  and  in  a 
■late  of  deep  dejection  took  a 
room  ai  ibe  Ci<ogae  Hotel,  in 
which  early  nett  mf>minf;  lit  made 
a  deep  gash  in  hii  n£hc  lei;  with 
A  Fat^r<  The  dcuiti  need  001 
here  be  entered  lato,  suffice  ii  to 
tij  chat  aa  a  con3c<|t3CDcc  of  the 
patient'*  trjritjr  off  the  Iwtdapet 
die  wound  became  worK,  and  the 
leg  had  lobe  ampat;t  ted  below  the 
kccc^jotnt.  ^Mtcr  Uiia  he  became 
KOQCwhat  better  in  bcAltb  and 
spirim  2i\d  talked  of  going  to  Ital 
when  fully  recarcrcd. 

In  December  he  waa  able 
leave  hii  room,  and  oti  the  t6th  of 
January,  1349.  vra>  allowed  to 
Ko  into  the  town.  He  appear*  to 
have  K\7xd  thia  oppoiiunlty  10 
obiaia  the  deadly  pot»oD»  kurara, 
Btd  [n  tlic  evening  he  waa  found 
tying  on  bia  back  in  bed  inacnaible, 
with  a  lecier  written  in  pencil, 
afid  addrcued  10  Revcll  PhilUpt, 
lyin|;  folded  on  his  bo»om.  In  thb 
letter  he  lays:  "  !  ought  to  havt 
been,  among  a  variety  of  other 
tbinfr^^  a  good  pott.  Lifewaitoo 
gtcat  a  bore  on  one  pcj*,  and  diat 
ft  bad  one-"  He  died  at  ten 
o'clock  the  aarae  night,  and  wai 
bnried  under  a  eyprcu  in  the 
cemetery  o(  the  boapitaL 


ae       I 
dd 


tS^ht  <f=^^iemafCs 


Ikddw*  YW*«^^^  *^vi»«Uncc!  of 
4  pliytlcitn  viW  It  fc^«>  *  P*^*!  And 
11  it  curiout  ihit  m  tKis  ioal 
ciji^Kii^  ol  Kicnuii  *nd  poet  be 
should  hiTc  reiUtcd  the  dictum 
of  Woifdtworth  that  "poetry  w 
ilic  finer  WcAth  of  aJI  scJchlc  ''*  b/ 
anticipating  Charlcf  Djrwin*! 
theory  i«  «urclj  ju  the  fireit 
DAturatin'i  grAndfither  ^lici- 
pattd  the  general  c^ncluiioGt  oC 

'*Th«  OtiKin  of   Specie*"   In  hil 
'»  Low  of  the  Pknti.'* 

Hczc  it  a  rem^rkible  paitax^ 
which  will  b<  found  id  "Dcitb't 
Jc*t-Boafc/'  Act  t.  «,  I, : 

I  have  A  bit  of  FIAT  in  my  loul, 
And  can  m/Klt  create  my  tittle 

world. 
Had  I  been  born  a  Cooi-legged 

child,  mctiiinki 
1  might  have  fouod  the  ttcp  don 

dog  to  IDtDt 
Ami  crept  into  \\\a  oatiue, 

Bui  ficddoes,  though  a  identisi, 
was  aim  a  true  poet.  tli»  poems 
are  full  uf  bcautyi  ind  hi*  *on£> 
arc  ja  "lender  as  tun-imilicrn 
dew/'  If  there  lA  in  chem  a 
haunting  echo  of  the  Htizabcihaa 
dramatiatt,  there   aUo  clingi   va 


much  ol  hri  work  a  reniniacence 
of  SlicUcy  at  hit  prime;  witnoa 
when  h«  »iya ; 

I  begin  to  hear 
Strange  but  sweet  louada,  and  the 

luud  EutLj  dd»hing 
Of  wi««,  where  timo  into  Etcf. 

□itr 

Falti  OTcr  mined  worlds. 

Hit  Boajgi  aie  ci<|hjiiite.  The 
beauty  nf  "Th*  Svrallow  Iea¥« 
her  Neu,"  and  "  If  Thou  wdt  «atc 
Thine  Hcirt,"  it  onlf  matched  by 
the  Ijrica  wnltcn  '*  in  the  spacioui 
times  of  ilicgTcit  EliiabctJi,'*  wtiiJc 
the  dirgct  night  hive  brrn  penned 
by  Webitcr  and  the  giim  hamoar 
hare  emanated  from  Cyril  Tour- 
neur.  fiat  Bed<loct,and  heilcme, 
could  have  wricien  I»bii£iJ'9»oLjg, 
"  5<|uat>  on  a  Toid  Sconl,"  whjch» 
in  ttK  imaginaUvt  grotr«L|UCDeia, 
ia  uniivallcd  throughout  ourlitcri' 
ture. 

To  the  anuleni  of  comparative 
literjLure  Beddoet  it  jntereitingaa 
mirliinK  the  traniiiion  fiom  Shel*  I 
ley  to  Browolng,  for  there  ji  not  % 
little  mhia  work  auggcativc  ol  both 
pocta. 


Highgate 


It  II  uauafly  auppoicd  dut  ihc 
name  "High^aic**  really  mcani 
exactly  what  it  saya,  that  i»,  the 
high'gAte,  the  gale  on  the  hill- 
top, where  tolli  were  colloctcd. 
Another  caplanationj  however,  i> 
thai  it  is  derived  from  hay-gaic 
Of  hodge*gaic  (Ajiglo*S4&oj|  ^{^r, 
Ji  hedsc)r  or  gate  leading  into  a 
hedged  cnclonnrc,  the  encloiure  in 
thia  instance  bein^  the  dcmcaoe  of 
tJie  Bishop  of  London,  Harringay 


or  Momiey  Park.     But  x%  the  old 
forma  of  the  wuid  "high"  wttrtj 
audi  »  to  admit  of  coofution  with-j 
"hay"  -a  very  common  apcllin^' 
of    it  wa»    "hey" — it   doca   not 
•eem  poniblc  to  decide  ooniiivdy 
for  one  derivation  or  tnc  oiJicr. 
In  any  caic   the   hay-gate,  whch 
certainly  stood  here,  wat  alto  a 
hiflh*gatc, f rom  iti  poiiiion  on  the 
hiU-lop.    There  i*  no  docbt,  how- 
ever, as  to  whjit  "  gate  "  ia  mcaot 


b«dfie*gicc  ukI  the  to11'([ate  were 
not  id«itica]»  thoogb  thi»  is  not 
pfoved,  10  fir  ai  1  Vaow.  The 
grant  UwKd  bv  Edward  IIT. 
asthootsiiig  tbc  KTytng  of  a  roll 
At  lfal>  pUcc,  ipcatt  of  tbe  looUtj 

thic  tZir  minr  wat  in  «xiiT«rDce 
before  ihc  toll  w&i  dreamed  of, 
and  ih»i  ihc  "g«c "  whole 
meonoiiy  the  rume  cryiuUites  wai 
tfe  catnncc  iato  iLe  Bi«hop'i 
Pari. 

Highgstc  is  approached  from 
liOodon  br  IdJngtOD  and  the 
Holloway  KOad.  In  former  dayi 
:t  1a;tcT  was  veritably  ilie 
Hailnw  Way,  for  it  lay  bcl.»w  the 
level  of  :he  ground  on  both  &idet» 
uid  »irice  the  water  from  ihe 
0eld]  drained  into  it,  it  was  a 
particularly  damp  and  difficult 
thoroughfare.  Even  aa  bte  a« 
the  fint  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  bofe  the  aame  character, 
and  in  addiiDon  to  its  lutnral 
diaadractage*,  trirdlen  had  to 
Ttekcn  with  dfiperaie  and  ferociout 
thicvct.  To  Uib  day  there  are 
p«rti  oJ  the  HoUow  Way  which 
lie  coonderably  below  the  UtcI 
of  the  aboH  and  houac)  whieK 
now  hem  it  in,  «nd  wbere  itepi 
lead  down  from  paiement  to 
roadway. 

Ai  early  oa  1 3^,  and  probably 
DLUch  earlier*  there  wai  a  hcrmil 
ItvIc^  on  Highgaie  Hill,  where  he 
had  a  cell  and  a  chapel.  One 
of  thete  pio(j»  pciioni,  William 
FKclippe  by  name,  had  probably 
ftcen  many  men,  hoiic>,  and  rchicks 
ftnrt  ia  tEie  mud  of  the  Hollow 
Way*  axd  in  companion  he  mended 
the  miry  thorouglifare  with  gravel 
brought  from  the  top  Ol  the  hill. 
For   ikia   public   age  rice    he    was 


permitted  By  Edward  III,  to 
collect  a  toll  from  txaveUcrvdiinng 
a  period  of  one  year,  on  condition 
that  hp  kept  the  road  in  repair  for 
the  uwe  of  ^  our  people  parsing 
between  Hcghegaic  and  Scieth- 
felde,"  This  ii  the  fif*t  Intiance 
of  a  toU  levied  for  the  inaiiiTeDan:e 
of  the  hi*;hwray.  The  HigHgate 
hcnnii  reraaincd  a  settled  inuiiu- 
iDoa  for  many  yean  after  thii,  the 
hermiiage  being  in  the  gift  of  the 
Biihop  of  London,  So  far  aa  on 
be  gathered  from  the  reeordt, 
the  la>i  hermit  of  Ilighgate  waj 
William  FortCr  to  whom  Hiahop 
StokeAlcy  in  1551  gave,  in  addition 
to  ihc  chapel  *'  in  villa  et  paiochia 
(Ir  Homily,"  a  meutiige,  gardcrif 
and  orchard. 

But  the  hcrmii*i  roll  wat  not 
that  which  wai  collected  at  the 

hay- gate.  Tltat  had  a  difiercnt 
origin^  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourieenth  ccntoiy  the  old  road 
to  Bamei  and  St.  Albans,  hitherto 
going  by  Tallingdon  Lane,  and 
■voiding  Ki^hgtte  Hill^  wu  luper- 
feded  by  »  new  road  through ' 
llighgate  and  the  Biihop'»  Pafh. 
For  the  privilege  of  uunj:  thii 
mxicb  more  convenient  way  a  toll 
ytM  ciactcd^and  it  ii  laiti  thit  the 
tpot  whrfe  the  tolUgate  iTood  waa 
mirkcd  by  ihc  old  Gatehocie 
Tavern.  One  lide  of  thia  tavern 
was  pierced  by  an  arch  which 
rpanood  the  roadway^  and  had 
raomt  above.  Bot  the  arch 
proTcd  10  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
pajaa;:e  of  laden  waggona,  and 
it  wju  pulled  down  in  ij^*)- 

Ai  time  paiaed  on.  the  aice 
hill  grew  more  and  more  of  aii^ 
impediment  to  traffic  00  a  road 
that  waa  London^  chief  outlet  co 
the  north,  and  Tallingdon  i-ine 
wii   too   naricw  and   roundabout 
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to  be  taken  iato  u>e  igtin.  There- 
fore, in  1811,  Robert  Vaiic,  with 

the  Siiaction  of  Parliameatr  began 
to  make  3  subterranean  wa7,  three 
bandied  ^ards  long,  through  the 
hill,  to  the  right  of  the  road  then 
in  use,  but  after  ftome  month*' 
hard  work,  when  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  had  been  tun- 
nelled, the  top  of  the  passage  fell 
in,  fortunately  at  a  time  when  the 
workmen  were  absent.  This  cataj- 
trophc  led  to  the  substitution  of  a 
deep  cutting  instead  of  the  tunnel, 
and  this  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  1S13.  An  archway  was  carried 
OTcr  the  cutting,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  new  road.  It  filled  up  the 
gap  made  by  the  cutting  in  the 
old  Hornsey  or  Hagbush  Lane. 
Tolls  were  taken  here  until  1876, 
when  the  GoYernment  bought  out 
the  holdets,  and  made  the  Arch' 
way  Road  free.  In  1900  the 
arch  waa  removed,  as  its  piers 
occupied  too  much  space  in  the 
roadway. 

Before  ascending  the  hill  we  may 
notice  that  at  its  foot  Lord  Bacon 
caught  the  chill  that  uhimately 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  driving 
in  a  coach  with  one  of  the  kiQg*» 
physicians^  and  seeing  enow  on  the 
ground  it  occurred  to  him  that 
Sesh  might  be  preserved  in  anow 
just  as  well  as  in  salt.  To  put  hii 
theory  to  the  teat  he  alighted  and 
went  to  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  purchased  a  fowl,  desiring 
the  woman  of  che  cottage  to  kill 
it.  The  bird's  body  was  then 
stuffed  with  snow,  Bacon  assisUDg 
in  the  process-  "The  snow  so 
chilled  him/^  says  Aubrey^  who 
tells  the  story^  "  that  he  imme- 
diately fell  so  ill  that  he  could  not 
return  to  hia  lodging  (I  suppose 
then  at  Gray'a  Inn),  bnt  went  to 


the  Earlc  of  ArundeU's  houfte  it 
High-gate,  where  they  putt  him 
into  a  good  bed,  warmed  with  a 
panne;  but  it  was  a  damp  bed, 
that  had  not  been  layn  in  for 
about  a  yeare  before,  which  gave 
him  such  a  cold  that  in  two  or 
three  days  he  died  of  suffocation,'* 
A  little  way  up  the  hill  i» 
Whittington't  stone,  auppoied  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Whit- 
tington  heard  the  bells  ringing  r 
"Turn  again,  Whittington,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London/'  A  ciou 
originally  stood  here,  for  the 
.  purpose,  it  has  been  conjectured^ 
of  attracting  the  wayfarer's  atten* 
tion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  in- 
mates of  a  lazar-house  which  stood 
near  by.  The  cross  was  succeeded 
by  a  stone,  and  the  stooe  by  the 
present  monument,  which  forma 
the  base  of  a  gas-lamp.  It  wat 
set  here  in  iSzi.  In  1869  the 
fading  incriptioQ  was  re-cut  and 
the  railings  put  up. 

The  inscription  ia  as  f ollowa ; 

Whitiington  Stone. 

Sir  Richard   Whlttington,  thricC 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

1397,     .     .     .     Richard  IL 

1409.     ►     <     ,     Heniy  IV. 

I419,     .     .     .     Henry  V- 

Sheriff  1393* 

Like   many   other  old  JegcndSf 

however,  the  story  of  Whittington, 
his  cat,  and  the  bells,  hA^  lived  to 
see  itself  discredited,  for  to-day 
nobody  believes  it. 

The  lazar-house  spoken  of  above 
was  built  by  one  William  Pole,  on 
land  presented  to  him  for  the  pnr< 
pose  by  Edward  IV.  Pole's  pity 
for  lepers  was  the  more  sincere 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  leper  him- 


n^^gm 


a>  the  middk  of  the  fcrcQtccDtb 
ctrwMTp,  bill  tta  pirt  o*  h  ooiw 

Near  b^  ire  the  WLitltnglOD 
Almahoutei.  built  caxlj  is  the  Im 
ccctiiiy    frora    the     rcrcnciei    of 

c«n'  CoiiapJDjr,  Some  fin«  old 
hootel  ttill  itand  od  th«  itopc  of 
Uk  hlU.  Og  the  right  hind  of 
tlic  AAccDt  from  HoUowjtv  a  Crom^ 
*v¥ll  Howir,  bclJcvcJ  to  havL*  b«n 
boili  hy  the  Protector  for  hUtoo* 
io-Uw,  Gcneril  Ireton.  On  Irc- 
loc'i  tkatb  hit  widow  mirrted 
Another  officer  ia  her  fathcr'4 
■rcnf.  Licntm^c-Genenl  Flcre<> 
wood,  who  lud  A  home  it  SccAc 
Ncmr^glCAp  Cromwell  titrate  i* 
triiiiic^uUy  urJ  ro  poMCM  the 
prescribed  uiKkr)>rouno  pjiiage^ 
vrhltrb.  during  thr  rtJKtenreof  the 
oU  HighfAic  Mintion  Hoa»,  fed 
tbithci-  The  lite  of  the  Maniioa 
Hoote  it  DOW  occupicKl  b^  the 
dmfUu  Cromwell  Hou*c  j«  MX 
pretent  the  ConvalMiynt  Home  lo 
tbt  Grtit  Ormoad  Sircet  Hovf  inl. 
It  hu  a  boutifut  oih  itiircase, 
decorated  with  cjrviiigf  rcpr^ieut- 
ki{  the  Boldicrft  of  the  time  of  tha 
CommDciwcilth,  according  to  ih«ir 
difFercQt  riuJtB,  From  t^  tiirr«t 
there  ii  *o  mtgm^ent  x  view  Uut 
Hood  uid  that  ffom  Jieic  roa 
ioi|;ht  almoit  K«  into  the  middk 
of  fieit  week. 

On  the  other  tid«  of  the  ro>d  il 
Watertow  Park,  where  still  %X2X^t 
the  ounuoci  once  \  eiowh  at  Lftudcr- 
(Ule  lloiiAc,  the  former  lesldenee 
of  the  l^ftHi  of  Lauderdale.  Here 
NcH  Owf  ntK  U  laid  to  Hare  lired 
lor  VJtac  time,  tyjt  the  old  hcKiM 
hai  bC<A  moch  aliered  Isncc  ^e 
iiQiled  from  It*  window!  on  the 
Merfjp  Mooarch.    Hw  beatiiiftl 


^roqndi  ate  flow  public  propcrtj, 
the  ffifi  of  Sir  ZyA^tj  Witcflow, 
and  known  bj  hit  nimr,  Clobe  to 
Laixlerdab  Hoii»e  leood  the  little 
conage  of  Andrew  Marrell,  fiieod 
and  coUca^gc  ol  Milton.  Noihicig 
remaim  of  the  cottage  but  it* 
{foontep,  now  built  into  the  wall 
on  the  edge  of  the  pathway.  An 
iDtcfibcd  tablet  has  been  pljiccd 
above  ir  to  ccmraeinorj^ie  ibercii- 
dcoce  here  of  oitc  ai^lhgh^^W^ 
miny  noiible  inhibitinti^ 

Marvelf*  cottage  once  looked 
on  to  Arundel  Hoa»e,  the  *eat  of 
the  Marl  of  Anindcl,  which  wai  on 
the  opposite  <*da  of  the  lotd. 
Thii  Tniniioo,  fiitallj  df^moliihrd 
is  tfis.  iauid  to  bate  occupied^ 
according  to  Lloyd's  "Hinory  of 
ljigh|:ate/'  die  ilte  of  "  tbe  two 
pair«  ol  vlIIu  ntit  below  Chjti* 
ning  Hont«."  At  Anmdel  Houie 
Lorti  ChatKellor  Ba<oa  died,  and 
here,  too,  the  Lady  A ra belli 
Stuarif  couain  of  James  I.,  wai 
impfiaoued.  for  r&Oooi  *od  6taia 
policy.  It  i«  uuiaTly  believed  th^t 
aha  cofltrived  to  ocape  hence  Ja  a 
higfaly  rctfnantic  fashion,  dis- 
guiMttff  herself  ■•  a  nun,  by 
"drawing  on  i  pdr  of  great 
French-fjihionrd  how  orer  h«r 
pttiicotrs,  pitting  oa  a  m«n't 
doahlet,  a  man  iyke  pemiqtie, 
with  k>Qg  locks  oret  her  hair,  a 
blacke  hftt,  bUcke  cloakc,  rutset 
booifS  with  rod  topn,  and  a  npiet 
by  her  tide."  But  Lloyd,  rtferred 
to  abort,  says  that  after  thineeu 
months*  ImpriwnmcDt  at  Aroiulel 
Home  the  La<ly  Ar^belU  wis  re* 
moved  to  Eait  Barn^t,  and  from 
there  accomplished  her  lamoni 
flight. 

We  cannot  now  tnce  Um  dw«V 
lia^s  of  the  aAoy  other  Datable 
foU  who  at  om  time  and  anoihtt 
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Lave  lived  in  thli  fiTourite  old 
*aburb.  We  can  but  mention 
the  namcA  of  Coleridge,  Leigti 
Huntr  Williun  and  Maiy  Howin, 
Rutkia,  Dr,  SachcTerell,  Mr,  Bar- 
bauld,  who  married  M]»  Aiken, 
Charlca  Matthews,  the  actor,  and 
George  MorUnd,  the  druakard 
and  painter.  So  much  for  the 
more  remote  pan.  The  mott 
celebrated  inhabitant  of  recent 
yean  was  the  Baroneii  Burdett- 
CoDtts,  who  lived  at  Hollj  Lodge, 

Highgate  Chnrch  has  no  anti- 
quity to  boast  of,  it  atanda  on 
the  site  of  the  Mansion  Hoaae, 
built  b^  Sir  William  Ashnnt,  Lord 
Maj'or  of  Londcm,  a  handsome 
dwelling  with  an  Inigo  Jones 
itaircaae  and  rich  earrings  and 
tapestry.  The  house  was  pulled 
down  in  i  S30,  and  the  new  church 
built  ia  its  place  and  consecrated 
in  1832. 

For  the  remains,  or  rather  the 
memorial,  of  the  ancient  hermitage 
chapel  we  must  go  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  founded  in  1561  by 
Sir  Roger  Cholmely,  who  was 
afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
The  school  was  enriched  by 
Bishop  Grindul,  who  gave  it,  with 
other  property,  the  old  chapel  of 
St,  Michael,  once  held  by  the 
hermits.  But  since  this  chapel 
was  at  that  time  the  only  place  of 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
still  continued  to  be  used  by  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  and  not  ex- 
clusively by  the  school.  Once  a 
month,  however^  the  congregation 
were  obliged  to  communicate  at 
their  parish  churches,  that  la  to 
My,  at  St,  Pancras  or  at  Homsey, 
between  which  two  parishes  High- 
gate  was  divided-  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  hermitage  chapel 
and  its  site  is  somewhat  confusedi 


but  the  old  building  leems  to  have 
vanished  among  the  additioni  and 
alterations  made  to  Cholmely'i 
KhooL  The  chapel  erected  in  ita 
itead  may  or  may  not  have  been 
on  the  same  site.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  it  was^  but  I 
find  it  nowhere  definitely  stated 
that  such  was  the  case.  This 
later  chapel,  fimshed  in  1578, 
remained  the  place  of  worship  for 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  in 
course  of  time  it  became  dilapi- 
dated and  was  taken  down.  Ine 
Grammar  School  chapel,  conae- 
aated  in  1867,  stands  on  the 
eiact  site  of  the  former  Highgate 
chapel,  but  is  not  so  long  or  so 
wide.  Some  of  the  monumenis 
from  the  old  building  found  a 
home  in  the  new  church*  and 
others  were  removed  to  Hom- 
sey, 

The  rules  for  the  government 
of  Cholmely's  school  were  licensed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  ap- 
proved by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
they  concerned  the  master  as  much 
aa  the  pupils.  They  enacted  that 
the  master  was  to  be  "  honest  and 
learned/'  a  "graduate  of  good, 
sober,  and  honest  conversation, 
and  no  light  person.*'  He  was  to 
read  morning  and  evening  prayert 
on  Saturday,  and  on  the  vigils  of 
feasts  and  holy  days.  But  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month  he  was 
not  to  say  morning  prayer  in  the 
chapel,  because  the  inhabitant! 
of  Highgate  were  then  appointed 
to  attend  their  parish  churches. 
He  was  forbidden  to  commit  any 
'^  manner  of  waste"  upon  any  of 
the  houses,  or  to  "intermeddle 
with  the  felling  or  lopping  of  any 
of  the  timber-trees  growing  about 
the  chapel/'  or  upon  any  of  the 
lands,  without  leave,   and  np<» 


ic  w»i  HOT  10  be 
absent  from  h\t  poti  more  dun 
tea  dapyfirly.  ind  noi  that  much 
MTC  for  an  utk^I  caate. 

Evciy  achoJ^r  upon  adraiiUDcc 
wu  TO  pay  lourpcacc  for  boob, 
wHteh  booki  vrcrc  to  rd&aia  cl*e 
proMftT  <^  t^c  school. 

The  old  GatchoQie  Tarcra  » 
bclicred  to  bave  itood  ntbcre 
the  Bishop's  entrance  or  colj-gaie 
Aackaily  vr*i.  It  owed  a  far 
wider  felcbniy^  bowtter,  to  the 
old  fcrtmonjof  "swcariaj^  on  tte 
honu"  4  piece  of  witJtw  oon- 
$ttac  which  ippean  to  have 
afforded  great  amoscment  to  the 
p4tront  of  the  hotiK.  Tlie  coin- 
panr  beioj^  ai*embl<d  in  the 
parlour,  (he  *"  horni,"  fiied  on  a 
pole,  v^rc  Mt  near  the  Pcr»oci 
jbuut  to  lAe  die  oitb,  whiJc  the 
liodlord  idniiniiifrcd  a  lengthy 
pddic^i  beftnaiD^  tKua: 

"  Uprtinding  uid  uncorered! 
SiJence  I  TaU  notice  what  I  now 
■ay  to  yon,  for  iJut  U  the  firat 
word  of  your  oith,  mind  thati 
YoD  nuft  aclnowledfc  oic  to  be 
your  adopted  father;  I  tauic  ac- 
knowledge  you  lo  be  my  adopted 
MO.  If  yoa  dunul  *^t\\  luc  fiihcr, 
yon  forfeit  a  battle  of  wine ;  if  1 
do  DOC  call  yott  w)n,  I  forfeit  the 
ntn«.  And  now,  my  good  aon, 
if  you  are  traTeUing  through  thii 
viUagc  of  HigJi^tc,  Aud  you  have 
no  BOihey  in  your  pocket,  go  cxM 
for  1  bonk  of  wine  at  i&y  hou»e 
von  think  propa  to  go  lo»  and 
bock  it  lo  yoat  fiihcr*a  score.  If 
yoa  hiTe  any  fricnJi  with  ywi, 
you  raiy  trc*t  them  *t  wfll,  but 
if  you  have  money  of  yoar  own 
you  molt  pay  (or  it  foutu^i"  and 
to  ODL,  ^nd  10  on,  etidirg  with  an 
injtiACttOO  to^kiA  the  borni,  oi 
M  prvtty  gifl  if  you  lee  on*  here, 
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which  you  like  bat,  and  be  free 
of  Higbg-te/' 

To  the  Sttnday  ordiriRry  St  th^ 
Gare  Hou*^,  it  la  uid»  there  once 
came  i  visitor  who  fell  m  Jore 
with  the  pretty  maidiefvant  who 
waiud  upon  him.  In  ducctmtic 
he  proposed  marrii^e  to  her,  >od 
wai  accepted,  the  geotlenan 
eipLuocd  ihat  he  wsi  occupied 
by  buudCM  all  the  week,  but  that 
h<  iJ^ouId  dine  a  hunic  cieiy 
Sunday.  rcmrriSn^  to  hit  occopa- 
tion  OB  Monday  mominK.  He 
promised  to  invest  in  hii  wife'* 
name  the  mm  of  jTjooo,  but  be 
stipulated  that  the  wa»  never  to 
aeek  to  know  who  he  wat  or  what 
his  occtipatioa.  Site  agreed  and 
they  were  wedded,  ud  tired 
happily  for  a  wbPe,  till  the  lady'i 
curioiity  got  tbc  better  uf  her 
One  Mondiy  the  lurreptitiomly 
followed  licT  husband  to  London, 
And  spying  npon  hti  moiemcuta 
diicovercd  that  ho  was  a  Strand 
crt>Min^-i  weeper.  Then  she  came 
out  of  ambnih  and  reviled  bim, 
aod  he,  finding  her  faithleas  to 
her  birgiin,  tooik  leave  of  bis  wife, 
and  was  never  teen  by  fier  again. 

The  Gtvvc  h  mcmucable  aa 
liavinff  been  the  rctidence  of  Cole*^ 
ridxe.  who  lived  in  the  third 
house.  He  attncced  to  liighgate 
many  notable  visitors,  among  them 
Charles  Lauib,  Wordkworui,  and 
Emerson^  The  Grove  wii  oooe 
known  ai  Hifihgatc  Green,  and  is 
so  referred  to  in  an  M  song : 

Let  lu  be  aeen  on  Hygatc  Giem, 
To  dance  for  the  hononr  of  Hol- 

loway, 
Since  we  are  come  hither,   let'a 

ipare  for  no  leather. 
To  d^ncc  for  the  honour  of  Ilol- 

loway. 
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Fond  Square,  cloie  b^,  ii  named 
hom  the  pond  that  was  made  ithea 
the  hermiC,  William  Phdippe,  dug 
grarel  here  for  the  repair  of  the 
way  between  Highgate  and  Isling- 
ton. The  space  left  hy  the  ie» 
moval  of  the  gravel  twcame  filled 
with  watcTj  to  the  yyj  and  benefit 
of  the  Highgate  Tillagcrfl.  The 
pond,  however,  ii  now  a  thing  of 
the  paat. 


Iti  large  cemetery  lendi «  nwlaiH 
chol^  celebrity  to  modem  High- 
gate.  It  incladei  >ome  of  tha 
grounds  fonncrly  belonging  to  th* 
old  Mansion  Houm,  and  waa  con- 
■ecrated  hy  the  fiiibop  of  Lcmdon 
in  1839.  Herc»  among  othera 
who,  when  liring,  were  remarkable 
among  their  fellows,  George  Eliot 
and  G.  H.  Lewe«  lie  aide  hj 
side. 


Societies  and  Institutes 

Arrangements 


Tkb  folbwing  are  among  the 
lectures  which  will  be  given  at 
the  Royal  IiisTiTimoH  (Albe- 
marle Street,  W,)  in  February 
and  March : 

On  February  16.  Professor  J,  J, 
Thomson, "  RSntgen,  Cathode  and 
Positive  Raya,"  at  three  o'clock. 
Also  r>n  February  13,  and  March  Z, 
9,  j6,  and  13. 

On  February  aS.  Dr.  W, 
Martin,  Assistant- Director  of  the 
Royal  Picture  Gallery,  at  The 
Hague,  "  Old  Dutch  Paintings  and 
Painters,"  at  three  o'clock.  Also 
on  March  7. 

On  March  I.  Count  de  Bois- 
dari.  Councillor  of  the  Italian 
Embassy,  '^  Dante  in  the  Critical 
and  Poeiical  Worb  of  Catducci," 
at  nine  o'clock. 

On  March  14.  Dr.C.W.Salceby, 
*'  Biology  and  Progress,"  at  three 
o'clock.     Also  on  March  21. 

On  March  15.  Professor  J,  J. 
Thomson,  "  Rays  of  Positive 
Electricity,"  at  nine  o'clock. 

Only  membeis  and  their  friends 
arc  admitted  to  the  Friday  evctiing 
meetings. 


The  FotK-Low  Sociitt  (ti 
Albemarle  Street,  W,)  haa  pro* 
yisionally  arranged  for  the  rcaaiiif 
of  a  paper  on  "L'Ar;  of  th» 
Transference  of  Conditional  CutmI 
in  Morocco,"  by  Dr,  Weatermarcfc« 
on  February  ao,  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  following  papers  have  bectt 
promised:  "Homeric  Folk-Lor^,'* 
by  Mr.  W,  Crooke;  "A  Daniah 
Survival,"  by  Dr.  H,  F.  Feilberg, 
The  dates  arranged  for  these  papera 
will  be  announced  in  due  course^ 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  tiM 
Royal  Historical Socirrr  will  b< 
held  on  February  11,  at  5  r.M.  On 
March  21,  at  the  same  hour,  Mr, 
J.  F,  Chance  will  read  a  paper  on 
'*  The  Northern  Treaties  of  1710* 
20," 

By  permission  of  the  Benchera, 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  are 
held  in  the  Lectnre  Hall,  Field 
Court,  Gray'i  Inn. 

The  AMTHaopoLOGiCAL  Initi- 
TtJT£  will  hold  meetings  at  3  Han- 
over  Square,  W„  on  February  %6 
and  March  la,  at  S  p.m. 

Meetings  of  theRoTAL  Micio- 
scoFicAL  SociiTT  wU)  bfi  bcld  at 
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20  Huiortr  S<iu^e,  W.*  on 
Fcbrairr  zo  «i>d  Mitrtb  ao  *t 
Sp.m.  On  Pebrouyioihfi  follow, 
iag  pipcn  win  be  read:  "An 
EifTf  Criuciijn  of  tite  Abbe 
Uwoo,"  by  Mr.  ;j.  W,  Gorion; 
"  Some  Tudlgrijl  of  Uic  SikLiiu 


HinuUr4/',by  Mr.  Jim»  MuTTAj; 
"On  Some  Rhiiopodi  imtix  the 
Sikkxm  HiGDEiLiyft,"  d^  Dr.  Eu^^ae 
Rroiri]<  There  ivilL  in  aJditton, 
be  an  cihibilioD  cf  tlJJci  of  mu^ioe 
zoologicaj  object!  knt  by  Mr. 
FUtteii. 


1 


TrtfMjrffn'om 


Til  uiDtial  genenl  mcetinft  of  tbe 
A irmitopo LOGICAL  iNniTun  ivu 
held    oD    TDC«il«yp    Jjinuuy    >j| 
Frototor  W.    CowUnd,    F.5.A., 
Ptnideat,  in  ihc  chiir.     The  R^ 
potD  ol  liie  CooBcU  and  TrcAiarcr 
umg  been  accepted,  titc  Preii- 
deaiddivorcdbtiiiddrcHoa  "Tli( 
I>oJra«ii|    ind    Burul   Moundi  of 
t^   H^Hf  Lmpcron   of    l«pin." 
It  11  cxtretnelf  probiblc  ui^t  the 
JipJOCM  obtained    the    idea    of 
riUin^  moundk  from  chc  CliiLetc, 
lh«  cs«ifG4t  bufifll  Qiouiid  i&  Cai^« 
[ditinff  trock   i$48  ft.c.     Little  it 
fkoowti  about  the  earlicK  Jip^acie 
^nuMindt,  bji  die  Utcr  one}  are 
mlwap  noie  or  to*  Urge   lod  m- 
Tirubljr   contAiQ    «ithcr  a  Mrco- 
phagui  or  doliQCQ.     There  la  20 
ciucmdy  great  nuiabcr  oi  thcic 
IVftCMudi  in   Jipao,  and  Profcftor 
■Oowland  himielf  caanmcd  four 
buadred  and  «ix.     It  ii  of  uatcrcvt 
note  that    the    dolmcas    arc 
WMjt  JKar  ihc  coast  or  in  the 
ai  of  1^  larger  rivcn^  which 
|C|K)uip  10  the  fici  that  ai  ihe  ttmc 
^  €>l  tKeif  crcctiod  the  japanoeooly 
Oocnpqed  tbeae  dUtricu,  the  other 
parta  of  the  counuy  bebg  iohabn 
ted  hj  the  primitiTc  ab^i^o^^ 
the  Ainu,     The  diitribniioai  ol 
^he  cftily   Imperul   mouDdi  ia  oi 
impnrtancc  hittork'ally.    They  arc 
lorind  in  four  diAtricts,  which  soe* 
CO  pro*«  thut  at  an  eirly  dale  the 
ComiBy  had   im>  i:cnual  govcr&- 


toent,  but  that  there  were  it  Icait 
foar  iiidtpendeQt  tribei  each  occii- 
pying  one  of  ihc  diatricti  vrbcrc 
the  lAr^c  Impcikl  moazida  a/o 
found.  The  dateof  tli^iemoanda 
i«  between  die  kcodJ  century  a.c. 
and  the  afth  or  tilth  of  our  era. 

The     Imperial     moundj     are 
dotablv,  with  ■  eo&icAl  peaJi  at  on< 
end.     They  are  all  of  very  great 
iixe  and  are  tenaced  and  n»ated. 
In  plut  the;r  arc  mcq  to  be  a  com- 
binat^Q  of  the  square  and  circular 
roficiiM,  but  wh«ther  this  hai  4oy 
aieni^cance  iv  not  knomi>     One 
intercuing  feature  »  ihjt  roiiud 
each  terrace  a  seriei  of  terra^cotta 
lubca,  "  Hiiniwt/'  about  ei{^[een 
inclx«4  htjh  add  hfic«n  broad,  ire 
let  in  rows.    They  tnay  potttblj 
luYe  been  placed  there  for  itrtic* 
nira]  rea»n>,  but  tbey  td^j  rcprc* 
Kiit   the  wires,  attendaata^  etc, 
wbo   fomiaHy   were    buried  wiiin 
the  Kmperor.     Tbia  practice  vn» 
djaco&tina^d  is  the  jear  2  ox.* 
and  by  an  Imperial  decree  lena- 
cotta  figure*  were  lubititutcd  for 
tbo  bnoaa  victiau,  Man/of  tbcM 
figerei  baTe  bwn  foond,  aad  in 
ion»  cue*  ihcT  terminate  in  1 
-  Haniwa." 

The  largest  of  the  Imperul 
raosnd*  arc  in  the  Central  Pro- 
rinees :  the  larfcit  of  all  la  two 
thoiAsand  feet  long  At^i  corcri 
appionmstely  an  area  of  eighty- 
four  acrca. 
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The  intermeat  always  took  pUce 
in  the  coDical  peak  of  the  circular 
part  of  the  mounds.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  entirely  artificial,  but 
occasionally  a  natural  eminence 
haa  been  turned  to  account. 

The  address  wa*  illustrated  by 
drawings,  plan*,  photographs,  and 
lantern  slides  shovring  specimens 
of  the  objects  disinterred.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  addieas  Professor 
D,  J.  Cunningham,  F.R.S,,  was 
installed  as  Presidant  of  the  Insti^ 
tute  for  the  ensuing  year. 

An  interesting  paper  on  Regent 
Street  was  read  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  by  Mr. 
Mervyn  Macartney  on  February  8. 
In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he 
said  : 

I  have  taken  the  subject  of  my 
paper,  "  Regent  Street,"  to  mean 
the  line  of  route  from  St.  Jamcs^ 
Park  to  Regent's  Park  ;  and  since 
to  have  omitted  Waterloo  Place 
and  Poccland  PUce  would  have  cut 
out  two  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  matter  in  hand,  £ 
will  include  them  io  our  survey. 

To  begin  with  the  top  end  of 
the  street.  What  is  now  Park 
Crescent  was  pasture  land  known 
as  Duppersficid,  long  after  Port- 
land PUce  had  been  erected.  It 
formed  part  of  Marylebone  Park, 
which  aitond.;d  scuth wards  to 
Mortimer  Street,  and  was  portion 
of  a  Royal  manor  belonging  to 
Henry  VIII.  In  his  reign  hunt- 
ing in  this  manor  was  strictly  pre- 
served for  Royalty.  The  manor 
house  itself  was  situated  nearly  at 
the  top  of  High  Street,  Maryle- 
bone, 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
Marylebone  should  really  be 
Marylebourne  :  i.ir.,  the  church  of 


St.  Mary  by  the  burn,  Tyburn. 
(This  district  of  Tybnm  wa»  a 
large  one,  extending  roughly  from 
Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Pad- 
dington  east  and  west,  and  from 
St.  ]ohn*sWood  to Oiford  Street.) 
The  origin  of  the  name  \%  some- 
what curious.  The  diitrict  of 
Marylebone  took  its  appellation  in 
order  to  sever  its  connection  with 
Tyburn,  which  had  got  into  bad 
odour  owing  to  the  ciccutionB 
held  at  Tyburn  gallows,  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  Edgwarc 
Road. 

In  some  maps  of  the  Portland 
Estate,  the  region  of  Portland 
Place  is  set  out  differently  from 
its  present  condition.  The  site 
of  the  Langham  Hotel  is  put 
down  as  Queen  Anne^s  Square, 
and  from  it  radiate  two  street! 
north-west  and  north-east,  called 
respectively  Langham  Street  and 
PcrtUnd  Street.  This  scheme 
was  abandoned,  and  Lord  Foley 
bought  the  Langham  Hotel  site, 
with  the  proviso  that  nothing 
should  be  built  to  interrupt  hit 
view  to  the  north. 

To  come  to  our  street  itself. 
Information  about  the^  first 
period  is  meagre  in  the  extreme; 
indeed  we  have  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  such  old  prints  u 
have  come  down  to  us.  These 
show  us  a  very  different  scene  from 
the  present  wide  and  populous 
thoroughfare.  We  see  a  long, 
ugly,  and  irregular  "street"— if 
that  be  not  too  grand  a  name  with 
which  to  dignify  it — frequented 
by  people  of  more  than  doubtful 
reputation-  Amongst  these  were 
counted  even  highwaymen,  who 
had  a  noted  house^of-call  in  a 
certain  livery  stable  somewhere 
in  the  street.  Lord  Macaulav  tcll5 


m  thiT  to  KiDj?  Charic*  II.'« 
rctgQ  '■he  nho  then  rambled  lo 
vrhjii  U  DOW  the  gajr^ii  And  mott 
crowded  pan  o(  RcRcn:  Su«t. 
found  KimKlf  in  m  Witudc,  and 
wu  iomciiiacs  to  Jonun:itc  ai  10 
hftTe  ■  ibot  at  a  woodcod/'  At 
thit  lifflCi  it  muit  be  Tf'tnembcffd, 
Oxford  Street  wja  a  country  roid 
runoirtx  beiwetn  higK  hrd^v. 
Thii  u  practicitly  ill  the  inlor- 
BUtiof]  wc  h4fc  concerning  the 
early  history  of  Regent  Street, 
It  uko  ct  bicL  no  further  thin 
the  year  1600;  but,  indeed,  the 
lobjcci  of  the  paper  ii  comprj- 
lively  a  modem  ioaJ,  wIk^ii  wc 
CAiuider  tliat  Oiford  Street^  Pic- 
cadilly, xtd  The  Mai!  C4ti  xticc 
iheir  history  back  alniCHt  to  Roman 
timcf. 

Before  d«tai^g  the  pljTtnin^ 
andrecomtructionof  Rtgent  Sirret 
itsdf,  wie  tnust  icU  of  the  buildms 
of  Carlioa  Hoote.  Although  tlib 
mij  scftin  at  AtM  light  to  be 
Wfncwbat  iirelevaat^  it  will  be 
foQnd  in  fa^t  to  be  most  ejtix- 
nentlr  to  the  pmnt :  for«  had  it 
aot  been  for  tbe  eiiticnce  of 
Ciritoo  Hoqie,  and  Regcnt'^Tifk 
u  welJ,  Rc>ceat  Street  mt^hi  never 
haveeome  into  ctiitm^c-.  CarUon 
Ho^ie,  thcD*  wa»  built  for  Lord 
Carlton  in  1709.  On  hii  death, 
it  paoed  to  hit  nephew  Richard 
^oy\Cy  Carl  of  Bujlin^ton,  the 
arcbitecf,  who,  in  173?,  fr^vc  it  to 
hiinocher,  the  Counteta  Dowajjcr 
of  Barlinjtoa,  who  to  her  turn— 
lad  in  the  lamt  year — told  it  to 
Frederick,  Pfin^c  of  Walcj,  the 
father  of  G<wrf-e  ETI. 

The  hoQtc  wai  ortf[iii>l^  ^  rc<J 
bric^  in  the  ityle  of  QiKtu  Anat : 
but  PiiQce  Frederic^:,  on  ukin^ 
ponetMOO  of  it,  fronted  it  wiilt 
aiORc.     Sif  Robert  Taylor  14  takl 


to  hare  beem  the  arcStitect,  [Q 
I73f  Fhicroft,  or  tuioc  oilier, 
drew  a^t  a  plan  for  ilt  improre- 
cient-  Attadiod  to  the  Uon$c 
tv«i-«  large  gardea«,  taid  by  Wal* 
pole  10  hare  been  U>d  out  in 
imitaijon  u1  Pofw's  gaideiis  at 
Twicfcrnhjm,  wfiich  contiinc^i, 
amoTiett  other  objects  of  intcfcn, 
a  caica^c  designed  by  Kent,  and 
a  large  ^rote  of  treef  hoIdinjE  a 
fOoLeiyt  wliitli  was  not  deserted 
by  the  ftJoU  till  iSa;.  The  htniM 
stood  oppotiiewhat  it  now  Water- 
loo Place,  looiin^  north,  and  the 
loreeoun  was  later  divided  frocn 
Pall  Mall  by  a  lonft  riiLge  of  cul- 
Dmni,  supporting  noihing*  Hence 
the  well-known  lino: 

drr  colofftne^  ch^  staiv  qnaf 
NoQ  ftapiamo  in  vefiti. 

which  raeans  litefally  "  My  dear 
column^  what  arc  you  doins 
there  i  ^  Here  the  columns  are 
suppoied  to  answer^  *'  We  haves*! 
the  faintest  idea/* 

Witli  Fcfereocc  to  this  eokko-- 
nadc,  a  witty  remark  of  Lord 
North's  ii  reported  ;  though  tome 
claim  it  for  Sheridan.  It  10  hap* 
pcncd  that  whik  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  houfte  had  a  row  of  pillan 
in  front  of  it,  York  (now  i>oTer) 
Houtc,  the  reiidcnco  of  the 
Prince's  brother,  had  a  circaUr 
coiart.  Lord  North  Mid^  **11ien 
the  Duke  of  York  hai  been  sent, 
as  it  would  ftceiD,  to  the  Roond 
House,  and  the  PriiKc  of  Walei 
to  the  pillory," 

This  house  witnessed  many 
cirrjordinary  scpnef.  ft  law,  in 
I749i  Fredefiek,  PriBCC  of  Wales, 
bold  secret  conclave,  and  make 
ixiW  amngcments  for  what  thoulU 
occui  on  his  father*)  death,  even 
to  the  fraiming  of  a  new  civil  list 
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Thi»  Priticc'i  death  in  I751,  doc» 
not  tttm  to  have  been  any  great 
lo»   to   the  commuiiity.     In  Lit 

lifetime  he  would  go  di»gui»ed  to 
cee  buU-baiting,  and  he  wafl  a 
royal  patron  to  fortune- tcUcra. 
He  allowed  Lady  Archibald 
Hamilton  to  build  hcnclf  apart- 
ments looking  on  to  the  garden  of 
the  house,  so  that  he  might  visit 
her  sccietly.  It  was  this  Prince 
who,  in  anawet  to  the  fulsome 
flatteries  of  Pope,  the  poet  and 
satirist,  eipresaed  his  surprise 
thutt  '*!  wonder  that  you  who 
are  10  seTerc  on  kings  should  be 
ao  complimentary  to  mc,"  '*  Oh, 
sir/'  said  Pope,  "  that  is  bccauae 
I  like  the  lion  before  his  claws  are 
full  grown," 

In  17S3,  Holland  repaired  and 
beautified  the  house  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (who  was  afterwards 
George  IV,),  He  added  a  por- 
tico  with  sii  Corinthian  columns. 
His  details  he  took  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
Above  this  was  a  frieze,  and  a 
tympanum  with  the  Prince's 
aims.  In  1784,  Gtorge,  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  two  consecutive  days 
gave  banquets  of  the  most  gor- 
geous description  to  celebrate 
Fox's  return  for  Westminster. 
This  was,  of  comse,  in  entire  dis- 
regard of  his  father's  wishes. 
This  house  was  modernised  in 
178S,  and  again,  internally,  in 
1815.  In  1789  the  Prince 
received  at  Carlton  House  a 
deputation  oSering  him  the 
Regency,  which  later  on  he 
accepted- 

During  this  time  the  famous 
Beau  Brummel  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  Cadton  House  ^  but 
he  and  the  Prince  fell  outj  and  he 
ceased  to  visit  there.    Some  time 


after  the  Prince  invited  the  Bean 
to  dinner  again.  So  overjoyed 
was  Brummel  at  dining  once  more 
with  his  old  friend,  diat  he  tofik 
a  triHe  too  much  wine — no  great 
matter  in  those  days;  but  the 
Prince  turned  to  his  neighbour 
and  said  in  a  voice  audible 
throughout  the  room:  ^'  I  think 
we  had  better  order  Mr.  Bmm- 
mel^s  carriage  before  he  gets  quite 
drunk," 

In  George  IV .'s  time  the  poet 
Moore  was  a  constant  guest  at 
Carlton  House,  He  has  left  the 
following  description  of  the 
Prince's  breakfast-room  during 
the  height  of  the  season; 

^'  Methought      the      Prince     in 

whiskered  state 
Before  me  at  hii  breakfast  late; 
On  one  side  lay  unread  petitions. 
On  toother  hints  from  five  phyai- 

ciani; 
Here    trade«men*s    bills,    official 

papers. 
Notes  from  *  my  lady,'  drama  for 

vapours ; 
There   plana  for   saddles,  tea  and 

toast. 
Death-warrants  and — Thi  Morning 

Post:' 

In  1S14,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  the 
famous  Nash  designed  a  reception- 
room  in  the  gardens  of  Cailtoa 
House,  It  had  twenty-four  sidei, 
and  a  curious  roof,  and  was  izo 
feet  in  diameter.  Afterwards  it 
was  given  to  Woolwich,  and  it 
now  a  museum  for  naval  and 
military  models. 

In  **  The  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales,"  the  writer  dcscribei, 
in  a  tone  of  rapturous  admirattonp 
the  splendours  of  Carlton  House. 
There  was   a   crimson    d£awing<> 


rooco,  i  clrcuUr  cupoLi-raoai,  i 
tlucine*roon,  u>d  a  roM-Mtta 
djiwiog-room.  Prom  tlic*e  d«- 
■cripiion  it  ii  cndcnt  ibit  ibr 
ijatcrk>T  of  the  houM  was  of  the 
nioit  ^gooDi  dftcfiptioa;  but 
whether  it  vu  in  the  bctt  oj  ustc 
It    wty   <loabiful,      FoT   intiaiKC 

cooler valoTv  de«tj£ncd  br  Thomu 
Hopper,  iftft  Htnrr  VI  l.'*ch«peU 
I  Amoo^  oiber  aputiacfitff  wji  a 
vuiteoci  1  l<mcr  floor,  which  iv«ft 
a*ed  foe  doomttc  purpo*^  and 
familt^  parties.  'Ihh  vns  6c* 
lifincd  by  Niih.  and  coafiiled 
of  ■  gold  ft)  drawm^'toom,  a 
"goihic  diajng-f ooiii "  4nJ  the 
mtov«-iQenr>oacd  **  ipkndtd  " 
gotbic  cOffiKrmoiT. 

In  lomcwhai  TioUfit  ccnuait 
lo  tk'tt  nncnticdl  aimiraitOD  h 
the  foUowirig  cair«ct  iron  (be 
**  Tout  of  a  FoftigTierio  KngUftd" 
(lSt5)^^<Thou|th  the  roral  -  -  * 
palacn  are  amoD];  th«  miMt 
rcnuAable  in  London^  xhty 
9ttrc  to  >how  bow  Ihtlc  ibc 
dkgnilj  of  ihe  ioT«rci(0  h  re* 
aprctod  in  EnjiUnd  in  eompartion 
with  other  couniriet  o(  Europe 
,  .  .  -  Theft  ire  io  Piiii  m»ny 
hotcb  prdcrabk  lo  Carl  con 
Houav^"  Tbe  portico,  wbi^S  only 
served  to  coDCcal  the  bouM  from 
VaW  \U\\f  then  cone*  in  for 
•ercre  critkiim.  At  rcgardt  the 
other  fdtufct  of  the  c-KtcfioTr 
they  w«re  Apparently  not  vrry 
strikmjt.  The  fagjdc  had  a  ccQUc 
and  two  irings.  It  wat  raiticated, 
and  wiiLoui  pdabcen.  The  rn- 
tablatarc  md  biliuttadc  cooccAled 
ibc  roof  JrofQ  vkw. 
The  whok  of  CarUoQ  Houte 
^^ai  p«Ued  dovra  in  1S28,  to  nuke 
^■goiD  lot  the  ccairal  ofezuDg  of 
^KKmW^oo   Place,       SooM    oi    the 


Corinthian  colttiDmfiom  the  col- 
onnade ware^  ated  in  the  portico 
of  the  Natiooa'  GaUny.  Othor 
folamna  vrere  emplofed  tn  lh« 
dupet  at  Budinfrham  Palace.  The 
mtcrior  liecoratioai  were  for  the 
[Doit  part  lemoved  vo  the  latt* 
fiamcd  pUcci  I 

In  July  of  the  jrear  179J  tl)« 
Trcaturf  empowered  Fordj'ce,  wiio 
wai  tiien  Sorvexor-Genot^l,  10 
ofi«r  a  pfcmiLim  of  j^toco  for  tiie 
bc«E  plan  for  bailding  oa  the  Maiy* 
]«bone  ICitat*. 

}ohn  Naih,  who  wai  the  archi- 
tect and  lurveyor  to  ihc  Wood* 
and  Foreiti  Commtiaion,  and  also 
one  of  tlvc  aichjtccu  atuchul  to 
the  Board  of  Worli,  lubmiited  a 
plan,  in  which  he  «a»  agisted  bv 
jaioea  Morgan,  a  tormcf  pupil, 
thcwmg  detached  villas.  There 
vrtis  »lto  tcot  io  a  pUa  by  Lcrcrtoo 
ind  Chavnerr  of  a  more  urban 
characicTt  aivd  also  one  by  Wliite. 
Naih's  plan*  were  approved. 

After  Uit  the  Cfowik  obtained 
an  Ac  tol  Parliament  af  id  appointed 
a  Coni[ni»iion  10  form  a  park  in 
accordance  with  Naih'e  placi. 
Marylebone  Firk,  at  Regent* • 
Part  tiaf  then  Lnown^  wat  begun 
in  idia.  About  the  same  time 
Park  Cretc«ni  and  Square  aod  the 
adjoinini;  tireets  were  comf^eted. 

At  diis  time  the  Prmce  Regent 
eoDceiied  the  noticn  oi  building 
an»»»ion  (or  hiia»c!f  in  the  pari, 
and  d«<ired  Ac^mr  mcani  a(  com- 
municaiioa  with  Carlton  House. 
This  was  the  ^nesis  of  Rej^ent 
Street.  Nash  was  commissxtocd 
to  Uy  Jt  outpacd  id  t8lj  thewotfk 
waa  actually  taken  in  band.  1a 
the  cofiat  met  ion  Nash  did  not  find 
his  way  entirely  tmcoil,  thou|{h  in 
one  particular  he  was  tcttaiii]/ 
foituQato. 
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When  Lord  Foley  bnih  Foley 
House  in  1778,  to  the  deiigns  of 
James  Wjratt,  he  had  stipulated 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the 

ground  landlord,  that  no  other 
building  should  ht  erected  to  the 
north.  Z^ter  on  this  prohibition 
considcTablyembarrassedtheDuke. 
But  the  brothers  Adam,  the  archi* 
tect3,  cleverly  evaded  the  difficulty 
by  building  Portland  Place,  on  a 
moat  sumptuous  scale,  of  the  same 
width  aa  Foley  House. 

It  strikes  one  as  strange  that 
such  Ene  mansions  should  have 
been  erected  on  this  spot  at  a  time 
when  the  new  road  had  not  been 
formed,  and  when  Foley  House 
blocked  the  south  end  of  it  (Dup- 
persficld  shut  it  in  at  the  north 
end,  GO  that  it  could  only  be  ap- 
proached by  a  roundabout  route 
from  Harley  Street  or  Great 
Portland  Street).  Looking  at  the 
scheme  as  shown  in  contemporary 
plans,  it  does  not  seem  a  good 
speculation  :  but  when  Nash  came 
on  the  scene  all  this  was  changed, 
for  he  made  it  the  connection  be- 
tween his  new  street  and  Park 
Crescent. 

So  far  Nash  had  his  street 
ready  made,  but,  to  continue,  he 
had  to  buy  up  Foley  House  and 
grounds.  This  cost  him  £70,000, 
After  this,  through  some  disagree- 
ment with  Sir  James  Langham,  he 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  plan  of 
bringing  his  street  straight  over 
the  site  of  Foley  House,  and  con- 
structed in  its  stead  the  present 
Langham  Bend,  The  Quadrant 
also  grew  out  of  a  change  of  plan, 
owing  to  the  erection  of  the 
County  Fire  Office  by  Robert 
Abraham  in  1819.  Nash  himself 
designed  the  fa9ade.  The  portion 
of  the  street  up  to  Piccadilly  was 


finished  by  1ST7,  and  the  whole 

practically  complete  in  iSlo.  The 
total  cost  of  the  street,  including 
the sewer,wa8  £1,533,581 16s.  I od* 
The  famous  Quadrant  originally 
had  a  colonnade  of  z  70cast-ironhol- 
low  pillars^  1 6  feet  high,  topped  by 
a  granite  plinth.  Of  these  columns 
eight  still  remain  across  Air  Street 
and  Swallow  Street,  Above  this, 
again,  was  a  balustraded  roof. 

In  its  palmy  days,  the  Quadrant 
was  the  gayest  and  most  crowded 
part  of  LondoQ,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show : 

"  During  the  day  this  Quadrant 
is  one  continued  scene  of  amuse* 
ment.  The  shopkeepers  submit 
every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
and  find  ready  customers  among 
the  multitudinous  people  who  visit 
the  place.  But  when  Somnusha* 
spread  his  mantle  over  its  inhabit^ 
antSf  and  the  moon  sheds  hei 
silvery  rays  on  its  edifice,  con- 
trasting its  depth  of  shadow  with 
the  most  refulgent  brightness, 
when  the  stillness  of  death  succeeds 
to  almost  confusion,  the  being  who 
can  behold  it  with  indifference 
must  be  destitute  of  the  finer 
feehngs  of  human  nature." 

Owing  to  the  complaints  of  the 
shopkeepers  the  columns  were  re- 
moved in  1848,  and  a  balcony  wai 
added  to  the  principal  floor  by  the 
architect  Pennethorne.  Nashwai 
in  a  rather  equivocal  position  in 
some  of  his  dealings  with  the  lay- 
ing out  of  Regent  Street,  and  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Quadrant,  He  seems  to  have 
acted  both  as  the  Government 
surveyor  of  the  new  street  and  to 
have  dabbled  as  a  private  specu- 
lator in  acquiring  property  to  cany 
through  the  scheme.     So  far  as  I 


jctettef  aftt 

eta  dilOOVa,  hit  hiods  were  quiie 
clua  iu  tlic  miitcr^  but  it  »ccmb 
r>th«r  nrange  conduct  on  tli«  part 

^  a  public  official,  And  o&c  can 
ardljr  btlicve  it  wouM  be  loteiAicd 

"^■t  the  prcMni  day.     Hcnndoubt* 

cdly  naixcd  Jurnvrlf  up  with  ili« 

ic^uiMtktn  of  th«  Und  bought  for 

ihc    Quaditut,    ind    burnt     Ju» 

(ten   over   the  job.     HowcTcr 

ire,  With  OUT  modem  notioni,  may 

aid  hb  coDducc  in  the  matter, 

^v«  mttit  Adnii  he  «how«d  Kimielf 
a  oun  of  brgc  idcis,  who  was  prc- 

^|ured  tocirry  them  out,  even  it 
ootod«r4bk  personal  mli. 
Piccadilly   Circub    W3)    named 
after  PkcadiUr   HjU.     The  den- 

^TatioQ  of  tlic  nime  \%  ia  diiputt — 
aerif  it  wai  written  PickadJU, 

fSome  rctcr  it  10  the  »eTentecrith- 

cmurj  njme  for   the   hem   of   i 

nent,  md  jay  the  hoo*c  w-a*  to 

TciUcd  because  it  wa»  tlie  outaott 
or  Uin  ho^Ac  of  the  cuborbi  in 
these  p4ni.  Oihen  uy  it  cook 
name  fiocu  tliii :  ^'OncHiggiiLS,  a 
tailor,  who  Vuih  it,  got  noti  of 
hlacitate  by  Ptckidilleft.  which  in 
iLebtt  age  were  much  wore  in 
Kngiand."  This,  however,  acem> 
10  be  a  pure  myth  ;  :io  lucii  per* 
toA  a*  the  t^or  Hig^im  haring 
CTCT.  appartatly,  cxiited.  Othen 
«gaifi  believe  that  the  name  rc- 
latd  to  the  poti  tiOQ  ^f  the  groand 
oa  which  tlic  pJacc  if  biaUt;  that 
it  \%  in  fact,  ■  peaked  hUl — for 
pickadilalfo  meant  a  kind  of  «tiS 
coOar.  Thii  ]a»1  derivation  fteems 
the  most  probable,  «»  chcic  are 
many  Piceadillies  in  varioui  pan« 
of  Engbnd,  aU  vitoaie  on  the  topi 
of  hiUt. 

The  COUUOHI  AKD   FoOTfATIU 

PuntMTiON  SociCTY  it  about  lo 
imi<  an  appeal  (or  fundi  to  enable 
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it  to  aecare  the  prcienration  of 
thirteen  hondred  acres  of  common 
land  in  Anglrtey.  The  purchace 
U  intended  not  only  to  protect 
the  connmon  ai  an  op«i  space,  but 
to  prevent  future  litigation  with 
icj^ard  to  it,  thoniaiida  of  pounda 
hiding  been  already  ipentin  main^ 
tainini;  the  CommonerV  ri^hu. 
Thi:^  land  in  question  i>  utuaied 
about  tevcD  milca  from  Holyhead, 
Ucaueit  to  Khoinelgr,  VaUey  aod 
Rhoaoolyn  and  i*  bisected  by  t}jc 
Londoa  »t^^  North  Weitem  Rail- 
way, 

In  1 869  the  Crown  and  the 
Bishop  uf  llaujcor  commenced  liti- 
gation to  decide  who  wat  the 
owner  of  the  common,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  tSyi  referred  it 
to  an  arbitrator.  Afpaicniiy  he 
found  tbc  cfidencr  ol  ovnicnhip 
conllictin^t  and  therefore  adopted 
thecunveoicr^t  method  of  dividiug 
the  common  between  tlic  parties. 
He  gave  lo  the  Crown  about 
seven  hundred  acrca  in  tlie  Parish 
of  Llanlihangelynhowyn,  and  to 
the  Eccleaiaatical  Commifaioncrs. 
aa  represeniin^r  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  aboat  lix  hundred  acre* 
in  chc  Pariahca  of  IJecbykhed  and 
Llanfaelog. 

In  1881  the  Crown  sold  ili 
pOTiion  to  Mr.  William  Thoma« 
who  proceeded  to  cnclotc  ii,  and 
to  call  npon  the  Commoncn  to 
deiiit  from  turning  out  their 
stock.  Thii  violation  of  their 
tighli  rontfd  tlie  Commonert 
who  at  once  formed  a  guarantee 
fund,  and  mmmcnccd  an  u:iJOi& 
againit  hiin,  x  few  of  the  Con- 
monen  being  aetcctedaa  Plaintiff** 
The  action  was  brought  to  trial  in 

The  proceeding)  terminated  in 
a    compromiae     by     which    Mr, 
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WilUuzi  Thomu  was  pennitted 
to  enclose  one  hoiiaTcd  and 
fifty  acrei  apon  condition  that  he 

paid  ^thc  plaintiSa*  costs  and  ad- 
mitted their  rights  over  the  re- 
mainder of  hi)  portion  of  the 
common.  For  aearlj  ten  yt\i% 
matters  remained  quiescent,  but 
Mr.  William  Thomas  and  hii  son, 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  who  succeeded 
him  on  bis  death,  neglected  to 
maintain  the  fences  which  he  had 
erected,  with  the  result  that  those 
of  the  Commoners  with  whom  he 
had  not  come  to  terms  continued 
to  ciercisc  their  rights  orer  the 
whole  of  the  common- 

In  1897  Mr,  Lewis  Thomas 
entered  into  arrangemcnis  with 
an  Eiploiives  Company,  under 
which  factories  might  have  been 
built  on  the  common.  The  neigh- 
bourhood almost  unanimously 
protested  against  the  proposal, 
but  the  County  Council,  the  Local 
Authority  under  the  Explosives 
Actf  refused  the  Commoners  a 
hearing,  and  Sanctioned  the  erec- 
tion ot  the  factories  on  the  com- 
mon. The  Commoners  again 
formed  a  guarantee  fund^  and  this 
time  carried  litigation  to  a  finish. 

The  action  in  which  the  Society 
and  some  of  the  members  ren- 
dered assistance  was  completely 
auc<es>ful  both  in  the  Court  of 
Qucen*s  Bench  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  has  since  sold 
his  part  of  the  common  to  Mr, 
Gardner,  who  is  now  the  owner 
of  chat  portion. 

During  all  these  years  the 
Ecclesiastical  CommisEioners  re- 
tained their  portion  of  the  common. 


butwhen,ini90j,itwaBfeired  that 
it  might  pass  into  other  hands, 
the  ReTcrend  W.  E,  Scott  Hall,  n 
local  resident,  purchased  it  in 
order  to  control  the  future  des- 
tination of  the  land.  Mr.  Scott 
Hall  has  now  given,  througK  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Pre- 
servation Society,  an  option  of 
purchase  at  ^900  for  all  his  in- 
terests in  the  common  subject  to 
a  few  moderate  conditions.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  owner  of  the  other 
part  of  the  common  will  consent 
to  take  action  simitar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Scott  Hall. 

The  expense  of  obtaining  a 
Provisional  Order  under  the  Com- 
mons Act,  1376,  fcjr  the  regulation 
of  the  common  as  an  open  spice, 
including  the  fees  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  ought  not  to  exceed 
£300,  but  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  of  j£400. 
The  total  sum  thus  needed  is  onl^ 
£1300  which  should  ensure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  the 
most  extensive  common  id 
Anglesey  at  a  total  cost  of  a  little 
more  than  ^z  per  acre.  Gentle- 
men interested  in  the  neighbour- 
hood arc  prepared  to  subscribe 
^900  if  the  land  is  vested  in 
Trustees  to  be  nominated  b^ 
them  ;ind  the  Commons  and 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society, 
and  if  they  are  permitted  to  laj 
out  a  Golf  Course  and  erect  « 
Club  House,  and  a  representative 
meeting  of  the  Commoueri  ha  a 
expressed  approval  of  the  scheme. 
All  that  is  now  required  is  that 
j^^oo  should  be  guaranteed  and 
the  Society  inttinJs  to  issue  an 
earnest  appeal  for  that  sum. 


Short  Reviews 


**Tin  Ejut  ako  Wtrr  IvDtAff 
MtKtoa,**  ficio^  ftn  Account 
oi  Jorii  Van  S|xrilbcfiTn'l 
Voyifc  Round  the  Wofid 
(1614-1617),  and  tbc  Austiji' 
liui  Natix-itioai  ot  Jacob  !.< 
Maifc,  TfUiibtcd,  with  Notca 
aikd  xn  [ntrodoctjoQ,  bj  J-  A. 

i,  dc  ViLLttKs  oJ  the  Brinah 
fuc«Bi. 

Tno  istbe  vi^litceiith  roltimc  ol 
ifce  fecond  acriet  of  ihc  woiki 
itiord  bj  the  HaUuyi  Socte^. 
Mr  dc  Viliicn.  in  the  introduc- 
tjoa,  dl>cu>*cs  m  detail  the  cinct- 
tM  oi  aittlionlup  wliicb  Juu 
SfiMA  b  cOQiit^cticn  wiih  \ht 
iccouDC  oC  SpcilbcrRco'i  Voyige, 
owtn^  ID  :hc  c»rdeiifi«t«  of  aft 
Mfljr  French  tnriKUtcf  of  the 
Ongin^l  Dutch  vcTsion.  For  iiboul 
o«e  huitdEed  and  fifty  ycara  the 
authorUiip  h^a  been  generally 
attribmed  to ooe  Jan ComdiiEoon 
May  or  Moyc,  bccauK  4  note 
rtfarriog  to  ftu  addiUoaat  iiaaU 
mip  in  ibe  orifuiil  wort  wat 
written  b/  Ud  in  tha  fint  penon 
znd  coauias  a  diMJotufc  of  his 
fumc.  %!r.  de  Villicri  rcprinta 
Sf«ilb«r$«!it*i  dedication  of  hi> 
book  to  the  Stitci  General  of  ihc 
Ncthtrbod*  and  the  Pmce  oi 
Ovao^  which  appealed  la  the 
Dntch  EditJocii  oi  i6i9#iid  i6ti, 
aiki  thi>  docuTocDt,  ctil|Mbl/ 
i^orcd  by  prcriotu  editor*  and 
writer*  ftho  bJTc  dedt  vritb  the 
work^  prove*  tixit  Speilbcrgca  him- 
•eU  oDDposci  the  oarr^tivcof  the 
voyage  wbidi    he    c<iairoUed   a* 


*•  Commander  •  Oeoerd,"  "  Jan 
CorncliJcooo  Mny,  of  who*e  Ufd 
mjny  mtidcnti  ate  on  record,  w%i 
a  notible  sailof  aoJ,  ai  ikippcr  of 
Sp«i]bergen'>  «hip,  ihiroi  in  the 
ComniADder'a  grcii  ichicvcmcnc 
at  ft  nivt^atof ;  but  ihcfc  U  nothing 
10  ihow  that  May  pottered  liter- 
ary capacity. 

In  di»cu«iine  the  aatbonhipof 
the  lecond  work  included  \n  ^'  The 
Eait  and  We«t  fndtAn  Mirror," 
the  account  of  the  Australian 
NaTijfationiof  JicobLeMaire.Mr 
dc  VilUen  expteiaeft  the  opinioQ 
thit  it  iilmpoulbU  10  decide  vvho 
vfTOie  the  wo/k^and  ^notesTicle^a 
remark — "1e  veritable  aoteur  du 
journal  cit  rctte  inconna/' 
Jacob  Le  hU\xt  himiclf  died  at 
»ca,  at  a  coQteqoeDOt,  it  it  alleKcsd, 
ol  tKe  h^th  trcitnicat  which  oe 
Foccired  at  the  hinds  of  Jan 
PkterEcoon  Cocn,  the  repicWDt** 
lire  of  the  Bait  India  Company 
of  the  Netherlands,  Lc  Maire'a 
rcAtcl  w%\  confiftcited  at  Jacatra 
and  his  whole  ship's  ]og  was 
branded  as  an  iAfanwo)  [or^rf, 
ihe  motive  tot  this  nction  being 
jealouiy,  because  the  dbcovcfy  by 
hint  of  the  new  pa«M^  round  Cape 
Horn  wit  supposed  to  reduce  the 
vaJue  of  tlie  prcTilescf  conferred 
OQ  ilw  Compuiy  by  chincr. 
The  authorship  of  the  book  was 
daiEUcd  by  Willcm  CoraelisKOon 
Schouten,  a  mariAcr  of  great 
experience  who  sailed  with  Le 
Mairc;  but  ihe  iricodi  of  the 
latter  disputed  the  daim  from  the 
^nt,   and,     a*    Mt.     de    VUlien 
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remarks  in  criticUiiig  Sohoutcn^s 
pretension,  '^  a  man  who  would 
hide  under  the  bench  of  a  boat 
whilst  his  companions  were  being 
shot  down,  would  probably  not  be 
ECiuputous  regarding  his  share  of 
ownership  in  a  manuscript/' 

It  is  needless  to  aay  ihat  the 
maps,  title-pages  and  extract!  in 
facsimile  from  the  original  have 
been  reproduced  with  the  greatest 
care.  Mr.  B.  H.  Soulsby,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
contributes  to  the  volume  a  full 
bibliogiaphy  and  an  index. 


*' Memorials    of    Old     Kent." 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
DiTCHFiELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A,,  and 
George  Clinch,  F.G.S.  (Bern- 
rose  and  Sons.] 

Tuis  book  is  one  in  that  series  of 
"Memorials  o£  the  Counties  o£ 
England  "  which  already  includes 
records  of  l!)evonshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Hampshire,  Somerset  and 
Oifordahire,  to  cite  a  few  o£  the 
prominent  volumes.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  articles,  amply  and 
well  illustrated.  Among  them  are 
pa  pc  rs  on '  *  S  t.  Augns  t  ine's  A  bbey /' 
*' Can terburyj""Kentish  Insurrec- 
tions," "Penshurst  Place"  and 
"Hever  Castle,"  "Dickens  and 
Kent/'  *'  Romney  Marsh  in  the 
Days  of  Smuggling,"  "The  River 
Medway  and  its  Medieval 
Bridges,"  "  Seventeenth-Century 
Church  Architecture  in  Kent," 
"Old  Canterbury,"  and  *'  Medie- 
val Rood-Lofts  and  Screens  in 
Kent." 

It  is  obvious  that  a  series  of 
special  articles,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, must  leave  many  important 
and      interesdng      subjects     un- 


touched, and  the  boot  does  not 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
"Memorials"  of  Kent,  More- 
over, some  of  the  articles  suffer 
from  too  much  condensation,  and 
the  opening  paper  on  "  Historic 
Kent,"  which  occupies  eighteen 
pages,  is  reduced  to  the  tone 
suitable  for  a  child's  history. 
The  author  should  not  have 
allowed  such  a  phrase  as  the 
following  to  escape  his  vigilance 
in  passing  his  proofs  for  press — 
"  When  Ethelred  reigned  in  1012 
the  Danish  fleet  came  to  Green* 
wich  and  laid  there  for  several 
years-" 

One  of  the  fullest  and  most 
important  contributions  is  the 
paper  on  "  Mediaeval  Rood-Lofts 
and  Screens  in  Kent"  The  illus- 
trations are  excellent,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  ably 
handled.  The  author  states  with 
cogency  his  argument  with  reg^d 
to  the  construction  of  the  screens. 
"  If  the  larger  and  heavier  timbers 
were  moulded  and  otherwise 
shaped  and  prepared,  and  alio 
the  joinery  carried  out  h  sitm^  it 
is  practically  certain  that  some  of 
the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
ornaments,  which  would  present 
but  slight  diiHcuIly  of  transport^ 
were  executed  by  skilled  crafts- 
men elsewhere.  The  recurrence 
of  the  same  patterns  in  different 
screens  shows  that,  unless  they 
were  the  work  of  peregrinating 
carvers,  it  was  customary  to  pro- 
duce certain  stock  detail  pieces 
in  quantities,  and  to  distribute 
them  here  and  there,  as  occasion 
required,  from  workshop  estab- 
lished in  convenient  centres  at 
home,  like  Hoode's  at  Faversham, 
Sutton's  at  Rochester,  Beleme^s  at 
Canterbury,  and  Gyllam's  at  Ash- 
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ford;    or  ctco,  u  the  nn-Bii|lUk 
ctunctcr  of  fomc  Apccimcnj  titdi* 

A  t«pfodtictjon  11  i:ir«n  <if  9 
ntap  of  Caotcfbary  pr;]bliihcd 
at  tbe  x^^r  i;70;  \\  ii  not, 
CT«r,  ilfocjLtcd  to  tlic  article 
ttpoa  "Okl  Oatcrbury/*  but  lo 
tb^i  <lcjliB£  witH  "Soni«  Keatith 
Caitlct."  Cinon  Bcnhii&'»  p«pcr 
on  "  Dickent  and  Kcnt'^  ii 
a  pleauut  little  discourse,  ud 
lEw  utick  upoQ  "  S«Tcat««DtJi> 
Century    Clitirch     Arckiiccinrt  '* 


deals  with  «  subject  which  b 
ccruinljr  not  hickaeycd.  I'hie 
prcfcntaticQ  of  dctaiL  u)  >oaic  of 
th<r  jcronifanjring  illQKrjLtioiii  it 
altogether  commcndHible.  The 
work  trcaihct  in  !omc  d«gf««  upon 
the  prorintc  of  i  CoiiDty  History, 
but  by  no  incdnj  aff^cu  to  ukc 
the  plioe  of  oac.  On  the  oth^r 
handi  it  \%  far  itmcved  from  the 
»tandird  of  i  gaide-book^  even  of 
the  tuperior  fand,  lu  mchta 
entitle  it  io  a  pUce  in  libnnei 
not  only  iq  Kcni  bm  flteviberc. 


V^tices  of  Publications 


''NoRTttCltN  NonSANDQllRKl' : 

a  Qudtteily  Mag»inc   devoted 

I  to  the  Antiquities  of  Nortlium- 

tberland.CumberUnd,  VVeatsior- 

llukd  and  Durhan,    Edited  by 

|<HtKKT    KiciJtALO    Lticnrov. 

I\ibliibca  by  M.  S,  D^d*,  6t 

and   63    Qaaytidtf,    Nvwcaitle- 

■poD^Tyoep    Price  1%,  6d, 

NouBti  &Tcof  the  fim  Tolumccon- 
txiiu  A  vTcalth  of  dcl4ilcd  oaatter, 
nooc  of  which   i*  devoid  of  mti- 

5iurian  or  f:eoc«loKici]  interett. 
,  brief  iccouAi  of  the  Ufeof  Mis* 
HeorkitJ  Cotaw^riJij  who  ia 
1760  bccaioe  iub-govcnic»  in  the 
Rojil  nnrwry,  crtotiin<  a  cireum* 
«uniial  fiory,  nanatcd  by  an 
oificcr,  o(  a  dead  man'i  visit  to  a 
friend,  which  dcter^ei  the  attco- 
liOD  of  tho»c  coptcmcd  xn  P«3r^lu- 
Gi)  Retcareb-  Mi«  Cot««wori^ 
adopted  the  or^ao  wn  of  the 
nan  wfwic  paternjl  taxieiy  i> 
uid    to    have    maoifested    itself 


won  for  himp  at  great  coat  to  her-* 
aelf,  a  hw-ioil  which  csubliibed 
bii  right  to  ceriiin  property  at 
Kirby  Mifpenon  in  Votkihire, 
She  was  b«ld  in  affcctionite  cs- 
cecm  by  King  WiUiam  IV,  Other 
•ubjecti  dealt  nidk  in  the  currcm 
number  are  "Three  Faroily  Hi«- 
toriei  frfini  ihe  Halmote  Booki  of 
the  Bi>hop!  of  Durh>m,*'  '*  Akco- 
aide  the  Poet/'  "Charter*  of 
Crotthwaite,  Cumbcrlaad/'  and 
"  Family  Notice*  from  the  ^'/«^• 
<mtliWttkljC9uran^  1713-180OW" 
The  Euppleiaent  contains  fonhct 
Records  of  the  Gatctlxead  Com- 
pany of  Draper*,  Tailors,  Mer- 
cer*, Hardwar«m«n,  Coopers  lad 
Chandlcri.  Thb  givci  full  iu- 
formAtion  %%  to  penont  appren- 
ticed in  tiLC  last  >var*  ot  the 
■crentccuth  and  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  <«nEiiri««. 


"TbI     New     ZtAtJhKD     OrFICtAL 

Va4JL-Boo«,  1906.  "Ptcpdrodby 
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E,  J.  VON  Dadbuzb^,  Re^Atrar- 
GcncraU  London :  E)^e  and 
Spottiftwoodc. 

It  is  the  function  of  stich  ¥olainea 
a<  thii  to  present  an   attractive 
view  of  the   colony  concerned; 
but  the^  contain  a  large  amount 
of  accurate  and  valuable  informa- 
tion.    The   student  of  sociology 
will  be  Interested  to  obierre  that, 
between    iS86    and    T905,    "the 
proportion  of  binh9  to  every  mar- 
riage solemnised  in  the  preceding 
year"   sanlt    from  4.90    to    3.24. 
*'  Regarded    annually    or    decen- 
nially,"  says   the  Registrar- Gen- 
era], "there  is  a  decided  fall  to 
be    observed."     It   appears    that 
the  number  of  votes  recorded  at 
the    parliamentary     election     of 
1895, when  women  voted  for  the 
first  time,  amounted  to    zzo,oS2. 
The  figure  in  the  previous  election 
had  been  136,357.   Inigos  it  rose 
to    396^657,     Herein  is    evidence 
that  New  Zealand  women  do  not 
neglect  their  political  opportuni- 
ties.     Among    the    imports  from 
the   United   States  in    1905    one 
remarks    very    heavy    items    for 
agricultural  and  other  machinery, 
for   iron  and  steel,  for  hardware, 
and    for    patent    medicines ;    and 
boots    and    shoes    from    America 
reached   the  respectable  value  of 
/61J50.      These   facta   seem    10 
filiow  that  the  Mother  Country  is 
not     promoting     her     commerce 
with  all   possible  energy  and  suc- 
cess in  New  Zealand.     It  appears 
strange  that  the  colony  should  in 
one    year    import  onions   costing 
£j\  1 5  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific.      The    New    Zealanders, 
'*  excluding     Maoris,"    consumed 
per  head  in  the  year  under  review 
921  z   gallons   of     beer,    together 


with  0.730  gal.  of  Bpirita  and  0.150 
of  wine ;  the  annual  conintnption 
of  tobacco  was  1.55  lb,  per  caput, 
"including  Maoris.''  En  spite  of 
the  general  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate, the  population  of  Anttrjtl- 
asia  (New  South  Walei,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand)  increased  from 
1,221^274  in  i860  to  4,gj9,22j  in 
1905.  Among  the  supplementary 
papers  is  an  interesting  account  c^ 
the  numerous  natnral  medicinil 
waters  and  baths  in  New  Zealand 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Wohlmann,  the 
Government  Balneologist. 


"  MiBcUAE  DE  FiANCi "  :  No, 
230,  Tome  LXV. :  15  Janvier, 
1907,  Dirccteur,  Alfred  Vai- 
LETTE.  Paris:  SocieteduMer- 
cure  de  France.  Prir  <Etian- 
ger),  I  fr.  50, 

"Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  Anglo- 
Canadien'^  is  a  prominent  article 
in  the  present  number  of  ttc 
Mcrcure  di  Francf,  and  though 
the  subject  is  not  treated  fully  or 
with  detailed  criticism,  the  p^pCT 
contains  information  which,  de- 
mentary  as  it  is,  will  be  fresh  to 
most  English  readers.  It  ia  na- 
foriunate  that  the  highly  instiuc- 
live  beginnings  of  colonial  litera- 
ture arouse  bo  little  intereat  in  the 
Mother  Country.  There  is  ia 
the  Menurc  a  continuation  of 
the  *'  Memoires  de  Madame  de 
Sacher-Maaoch,"  and  '*Un  Esiu 
de  Classification  des  *  Fleurs  dia 
Mai/  "  Tliere  is,  too,  the  cus- 
tomary complete  and  useful  '*  Re- 
vue de  la  Quinzainc,"  The  serial 
story  running  in  the  magazine  ia 
entitled    "Un   Coeur    Virginal" 
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•>cl,  Ulc  »o  cnQcli  totrcni  Frtoch 
firtioo,  U  d«jl0  cipeciallv  vralii 
tite  kpwtf  rcceice»  oi    feminine 

oaUutythcdcBitiuiticco?  «ci.  Id 
*'  QqcI^uci  Antccf  Jcdu  do  SaLnt- 
Juit "  it  it  interesting  10  find 
uacfig  the  nccrpti  tiven  the  fol* 
lowing  lorcuite  of  ByrcttiiMu  It 
owun  in  the  poem  "Organi," 
Laci^cr   \\   AdircMtiig  the   fftUco 

De  mon  foK«it,  je  n'ai  point  de 

rcmord  ^ 
P«r  un  couvcAEd  courocmoiu  DOUC 

>nd4<T^ 
El  Tcnfcoiu-nout  dc  riojurc  dn 

11   I'l    Todo,  par  DA  coup  de 

tonnefTc 
PTtcipit*  da  \fyi^  d«  Ibmi^re, 
Lc    Dott  Tcnire    en    tc*    fttocs 

odicux 
Serrit  d'«ile  i  iVliie  da  diem. 
J*ii    tout     perdu,     ma    dtgmi^ 

Mod  ftceptre  d*or,   et  ct  trAoc 

immortd, 
Qoi  doraiiuit  let  pnUunccA  du 

cicl; 
MiU  malgrc    KMit  j«  fmti  encor 

moi-mf  m< ; 
Indepcndatil  de»  irr^u  dii  dfitb : 
yixxi\  un  dieti^  je  le  *crjii  sina 

fin  ; 
Fi  W  siUon*  d«  h  (oQdre  ^bt- 

Et  lei  loQmtntt  d«  h  g^enoe 

udfiite 
Nc  pcnTcnt  point  iirtclicr  1  moa 

foror 
Ni     rtpentir,     ni     rtveu    d'uo 

vAiftqoear 
]e     (us     jadis    dam     rO^ympe 

<c1citc. 
l.r  died  du  bifii  ;     1e  nal   et  b 

^rtc 


&oat  moQ  «>encc  <t  au  dinaiif . 
J'a4  tout  perdu,  moa  coiu^gc  inc  . 

Pour  uiomphcr  ict  d<  inn  rirau ' 
Ou    poor    braTCT    det    »upplicet 


"Thb  Houiland  Hahdboori — 
GraTcAcnd«  the  Watcf-G;itc 
of  Lnodoa  with  ill  Surround- 
iog<."  K^  A«i  J,  PptLD^, 
LtbrAfiin  of  thr  Public  Lib- 
Wiij,  irith  an  Introductory 
Ciuptcr  by  Hit  Wonhip  the 
Mayor  London  ;  the  H:ime- 
Uod  Aft»oeiacioQ  Ltd.,  tx  Bride 
Lane,  E.G.     Prke  la. 

Titr  armg^  Londoner  probably 
regird*  Grav^end  a»  a  town  wiih 
a  depTcHm);  eiiiDc  built  in  2 
dcprcAitng  siluition.  And  tic 
Mftfcr,  Mr.  C.  M.  Arnold,  hii  it 
IcMC  dAM  werll  in  corrrctins  ^  pin 
of  this  coomoii  cRor.  "  To  deal 
wtih  the  riddte  of  the  nime 
ictiously,"  he  write*,  "we  may 
>«y,  without  funhff  prelude,  thji 
'  (^rtvr  *  Uandt  lor  ruUr,  »nd  rhii 
oor  dif^yllablc  denoiet  tlut  here 
bis  ru!c  tenninatcd.  The  An^lo- 
Saic»nsh^  '  Counts  o£  the  b^o^e,' 

and  >osic  ripinan  AUtlii^ritj,  pr<i- 
bibly  hiring  if*  rrntre  \\\  I.ordoa^ 

here  reached  it*  boundiry,"  The 
hiile  volume  coataiEu  much  that 
will  be  u«iu!  tovjsiton  loGrare- 
Knd.  ictd  (tot  a  httlc  that  will  be 
of  interrct  10  thoAr  vfhi>  with  10 
itudy  the  hitiory  of  the  town  and 
its  wrroundiJ^i.  It  contain!  re- 
pfoduGibona  of  two  pictures  of 
"  PrinccM  Poc*honi*»,"  •'bo  is 
brlirrnd  to  br  burird  l%^nf]tJi  thr 
CluDcel  of  St.  George't  Church. 
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"The  LtiT-BoAT  JoutvAL " 
for  the  current  montk  quotes  the 
Board  of  Tr^dc  statistics,  lately 
iHued,  of  abippir^  casualties  in 
the  y^2x  which  ended  on  June  30, 
1905.  The  casualties  numbered 
4006,  showing  a  decrease  of  662 
as  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
previoui  year,  and  the  lives  lost 
numbered  384,  an  increase  of  115 
over  the  figure  for  the  preceding 


twelvemonth.  The  Journal  con- 
tains a  record  of  Lile>Boat  work 
from  Majf  to  September  1906, 
and,  as  usual,  gives  a  pLdn  ac* 
count  of  some  truly  heroic  actioni. 
The  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  has  a  manifest  claim 
upon  the  purse  of  every  man  in 
the  British  islands  who  has  money 
to  give  for  the  support  of  a  noblis 
service. 


GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE 


T'he  Ecclesiastical  Position  in 
Scotland 

{II  is  tli4  tlfsirt  ofrht  Editor  tftat  The  GENTtc- 
man's  Magazine  sk^uU ghjc  cxpresiion  to  widely 
varying  cftHtoni  on  smportaKi  iutj«U  of  eonSro- 
Vffny;  but  he  doa  noS,  of  caune^  idtndfy  hlmsdf 
wuh  hij  contributors  in  the  statement  of  ihar 
vi<ws>) 

THE  recent  death  of  the  great  Scottish  Ecclesiastic 
Principal  Rajny^  who  for  so  long  ruled  the  chief] 
dissenting  church  in  Scotland*  suf^gests  a  review  of 
the  present  ecclesiastical  position  in  that  country.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  Principal  Rainy  left  his  mark  upon  the 
prcsbylemnism  of  his  day-  He  was,  undoabtedly,  the 
ruling  power  in  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  prominent 
dissenting  churches  in  the  lard  of  his  birth.  What  his 
chief  object  wis  in  carrying  through  the  union,  which  the 
subtlety  of  his  intellect,  the  glamour  of  his  pcrsonalit)', 
and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  speech  enabled  hin:i  to  do  as 
no  other  man  could  have  done,  wc  need  not  at  present 
in(]UTc.  Some  think  his  chief  motive  was  to  '^  dish  "  the 
Established  Church.  Others  assert  that  he  was  animated 
by  the  highest  motives,  and  that  he  desired,  above  a)) 
things,  the  unity  of  his  fellow- Christians-  Probably  his 
action  was  due  to  a  mixture  of  motives — political  and 
religious-  No  doubt  he  cherished  union,  as  every  good 
Christian  ought  to  do^  but  he  also  hailed  in  the  united 
churches  a  powerful  and  undivided  phalanx  against  the 
church  established  by  law.  That  church  was  also  pres. 
cccii — aiis— MjKii  '07  » 
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bytcrian  in  church  government.  It  di&red  very  little 
from  his  own.  It  upheld  the  same  dogmas,  Itobaerred 
the  same  ritual,  or  rather  it,  like  his  own,  had  no  ritual 
to  speak  of,  and  latterly  the  three  churches  used,  and  stUl 
use,  a  common  book  in  their  service  of  pr^sc. 

But  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
principle  which  had  grown  distasteful  to  him,  and  although 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  went  out  in  1843  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
principle  on  the  front  of  its  flag,  he  persuaded  his  church 
that  it  was  odious.  The  Free  Church  under  his  rule 
became  a  dissenting  body,  having  relinquished  its  solemn 
** claim  of  right"  to  be  regarded  as  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Its  position  was  too  much  for  its  principles^ 
and  it  became  the  antagonist  of  that  church  whose  posi- 
tion it  had  originally  claimed  to  occupy.  In  the  law  of 
the  land  and  in  social  prestige  the  Established  Church 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  sister  country,  and  both  must  be  ousted  from  the 
position  of  supremacy  which  they  held.  The  union  it 
now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  though  its  initiation  wai 
due  almost  entirely  to  a  clerical  movement,  perhaps 
originally  a  political  one,  led  by  Dr.  Rainy,  as  representing 
the  Free  Church,  and  Dr.  Hutton»  as  representing  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  now  acquiesced  in 
generally,  if  not  enthusiastically,  by  the  great  body  of 
laymen  in  the  two  churches. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  ecclesiastical  position  in  Scotland 
of  to-day  we  find  three  churches  prominently  standing 
forth  and,  in  their  respective  ways,  desiring  to  serve  the 
people,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  put  it,  touting  for  their 
support. 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Thit 
is  the  Church  established  by  law  in  Scotland,  whose 
ministers,  for  the  most  part,  are  paid  by  the  tithes,  or 
teinds  as  they  are  called  locally.  Its  ministers  are,  there* 
fore,  on  an  equality  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  their  stipends  are  paid  directly  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  land,  the  heritors  in  the  parish.  They 
occupy  official  residences  known  as  manses.     They  farm  or 
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lcc»  or  under  the  sanction  of  the  taw  of  the  land  they  feu  tbcir 
glebes.  The  manses  and  churches  arc  alike  kep:  in  repair 
by  an  assessment  on  ihc  heritors.  The  minisieri  arc,  in 
idea,  the  scrvarHs  of  the  people.  They  udmiimtcr  the 
sacraments  to,  and  perform  the  marriages  and  bury  the 
dead  i;>i^  all  within  their  pari&heS|  when  they  arc  requested 
to  do  so. 

A  mimstcr  of  the  Church  of  ScotUiiU,  withu  high  idc^d 
uf  hU  duty,  la  reaily  to  viilt  in  every  house  of  hii  parish, 
to  wait  on  the  sick  and  the  sorrowfut — to  give  advice  to 
all  who  seek  it — to  be  the  friend  and  servant  of  all-  His 
uiansc  is  always  open  to  the  humblest  caller  bent  on  anjr 
errand  whatsoever,  and  is  often  the  gracious  centre  ok 
kindly  hospitality.  The  poor,  the  tnfirm,  the  aged,  the 
sick  and  sad,  the  unemployed^  those  in  any  kind  of  distress 
or  needing  any  kind  of  advice,  arc  his  peculiar  care  ;  and 
this  is  generally  recogniscrd  not  only  by  the  ministers 
themselves  but  by  the  people  at  large. 

His  is  ft  proud  and  enviable  position.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  poorest  and  yet  the  equal  and  the  welcome  guest  ol 
ibc  largest  landowner  in  the  parish,  the  biggest  magnate  in 
it.  He  occupies,  in  short,  the  position  of  the  vicar  or 
rector  of  a  rural  parish  in  England. 

In  Urge  towns  and  cities,  his  position  is  not  so  enviable 
nor  so  clearly  defined.  The  old  parish  landmarks  have, 
in  cities  like  Edinburgh  and  Gla^ow,  to  a  Urge  extent 
disappeared-  The  ministers  may  or  may  not  live  in  their 
parishes.  Their  homes  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  called  manses, 
and  ei'cn  if  they  are,  they  arc  not  recognised  as  such  in 
th<;  same  iray  as  tbcy  are  in  the  country.  The  ministers 
themselves  are  not  such  m^irked  and  important  men,  and 
are  not  so  easily  distinguishable  from  their  diicsenting 
brethren  as  they  are  in  the  country.  In  fact,  in  lat^e 
centres  of  population  the  tendencies  are  all  in  the  direction 
of  what  wc  may  call  Congregationalism  00  its  practical 
side. 

Still,  a  parish  minister  in  a  city  often  f^aces,  and  always 
ought  to  place,  the  same  ideal  before  him  as  his  country 
brother;   and  his  position  is  always  more  or  lest  recognised 
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by  the  civic  authorities  in  administrative  and  social  func- 
tions. It  is  to  him  that  the  poor  who  have  no  church 
connection  generally  apply  when  they  are  in  need  of  the 
service  of  a  minister. 

Probably  the  churches  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  are  attended  by  those  of  highest  sodal 
position  who  belong  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  And  the  leading  landed  proprietors  have 
sittings  in  the  parish  churches  whether  they  use  them  or 
not 

In  large  centres  of  population  the  old  parish  landmarks 
are  practically  non-existent,  as  I  have  said.  The  parish 
has  become  so  populous  that  the  old  parish  church,  on 
account  of  its  size  and  from  its  position,  is  not  suitable 
for  the  great  mass  of  people  who  dwell  within  the  bounds 
of  the  parish.  This  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  a 
large  number  of  what  are  called  quoad  sacra  churches. 
These  are»  of  course,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  are  meant  as  Chapels  of  Ease  to  the  pariah 
church.  The  Church  of  Scotland  sees  that  when  such  a 
quoad  sacra  church  is  erected  there  is  a  minimum  salary 
of  £iao  attached  to  the  cure,  and  a  section  of  the  old 
parish  is  set  apart  by  law  for  its  minister's  sphere  of 
labour. 

The  minister's  salary  may  be  anything  from  the 
necessary  j^iio  to  £icx)0 — the  money  being  obtMned 
from  the  pew  rents  and  offerings  of  the  worshippers. 
These,  in  fact,  are  the  city  prizes  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  the  work  is  very  onerous,  for  the  minister's 
salary  is  dependent  on  his  popularity  and  success,  and  so 
is  the  revenue  connected  with  running  a  "  smart " 
church.  With  the  exception  of  this  small  endowment,- 
the  minister  of  such  a  charge  is  very  much  in  the 
position  of  his  dissenting  brother. 

Of  the  dissenting  churches  there  have,  until  quite 
recently,  been  two  very  prominent  "bodies" — the  Free 
Church,  which  dates  from  the  Disruption  of  1843,  and 
the  older  seceding  church,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church, 
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Even  nowj  after  tlie  union  of  these  churches  into 
the  Uiiitcj  Krcc  Church,  embraced  in  one  Presbytery^ 
there  arc  still  in  the  great  majority  of  pirishcs  tnro 
churches— that  of  the  old  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  thac  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  served  by  two 
ministers  having  two  distinct  cures  and  occupying  two 
distinct  manses.  It  is,  however,  generally  recognised  that 
in  their  ministrations  the  pastors  of  these  churches  have 
entirely  to  do  with  those  who  belong  to  their  "  body  " — 
those  who  elect  to  worship  within  their  churches  and 
beloi^  to  their  congregations. 

It  ts,  I  think,  also  generally  recognised  that  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  worshippers  and  adherents^  those  who 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  are  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  United  Free  Church,  If  the  Established 
Church  h:is  the  greater  prestige  and  is  socially  somewhat 
more  important,  the  United  Church  has  the  more  wealthy 
section  of  the  community,  or  at  least  the  more  liberal 
and  more  willing  givers.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the 
United  Church  may  claim,  too,  to  have  the  larger  measure 
of  cvargclicil  fervour  and  missionary  ardour-  Their 
doctrine  is  beyond  suspicion^f  we  except  the  advanced 
thinkers  and  critics  in  what  was  the  Free  Church,  Their 
ritual  is  simpler.  Their  zeal  for  missions  is,  as  I  have 
said,  probably  greater.  Their  code  of  morals  and  manners 
and  their  discipline  is,  externally  at  least,  severer.  They 
do  not  coquet  with  the  world  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
members  of  the  "auld"  kirk  are  supposed  to  do.  The 
national  beverage  13  popularly  called  ''The  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land "  or  *'  The  Auld  Kirk,"  The  theatre,  dancing  and 
similar  amusements  arc  not  countenanced  by  them  to  the 
same  extent.  Their  weekly  praj^er  meetings  arc  better 
attended  \  and  their  classes  for  young  men  and  young 
women  are  supposed  to  be  larger,  in  a  greater  state  of 
activity  and  more  evangelical 

But  beyond  and  above  these  two^  or  we  may  for  all 
practical  purpo»es  still  say  thrjc,  g>^^c  Pre^yterian 
churches  there  is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland, 
founded  on  the  old  Jacobite  Church  of  the  country.     It 
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contains  English  church-people  and  the  large  and  important 
number  of  those  who,  having  been  educated  in  Er^lind, 
prefer  the  ritual  or  the  Church  of  England  and  the  more 
fashionahU  and  aristocratic  air  it  breathes  and  the  atmo- 
sphere with  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
fashionable  church  in  Scotland.  Its  tendency  is  to  be 
■*  high/*  and  its  ministers  make  up  for  whit  they  lack  in 
pay>  for  they  arc  notoriously  poorly  paid,  by  a  superior 
"churchy"  and  priestly  attitude.  They  arc  on  the  whole 
zealous  in  their  duties*  actively  propagaridiit,  ever  on  the 
outlook  for  converts,  ready  to  oaptize  the  children  who 
have  no  church  connection,  and  to  bribe  the  young  and 
the  poor  to  their  schools  and  missions.  They  do  excellent 
work  among  the  poor  in  many  places,  but  there  is  always 
more  of  the  purely  eleemosynary  clcmcrt  in  their  efforts 
than  there  is  in  the  bounty  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  is  regarded  more  as  parochial  and  phihnthropic— 
almost  as  somethijig  to  which  the  recipients  arc  entitled,  or 
at  least  which  they  can  accept  without  loss  of  self- 
respect. 

1  have  in  this  survey  taken  no  notice  of  the  minority 
of  the  or'^inal  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  now  calls 
itself '*Thc  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  which  was  so 
successful,  aiid  I  hold  rightly  and  lawfully  successful,  in 
the  recent  crcat  Church  case  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
It  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Wee  Free  Churclh"  It 
has  been  shorn  by  the  Church  Commission,  and  ttilh  the 
approval  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  of  the  spoils  of 
vfxT  because  of  its  inability  to  use  them.  Nor  have  1 
touched  on  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Scotland,  nor  on  the 
many  sections  of  the  small  dissenting  bodies  other  than 
prcsbylcrian,  for  in  my  opinion  they  do  not  occupy  a 
sufficic.ktly  prominent  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
Scotland  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  a  review  of  them  in 
this  article* 

\S.  W.  Tt;LLOCH. 
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The  Carriages  of  Mazarin 
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FEW  careers  have  Been  so  extraordinary   «  thit  ot 
Ma7-arin,     Wolscy's  life  w:i^   wonderful;  so  was' 
that  of  Richelieu  ;  but  ihc  rise  of  Mii7*rin  lililce^j 
a  fairy-tale.      We  may  well  believe  that  Wolsey  *ierved  hia^f 
king  more  faithfully  than  his  God  ;    we  cannot  deny  that™ 
Richrlieu   brought  his    country  to  the  highest  point  of 
grandrur;  hut  ^hat  did  Mazarin  achieve  except  to  raise 
nimself  to  the  level  of  sovereign  princes?     His  amhicion 
seems  to  have  been  pcmonil  ;  for  in  placing  his  relatives 
hinh    poMtions   he   raised    himself  with  ihcm.     Like 
apolcon  Bonaparte,  he  made  of  his  family  props  for  his 
own  power,  which,  in  its  turn,  held  them  together  ;  when 
Kapolcon  fell,  the  props  also   fell ;  snd  in  like  manner 
after  Mazarin's  death  his  relatives  sank  into  obscurity  and 
left  hardly  a  trace  behind  them.     The  lesson  of  his  life  is 
obvious  ;  neverthck-ss  the  details  arc  interesting. 

Napoleon  was  of  Italian  lineage,  as  his  patronymU 
^declares;  Mazarin  was  entirely  Italian  ;  in  this  matter  oFl 
descent  the  Corsican  and  the  Sicilian  were  ahke.  Napoleon 
became  Emperor  of  France  ;  Mazarin  was  ruler  ofFrance 
under  a  nominal  king.  But  whereas  Napoleon's  ancestors 
had  been  in  many  ways  distinguished^  those  of  Mazarin 
seem  to  have  been  of  doubtful  position.  Whether  he 
was  rciUy  a  scion  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  race  or 
came  from  **ihc  lowest  dregs  of  the  Sicilian  popu- 
lace" it  Is  impossible  to  decide;  perhaps  wc  may  take 
it  that  his  father  wa^  a  halter ;  if  so,  the  hat  of  the 
Cardinalatc  overshadows  that  of  the  tradesman.  Hand- 
some, clever,  wily,  polished,  he  quickly  rose  when  intro- 
uced  at  the  French  Court  by  Richelieu. 
Giulio  Mazzarini  was  born  in  1602  and  died  in  1661, 
en  did  not  live  long  in  those  elegantly  vicious  days.  He 
Studied  in  Rome  and  in  Spain^  and  started  in  a  military 
career  ;  but  very  soon  his  political  talents  became  known, 
and   he  ^as   attached  to    the   Legation   of  the   Nuncio 
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Pancirola ;  then  he  took  orders,  and  was  named  Papal 
Legate  Extraordinary  in  Paris.  Here  Richelieu  met  him 
and  made  use  of  him;  and  in  1641  the  new-comer  was 
made  Cardinal.  We  arc  not  here  concerned  with  the  political 
doings  of  Mazarin,  though,  strictly  speaking,  all  his  doings 
were  political  and  his  story  is  the  story  of  Europe  ;  but 
we  shall  find  curious  side-lights  on  the  history  of  the  age 
and  of  its  manners  when  we  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
the  *' Marriages  of  Mazarin/'  When  a  prince  or  noble 
offered  to  espouse  one  of  the  Cardinal*s  family  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  he  was  anxious  "to  marry  Mazarin."  Of 
such  alliances  there  was  a  vast  number ;  for  Mazarin  had 
seven  nieces  and  two  nephews  (one  of  the  latter  died  un- 
married), besides  grand-nephews  and  grand-nieces,  one  of 
whom  became  Queen  of  England. 

Of  his  sisters  one  was  married  to  a  Martinozzi^  the 
other  to  a  Mancini.  When  the  former  was  a  widow  mtfa 
two  daughters  and  the  latter  had  ten  children,  Mazarin 
sent  to  his  sisters  commanding  them  to  despatch  the  eldest 
Martinozzi  girl,  and  of  the  Mancini  two  girls  and  a  boy^ 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Noaillc,  a  grande  dame  of  the 
French  Court,  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Minister's  orders 
to  bring  back  with  her  the  three  young  people  who,  when 
they  arrived  in  Paris,  met  with  a  reception  almost  equal 
to  that  accorded  to  royalty.  The  Queen-Mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  more  than  gracious.  She  was,  perhaps, 
privately  married  to  Mazarin  ;  his  letters  to  her  are 
warmer  than  those  of  a  friend,  less  warm  than  those  of  a 
lover.  At  all  events,  the  royal  lady  was  ready  to  accept 
his  nieces  with  the  utmost  show  of  affection. 

The  eldest  girl  was  Laura  Mancini,  a  pretty  brunette  of 
twelve  or  thirteen*  The  second,  Olympe,  was  also  dark, 
with  a  long  face,  a  pointed  chin,  and  small,  piercing  eyes, 
Anna  Maria  Martinozzi  was  fair,  with  lively  features  and 
sweet  eyes*  Olympe  and  Anna  Maria  were  of  the  same 
age,  nine  or  ten.  Mazarin  left  the  Queen's  apartments 
as  soon  as  the  arrival  of  his  nieces  was  announced,  and 
went  to  inspect  them  and  his  small  nephew  ;  and  he  at 
once  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  princes  of  the 
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blood.  VVc  must  remember  that  there  was  not  then  the 
»me  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  royally  and  all 
other  rank*  as  there  is  now ;  a  Medici  might  marry  a 
king  of  France,  a  Hyde  might  marry  a  king  of  England. 
During  the  Frondt  an  immense  number  of  Mazarisa^^s 
were  published  ;  the»e  were  []oIicical  siguibs,  generally 
in  verse,  aimed  at  the  Minister;  the  name  was  applied 
even  to  pamphlets  taking  his  part.  The  most  famous  of 
them  was  that  writrcn  by  Scarron.  A  great  number  offl 
ihcm  ridiculed  his  efforts  to  marry  hi*  nieces.  But  he 
went  on  his  way  all  the  same.  He  ^w  no  chance  of 
pushing  his  father,  his  sisters,  or  his  brothers-in-law  inn 
France  ;  but  he  built  great  hopes  on  the  young  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt   that  Laura   Martcini  and  Anaa 

Maria  Martiiiozzl  were  handsome,  and  that  Olympej 
Manciiii  was  attractive,  if  not  pretty.  A  Mazarffadt] 
dcsciibcs  her  as  having,  when  a  child, 

lt«  ytiui  dW  hibou, 
L'^corcc  bUochc  comiDc  ua  chuu, 
L««  *ourciU  d'un«  im%  d»mofff, 
Et  Ic  tci&:  d'unc  chcmin^r. 


Inttci 
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The  squibs  aimed  at  his  nieces  disturbed  the  Cardinal 
much  more  than  those  thrown  at  himself;  he  complained 
Inttcrly  that  they  could  have  no  rcdrcsA. 

MaEarin  installed  the  three  girls  in   his  house  ;  and  it 
rht  almost  be  said  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
«is  Royal  under  the  eye  of  the  Queen,     The  nephew, 
Paul  Mancint,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  was  treated 
^^ke  a  prince.  ^ 

^M     Later  on,  Mazarin  sent  for  his  two  sisters,  desiring  thcm^ 
^Mo  bring  with  them  all  their  other  children.     About  this 
^■timc  occurred  the  death  of  his  father,  aged  scvcntyeight. 
He  had   never  left    Rome.     Madame    Mancini   died   in 
Her  funeral  tvas  magnificent ;  no  greater  honours 


taHParis. 

K^uldl 

^^cath: 


uld  have  been  accorded  to  a  princcssof  the  Koyal  House, 
caihs  and  marriages  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  in  the 
Cardinal's  family.  And  when  death  seized  the  great 
inistcr  himself,  tho9C  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the 
ry  highest  positions  in  society  had  no  gratitude  for  hisj 
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mtmory  and  no  tears  for  his  loss.     But  that  event  was 
distant  as  yet. 

His  eldest  niece,  Laura  Mancini,  was  only  thirteen 
when  brought  into  France  ;  yet  immediately  on  heramral 
projects  of  marriage  for  her  were  formed  by  her  uncle, 
He  wished  to  have  the  Due  dc  Candale  for  nephew.  This 
was  a  fashionable  young  gentleman,  heir  of  the  Epcrnon 
wealth,  and  remarkably  handsome.  His  wonderful  "fur 
head  of  hair"  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  Pari^an 
world.  But  M,  de  Candale  was  not  quite  ready  for  the 
restraints  of  matrimony;  and  while  negotiations  were  in 
progress  he  died  of  fever  at  Lyons,  The  following  story 
is  recorded  of  him.  The  Marquise  de  Gouville  was  one 
of  his  chief  admirers;  but  she  transferred  her  a6fectioii9 
to  a  M.  Bartet,  who  dared  to  remark  that  if  M.de  Candale 
were  deprived  of  his  fine  hair,  his  large  cufi^,  and  his 
knots  of  ribbon,  he  would  be  no  more  than  any  other 
man.  De  Candale  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to  this 
speech  ;  but  sent  several  of  his  mounted  servants  to  stop 
Bartet's  carriage  In  full  daylight  near  the  Louvre,  They 
seized  its  occupant  by  force,  cut  off  half  his  moustache^ 
all  the  hair  on  one  side  of  his  head,  one  sleeve,  and  the 
half  of  his  mantle.  Madame  de  S6vign^  was  much  pleased 
with  the  Duke^s  revenge,  and  de  Candale's  verses  on  the 
occasion  were  greatly  admired  ; 

Commc  un  autre  homme 
Vou>  estiez  fait,  Monsieur  Bariet ; 
Mais  quAnd  vous  iriez  chez  Prudhommc, 
De  &ii  mois  voua  ne  Ecriez  fait 

Commc  un  autre  homme. 

Poor  Bartet  obtained  no  redress  of  any  kind. 

Laura  Mancini  had  nothing  to  regret  In  losing  de 
Candale.  The  Due  dc  Mercocur  was  chosen  as  her 
husband.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV.  and 
Gabrielle  d'Estr6es>  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  pious 
character,  unlike  his  father,  the  turbulent  Due  de  Vendflme, 
whose  anxiety  to  regain  his  position  at  Court  led  him  to 
accept  the  Cardinal's  niece  as  daughter-in-law.  Then 
cam?   the   Frondf^   when    Ma^arin's   fortunes  were   fO 
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shaken  that  he  had  to  fly  for  safety  to  Bruhl,  nca? 
Cologne,  and  to  take  his  nieces  with  him.  Hither  came 
De  Mcrcoeur,  and  was  wedded  to  the  fair  Laura  io  hot 
ha^EC-  This  brought  him  into  trouble  on  his  return  to 
Paris ;  he  was  accused  of  being  on  too  friendly  terms 
vith  the  exiled  Minister  and  his  famity.  The  young 
Duke  got  out  of  the  diHiculty  by  declaring  that  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  before  the  flight  of  Mazarin; 
and  that  his  visit  to  Bruhl  was  in  order  to  sec  his  wife 
and  not  her  uncle.  The  truth  of  the  maUcr  is  not  abso- 
lutely known.  At  all  events^  on  May  29.  1654,  thc_ 
contract  was  renewed  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  tho^ 
Qucen-Molher,  the  Ouc  d'Anjou,  Marie  Mancini,  Laura 
Martinozzij  and  others.  The  Cardinal  gave  his  niece  a 
dowry  of  6oo,cxx)  Uvres,  and  the  King  gave  her  ico.ooo 
livres.  M 

The  Vcndome  family  soon  reaped  the  advantages  fol*" 
lowing  on  this  match.  To  dc  Mcrcoeur  himself  was 
given  the  Government  of  Provence  ;  there  and  in  Italy 
he  was  in  command  of  troops,  and  though  not  a  brilliant 
was  a  passable  general.  During  his  absence  on  cam- 
paigns his  young  wife  lived  very  quietly,  rarely  jcnning 
in  the  Court  festivities.  On  one  occasion  King  Louis 
XIV.,  accustomed  to  piy  special  attentions  to  Mazarin's 
nieces,  invited  Madame  de  Mcrcoeur  to  begin  thc^ 
branU,  The  Queen-Mother  jumped  up  from  her  chair»" 
pulled  Laura  away  from  him,  and  whispered  to  him 
that  he  must  lead  out  the  Princess  of  England,  The 
Ex-Quecn  of  England  (Hcnricttc  Marie)  seeing  how 
mgry  Anix  was,  explained  in  a  low  voice  that  her 
daughter  had  hurt  her  foot  and  could  not  dance,  and  it 
was  better  not  to  vex  Louis.  The  Queen  replied  that  it 
the  Princess  did  not  dance  rcithcr  should  the  King. 
Everybody  wis  out  of  humour,  and  afterwards  Louis  tcNd 
his  mother  that  he  did  not  care  for  "little  girls"  The 
Princess  Hcnricttc  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  at  this 
time,  M 

The   married  life  of  I-aura  lasted  o\\\\  six  years.     She 
had  two  sons  ;  the  elder  was  the  famou*  Vcndomcj  whos^ 
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talents  in  warfirc  were  not  equsi  to  those  of  his  opponent 
Marlborough  ;  the  second  ticcamc  a  Grand  IV.or ; 
neither  of  them  inherited  their  mother's  virtues.  Philip 
of  Spiin  one  day  asked  the  Due  dc  Vcndomc,  "  Howls  it 
that  you,  the  son  of  so  stupid  a  man,  come  to  have  sudi 

frcat  talents?''     "Ah,"  replied  the  grandson  of  Henry 
V.^  "  my  wits  come  from  further  off/" 

Laura  dc  Mcrcocur  was  about  to  give  birth  to  her 
third  child  just  when  her  mother  died.  Ncvcrthclcsi  all 
went  well  for  the  fir^t  few  days.  Then  she  became 
paralysed  and  lost  her  speech.  She  was  only  seriously  ill 
for  tweiuy-four  hours  and  perished  in  her  youth  and 
beaut)'.  When  first  seized  with  illncssshesaid  to  a  friend 
that  $hc  had  always  'ch  sure  she  would  not  recover  from 
this  confinement.  Madame  de  Vcreltc,  her  lady  of 
honour,  iKirg  in  the  room.  I-aura  again  spoke  jestingly 
of  her  approaching  deaths  saying  that  even  when  dying 
she  would  be  obliged  to  laugh  at  the  grimaces  which 
Madame  dc  Vcnclle  would  make.  And  this  she 
actually  did  ;  almoi^L  in  her  la^t  agutiy  she  loukcd  at  the 
weeping  lady  and  laughed.  It  is  a  curious  but  not 
pleasing  incident  at  the  close  of  a  pure  and  pious 
life- 

Hcr  husband,  though  still  young,  retired  from  the 
Court,  tot;k  Holy  Orders,  and  died  Cardinal-Legate  of 
the  Holy  Sec  in  France, 

The  next  of  Mazarln's  nieces  to  be  considered  is  Anna 
Maria  Martinozzi,  She  had  once  received  the  advances 
of  the  charming  Due  dc  Caudate  \  but  he  soon  withdrew. 
Then  the  Prince  iJc  Conti  came  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  her  hand.  He  had  a  handsome  face,  but  was 
deformed  and  sickly,  and  Had  been  the  enemy  of 
Mazartn,  who  had  kept  him  a  sort  of  prisoner  at 
Havre  and  other  places.  He  now  made  his  peace  with 
the  Cardinal^  who  Mas  quite  witling  to  bestow  on  him 
the  "  fair-haired  wonder/*  as  the  Martinoxzi  girl  was 
called*  But  the  crafty  Italian  managed  to  get  ofF 
with  only  2CO,0oo  crowns  a*  Anna  Marias  dowry-  It 
was  said   that  M.  dc  Cunii   wa*  offered   whichever  of  the 
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nteces    he    preferred  ;     and    that    he  ansvrered    that    h 
did   not   care  which   it  was,  as  he  intended  to  marry  the 
Cardinal  and  not  a  wife.      On  the  other  hind,  the  young 
lady  wished  to  marry  de  Candale,  not  dc  Conti, 

The  betrothal  took  [^ace  on  the  3 1  st  February, 
1654,  at  Compicgne.  The  fair  jf^ffr//  was  dressed  in 
blaclc  velvet  covered  with  diamonds.  The  next  day 
at  the  wedding,  which  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Mazarin,  she  wore  brocade  enriched  witfi  pearls.  She 
brought  her  husband  not  only  beauty  and  virtue  but  the 
government  of  Guicnne  and  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Catalonia.     Moreover  the  Cardinal  built  for  (he  Contis 

K  handsome  mansion  at  his  own  escpense.  It  was 
n  the  Qua!  Malac]uais»  and  was  not  demolished  till 
845.  The  couple  do  not  appear  to  h*ve  been  very 
sppy.  The  Prince  strayed  after  other  ladies,  but  was 
very  jealous  of  his  wife.  Louis  XIV,,  dancing  one  day 
with  the  Princess,  made  some  remarks  of  galamerif. 
These  were  reported  to  Conti,  who  was  in  Catalonia ; 
he  sent  orders  for  his  wife  to  join  him  at  once.  She 
starred  without  delay,  hut  her  horse  stumhtcd  :ind  threw 
her,  and  she  fell  on  her  head.  A  few  days  later 
she  again  set  off;  her  impatient  husband  met  her 
half  way.  It  appears  that  the  heart  of  Anna  Maria,  M 
which  had  no  response  for  the  King  of  France,  might  ■ 
have  been  moved  by  the  handsome  M.  de  Vardcs.  But 
here  again  de  Conti  interfered  and  saved  the  honour  of 
his  ^oung  wife  and  his  own.  The  princess  ended  her  life 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  She  arrived  at  that  height  of 
piety  in  a  singular  manner.  As  a  girl,  she,  with  the 
nieces  of  Mazarin,  had  of:en  accompanied  Anne  of 
Austria  to  her  favourite  convent  of  Val  de  Grace.  In 
those  days  Anna  Maria  Martinozzi  was  described  as 
merely  "  a  good  heathen."  But  when  she  attained  the 
fiiUness  of  her  ambition  and  possessed  beauty,  wealthy  and 
high  rank,  she  began  to  feel  the  emptiness  of  earthly 
things.  She  now  became  miserable  at  the  thought  of 
annihilation  by  death,  on  the  one  hand^  and  of  the 
theologian's    hcU  on    the  other.      She   took  refuge   in^ 
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stoical  tndifTcrcncc  ;  atiU  in  tl»&  she  continued  during  a 
teverc  illness,  unmoved  though  she  heard  those  around 
her  tiying  rliac  she;  had  but  nilf  an  hour  to  live.  Her 
hutbami  vainly  tried  to  restore  her  faich.  She  listened 
but  took  no  heed*  He  said  no  more,  but  occupied 
himoelf  in  pnycr  for  her. 

Contrary  10  all  cxpect^ttion  slic  recovered^  and  then 
became  a  pattern  of  devotion.  She  adopted  an  auittere 
mode  of  life,  g>vt:  up  her  gorgeous  dresf  and  visited  the 
poor,  and  cs|jecially  the  sick-  The  Princc^c  de  Conti 
joined  the  party  of  Port  Royal^  and  her  influence  in  favour 
of  the  nppre*««d  became  a  power  in  the  state.  Dunng 
a  year  of  famine  she  s^jlti  Maty  thousand  crowns'  worth 
of  jewels  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor.  later  on, 
$he  became  uneasy  as  to  the  source*  from  which  her  uncle 
had  dciivtd  her  dowry,  and  two-thirds  of  it  she  returned 
to  the  persons  from  whom  it  had  been  obtained  ;  even 
the  material  intercuts  of  her  children  did  not  weigh  with 
her  when  justice  was  in  question.  The  Prince  dc  Conti, 
after  his  stormy  youth,  was  led  in  the  patha  of  virtue 
by  his  wife.  In  that  very  town  of  Bordeaux,  which  had 
seen  so  much  of  his  riotous  conduct,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  "  the  beauty  of  his  repentance  surpassed  the  hideouf- 
ness  of  hii  sins,"  Racine,  writing  from  Uzes  in  1662, 
says  that  the  Prince  dc  Conti  was  hunting  up  old  crimes 
and  imprisoning  the  gentlemen  who  had  committed  them. 
He  would  not  allow  a  company  of  actors  to  remain  in 
the  iKighbourhood,  hut  drove  them  away  with  his  bands 
of  archers  and  missionaries.  In  February  i666»  de  Conti 
died  ;  Madame  dc  S^vign^  spolcc  of  him  and  hts  wife  as 
**  un  saint  et  une  sainte/' 

At  twenty-nine  the  Princessc  dc  Conti  was  left  a  widow, 
A  great  prince,  moved  by  the  splendour  of  her  piety* 
offered  her  his  hand ;  but  she  declined  the  marriage^ 
which  would  have  raised  her  three  steps  higher  than 
the  raolc  in  which  Mazarln's  influence  had  already 
placed  her.  It  seems  that  Monsieur,  the  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  must  be  the  prince  referred  to.  Anna 
Maria  remained  a  widow  in  the  intimacy  of  Madame  de 
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Longuevilk  and  other  mystics.  She  died  in  February, 
1672.  Her  last  houra  arc  described  by  Mad^ime  de 
Sivigiic  ;  she  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  without 
pulse  and  speechless.  All  means  used  to  restore  her  were 
unavailing.  A  hundred  persons  were  in  her  room,  three 
hundred  tn  her  house  ;  at  four  in  the  morning  she  died, 
without  having  recovered  conMrioiisness  or  htvine  uttered 
any  words  except  '*  Mon  Dieu  !"  At  the  last  the  was 
seized  by  a  frightful  convulsion  and  expired  with  a  loud 
cry.  Around  her  deathbed  there  was  much  simulation 
of  violent  grief,  but  outtide  the  ptiace  there  was  real 
sorrow  among  those  who  had  lost  a  true  friend, 

Anna.  Maria  left  two  sons  ;  the  elder  married  a  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  leaving  no  child  ;  the  other  tt 
de*cribcci  by  Saint-Simon  in  glowing  terms  :  his  appear- 
ance was  charming  ;  he  was  the  idol  of  all  who  knew  him  ; 
in  beauty,  in  talent^  in  character,  he  resembled  his  great- 
uncle  the  Cardinal,  hut  without  Mazarin's  faults.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  general  and  died  in  1709.  With 
his  gr«at-g  rand  son  the  house  of  Bourhon-Conti  became 
extinct  in  1814. 

The  Cardinal  Minister  had  orher  nieces  to  marry  ; 
the  versifiers  of  the  day  spoke  of 

\,t%  Mincini,  If  9  MirtiDoirei, 
IDoiuea  natives  dc  nocci  1 

Laura  Martinozzi,  younger  sister  of  the  Princcssc  de 
Conit,  was  one  of  them  ;  and  her  uncle  aspired  to  a  mar^ 
riage  for  her  equal  10  that  of  Anna  Maria,  Olympe 
Mancini  was  put  aside  for  this  girl,  a  little  junior  to 
herself.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Modena  came  forward  as 
a  suitor.  Perhaps  I^ora  was  beautiful,  but  beauty  was 
a  secondary  consideration  in  these  ca?-es,  Anoihcr  scnb- 
bicr  calls  her 

an  cxprcs^on  which  might  mean  that  her  beauty  was  of 
the  Roman  type,  or  that  she  was  a  beauty  and  a  native  of 
Rome.     History  does  not  even  record  whether  she  was 
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fiur  or  dark.  At  all  events,  Alfonso  of  Modcna  rnarried 
her  without  hiving  seen  hen  Mc  wanted  the  sapport  of 
France  against  Spain,  whose  weight  then  pressed  heavily 
on  all  the  small  sovereign*  of  Italy. 

Prince  Eugene  of  ^voy,  father  ol'  the  great  Prince 
Eugene,  was  Alfonso's  proxy  at  the  marriage,  which  toolc 
place  at  Compicgnc  with  the  iclat  which  might  have 
attended  the  wedding  of  a  royal  princess-  'I  he  bride 
was  then  sent  off  with  her  mother  to  Modena,  and  there 
was  introduced  to  her  husband,  a  tad  of  one-and^twcnty. 
A  few  months  later  the  Duke  of  Modcna  was  generalissimo 
of  the  French  troops  in  Italy.  Thus  did  Mazarin  reward 
the  princes  who  "married  him." 

Laura  Martinozzi  hid  only  been  two  years  in  Prance; 
she  was  delighted  to  return  to  the  blue  skies  of  Italy  and 
to  her  native  language.  During  seven  years  she  enjoyed 
life;  then  her  husband,  a  martyr  to  gout,  died  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  [wenty^e^ht<  Laura  had  one  child,  still  in 
the  cradle;  she  was  his  guardian.  Mazarin  had  died  in 
the  previous  year.  Laura's  regency  was  peaceful  and 
prosperous;  but  she  went  to  war  with  another  dache9S» 
the  Regent  of  Mantua,  There  were:  some  little  islands  in 
the  river  Po  to  which  both  states  laid  claim,  ITie  two 
ladies  assembled  their  armies  and  thctr  guns  and  glared  at 
each  other  irom  their  respective  banks  of  the  stream. 
They  were  called  the  novtHe  amazoni^  and  Spain  was  much 
alarmed  lest  the  tiny  spark  of  war  should  set  all  Europe 
aflame.  But  the  Viceroy  of  Milan  soon  arranged  the 
m&icer  and  restored  peace. 

During  twelve  years  Laura  governed  the  Duchy  of 
Modcna.  The  most  memorable  event  of  her  reign  is 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Mary  Beatrice  to  James 
Duke  of  lurk,  afterwards  Janictt  IL  of  CngUnd-  The 
young  Udy  wislied  to  become  a  nun,  but  her  desire  was 
overruled-  The  famous  Earl  uf  Peterborough  was 
James's  proxy  at  the  wedding.  Mary  Beatnve  was 
conducted  to  Versailles  by  her  mother^  where  the  Grand 
Monarque  received  her  in  the  gardens  amid  roars  ot 
artillery  and  rush   of  ^andfs  caux  i  and,  of  course,  a 
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superb  collation  had  bocn  prepared.  This  future  Queeii 
of  Englind. grand-niece  of  Giulio  Mazzarini, great-grand- 
daughter of  a  hatter,  became  much  bdoved  at  the  tnglish 
Court,  but  her  private  life  was  not  happy.  Her  brother, 
the  Uukc  q(  Mcdena,  died,  and  their  branch  ot  the  house 
of  £ste  became  extinct  with  him.  ■ 

Laura,  of  whose  later  life  few  details  remain*  did  not 
live  Co  see  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts ;  &hc  died  ia  retire-. 
mcnt,  almost  in  obscurity. 

Olympc  Mancini  was  ten  years  old  when  she  w«s  brought 
to  France.     When   Mazarin  retired  to  Brjhl    she  wa 
fifteen,  and  considered  of  marriageable  age.    She  had  nc 
the  personal  beauty  of  her  sisters  and  cousins,  but  was  so' 
cleverp  so  sparkling,  that  she  became  almost  a  necessity  to 
the  young  king,  with  whom  her  childhood  was  passed. 
Indeed,  Louis  was  known  to  be  so  much  attached  to  her 
that  all   Paris  was  prepircd  to  see  her  imposed  on   the 
country  as  its  queen,     Christina  of  Sweden,  travelling 
through  France  after  her  abdication,  actually  advised  the 
match,  and  Olympc  was  so  much  pleased  that  she  began, 
to  imitate  the  amazonlan  queen ;  as  the  rhymester  said— j 
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The  elder  woman  may  also  have  tried  Cu  imtil 
mind  of  her  youthful  pupil  5ume  of  her  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom,  *uch  as  "  Life  is  loo  short  for  love,"  and 
**  It  requires  more  courage  to  nurry  than  to  go  to  war  "; 
but  Olympc  did  not  carry  these  new  ideas  very  far.  She 
really  preferred  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  Louis  in  his 
amusements,  and  she  presently  forgot  the  advice  o! 
Christina. 

There  was  another  queen  to  reckon  with,  namely,  Anne 
^of  Austria,  who»  though  well  content  that  her  son  should 
be  friendly  with  the  MancIni  girl,  would  never  have  coun- 
tenanced a  marriage  with  her,  Olympc  rccognifrcd  this 
H/act,  and  turned  her  thoughts  first  to  the  Prince  dc  ConCi 
"and  then  to  the  Duke  of  Modcna;  but  they  were  given 
to  others,     Olympe's  affections  must  have  hotn  in  a  rather 
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mixed  condition.  ArmmJ  dc  Mnllcratc,  son  of  the  I3fl 
dc  Mcillcraic,  declined  to  mnrry  Olympc.  and  fell  in  lore 
with  her  younger  sister  Horterse,  The  Prince  liugcnc 
de  Carignan,  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  presented  himself; 
he  was  most  anxious  to  ''  marry  the  Cardinal."  This 
young  man  was  connected  through  his  mother  with  the 
Bourbons,  and  Mazarin  revived  in  his  favour  the  title  of 
Comte  de  Soissons.  Olympc  became  his  wife  and  a 
Princess  of  the  Blood,  and  was  called,  to  distinguish  her. 
"  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  Every  one  seemed  contented— 
the  Queen*Mother,  the  King,  the  Cardinal,  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom. 

After  her  marriage  Olympc  still  retained  the  King  as 
an  admirer  A  fierce  jealousy  arose  between  her  and  her 
sister  Marie.  Louis  XIV\  became  seriously  attached  to 
Marie  Mancini  in  i6{S  ;  and  the  Comte  dc  Soissons  was 
vexed  because  the  King  gave  up  visiting  the  Comtes^g 
lijuis,  after  his  marriage  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Austr^P 
daughter  of  Philip  IV-  of  Spain,  was  reconciled  to  the 
fascinnting  Olympc,  Travelling  in  Burgundy,  he  Icfr  the 
Quecn*s  carriage  and  entered  that  of  Milame  de  Soissons 
and  Madame  u  Uzes ;  chey  contrived  a  table  at  which  he 
and  Olympc  played  a  game  of  cards  with  the  possibility 
of  losing  three  cr  four  hundred  pistoles;  this  would  be 
about  /200  or /300.  The  King  was  generally  the  loser. 
This  amus;:mcnt  went  on  during  six  days ;  they  dined 
t€U-h-(lUy  !/)uis  and  Olympc^  in  the  carriage*  Olympc 
was  a  verv  clever  young  woman ;  and  the  Comte  a  very 
accommodating  husband,  taking  part  in  the  follies  of  the 
kins  and  of  the  lady»  whose  friendship  for  Louis  was,  no 
douDt,  entirely  platonic. 

When  studymg  the  manners  of  the  society  of  those 
days  one  often  pauses  to  wonder  whether  anything  was 
real,  whether  anybody  was  in  earnest.  ^'ITie  spacious 
days  of  great  Eiitaoeth "  and  of  Henri  ^uatre  had 
been  an  age  of  earnestness ;  so  was  that  of  Cromwell ; 
and  so  was  that  of  the  French  Kcvolution;  but 
L/>uis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV,  and  their  surroundings  seem 
as  unrealj  as  artificial,  as  the  complexions  of  the  ladies 
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and    the    honour    of    the    gentlemen.      The   handsome 
Mju'quis  dc  Vardcs  about  this  time  laid  siege  to  01ympc% 
heart,  by  order,  it  is  asserted,  of  ihc  King-     He  was  a 
son  of  Henri  IV,  by  the  Comtcssc  dc  Morct,  and  was  no 
longer  young.     Saint-Simon  tell&  a  curious  story  about 
htsnthcr  imU  this  dc  Vardcs.     Richelieu  had  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to  duelling,  and  the  Place  dc  Grcrc  had 
witnessed  the  execution  of  two  noblemen  who  had  met 
in  single  combat.     But  Satnt-Simon  pire  tnd  dc  Vardes 
had  ^uarrcUed  and  were  determined  Co  fight;  it  wa%  to 
be  at  fKX>n,  at  the  Porlc  Sl  Honor^,  then  quite  In  the 
country  ;    and   that   the    meeting    miglit    appear  to   be 
aceidcntal  it  wiis  arranged  that  the  carriages  of  the  two 
gentlemen   should    come    into   collision,    that    first    the 
coachmen  and  then  the  masters  should  abuse  each  other, 
and   that  the  gentlemen   should  jump   out,  each  with  a 
sccond^ajidall  four  set  to  work,     DcVardcs  waited  at  the 
corner  of  a  atrccc   until   the   right    moment;    then  his 
carriage  wa^  driven  against  that  of   Saint-Simon.     The 
codchmcn  laid  their  whips  on  each  other;  heads  poppcvl 
out  of  the  carriage-doors ;  and  then  the  four  men,  sword 
in    hanJ.     Dc    Vardcs    fell    and   was   disarmed.     Saint- 
Simon  bade  him  beg  for  his  life;  he  would  not.     Saint- 
Simon    said     that     at    least     he   would   disfigure    htm ; 
dc  Vardcs  replied  that  his  opponent  was  too  generous  to 
do  that  and  confessed  himself  conciucrcd.     Then  Saints 
Simon  assisted  him  to   arise,  and  went  to   separate   the 
seconds.     Is  not  this  story  one  p^ur  rir^^  and  the  duel  as 
artificial  as  the  lovcafifairs  of  the  time  i     Bussy  Rabutin 
wrote  to  Madame  dc  S^rigni  that  de  Vardes  **  intended 
to  be  In  love  with  Madame  de  Ko(|uelaure  during  the 
winter'*  of  1654.     The  writer  adds  that  he  is  sorry  far 
women  who  arc  duped  by  such  love,  *'  giving  good  money 
for  false/'     When  the  winter  arrived  dc  Vardcs  palmed^ 
off  his   base   coin   on   the   beautiful   lady,  whose  sorrow' 
consequent  on  the  misdeeds  of  both  her  husband  and  her 
lover   brought   her  to  the  grave   at   the  age  of  iwcnty- 
ihrce, 

A  great  many  women  had  loved  the  Marquis  de  Vardes;! 
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Olympe  dc  Soissons  was  one  of  them.  She  and  he 
planned  and  carried  out  many  an  inlri^ue  against  the 
King;  and  de  Vardes  had  his  own  intnguc  mth  Hen- 
rietta Anne  of  Kngland,  now  wife  of  Monsieur,  the 
King  »  brother.  The  amours  of  this  princess  appear  to 
have  been  merely  sentimental ;  but  she  had  great  diplo- 
matic talents  which,  later  in  her  life,  were  useful  to  the 
King  of  France.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  imme- 
diately after  drinking  a  glats  of  chicory  water.  Poison 
was^  of  course,  suspected,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  it. 

At  the  time  when  dc  Vardcs  was  playing  his  double 
game — or  pcrhapa  his  multiple  game — Henrietta  and 
Olympc  had  a  stormy  interview  ;  and  finally  laid  their 
ca«  before  the  King,  Their  affairs  were  very  compli- 
cated, but  his  Majesty  was  equal  to  the  occasion-  He 
sent  de  Vardes  to  prison  in  (he  Citadel  of  Montpclier  for 
two  years.  When  the  Marquis  was  released  it  was  onl)r 
to  be  exiled  in  his  government  of  Aigucs-Mortcs.*  Here 
he  remained  sixteen  years;  then  he  was  recalled  to  Coiirt, 
and  arrived  there,  probably  with  an  eye  to  scenic  effect,  in 
the  costume  of  twenty  years  previous.  But  he  was  ^till 
charming  and  brilliant,  and  Madame  dc  Scvignc  calls  him 
"  the  gospel  of  the  day.'*  He  died  four  years  latcr^  in 
1708,  aged  sixty-five- 

The  Comtc  Jc  Soissons  was,  happily,  unconscious  of  his 
wrongs  ;  he  had  a  blind  admiration  for  his  wife.  It  wa» 
&aid  iha:  he  was  the  prototype  of  Molidrc's  M-  Jourdatn^ 
and  was  astonished  to  Icam  that  he  spoke  prose.  He  was 
a  brave  and  honourable  man.  His  sudden  death  was 
attributed  to  poi^ion  given  by  Olympc ;  but  as  she  had 
had  eight  children  by  him,  and  was  then  thirty-livc,  and 
did  not  marry  again,  wc  need  not  add  murvlcr  to  her 
many  other  faults. 

Olympc  Mancini  was  much  given  to  fortune- telling, 
magic  and  spiritualism  ;  her  father  had  been  devoted  to 
astrology,  and  had  often  foretold,  so  it  was  said,  the 
deaths  about  to  occur  in  his  ^mily.     The  Comtcssc  dc 

*  Tiieic  "  ^crnmenti,"  oJ  which  w*  hear  %o  frtqucntl/,  were  military 
divitiODs,  not  proTincei. 
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Soissons  and  her  sisccr,  the  Duchcssc  dc  Bouilbn,  were 
mixed  up  in  jhc  affairs  of  La  Vobiii  and  her  *'  succession 
powders*';  and  they  suficrcd  for  their  complicity  with 
her.  La  Voisin  was  executed  on  the  Place  dc  Grcve ; 
she,  like  the  other  poisoners  of  the  period,  was  accused  of 
witchcraft.  The  Scvignf  saw  heron  her  way  to  execution; 
it  was  a  fashionable  diversion,  that  of  staring  at  condemned 
criminaU  a^  they  went  to  their  terrible  deaths. 

Madame  de  S^vigni  gives  an  account  of  Olympc's 
flight  from  danger,  and  of  what  took  place  that  last 
evening  at  the  Hotel  dc  S':>is3ons  : 

On  ^Vcdacldil/  ihc  pbycd  b*tKt :  M-  dc  Bouillon  cime  in ;  «h« 
begged  him  to  go  inio  W  piivatc  room,  where  tKc  told  W\m  thir  the 
moit  either  leave  FniKe  or  )eo  to  the  UiitUle.  She  did  not  hetiinc  ; 
•be  called  die  Mart^uiK  d'AlEujc  from  itic  g«mbHng  ubie ;  aod  tbcy 
were  Bf«n  no  more.  TIm  lupper  hour  cac&«;  it  iva»  inaovnccd  ihftl 
theComtoic  hid  gone  oiit  to  auppcr;  everyone  dcpificd.  cemin 
thai  Kiraethiiig  eituordiQAry  h^d  happened-  Meantime  the  hid  been 
makiag  up  p«Tceli,  tjkin^<  money  and  jewels ;  eren  the  liverict  oE  the 
co^chniefi  and  footmen  were  cirricd  off  ;  ci^bc  horses  w«re  h^itneited 
to  the  carriage.  Slic  madu  Madame  d'AUuyc,  igdimt  her  will,  go  with 
her,  and  two  waiiing-womea.  She  told  her  KiTinti  thai  they  need 
not  troobfe  jL»^t  her,  that  ftbc  wai  innocent,  bat  that  those  wretches 
of  women  (U  Voiiin  and  othrn)  had  thought  ht  to  rocoiion  her  name. 
&he  vrent  weeping  to  tlie  home  of  her  mother 'in-Uw^  Madame 
de  CArign&D^  and  left  Paria  at  three  o'dodi  in  the  morning. 

This  was  in  January,  1680,  She  took  with  her  two  of  her 
children,  and  a  suite  of  twenty  persons.  The  violent 
Louvois,  then  in  power,  was  Olympc's  chief  enemy.  He 
punued  her  '*jusquc  dans  les  enfera."  At  Brussels  a 
mob  of  three  thousand  persons  would  have  torn  her  in 
pieces  h&d  not  the  Bcguines  given  her  shelter.  Similar 
danger  bescC  her  at  Namur,  Ancwerpt  and  other  places, 
where  she  was  execrated  as  a  poisoner. 

These  difficuh  times  passed.  At  Brussels  Olympe  soon 
established  a  little  court ;  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  threw  liimself  at  her  feet;  her  charms 
were  still  fresh  at  the  age  of  I'orty-lwo  ;  plain  women  keep 
young  longer  than  pretty  ones.  She  did  not  encourage 
the  Prince,  but  wancfcred  into  Spain,  where  the  weak  and 
unhappy  Kmg  Carlos  IL  cook  it  into  his  head  that  she  had 
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bewitched  hini-  The  sudden  death  of  the  Qutcn  of 
Spain^  Louise  d'Orl^ns,  niece  of  I^uis  XIV.,  wis,  u 
U3ua),  attributed  Co  poison,  and  the  poison  attributed  to 
Midvnc  de  Soissons.  It  was  said  to  have  been  admirus- 
tered  iti  a  cup  of  milk.  There  is  no  evidence  against  her, 
nor  against  anyone  ;  probably  the  Queen's  fatal  illness 
was  of  the  nature  of  cholera.  Once  more  Olympe  thought 
it  best  to  disappear ;  she  wandered  into  Germany ;  and 
three  years  later  she  was  in  Brussels  again. 

The  Comtcsse  de  Soissons  lived  twenty  years  longer, 
always  intrigalng,  always  wandering.  At  her  death  the 
only  person  who  put  on  mouniing  for  her  was  the  Duchcsse 
de  Bourgogne,  who  wore  it  f(H-  six  days*  Vet  Olympe  wai 
the  widow  of  a  Royal  Prince. 

She  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son 
married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  groom.  Through  this 
act  he  fell  irto  disgrace.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor,  and  was  killed  In  it.  All  his  children  died 
young.  The  next  son,  Philippe,  was  equally  unlucky. 
The  third  died  from  an  accident.  The  youngest  fell  in 
love  with  his  aunt,  the  Duchessc  de  Mazarin,  and  killed 
a  rival  in  a  duel.  The  fourth.  Eugene  Maurice,  was 
destined  for  the  pricuthoocl,  though  his  tastes  were  all 
militsiry  ;  he  took  Minor  Orders,  but  afterwards  went 
into  the  army  of  Austria,  and  is  known  to  all  Englishmen 
as  the  ally  of  Marlborough,        F.  fiAyroao  HAHRtsoitf. 
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TIME  and  again  the  ornithologist,  in  pensive  vein, 
sighs  for  the  days  when  many  now  cxtiricl  birds 
graced  our  land  in  goodly  numbers.  Amongst 
others  he  ruefully  thinks  oflhe  raven  and  of  the  time 
when  nearly  every  Midland  and  Southern  village  could 
point  to  its  *'ravcn-trec.*'  True,  the  trees,  or  at  least 
some,  still  stand  strong  and  sturdy  in  their  old  age;  but 
their  masters — the  ravcjis — have  long  since  vanished. 
Excepting  some  of  the  Western  counties,  Yorkshire, 
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^uid  ch;te  land  beloved  of  touristSp  th«:  Lake  District,  it  is 
more  than  doubEful  if  the  rnvcn  now  harbours  rcguUrly 
in  any  EtiglisK  county.  Rumour  speaks  of  s  fcwdccrc-as- 
ing  strongholds  in  Kssex  and  one  in  Sussex,  where  the 

H  writer  saw  a  raven  so  recently  a»  the  spring  of  1905,  and 
two  years  ago  a  pair  of  them  rehired  1  brood  in  WarM^tck- 
shire ;  but  to  find  thU  exiled  chief  of  an  oudawed  clati  in 
something  of  hi»  ancient  glory  the  naturalist  must  seek  the 
vrild  hills  and  sea  cliffs  of  Wales,  Ireland^and  Scotland, 
with  their  numerous  outlying  islets. 

■  The  raven's  haunt  can  probably  show  as  fair  a  face  as 
any  spot  in  our  islands.  Mountain  peaks,  often  snow- 
capped  till  early  summer,  form  part  of  the  scene  ;  lustrous 
streamy  p'^yi'^g  leap-frr^  with  gigantic  bouldert,  frolic 
boisterously,  now  through  meadow  and  boj?,  now  through 
deep,  smooth-cut  gorges,  a  veritable  gale  or  Hade?  to  the 
ardent  fly-fi&hcr,  who  from  a  distance  has  contemplated  an 
unencumbered  stretch  of  several  miles  of  water  with  clean 

^banks  a  few  feet  high. 

^     The  river-path,  seen  from  a  height,  suggests  an  irregular 
line  of  cream  painty  dot  re.l  here  and  there  with  dark  patches 
of  colour,  as  if  flies  had  settled  on  it  when  it  was  wet  and 
stuck  there.     A  nearer  approach  sho\i's  that  these  patches 
arc  rocks,  and  in  fact,  the  way  is  full  of  surprises.     At 
one  time  a  regular  saddleback  of  grc/  Silurian  blocks  the 
way&rer's  path;  at  another,  some  huge  mass,  dislodged 
from  the  grand  old  mountain  abnve^  has  toppled  from  its  M 
birthplace  and  ties  in  the  middle  of  the  dubious  track," 
The  scene  is  peaceful  beyond  description;  the  stillness, 
unbroken  save  by  the  murmur  of  running  water,  is  some-  I 
rimes  oppressive  and  almost  fearful.     Except  for  the  chance  " 
whistle  of  a  wandering  shepherd  or  the  far-reaching  barking 
of  his  lynx-eyed  collies,  the  fisherman  has  Nature's  work-  A 

^^ngs  and  hushed  inarticulate  voices  all  to  himself.  ^ 

B     The    ornithologist- fisherman    possesses    this    distinct 
advantage  over   the   ordinary  type  of  angler — he  need  A 
never  have  a  dull  moment,  no,  not  even  when  the  trout 
are  rising  badly.     His  love  of  birds  will  alway:»  keep  his 

Ifcntcrcst  at  concert  pitdi.    Now  that  gigantic  water-vrre^i 


: 
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the  Dipper^  flying  hurricdif  past,  rivets  hU  atlcntion,  the 
cheery  '*  ichit "  "  Ichit "  apprising  him  of  iu  coming ; 
again,  it  is  a  kingfisher,  resplendent  in  azure,  emerald  and 
orange,  fla^hine  by  like  a  nictcor ;   iioiv   a   pair  of  grey 

(vragtaitS)  move  lovely  of  thctr  kind,  Cr!p[>ing  diinuly  on  the 
slippery  rocks  of  the  beck-  Opposite  to  where  he  wi^f 
his  pliant  "  grcenhcart,"  the  mountainside  15  a:ttecp,  roi^h 

Inrrajr  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles;  streaks  of  greenest 
moss  and  grass  prevent  too  great  a  sombreness  ;  nearer, 
the  grey  of  the  rock  is  prettify  divcrMlicd  with  a  delicate 
fur  of  lichen — orange  and  lilac. 

Ivy,  hardiest  of  all  plants,  has  long  made  its  home  here 
and  dings  to  the  weatherworn  crags.  A  few  stunted 
trees,  chiefly  mountain  ashes,  deck  them  at  irregular 
intervals*  There  is  Utile  enough  hold  for  the  trees  here, 
and  their  straggling  roots  scarcely  find  sufficient  footing. 
Some  of  these  roots,  sprawling  over  the  rock  face,  suggest 
the  claws  of  a  weird,  prehistoric  mon&tcr.  As  the  fisher- 
man patiently  flogs  the  stream  he  looks  up  suddenly, 
attracted  by  the  deep-voiced  wclcomeof  a  brother-hunter, 
a  good-luek  eill  to  htm.  Here  is  his  old  friend  of  other 
riverside  days — the  r.ivcn  in  his  chosen  fastness.  Never 
a  thought  of  fishing  now  ;  no,  not  even  if  the  day  is 
propitious  and  promises  a  thick  silver  blanket  to  his 
spacious  creel.  Down  goes  the  rod,  atid  he  watches 
intently.  After  flapping  about  for  some  time  far  above 
the  valley,  the  raven,  as  it  were  expressly  for  his  gratifica- 
tion, delights  him  by  hit  tumbling,  antics  which  are 
clearly  meant  to  amu^e  his  wife  broo^ling  in  the  rocks 
above,  and  not,  as  some  say,  the  result  of  inadvertent 
falling,  whilst  engaged  in  ridding  himself  of  vermin.  This 
tumbling  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  raven.  No  other  bird 
does  it  in  quite  the  same  way,  though  occasionally  a 
peregrine  will  momentarily  indulge  in  it,  and  the  chough 
takes  a  turn  now  and  then.  BlU  the  raven  is  master  of 
the  art.  Sailing  along  quietly  in  stately  flight  he  suddenly 
turns  a  complete  somersault,  to  drop  for  a  prd  or  more 
on  his  b.ick  ;  hi^  Icg^  arc  tucked  up  and  pressed  close  to 
the  body,  his  gouge  beak   pointing    towards  them,   but 
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the  recovery  is  effected  in  l^htning  fashion.  Presently 
a  buzzard  appc&rs,  soaring  above  the  skyline  on  rigid 
wings  and  using  the  opposing  air  currents  as  a  counter- 
balance. Like  any  highwayman  Che  raven  '*  holds  him 
up,"  and,  challenging  fiercely,  sends  him  "mewing"  in 
fear  from  his  domains.  Next  a  merry  troop  of  daws, 
cackling  noisily,  scurry  from  the  rocks  for  an  afternoon 
fling,  like  bo)'S  let  ooi  of  school.  The  raven  takes  this 
as  a  further  insult  ;  headlong  he  dashes  straight  into 
their  midst,  turning  suddenly  at  right  angles  this  way  and 
that,  seeking  to  strike  which  one  he  may.  But  it  is  all 
to  no  purpose.  For  the  jackdavrs,  though  clearly  intimi- 
dated, elude  his  onslaught  cleverly,  'Ihc  raven  is 
a  despot;  soirifig  over  his  demesne,  he  will  biook  no 
trespass — no,  not  cvai  from  the  eagle  himself- 

Fishing  was  the  programme  for  this  sunny  March  day» 
but  the  ravens  have  quashed  the  purpose,  and  the  angler, 
crossing  the  torrent,  whose  eddies  appear  to  smile  dension 
at  his  fickleness,  staris  up  the  incline,  gentle  at  first,  which 
leads  to  the  ramparts.  The  raven  divines  his  intention, 
and  forthwith  his  flight,  from  being  apparently  slow  and 
sedate,  becomes  more  of  a  winnow,  rcalling  the  display 
of  the  per^rinc,  Hiscroakings  sound  loud  and  angry 
in  the  vast  qaiet  of  rhe  scene.  They  rouse  the  hill-sidc 
from  its  calm.  "  Croc»croc-croc,"  he  barks  in  guttural 
defiance;  again,  "whiur,"  as  he  races  up  and  down  the 
valley.  And  this  has  the  desired  effect,  for  out  from  a 
broad  ledge  far  up  the  crags,  swings  his  constant  partner 
to  join  hira  in  the  fray.  The  couple  have  probably  been 
umtcd  for  ages ;  trusty  fellow  that  he  is,  the  raven  mates 
for  life  ;  home  tics  arc  very  dear  to  him.  Twenty — nay, 
fifty  years  hence,  if  all  goes  well,  this  valley  will  harbour 
the  same  pair  of  ravens.  A  long  pull,  half  scramble, 
half  climb,  takes  the  cragsman  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  nest,  which  was  descried  some  lime  ago  restirg  on  an 
overhung  IcUgc— a  great  basketful  uf  bleached  sticks, 
harmonising  to  perfcctioa  with  their  environment.  A 
big  cffbrt  carries  him  right  up  tu  itj  and,  brcachlessly,  he 
takes  stock  ^^  the  six  beautifully  marked  eggs — a  big         Jk 
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clutch,  a  real  prize !  Evidently  this  betokens  great 
plenty  of  food  on  the  hills  ;  possibly  it  promises  a  rare 
lambing  season,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  number 
of  eggs  a  bird  lays  depends  somewhat  on  the  probable 
abundance  or  paucity  of  provender  for  the  expected 
young. 

Let  the  cragsman  examine  his  prize  with  care;  it  is  not 
every  one's  lot  to  study  a  raven's  belongings  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  home.  Let  him  note  how  smoothly  the 
rugged  cradle  is  packed  with  hair-tufts  and  woo] ;  the 
lining  IS  smooth  to  slipperiness.  The  eggs  are  slippery, 
too,  and  it  behoves  him  to  handle  them  cautiously.  Let 
him  take  one^  if  he  will ;  the  ravens  will  not  frustrate  bini 
after  so  toilsome  a  climb.  Besides^  in  days  to  come, 
when  limbs  are  cramped  and  thews  no  longer  supple,  it 
will  serve  to  remind  him  of  halcyon  times  in  a  pleasant 
land,  when  youth  and  strength  thought  notlung  of  the 
terrors  of  precipice  and  giddy  summit.  Both  ravens  are 
now  full  of  fight.  The  male  sctdcs  on  a  peak  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  affording  a  delightful  spectacle.  Hit 
musclesj  tense  as  whipcord,  can  be  imagined  rippltn; 
beneath  his  black  mantle  ;  his  elongated  neck-feathers, 
suggestive  of  hackles,  flutter  in  the  breeze,  and  hb  great 
beak  croaks  out  the  call  of  imminent  battle.  There  be 
stands  gruffly  defiant,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  How  dare  you 
be  here?  Back  to  your  lowlands!  *'  Then  he  dashes 
close  past  his  unwelcome  guest,  the  crackle  of  his  broad 
pinions  rustling  like  the  swish  of  a  silk  skirt.  Truly  it 
is  worth  going  miles  to  see  the  anger  of  a  raven. 

Well,  enough.  The  fisherman  grudgingly  relinquishes 
his  rocky  quarters  and  seeks  his  rod  and  creel.  He 
surveys  the  latter  critically.  What!  only  three  small 
trout,  and  a  perfect  fishing  day  I  But  there  is  no  r^ret 
in  his  heart  for  time  lost ;  trout  he  will  find  in  many 
places — ravens  in  comparatively  few. 

John  Walpqle-Bokd. 


Ballade  of  Motifs 

LET  others  sing  their  stilted  praise 
Of  classic  names  th:it  rhyme  on  "  €  "  ; 
The  bards  who  make  pedantic  lays 
May  find  a  charm  in  I^agc, 
Id  Daphne,  or  Penelope, 
In  Chloc,  or  some  other  name : 
Away  with  such  pomposity  ! 
TU  Silly  sets  my  heart  aflame ! 

The  flowery  poclastcr  prays 

Hortcnsia  for  her  garden's  key  ; 
He  sings  of  Margucntes  and  Mays, 

Of  Lilies,  Daisies  on  the  lea. 

And  seeks  for  Olives,  green  as  he  ; 
A  fig  for  Rose  s  red*chcckcd  fame 

And  all  the  blooms  of  Arcadic  ! 
'Tis  Sally  sets  my  heart  aflame  ! 

Bold  boys  with  frec-and-caay  ways 
For  Poll  and  Sue  may  sail  the  £ca. 

To  dandies  snugly  laced  in  stays 
Mignon  may  go,  and  Coralic, 
The  deuce  take  Portia's  pedigree; 

No  shrewish  Kate  be  mine  to  tame ; 
And  "  Who  is  Silvia — what  is  she  ?  " 

*7^s  Sally  sets  my  heart  aflame  ! 


EWVOY 

Sweet  Sallr,  you're  the  lass  for  me : 

I  never  loved  your  stately  dame ! 
WJio  cares  for  birth  and  high  degree? 

*Tis  Sally  sets  my  heart  aflame  ! 

I-.  Ethirsge. 


Food  and  Fable 

WE  arc  so  accustomed  to  regard  eating  and  all 
connected  witK  it  as  representing  tlic  very 
entclcchy  of  materialism  that  we  seldom  reaUs 
how  much  sentiment  and  idealism  there  is  in 
quaint  lore  ;ittaching  to  eatings  eaters^  and  eaten  alikeT 
ict»  after  all,  this  is  only  to  be  expected.  The  process, 
and,  with  topical  vanations,  the  materials  of  eating 
synchronise  with  the  existence  of  the  human  racc^  and  the 
wonder  would  be  if  there  were  not  traditionsabout  eatings 
as  there  are  about  most  natural  usi^es  and  functions. 
Still,  only  a  very  few  arc  at  all  familiar.  Many  of  us 
break  the  depicted  eggshell  to  "  let  the  witch  out,"  throw 
spilt  salt  over  the  shoulder,  and  have  reminiscences  ot 
youthful  jests  over  nuts  with  douhle  kernels,  Tlicoc  and 
poisibly  one  or  two  other  "superstitions'*  represent  for 
most  of  us  the  lore  and  I^end  and  fables  centring  round 
meals  and  food,  necessities  of  life  over  which,  in  their 
varying  species,  the  ancients  did  not  think  half  a  dozen 
or  more  deities  too  many  to  preside.  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
Pomona  we  probably  recognise ;  Adcphagia  was  the 
goddess  of  good  cheer;  Komiax  presided  over  the  craft 
of  baking  ;  Bubona  was  the  protectress  of  cattle  ;  Mellon* 
swayed  the  destinies  oi  honey  and — conceivably — its 
kindred  sweers. 

But  even  with  the  scanty  materials  avaiUble,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  invest  the  ordinary  dishes  of  a  twentieth- 
century  meal  with  interest  and  attractiveness  quite  ajiart 
from  their  inherent  tistincss.  The  half-dozen  "  natives" 
which  compose  the  first  course  at  dinner  will  probably 
remind  us  of  the  old  belief  thac  at  times  the  amiable 
bivalve  was  accustomed,  having  carefully  chosen  a  con- 
venient position,  to  relax  his  sclt-restraint  beneath  a  shower 
of  rain  so  far  aii  to  imprison  one  or  two  drops  within  his 
cnfuldtng  mail,  and  then,  reuringt  to  ruminate  on  those 
captive  drop:s  till  ihcy  become  pcarls<  Very  likely^  too^ 
we  may  recall  the  legend  with  which  genial,  good-hearted 
Father    Ticrncy    ao     shocked    Mai;kworth    that    f^tefuj 
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summer  day  on  the  beach  at  Ravcnshoc — though  this, 
it  is  true,  only  concerned  »  local  vAriety  known  as  the 
"red-nosed  oyster  of  Carlingford."  S.  Bridget  was 
hurrying  along  the  seashore  on  some  charitable  mis^n, 
when  a  saucy  oyster  spied  her  twinklirg  feet.  *' Nate 
ancles,  anyhow,"  said  the  cysier  admiringly.  ^'YouVc 
drunk,"  retorted  the  offended  saint,  "  Not  I,"  affirmed 
the  oyster.  ^'You're  always  drunk,"  said  S,  Bridgct- 
"  Drunk  yourself."  exclaimed  the  indignant  bivaTve, 
*'  How  is  it  your  nose  is  so  red?"  withcringly  retorted 
the  saint,  *'  No  redder  than  your  own,"  was  the  ex- 
asperated oyster's  tu  qmque.  And  as  a  punishment — so  at 
least  declared  Father  Titrney — the  descendants  of  that 
oyster  have  had  red  noses  ever  since.  It  is  obvious,  if 
we  credit  this  legend,  that  an  oyster  "crossed  tn  love  "  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  quite  conceivable  phenomenon. 
And  the  old  dredging  custom,  wc  may  remember,  hints  at 
the  ^mc  characteristic  of  a  penchant  for  the  human  race- 
When  they  wish  to  ensure  a  good  haul  the  fisherman 
sing  : 

The  hcn-in^  Jotei  the  mcriy  moonlight^ 

The  mackerel  Jon*  the  wind^ 

fittt  lb«  oj^iicf  lore*  th<  ilicdj^rrV  Kng, 

For  he  corned  of  1  g«nclc  kind- 


The  cod  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  tile  mediicval  Netherlands,  besides  being — 
according  to  some — chat  fish  the  non-arrival  of  which 
provoked  Valcl  to  suicide.  The  mnsst-ls  which  some- 
times form  its  siuce  were  such  favourites  with  Olympian 
Jove  that  he  provided  a  special  dish  of  them  at  the  wed- 
ding feast  of  Hebe,  According  to  a  South  Sea  myth^ 
mussels  were  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  divine 
Tangaloa  created  men.  The  ccl  was  one  of  the  many 
deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  one  of  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  consort  oi  the  Andaman  god^  Puluga;  the  kindred 
lamprey,  besides  playing  the  r^icide  to  our  Henry  the 
First,  was  held  in  such  high  repute  amongst  the  old 
Romans  that  a  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  is  e^id  to  have 
made  a  pet  of  one  which  she  adorned  with  earrings  I 
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The  hadJock  ami  the  John  Dory  both  claim  to  be  the  fish 
which  supplied  S.  Peter  w!th  the  tribute  money,  shoving 
in  proof  thereof  the  marks  of  the  Apostle's  thumb  and 
finger,  and  the  bttcr,  by  a  suggested  corruption  of  its 
nime,  commemorating  its  patron,  "il  janitorc-"  Other 
lesenda  ascribe  the  marks  on  the  John  Dory  to  the  fingers 
of  St.  Christopher,  who  caught  the  fish  with  his  hand 
when  carrying  the  Infant  Chriat  acros*  the  river ;  while  a 
Yorkshire  tradition  explains  the  market  on  the  haddock 
by  the  story  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  building 
Kiley  Brigg^took  up  a  haddock  in  mistalce  for  a  hammer. 
The  trout  is  a^ociatcd  with  another  saint — S.  Patrick. 
A  legend  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  the  saint'^  hunger 
was  so  great  that  for  once  he  ignored  the  obligations  of  a 
fast-day,  and  prepared  himself  n  succulent  dish  of  pork 
chops.  Unfortunately,  as  hevt^as  carrying  the  incnminat- 
inj  dainties,  he  was  met  by  a  watchful  angel.  S.  Patrick 
repented  and  uttered  a  prayerful  aspiration,  and  lo! 
before  the  angel  came  up  to  him,  the  pork  chops  were 
converted  into  as  many  trout.  Some  of  S,  Patrick's 
countrymen  demur  to  eating  skate  on  account  of  the 
oudinc  of  a  human  face  which  can  be  distinguished  on 
the  back  of  these  fish,  and  has  earned  for  them  the  name  of 
"  maids," 

The  flatness  of  the  sole  is  accounted  for  by  a  South  Sea 
legend,  When  the  goddess  Ina  wished  to  escape  from 
the  Sacred  Island  she  tried  various  methods  of  transit* 
amongst  which  was  utilising  the  sole  as  a  water*horse. 
But  the  sole  could  not  manage  it»  and  the  infuriated 
goddess  stamped  on  it  in  her  rage,  and  from  that  day  to 
Uiis  the  unfortunate  dsh  has  been  flat. 

When,  the  tish  being  cleared  away,  we  come  to  jointSp 
we  of  course  remember  the  old  stories — fathered  on  two 
kings — about  the  "  sirloin  "  ot  '*  ox-beef"  and  its  kindred 
**  baron/'  to  which  one  Bottom  the  Weaver  made  sympa- 
thetic allusion  when  Titania  introduced  him  to  Mustard 
Seed.  But  such  mundane  tides  sink  into  insignificance 
when  wc  remember  that  the  ox,  from  which  the  lordly 
joint  is  cut,  may  have  been  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
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sacred  bull  Apis,  may  have  been  the  earthly  form  ol 
DiOnysos,  tti%y^  if — as  the  Irishman  would  isy^it  was  a 
coW|  have  been  none  oihcr  than  Artliti,  the  great  spotted 
cow-goddess  of  the  Hindoos.  Mutton,  perhaps,  suggests 
fewer  traditions  One  form  of  an  old  rhyme  re^>rds  the 
fact  that  the  Merry  Monarch — one  of  those  credited  with 
knighting  the  loin  of  beef — apprcciaTcd  the  meat  so  much 
as  to  gain  the  sobric{uct  of  *'  mutton-^cating  king ;  the  aHA 
of  cookery  inform  us  that  Napoleon  lost  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  by  too  hearty  an  indulgence  in  a  l^  of  mutton, 
which  evidently  did  not — on  that  occasion  at  least — 
agree  so  well  with  him  as,  accompanied  by  the  homely 
turnip,  it  did  with  his  sturdy  adversary,  "  Farmer 
George/'  Roasc  iamb  with  mini  sauce  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  oldest  direct  survivals  from  ancient  times,  representing, 
as  it  undoubtedly  docs,  the  roast  lamb  and  bitter  herbs  eaten 
bythe  Israelites  on  the  eve  of  the  Exodus.  The  whole  animal 
roaaCcd  entire  is  but  seldom  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  still 
to  be  met  with  in  the  East,  dressed  very  much  as  wc  read 
of  it  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " ;  and  \r\  this  connection  it 
is  just  possible  that  we  may  recall  the  dish  Forthos 
described  w^en  at  supper  with  Louis  Quatorzc^ 
which  really  sounds  so  appetising  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  young  king's  mouth  watered  at  the  recital. 
That  lamb,  we  may  remember,  was  first  stuffed  with 
small  sausages^  with  Strasburg  forcemeat  balU  from 
Troycft,  and  larks  from  Pithiviers ;  it  was  boned  like  a 
fowl  with  the  skin  on;  "when  it  is  cut  in  beautiful 
slices,  in  the  same  way  as  an  enormous  sausage, 
coloured  gravy  pours  forth,  which  is  as 
eye  as  it  Is  exc]uisite  to  the  palate." 
surprised  to  read  that  Porthos  smacked 
king  opened  his  eyes  with  delight.  ■■ 

Pork  has  a  score  of  traditions  about  it.  The  pig  wa9 
sacrificed  to  Demeter,  and,  itrangcly  enough,  was  also 
sacri6eed  among  the  Red  Indians.  The  Rnmnns,  as 
evt^ryhody  knows,  were  a«  grear  on  pork  as  Marryat'a 
Captain  To  ;  in  the  opinion  of  some  South  Sea  Islanders 
there  isevcn  a  separate  Paradise  reserved  for  the  beneficent 
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pig.  Giilcn  extolled  iu  virtues  ts  a  food>  A  Jewbh 
authority,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
of  all  the  leprosy  permitted  to  scourge  the  earth  nine-tcnfhi 
was  attributable  to  the  pig-  Porlc  figures  promJncndjF 
tnthe  *'  Iliad  ";  itirafl  a  brood  of  pigs  that  pointed  out  the 
site  c>f  the  future  Rome  to  Piua  ^neas ;  it  it  more  th^n 
probable  that  the  abductioo  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  wu 
accompanied  by  a  pervading  odour  of  roast  pork,  for  we 
read  that  the  pigs  of  the  swineherd  Eubulus  vrere 
swallowed  up  when  the  fiery  god  plunged  downward* 
with  his  lovely  prize.  Later  legend  avers  that  piga  hare 
small  holes  and  scars  on  their  forcfe«t  in  remembrance  of 
the  fate  tha.  befell  their  Gadarene  brethren^  the  hol<s 
showing  where  the  devils  entered, and  the  scars  perpematii^ 
the  marks  of  their  claws. 

^A^hcn  we  leave  the  joints  and  come  to  the  poultry,  the 
goose  naturally  suggests  first  of  all  the  story  connecting 
It  with  Queen  Kl!7abcth  and  the  Spanish  Armada.  Her 
Majesty,  the  familiar  tale  goes,  was  on  September  29 
dining  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  subjects — a  not  altogether 
unusual  occurrence  with  the  economical  monarch — when 
goose  furnished  the  ptht  de  jisistamt.  Her  Majesty  had 
just  quiffed  a  goblet  to  "the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada/'  when  a  mcs^nger  arrived  with  tidings  of  its 
dispcrsaL  And  thereupon  she  decreed  thai  goose  should 
always  he  eaten  on  that  happy  day  to  commemorate 
the  great  deliverance.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  dates  do  not  tally,  but  it  is  always  a  pity  to 
allow  soulless  things  like  dates  to  interfere  with  a  good 
story.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  goose  is  said  to  nave 
been  sacrificed  on  that  day  or  thereabouts  in  Pagan 
times  to  Proserpine  in  her  character  as  goddess  of  the 
dead  ;  and  in  Egyptian  mythology  we  find  the  bird  as 
the  god  Seb,  the  great  cackler,  A  later  legend  narrates 
that  S.  Martin  was  once  so  much  annoyed  by  the  pcrsiatCDt 
cackling  of  a  goose  that  he  killed,  cooked,  and  ate  it; 
and  as  he  died  ^ml  hoc  if  not  ft^fltr  hue.  it  became  the 
custom  to  sacrifice  the  goose  as  a  sort  of  retaliation.  But 
if  the  bird  had  saved  the  saint's  life,  it  would  probably 
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have  been  sacrificed  just  the  same  ;  gccsc  diil  save  Rome, 
but  were  none  the  less  in  demand  for  kitchen  purposes  on 
that  accounts  An  old  Pcrsiin  adage  averred  that  the 
tongue  of  a  live  goose  cut  out  and  applied  to  the  breast 
of  a  man  or  woman  was  an  infallible  charm  to  elicit  a 
fiillj  true,  and  particular  account  of  all  the  misdeeds  which 
he  or  she  had  ever  committed. 

With  regard  to  the  duck,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
piece  of  old  lore  is  that  it  was  amongst  the  various 
singular  articles  of  diet  which  Milhrldatcs^  l^ing  of  PontuSi 
was  in  ihe  habtt  of  taking  as  ant i toxicants. 

Partridges  and  pheasant-i  have  an  exalte<l  genealogy. 
The  Hindoo  mythology  tells  us  that  when  Indra  killed 
the  three-headed  son  of  the  god  Toashtri^  a  partridge 
sprang  from  his  blood ;  and  the  gods  of  Olympus  changed 
TalitB,  nephew  of  Daedalus,  into  the  same  bird  after  he 
had  been  treacherously  killed  by  his  uncle.  The  pheasant 
ve  discuss  with  so  much  relish  may  claim  as  its  ancestor 
that  Itys  whom  his  mother  Procne  slew  and  served  up,  a 
fearful  dish^  to  her  husband  Tereus ;  or,  If  we  accept 
another  legend,  Itylus^whom  hi*  mother,  Aedon,  jealous 
of  her  sister*s  progeny,  killed  by  mistake.  The  quail, 
said  by  some  old  writers  to  have  cured  Hercules  ct 
epilepsy,  was  chosen  by  Jupiter  as  the  bird  into  which 
the  amorous  father  of  godi  and  men  transformed 
Latona«  that  so  she  might  elude  argus-eyed  Juno 
and  reach  Delos  in  safety.  The  origin  of  the  bird,  as 
give*!  in  old  ''Travellers'  Tales,"  is  not  particularly 
appctititig,  reminding  us  in  a  way  of  the  venerable 
account  of  "  Barnacle  Geese."  The  sea.  it  appears,  casis 
great  tunnies  upon  'Mhe  coasts  of  the  Libyan  Desert." 
These  breed  worms,  which  after  fourteen  days  become 
quails. 

Pigeons  naturally  recall  the  Story  of  Mahomet's 
'*  familiar/'  and^  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the  mystic  bird 
which  gave  the  oracles  at  Dodona.  A  Carpathian  legend 
invests  them  with  a  yet  more  remote  and  more  important 
rcUy  as  it  was  to  a  pair  of  pigeons  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  was  due.     Pigeons  may,  too,  in  a  way  serve  as 
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the  didactic  **  skeleton  nt  the  feast/'  for  pigeons^  old  ftJk- 
lorc  tells  us,  arc  the  last  food  that  dymg  people  crave 
for,  while,  by  a  seemingly  pandcxica]  connection,  death 
is  kept  at  hay  if  the  mattress  or  pillows  on  which  the 
nioribund  lies  1%  atuFcd  with  pigeons'  feathers-  Turkeys 
are  also  associated  with  Mahomet,  who  is  said  to  have 
curficd  the  whole  nee  t^ecauftc  he  once  had  to  wait  aii 
inconvGnienlly  long  time  while  one  was  being  cooked. 

As  to  the  hare,  pages  might  be  written.  It  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  it  was  a  divinity  in  Egypt,  but 
few  of  tis  realise  the  fact  that  according  to  an  American- 
Indian  mythj  the  Great  Hare  was  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  Strange  memories  suggest  themselves  of  the 
mystic  reverence  in  which  the  hare  was  held  amongst 
our  British  forcfilhert ;  we  recall  how  Boadicca  "let  a 
hare  escape  hrom  her  dusky  robes  **  when  speaking  words 
of  (xrc  to  the  gathered  warriors ;  age*old  tales  and  fables 
and  proverbs  occur  to  us  in  which  the  hare  plays  a  psrt ; 
we  remember  how  Burton  warns  us  against  its  flesh 
a*  "melancholy  meat/'  and  how  Fletcher  gives  voice  to 
the  old  lielief  about  *' hares  that  yearly  sexes  cliangc." 
These  and  simitar  reflections  will  doubtless  give  an  aaded 
zest  to  the  dainty  meal,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
endorsing  CGn  amort  the  old  eulogy  on  "the  leg  of  a 
hunted  hare." 

Nor  arc  our  vegetables  without  their  traditions.  If 
we  suffer  from  rhcumali&m  it  will  be  well  if  the  cook  can 
contrive  to  let  the  portion  of  potato  that  falls  to  a  guest's 
share  be  stolen^  for  the  efficacy  of  a  pilfered  potato  is 

frcat  The  cabbage  was  the  first  thing  eaten  at  meals 
y  the  Egyptians,  who  considered  it  worthy  of  divine 
honour.  The  old  Romans  attributed  to  it  the  virtues 
moderns  ascribe  to  strong  coffee  or  a  couple  of  red 
herrings  and  soda  water,  so  efficacious  was  it  after  a 
•*  heavy  night."  The  classical  medical  faculty,  indeed, 
considered  it  a  sort  of  panacea,  paralysis  and  colic 
being  especially  amenable  to  its  influence.  Its  virtues 
may  possibly  have  been  accounted  for  by  the  legend  that 
the  cabbage  was  produced  from  the  tears  of  Lycurgus, 
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snould  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  it  was  in  a 
field  of  cabbages  that  S.  Stephen  was  captured — a  fate 
which,  according  to  some,  befcit  that  very  dissimilar 
personage,  Jack  Cade.  The  bc*n  has  to  be  taken  even 
more  seriously.  The  old  Pythagorean  theory  was  that  it 
held  the  principle  of  human  life;  it  was  said  to  be  the 
first  food  eaten  by  mankind  ;  it  was  in  a  w;*y  sacred  to 
Apollo;  for  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  haricot 
bean  wc  are  indebted  to  no  less  a  person  than  Alexander 
the  Great ;  the  smell  of  beans  in  blossom  is  credited  with 
I  sorts  of  effects  on  minds  and  morals. 
The  salad  which,  if  we  arc  wise,  acccxnpanies  most 
"meals  is  a  veritable  poi  fmrri  of  old  beliefs  and  legends. 
Its  principal  ingredient,  lettuce— which,  as  wc  sometimes 
forget,  means  mi7iy  vegetable,  from  its  sap — was  not  only 
the  favourite  food  of  bciuliful  Adonis,  but  shared  with 
Juno  the  parentage  of  pretty  Hebe,  to  whom  the  ^uecn 
of  Heaven  gave  birth  as  a  consequence  of  eating  the  crisp 
plant.  The  endive  was  once  a  love-lorn  German  girl, 
whOj  after  weary  wayside  waiting  for  her  lover,  died  and 
was  changed  into  a  vegetable;  the  garlic,  so  beloved  in 
old  Egypt  as  to  be  worshipped  there,  is,  as  everybody 
ought  to  knoWian  invaluable  prophylactic  against  witches 
and  vampires;  the  fragrant  mint  was  once  Minthc,  the 
too  ^scinating  daughter  of  Cocytus,  who,  being  suspected  fl 
of  a  flirtation  with  Pluto^  was  changed  by  Proserpine  into  " 
the  herb.  Sage — for  our  salad  shall  be  for  the  nonce 
brgety  catholic — has  so  many  virtues  that  its  very  name  is 
derived  from  saheu,  to  be  in  health  ;  it  grows  best  where 
the  wife  rulcSf  and  fades  or  thrives  with  the  fortunes  of 
its  owners ;  parsley,  which,  the  Greeks  said,  provoked 
excitement  and  which  they  used  for  chaplets,  sprung, 
they  believed,  from  the  blood  of  the  hero  Archemoras. 

With  the  dessert  wc  "  inwardly  digest"  a  fresh  collection 

f  legends,  of  which,  however,  space  will  only  allow  a  few 

to  be  taken  at  random.     The  fig  might  almost  have  t 

book  written  about  its  traditions.     The  fig*trcc  is  one  of 

those  which  have  been  i^Icntilicd  as  the  Mosaic  Tree  of 

;  the  lig  was  in  M>mc  mystic  way  a  re^rc&catation  of 
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Dionyww  ;  it  has  been  issocUted  with  the  weird  story  of 
Alys ;  tt  was  one  of  the  an:i-poison  comestibles  of 
Mithridatcs.  The  strawberry  has  both  a  pagan  and  i 
Christian  reputation.  It  was  a  favourite  with  tne  goddess 
Frigga,  who  was  wont  to  go  a-bcrry  ng  with  the  children  at 
the  summer  solstice,  AKcrwards  it  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^  and  on  S.John's  Day, 
*■  no  mother  who  has  lose  a  little  child  will  taste  a  siniv. 
berry,  for  if  she  did  her  little  one  would  gel  none  in 
Paradise,  Mary  would  say  to  it,  you  must  stand  aside, 
for  your  mother  has  already  eaten  her  share,  so  none  re- 
mains for  you."  The  date  is  another  fruit  of  which  a 
graceful  Christian  legend  is  told.  When  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  travelling  through  Egypt,  she  rested  unilcr  a  palm-tree 
with  her  Son  in  her  arms.  And  the  tree,  recognising  its 
Creator,  bent  down  its  branches  till  the  fruit  fcil  into  the 
Virgin  Mother's  lap,  and  the  O  shown  on  the  stones  of 
the  date  perpetuates  her  wondering  exclamation.  The 
pomegranalCj  poor  Catherine  of  Arragon's  emblem,  of 
course  recalls  that  pretty  story  of  Proserpine,  whose 
bereaved  mother  at  last  obtained  from  Jupiter  the  promijc 
that  ''if  she  had  eaten  nothing"  in  Had<:&  she  might 
return  toearth.  Butalast  she  had  eaten  pomegranate  seed, 
iind  so  was  doomed  to  pass  half  the  yeir  in  the  realm  of 
Pluto.  Should  there  by  chance  be  blackberries  on  the 
table,  it  will  be  as  well,  if  it  be  after  September  29,  to  act 
on  Mr.  Bailey's  memorable  advice  at  Todgcrs*— "  Don't 
have  noncofhim/'  For  on  Michaelmas  Day  the  Devil — 
regardless,  it  would  seem^  of  thorns^or  pcrhapsimj^crvious 
to  them — stamps — some  say  spits — on  all  the  blackberry 
bushes,  and  naturally  vitiates  them.  Wc  arc  not  at  ill 
likely  to  find  elderberries  on  the  table  unless  it  be  for 
omament^-«nd  few  shrubs  urc  prettier — but  wc  must  not 
think  too  disparagingly  of  them,  for  tradition  tells  us 
that  the  fruit  of  the  elder  was  as  good  as  that  of  the 
vine  till  Judas  hanged  himself  on  it.  And  this  reflection* 
together  with  the  proximity  of  a  dish  of  walnuts,  which 
not  all  their  association  with  diabkrU  can  make  us  refuse, 
naturally  turns  our  attentJOQ  to  the  decanters  and  their 
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contents.  If  the  wine  flows  »  ijuarter  as  fast  35  the 
stream  of  rcnumscencc^  it  conjures  up,  it  is  to  be  fcarccl 
thit  the  consequences  may  be  disagrce^iblc.  But  even 
then,  given  oril)' an  average  souriduci*  in  the  w'nic,  wc 
shall  have  cause  to  congraculitc  cursives  tft;tt  we  did  not 
live  in  classical  times.  When  HcroJ^  in  the  Golden 
Lcgend,ca]ls  for  wine  of  Tjtc,  he  suggests  thai  pomegranate 
iuicc,  calamu^  and  drops  of  myrrh  should  be  stirred  there- 
m,  and  this  <iwful  as  it  sounds^  was  a  mode  of  '^  mixing 
the  liquor  '*  comparatively  innocent  when  compared  with 
the  sca-wttcr,  tar,  turpentine^  reain,  powdered  pitch, 
n>t)ccnard,  cardamoms,  cassia  and  saffron  advocated  by 
Columella,  or  the  pine  leaves,  southernwood,  myrtle  leaves, 
and  bitter  &lmonds  preferred  by  other  authorities. 

Ingenious  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  our  modern 
wines  the  direct  representatives  of  those  in  favour  "in 
old  heroic  days/*  Pramnian,  for  instance,  which  Nestor 
in  the  ''Iliad"  recommends  for  the  wounded  Machaon^  has 
been  by  some  identified  with  port,  despite  the  dictum  of 
Aristophanes  that  it:«  dietetic  effect  was  to  shrivel  the 
features  and  upset  the  digestion;  *' mighty  Falernian"  is, 
wc  arc  told,  with  us  still  in  the  shape  of  Madeira  or 
sherry  ;  the  sweet  wines  of  the  Greeks  which  the  Homeric 
heroes  ouaffed  so  manfully  were  like  Constantii  and 
Tent.  The  Persian  wines  were  probably  akin  to  Herod's 
favourite  vintage  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  origin  of  wine,  alt  sorts  of  stories  are  told. 
A  pretty  legend  is  related  by  Herder.  When  they  were 
created,  all  trees  and  shrubs  were  rejoicing  in  their  beauty 
and  usefulness.  The  cedar  boasted  hie  majesty  and 
fragrance;  the  palm  its  beauty  and  shelter;  olive  and 
myrtle,  apple,  fig,  pine  and  fir,  all  extolled  themselves. 
But  the  vine  mourned  in  silence;  to  her  it  seemed  that 
no  charm  was  given,  neither  stem  nor  branch,  blossom 
nor  fruit.  "  I  am  but  little  use,**  she  moaned,  "  but  such 
as  1  am  I  will  wait  and  hope."  And  then  man  found 
and  trained  her,  the  sun  ripened  the  glowing  grapes,  and 
Adam  tasted  thereof  and  named  the  vine  his  friend,  to 
whom  11  was  given  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  and 
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cheer  the  sorrowing  and  afflicted.  Another  account  tcQt 
us  tl1.1t  Noah  once  saw  a  goat  e.it  some  grapes  ;  it  there- 
after became  filled  with  such  strength  and  coumgerhu 
the  patriarch  rcfiolveU  to  cukivncc  the  fruit.  He  planted 
a  vine,  therefore,  and  manured  it  with  the  blood  of  a 
lion,  n  Iamb,  a  pig,  and  an  ape. 

An  amusing  siory  is  told  apropos  of  the  introduciion 
of  the  '' juy  of  Bacchus '"  into  Persia.  Ic  appear?  that  in 
the  dafs  of  the  E*!mpcror  Jamshid,  one  of  his  favourite 
queens  had  t)ic  misiortunc  to  offend  her  lord.  So,  at 
{^\%\y  runs  one  version  of  the  atory  ;  anoihcr  states  that 
tile  lady  hid  a  severe  attack  of  neuralgia.  In  cither  case 
life  was  unendurable,  so  she  resolved  to  end  it.  Castiog 
her  lustrous  eyes  around  for  a  convenient  means,  thcjr 
icil  upon  a  large  vessel  in  which  bcr  lord  had  stored 
4  qiunctty  of  grapes.  On  his  last  investigation,  Jamsfud 
had  found  the  juice  acid^  so,  actuated  by  a  kindly  coo- 
aidcration  for  the  gastric  economy  of  the  weaker  members 
of  his  royal  household,  his  majesty  had  fixed  co  the 
vessel  a  w;irning  in  large  letters^'*  Potton  I  On  no 
account  to  be  drunk!"  or  the  Persian  to  that  effect. 
Hen:  was  the  Sultana's  chiince-  She  drank.  For  a  death- 
draught  the  taste  was  not  unpleasant,  rather  the  reverse, 
so  she  took  a  little  more,  and  yet  more,  and  then  tottered 
— or  reeled — to  her  couch  and  laid  her  down  to  die. 
M^hcn  consciousness  returncil  she  found  that  her  spirit 
had  not  taken  its  flight,  though  the  neuralgia  had»  as  well 
as  her  views  on  the  worthlc5snc%^  of  life.  Evidently  this 
was  a  poison  to  be  studied,  so  vith  regal  self-sacrifice 
her  majesty  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  '*  cellar,"  and  so 
thoroughly  cested  the  beverage  that  when  eventually 
the  Kniperor  discovered  his  spouse's  habit,  only  enough 
remained  to  enable  the  royal  couple  to  pledge  their 
reconciliation  in  a  glass  of  wine.  Before  long  the 
"txsison"  was  both  plentiful  and  fashionable  In  the  land 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  ;  the  Emperor  Jamshid  reigned 
about  seven  hundred  years,  during  which 

Man  fccmci  innriortal^  licLneii  wii  untnovrn, 
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/hechcr    this    was   alt    due   to    ihc    discovery  of    Ihe 

honest  wjfic  masqucradirg  under  the  name  of  "Poison/' _ 

he  Shall  Namch  declares  not.     But  the  story  cmphasiscsj 

<ne  truth   which  is  taught    hy  meal    myths  as  well  asl 

nost  other  studicSi  that  there  is  really  a  very  great  de 

"  hunun  nature  in  man — and  woman.  ■ 

Walter  Richards, 


I 


^imhlc  ht  the  Abruzzi 

K— SULMONA  MARKET 

EVERY  visitor  to  Rome  knows  the  "models/ 
dressed,  or  supposed  to  be  dressed,  in  the  peasant 
costumes  which  were  once  common  in  all  parts  uf 
Italy.  Nowadays  they  are  little  worn.  IIowcvci'^  one 
morning  in  the  year  tgoo,  the  Holy  Year*  I  encountered 
near  the  Piazza  Moutanara  a  string  of  pilgrims  dressed 
in  bravery  ot  sairlct  and  white  which  far  outshone  the 
ckcd-out  and  adapted  fancy  costumes  of  the  models.  Ifl 
demanded  eagerly  whence  these  persons  had  come,  and 
was  told.  *' From  the  Abruzxi/'  The  Abruzzi  arc  not 
very  distant  from  Rome,  but  it  was  not  till  last  year  thai 
I  succeeded  in  getting  there.  I  went  straight  to  Sulmona, 
town  of  the  bcauciful  name,  the  birthplace  of  O^ld  and 
consecrated  co  the  Muses— town  which,  in  the  matter  of 
situation,  can  have  few  rivals.  Italian  and  mediaeval,  it 
is  built,  of  course, on  a  hill.  Its  immediate  surroundings 
arc  steeped  in  green  fertility,  watered  by  many  streams. 
At  a  respectful  distance  stand  great  mountain^  snow- 
capped in  the  winter.  Most  conspicuous  arc  the  Gran 
S«&io>  an  angry  precipice  which  hangs  over  Aqulla,  ajid 
great  MalelU,  or  which  we  read  in  d'Annunzioft  beautiful 
"  iMglia  di  lorio/*  Down  the  valley  rushes  the  rirer 
Giitio.  Never  was  town  so  wealthy  in  water  as  fair 
Sulmona.  The  plashing  of  fountains,  the  gui^le  of 
runnels  and  streamlets,  torm  the  background  of 
Other  noise. 


n 
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Strapping  peasant  girls  march  all  day  and  in  every 
street  with  huge  copper  jars,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water,  on  their  heads.  In  my  inn  water  was  laid  on 
with  a  vengeance.  Taps  dripped  at  every  hour  of  night 
and  day.  Whole  districts  of  the  house  suggested  nothing 
so  much  as  autumnal  inundations, 

I  arrived  at  Sulmona  on  Friday.  Saturday  was  market- 
day  and  I  was  early  astir.  Can  there  be  a  more  beautiful 
market  in  all  beautiful  Italy  ?     I  doubt  it 

The  Piazza  Garibaldi  (alas,  for  the  modernised  name  !) 
is  an  immense  empty  space  surrounded  by  quaint  houses. 
At  one  end  a  broad  stair  leads  to  the  main  street- 
Crossing  its  steps  and  cutting  off  a  corner  of  the 
Piazza  arc  the  arches  of  a  ruined  thirteenth-century 
aqueduct.  Above  the  stair  a  Romanesque  doorway  once 
gave  ingress  to  a  church,  now  to  a  meat-market.  Effect 
of  an  earthquake,  says  the  omniscient  Baedeker;  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  thing  which  happens  in  this  utilitarian,  anti- 
religious  age.  Peasants  are  always  to  be  seen  sitting  on 
those  broad  steps  under  the  ruined  arches.  In  the 
market-place  there  are  always  a  few  little  stalls,  where 
patient  saleswomen  chatter  together  and  arc  rejoiced  if 
you  purchase  a  ha'porth  of  grapes  or  a  penny  jug»  But 
on  Saturday  the  whole  place  is  alive.  The  Piazza  has 
become  a  town  with  streets  edged  by  booths  and  crowded 
by  a  surging  mass  of  persons  and  animals,  I  saw  farmers 
and  labourcrs,pedlars  and  costermongers,  metal-hammerers 
and  writers  of  love-letters.  I  was  jostled  by  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  again  by  a  patent-invention  advertiser.  All 
commodities  were  on  sale,  from  mattresses  to  chickens, 
from  tomatoes  to  sewing-machines,  from  bound  books  to 
scraps  of  rusty  iron  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square.  All  the 
people  and  all  the  things  moved  about  incessantly.  The 
wares  travelled  round  upon  trays  on  the  women's  heads,  and 
in  the  trays  were  fruit  and  vegetables,  lambs  and  turkeys, 
umbrellas  and  pitchforks.  The  seller  calls  her  wares  in 
an  even,  monotonous  voice,  and  is  ready  at  half  a  wink  to 
lay  her  tray  at  your  feet  and  transfer  all  its  contents  to 
your  arms.     I  nearly  bought  a  five-days  old  kid,  and  I  did 
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acquire,  out  o\  pure  negligence,  a  lapful  of  hot  ^nd  grea&y- 
cakcs  which  ensured  my  immediate  popularity  in  the  dense 
crowd  of  children  who  formed  my  altentive  and  inilicn- 
able  bodyguard. 

As  for  the  donlccys,  they  walk  whither  they  will. 
They  thrust  soft  ncecs  under  your  arm  and  devour 
your  sunshade.  If  they  tread  on  you,  you  sdminister  a 
shove-  If  you  attempt  a  fhotograph,  they  surround  you 
in  an  inquisitive  circle  and  oblitcrace  the  view.    I  suppose 

bthe  owners  know  their  own  beasts  and  occasionally  cast 
an  eye  upon  them ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  if  I  had  been 
in  need  of  a  donkey,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
just  to  take  one. 

The  whole  air  is  pervaded  by  cries-  Wild  birds  are 
calling  overhead,  caged  gotdtinches  answer  from  the 
houses.  Unfortunate  coclc»,  tied  by  the  legs  and  flung 
on  a  hcdpt  feebly  admonish  their  wives;  the  donkeys 
bray  cea*K:lc=^sly  with  the  lung-drawn  note  which  is  su 
suggestive  of  internal  agony  ;  the  turkeys  gobble  and  hiss  ; 
the  children  yell;  bargainers  quarrel  and  bla^j^hcrnc^ 
shaking  their  fists  in  each  other's  faces,  thumping  on  the 
frail   woodwork  of  the  stalls,   rolling   the    potatoes   and 

Lffppcrcfii  over  the  ground  an  simulated  fury-       A  man 

r  Selling  bolsters  by  auction  rings  a  bell  uproariously,  calls 
the  bidding  in  a  voice  fit  to  crack  the  heavens,  and  now 

tand  then  leaps  high  in  the  air,  to  the  imminent   peril  of 

Qiis  crazy  rostrum. 

The  joy  of  Sulmona  market  Is  that  all  these  people 
are  in  cosrume,  and  really  no  two  of  them  are  alike. 
I  speak  chiefly  of  the  women  ;  the  men  are  less  splendid 
than  those  whom  1  saw  later  at  Isola  Liri.  But  the 
women — and  oh,  such  handsome  women!  So  tall,  so 
haughty — with  the  carriage  of  queens  ;  with  the  Bashing 
eyeft,  the  white  teeth,  the  pillar*like  throatu,  the  finely 
moulded  limbs,  which  he^pcak  health  aid  purity  of  breed. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  metaphysicians  among  chcm,  casuists, 
or  questioners  looking  before  and  after,  pining  for  what 

Lis  not.     Such  persons  belong  to  cities,  to  progress,  to  the 

olivine  discontent  which  mars  and  makes  the  world  :  such 
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persons  have  muddy  coni]>lcxions;  and  wlicn  wc  girt 
up  cirrying  watcr-j«rs  on  our  hcadi  and  Mice  to  wriiing 
and  nccdlcworkt  then  wc  sloop,  and  grow  myopic,  flat- 
chested  and  fccblc-hr4r:c4l,  unaole  ir>  walk  without  stag- 
gcring»  or  to  shout  without  growing  lioarsc.  Not  so  the 
wonicn  of  Sulmona.  They  are  splendid  aninuls  ;  and.  I 
doubt  not,  have  hot  hearts  and  sharpness  of  intellect 
enough  for  their  daily  needs;  souls,  too,  sufficient  to 
carry  them  to  church  on  Sundays  and  to  comfort  and 
hearten  them  when  the  hour  comes  for  le<*iving  fair 
Sulmona  and  entering  the  dim»  chill  valley  of  the  gnat 
shadow. 

"  Do  the  people  die  often  in  your  country  ?  "  one  of 
ihem  asked  nie — strange,  wistful,  prosaic  question,  which 
yet  had  in  it  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

Let  me  attempt  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  dresses. 
There  was  the  girl  from  Paccndro,  She  wore  a 
tovaglia  on  her  head — a  great  snowy  floating  veil  of 
white  linen  edged  with  ucc,  folded  over  the  brow 
and  hanging  loose  behind — white  sleeves  and  a  brilliant 
kerchief  luckcJ  into  her  dark-blue,  pink-lincd  stays, 
which  were  loosely  laced  with  an  orange  riliboru  Under 
the  kerchief  was  a  white  chemisette  cut  very  low  at 
the  throat  and  showing  a  gold  necklace*  Her  *kirt 
was  rus»et,  her  apron  blue.  On  her  head  she  carried  the 
usual  round  wooden  tray  shaped  like  a  sieve,  b<jttoni  and 
walls  tied  together  in  primitive  fashion  with  knotted 
leather. 

Another,  from  Introdacqua  :  white  M;agiia,  immenx, 
and  rising  in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  crimson  bodicCi 
red  sleeves  tied  to  the  bodice  with  ribbon  bows,  striped 
skirt,  white  lace  chemisette  and  coral  necklace.  On  her 
arm  she  bore  u  baby  wrapped  in  scarlet,  ami  she  led  a 
a  little  Cupid  by  the  hand,  disguised  in  a  long  blue  coat 
and  trousers,  a  revl  vc^  and  a  Ixittered  black  haL 

But  most  beautiful  by  far  was  the  old  woman  from 
Gcnzanu.  She  was  thin,  but  not  emaciated.  She  had 
thick  wavy  grey  hair,  clear  dark  »kin  and  very  Urge,  very 
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soft  blue  eyes.  She  wore  a  scarlet  cloth,  called  fama 
irella^  over  her  white  tovaglin^  Mue  velvet  lx>dice  and  blue 
sleeves,  tied  at  the  shoulder  with  knots  <jf  flamc-colourcd 
ribbon.  She  leaned  eagerly  towards  a  fortunc-lcllcr^  who, 
mounted  on  a  throfie  wtch  a  pack  of  cards,  was  whispering 
lo  her  in  the  centre  of  an  inquisitive  crowd, 

I  waadercd  what  the  grcy-haircd  woman  was  learn- 
ing from  the  sorcerer.  It  mus-c  have  been  more  than 
the  usual  commonplaces  for  her  children  and  grand- 
children. It  must  have  been  something  personal,  1  had 
almoit  said  questionable,  to  evoke  that  mystic  look, 
that  rc^tnuned  excitement,  that  half^territiedf  hoc  intereist 
which  :^huweU  in  the  blue  eyes.  She  moved  away  as  if 
in  a  dream,  her  gasc  on  the  ground,  her  ears 
deafened  to  the  Dabcl  around.  She  seated  herself  dully 
by  her  little  stall,  buying  or  M:11ing  no  mure.  Her  face 
haunts  nic  She  might  luvc  been  a  Mbyl  ur  u  pythoness  ; 
nay,  a  spirit,  unsatisfied  and  humelesi,  in  that  crowd  of 
brtght-fitccd,strong-Umbcd/good-hcartcd  matcrialnts  and 
utuiCiriAJi^ 

IIlLCN     II.      COLVILL, 


r 
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TIIERE  arc  trodden  tracks  in  literature  with  which 
it  U  essential  that  wc  should  all  he  familiar; 
but  tlicre  arc  aUo  by-way^,  by-paths,  and  lanes, 
spots  of  solitude  and  seclusion,  that  sometimes  have  an 
even  greater  charm  than  the  thronged  highway.  One  of 
the  mo^t  reductive  of  such  by-paths  is  thit  which  leads  us 
among  the  minor  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For 
minor  fx)ctry  to  be  interesting  it  must  beat  Ic-ist  a  century 
old.  There  is  true  pleasure  to  be  met  with  among  the 
verses  of  Tickdl  and  Mallet,  and  Shenstonc  and  Mickic, 
and  Thomas  Warton,  and  Gay,  and  Somcrvillc,  or  even 
those  of  Dr.  Ogilvie,  whose  name  l^rd  Rostbery  once 
mentioned  without  the  slightest  idc«  who  he  was.  These 
men  h^d  talents  that  arc,  doubtless^  surpas^rd  by  many  of 
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our  contemporary  minor  poets ;  but  the  glamour  of  i 
past  century  is  upon  them — they  were  dear  to  our  great- 
grandfathers — ihcy  supplied  the  **cl^ant  extracts"  o( 
their  day.  Wc  meet  them  in  delightful  little  volumes  o\ 
hded  calf  or  brown  hoards,  with  the  old-fashioned  "s" 
and  with  '*  superb  embellishments.**  W^ho  can  resist  such 
manifold  attractions  ?  Uo  they  not  outweigh  the  gilded 
charms  of  present -nla)  lesser  poetry  ? — not  the  Tennyson* 
and  Matthew  Arnolds,  hut  scores  of  smaller  fry»  whose 
rtamcs  it  will  be  wise  not  to  mention.  Some  such  charm 
ctings  arotind  the  name  of  James  Bcattie*  He  wrote 
"  The  Minstrel "  ;  that  is  all  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  know  about  him.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  to 
be  known,  however,  and  he  takes  us  into  very  pleasant 
company.  Charles  Ijtmb  mentioned  him  as  one  of  those 
whose  works  "  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without." 
and  whom*  therefore,  he  himself  could  not  read;  hut 
Elia  was  evtdendy  thinking  of  the  prcrse  works,  not  the 
poetry.  Beattic's  prose  is  certainly  a  tough  morsel.  It 
brought  him  European  fame  in  his  own  dav ;  he  was 
figured  as  an  Atlas  on  whose  shoulders  the  world  of  Truth 
was  resting,  to  l>e  defended  against  the  attacks  of  men  like 
Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Priestley,  The  Alias  has  fallen,  but 
Truth  remains,  though  it  be  difficult  to  find.  So,  also, 
survives  the  fume  uf  those  whom  Beattic's  book  chiefly 
attacked  and  was  supposed  to  have  annihilated.  By  the 
'*  Minstrel/'  and  by  that  alone,  is  Beattic  now  rcmcm* 
bcred  ;  and  we  arc  all  the  more  ready  to  sympathise  with 
Goldsmith,  who  thought  the  world  of  his  liay  was 
showering  too  many  laurels  on  the  author  of  the  **  Essay 
on  Truth/'  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  full*  i 
length  portrait  of  Beattic  in  his  doctor's  robes,  with  his  ' 
book  under  his  arm  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  at  his  side, 
Voltaire  and  Hume  fleeing  in  the  form  of  baffled  demons, 
Goldsmith  thought  the  painter  had  gone  too  far.  ''Bcattie 
and  his  book,"  he  said,  **  will  be  forgotten  in  ten  years, 
while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last  for  even  Take  care  it  docs 
not  }wr^)etuatc  this  picture  to  the  ahamc  of  such  a  man 
as  you." 
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James  Bcatlic  was  born  on  October  25,  i73Si  *^ 
Laurcncckirk>  Kincardine^  his  father  being  a  small  ^op- 
keeper  and  farmer.  It  is  recorded  by  hU  biographer  that, 
as  the  grave  of  Virgil  is  adorned  with  Uurcl.so  the  birth- 
place of  Bcattic  was  adorned  with  ivj.  The  friends  of  the 
poet  would  have  done  well  to  spare  such  indtscriminatc 
rcficcticns.  Of  persons  in  the  rank  of  Bcattic's  parents 
it  is  customary  to  say  that  they  were  poor  but  noncst. 
They  certainly  contrived  to  give  their  son  an  excellent 
education.  That  he  early  began  to  scribble  ver»c  and 
was  known  at  school  as  '*  the  poet  "are  assertions  that  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  As  i:  was  Ogilby's 
Homer  that  roused  thoughts  of  poetry  in  Pope,  so  it  was 
Ogilby's  Virgil  that  did  3  like  service  for  Beattie.  From 
the  Laurencekirk  Parish  School  he  passed,  in  1749,10  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  gained  a  bursary, 
[  He  studied  Greek  under  Principal  Blackwcll,  philosophy 
under  Dr  Gerard,  and  divinity  under  Dr  Pollock,  The 
last  mentioned  he,  of  course,  studied  with  some  idea  of 
entering  the  ministr)',  but  at  no  period  of  Beatcie's  life  did 
this  idea  attain  fruition.  The  taking  of  orders  in  the  Kirk 
then,  or  ai  any  time,  would  have  been  an  ea$y  matter  had 
he  felt  the  vocation  ;  and  in  later  life  he  was  urgently 
desired  to  enter  the  Church  of  England  by  Bishop  Hurd, 
BUhop  Porteus,  and  others.  But,  though  always  a  zealous 
Chrittian,  Beattic  never  felt  a  decided  call  to  the  ministry, 
and  he  did  well  to  respect  his  conscience  in  so  delicate  a 
matter.  For  a  picture  of  the  poet's  boyhood  we  may 
turn  to  the  "  Minstrel,"  It  is  inch  a  picture  as  might 
apply  to  any  sentimental  and  sensitive  Ud  deeply  loving 
the  beauties  of  nature,  shunning  rough  sports,  and  thrilled 
with  continual  poetic  dream!  ngs  : 

^H  CoiKOartc  and  o^tc  in^  tell  Kc  cvot  fleJ^ 
^H  Nor  cir*d  to  mingle  in  the  cUtnorous  fray 

^H  Of  tquibblin;  imp» ;  but  to  ihc  iorcit  sped, 

^H  Or  roamed  «t  Urge  the  lonrly  rncunuin  %  hciij. 

It  is  attractive  to  read  such  things  ;  hut  the  natures  that 
indulge  in  these  moods  and  dreamings,  this  childhood  of 
solitude  and  unsociability*  do  not  always  grov  up  the 
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happiest,  the  hcalthicsi,  the  manliest.  That  he  shonlti 
flee  from  mil,  as  mentioned  in  the  above  lines,  \%  not^ 
indeed,  unboylike.  His  wandering  habits  followed  him 
when>  after  four  j^cars  at  the  university,  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  Fordoun,  a  village  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians.  With  his  scholastic  duties  he  combined 
those  of  parish  cleric.  Unsociability  might  here  be  cx- 
cuscdj  for  the  youth  was  driven  to  rely  almost  entirely  on 
his  own  resources.  The  scenery  surrounding  Fordoun  is 
of  varied  and  beautiful  character,  and  it  trade  a  lasting 
impression  on  Bcattie's  mind*  There  was  one  glen  In 
particular  to  which  he  resorted  to  read,  to  dream,  and  to 
write  poetry.  Sometimes  he  would  remain  in  the  open 
air  all  night,  an  excess  of  solitary  enthusiasm  which  some 
of  us  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  appreciate,  and  from 
these  cxpericJiccs  he  drew  material  for  the  night  and  early 
morning  scenes  in  the  *'  Minstrel/* 

When  the  ]on^-»oiindtnj£  cutfew  ftom  afir 
I  Loaded  with  loud  luncnt  iKc  toadr  gilc, 

^^  Young  Edwitip  tightcd  by  tbc  ctciudi  «ttr, 

^B  Liiigcriug  And  lutcuJitg,  wiudcr'd  dowa  tlic  vik. 

^^H  Or  when  iJic  Bctiin^  moon,  \n  ct\m*oti  dyed, 
^^B  Hnng  oVr  the  diHt  ind  m^lincholy  d«ep, 

^^1  To  haunted  ureim  rcmoic  'rom  man  he  hieJj 
^H  Where  hyt  of  yore  their  iCTel»  u-ont  to  Icep. 

After  a  night  of  such  wandering  and  reverie,  the  boy" 
would  hail  the  outbreak  of  morning  with  unfeigned  joy  : 

Bui  wbo  ihe  m«1o<Ji«of  morn  caa  tell  I 
[  The  wild  brook  babt>ljag  down  tbc  moancain  side ; 

^^  The  lowing  herd,  the  ihctpfold't  limplc  bell ; 

^H  The  pipe  of  early  <heph«rd  dim  descried 

^^r  to  ihe  lone  Tjllcy. 

The  description  is  one  of  the  freshest  that  the  poct*s 
hand  ever  penned,  and  it  doubtless  owes  much  of  its  charm 
to  the  fact  of  being  sketched  from  nature. 

The  solitude  of  Fordoun  was  soon  mitigated  by  the 
presence  of  the  poet's  elder  brother  Oavid,  who  settled  in 
the  village,  I  Icrc  also  Beattie  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Francis  Garden,  afterwards  Lord  Gardenstonc,  a  lawyer 
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vtth  slrnn;T  Hfcrary  prf^clivitic^ ;  and  he  became  known 
to  James  Bu^ncc^  better  known  by  his  title  of  Lord 
Monboddo.  Monboddo  was  n  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  equal  eccentricity.  One  of  his  ideas,  that 
man  was  developed  from  the  apes, was  persistently  ridicuk-d 
in  his  day  and  has  been  largely  accepted  in  ours ;  in  fact, 
he  distinctly  forcshadowcJ  Oarwin*  The  world  has  not 
so  closely  followed  him  ir  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
mermaids  and  satyrs,  or  in  his  lament  for  the  dwappear* 
ance  of  the  human  taJ.  Beactie  remained  only  about  five 
years  at  the  school  of  Fordoun.  However  humble  his 
duties  may  have  been,  they  must  have  been  to  a  grtal 
measure  congenial,  and  they  enabled  him  to  prepare  for 
the  more  importan:  scholastic  position  he  was  to  fill.  After 
an  attempt  that  failed^  he  procured  the  position  of  usher 
at  the  gram  mar-school  of  Aberdeen.  Ihis  proved  the 
turning-point  ol  his  fortufics.  Two  years  later,  in  i76o» 
the  University  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  fell  vacant, 
and  a  friend  advised  the  young  poet  to  apply  forit.  This 
kindly  adviser  was  a  near  relation  of  Pope's  friend.  Dr. 
Arbuthr.ot ;  by  his  influence  zn  application  was  made  to 
the  Uuke  of  Argyll,  and  the  Duke's  interest  procured 
the  chair  for  Beattie.  This  success,  for  one  who  had  so 
lately  been  a  poor  village  schoolmaster,  was  astonishing  ; 
it  must  in  truth  be  acknowledged  that  throughout  his  life 
Bcattic*s  abilities  were  recognised  to  the  full.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  world  s  urrecogniscd  geniuses. 

At  Aberdeen,  Beattie  associated  intimately  with  such 
men  as  Professor  Rcid,  the  metaphysician,  and  Dr. 
John  Gregory,  who  became  his  lifelong  friend.  Gregory 
was  known  in  those  days,  and  later,  as  the  writer  of 
lectures  on  medical  matters;  but  he  became  even  better 
known  as  the  author  of  "  A  Father's  Legacy/'a  book  for 
young  women.  It  was  in  the  year  of  his  election  to  the 
University  Chair  that  Beattie  published  his  firs:  volume  of 
verse, "  Original  Poems  and  Translations,"  which  appeared 
in  London^  and  was  of  course  sold  also  by  the  Edinburgh 
booksellers.  The  poet  had  ;ilrcady  contributed  fragments 
of  yerse  to  the  Sc^ts  Magazine  Qf  that  day,  but  he  can  at 
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no  time  have  been  a  voluminous  vrriter  of  verse.  The  book 
contained  little  over  a  dozen  pieces,  Cogether  with  a 
translation  of  Vtrgil's  Pastorals.  Most  of  the  poems 
were  such  as  their  tuihor  preferred  later  to  Icavcwithoiit  re- 
publication ;  but  they  found  their  way  back  into  collections 
of  his  works.  None  of  them  reaches  the  standard  of  the 
"Minstrel,"  They  gained,  however,  a  most  flattering 
reception,  and  were  spoken  of  as  the  best  thing  that  had 
appeared  since  Gray's  last  poem.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  when  Gray  visited  Ghmis  Castle  in  1765,  Bcattic 
made  a  special  effort  to  meet  him,  begging  him  to  visit 
Aberdeen,  whose  university  at  the  same  time  wished  to 
present  the  English  poet  with  a  degree.  Gray  declined 
the  degree,  anti  did  no:  visit  Aberdeen;  but  he  sent 
Bcaltie  an  invitation  to  meet  him  at  Glamls.  The  younger 
man  speaks  thus  of  the  elder,  in  a  letter  to  his  future 
biographer  ; 

\  am  MTTf  jKtc  did  not  m«  Mr.  Graj  on  hit  return  ;  700  wovld 
have  been  much  plcucU  with  liiin.  Setting  aitik  his  nzetii  ai  a  poctt 
wbicb,  howtTcr,  in  mjr  opinion,  i«  gtttxtt  than  iny  of  hit  contcaipo- 
rjrict  cin  boaii,  in  thii  or  in  »^  other  nition,  I  found  Ktci  po«tn*«j 
of  1  moft  cxAct  iu<c,  th<  fotindcfti  judgnent,  «ai)  tbe  mo«t  atauiK 
lemtng.  He  n  hippf  in  ^  ticgular  fcLcitf  o(  exprcscion.  I  puMd 
two  vcty  igfccabic  day*  with  him  at  Glunii,  uid  fovrod  hini  m%  c»jr  ia 
Kh  iBann«r«,  and  at  connmuiiicative  ind  fraakp  u  [  couU  Kit«  iriih«J. 

A  new  edition  of  Bcatitc's  pocms^  containing  ^  lengthf 
piece  entitled  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  appeared  tn 
1766;  the  piece  mentionra  had  already  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  The  best  thing  in  the  collection  was  a 
translation  of  Addison's  "Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and 
Cranes,"  Beatiic's  Odes  arc  indeed  stilted  pcrrormanccs ; 
the  style  used  was  one  which  even  Gray's  genius  could 
only  just  master,  and  which  with  most  of  his  contem- 
poranes  became  tedious  and  long-winded  in  the  excreroe. 
The  age  was  not  lyrical.  [ts  poetic  triumphs  were 
descriptive,  didactic^  or  saiiricah  Beattie  had  a  great 
fancy  for  his  "Judgment  of  P*ris,"  written  in  heroic 
quatrains  tike  Gray's  Elt^.  The  versification  is  smooth, 
and  here  and  there  is  a  pleasing  line  ;  but  Paris  and  the 
goddesses  discourse  like  Ahcrucen  professors  diacussir^ 
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Droduction  that  did  \t%  author  even  lew  ^\ 


metaphysics  A  production  that  did  it^  author  even  less 
crtdit  vas  a  satire  aimed  at  Churchill,  himself  a  popular 
and  vigorous  satirist,  whose  works  arc  now  forgotten. 
But  Bcattic  was  already  contemplating  something  octtcr. 


In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  the  bliiici  poet,  dated 
September  t766,  he  lays :  "Not  long  ago  I  began  a 
poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of  Spe'iscr,  in  which  I 
propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  jncUnation,  and  be  cither 


propose  to  give  luii  scope  to  my  jnciination,  anu  becittier  j 
droll  or  pathetic^  descriptive  or  sentimental,  tender  orfl 
satirical,  as  the  humour  strikes  me  ;  for  if  )  mistake  not, 
Che  manner  which  1  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  ^ 
these  kinds  of  composition."  ■ 

One  might  imagine  he  was  speaking  of  a  kind  of 
"Don  Juan,"  instead  of  a  mcdiutlvc  and  sentimental  ^ 
poem  like  the  "Minstrel-"  In  another  letter  he  says :  | 
**  My  subject  was  suggested  by  a  dissertation  on  the  old 
minstrels,  _  .  •  1  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the  birth, 
education  and  adventures  of  one  of  those  bards.  My 
hero  is  to  be  born  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  which  you 
know  was  the  native  land  of  the  English  minstrels;  I 
mean  of  those  minstrels  who  travelled  into  England,  and 
supported  themselves  there  by  singing  their  ballads  to 
the  harp.  His  father  is  a  shepherd.  The  son  will  have 
a  natural  taste  for  music  and  the  beauties  of  rature." 
Bcattic  was,  however,  a  very  slow  writer;  years  elapsed 
before  even  the  first  book  of  the  poem  was  ready  for 
publication.  In  the  meantime  he  married.  This  was  in 
1767.  His  wife  was  Mary  Dun,  daughter  of  the  rector 
of  Aberdeen  grammar-school.  The  match^  which  at  first 
seemed  a!l  that  could  be  desired,  brought  great  misery  to 
the  poet;  his  wife  inherited  a  tendency  to  madness, 
which  developed  later,  and  which  would  certainly  have 
been  shared  by  her  two  sons  had  those  poor  boys  lived 
longer*      His  letters  of  this  period   do  not   give   man? 

Slimpscs  of  his  domestic   litCt  but   they  contain  a  good 
cal  of  incidental  criticism,  and  some  rather  sccond-*ratc 
fncUphysics-     Gray,  Hume,  Tasso,  Voltaire^   Virgil,  arc 
all  discussed  by  Bcattic  and  his  different  correspondents 
I       in   a  style  which    proves  the  poet's  taste   to  have  been 
^B     ccdi— aiij-^March  '07  • 
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somewhat  better  than  the  average  of  hts  Axy.  We  Icarn 
in  one  letter  that  it  wa*  the  faihion  of  the  period  to 
admire  Milton,  though  few  really  caned  for  htm;  and 
certainly  a  profession  of  admiration  was  all  that  couIJ  be 
cxiKctcd  from  readers  whose  god  was  Pope.  Bcatti^ 
though  he  may  Uttlc  have  guessed  it,  was  himself  leading 
towards  The  Romantic  renaissance ;  he  at  least  thought 
himself  to  be  following  the  tradition  of  Spenser,  anj,  if 
le^s  in  degree,  wc  must  yet  class  him  as  similir  in  quality 
to  ihc  best  voices  of  his  time— Gray,  Thomson,  Collins, 
Goldsmith,  Dyer,  Percy's  Ballads,  and  Macpherson's 
Ossian.  To  these  may  be  added  Chattcrton ;  while 
long  before  Bcattie's  death  we  have  tidings  of  Crabbe, 
Cowpor  and  Burns.  The  old  order  was  changing,  and 
this  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  mainly  a 
period  of  transition,  of  which  Bcattie's  position  is  fairiT 
typical.  But  before  the  publication  of  his  ''Minstrel," 
the  formidable  essay  "On  the  Nature  and  Immuubiliry 
of  Truth  "  was  to  appear.  Many  warnings  and  foretastes 
of  it  had  been  given  in  the  correspondence ;  and  when 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  publisher  was  overcome  by  the 
secret  kindness  of  friends,  the  volume  was  given  to  the 
world  in  May  1770-  To  us  this  publication  seems  of  little 
importance;  at  that  time  it  was  supposed  to  mark  an 
epoch.  It  made  Bcattie  a  man  of  note,  not  only  in  BnCaia^f 
but  throughout  Europe.  The  species  of  scepticism  pro-^| 
fesscd  by  Hume  and  Gibbon,  and  in  France  by  VoUaireJ^I 
was  at  chat  time  rampant ;  even  in  the  Church  it  was  an 
age  of  lukewarmncss,  indifference  and  deadncss.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  circumstances  tended  to  give  the 
book  an  authority  beyond  its  intrinsic  merits.  N^n  were 
ictually  looking  back  to  the  days  of  Addison.  Arbuthnot, 
Swift  and  Pope,  as  days  of  faith,  compared  with  their  own 
time  of  prevailing  infidelity.  The  Essay  was  received 
with  acclamation  on  the  one  hand  and  indignation  on  the 
other  It  rapidly  brought  Beattie  fame  and  honour. 
Edition  after  edition  was  sold  ;  the  work  was  Cranslat 
into  the  principal  Continental  hnguagcs;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  author  was  K^licitcd  by  many  of  the  mos 
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eminent  men  of  the  day.  In  the  micist  of  all  this  trmmph 
the  first  book  of  the  "  Minstrel  '*  was  published.  It  struck 
the  popular  taste  assirongly  as  the  Kssay,  and  as  literature 
it  was  certainly  far  superior.  Its  very  first  lines  caught 
the  public  ear  at  once,  and  held  it  for  many  years  : 

Ah,  who  can  icH  how  hard  it  it  to  cUmb 

Tbc  •tc«p  where  Faedc**  prouJ  temple  bIiIqc)  Afar! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  all  the  eulogies  that 
were  written  or  spoken  ;  Lord  Lylteltoii's  may  Be  taken 
as  a  ample  :  "  1  read  your  '  Minstrel '  last  night,  with  as 
much  rapture  t%  Poetry,  Ji  her  noblest^  sweetest  charms, 
ever  raised  in  my  souL  It  seemed  10  me  that  my  once 
most  beloved  minstrel,  Thomson,  was  come  down  from 
heaven,  refined  by  the  converse  of  purer  spirits  than  those 
he  lived  with  here,  to  let  me  hear  him  sing  again  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  6ncst  feelings  of  virtue,  not 
with  human  but  with  angelic  strains," 

Of  course  this  was  excessive  and  hyperbolic,  bjt  it  was 
better  deserved  than  the  adulation  piled  upon  the  Elssay. 
The  poem  was  published  without  licattic's  name,  but  the 
secret  was  a  very  open  one.  From  Gray  the  author 
received  a  cordial  but  moderately  worded  lettt^r,  pointing 
out  freely  what  the  senior  poet  considered  to  be  faults  of 
diction,  but  admitting  of  one  stanza  that  "it  is  true 
poetry — it  is  inspiration."  The  stanza  thus  eulogised  by 
the  severest  critic  of  that  day  is  the  ninth,  containing  a 
thoroughly  Wordsworthian,  and  for  that  age  a  remarkable, 
vindication  of  nature's  biflucncc : 

O  fkov  cinii  thoQ  renounu  the  bounileu  More 

Of  chirmi  wHch  nature  to  her  votiry  yieldi  i 
Tht  warbling  woodhnd,  ibc  rctouading  »horc, 

Thfl  pomp  of  grovci  and  garaicure  oi  licM»  i 

All  that  th«  genial  ray  of  morata^  gil^*» 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  toti^  oi  ev^n, 

AU  thit  the  moBnuiri*«  i^eltcring  hotdCD  ihieldi. 
And  all  the  dread  majni&ceacc  oJ  heaven — 
O  Saw  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgkren  i 

To  Beattte's  credit  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he 
made  several  alterations  at  Gray's  suggestion.     In  1774 
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the  second  book  of  the  poem  appeared,  with  the  author's 
nAmc  oa  the  title-page ;  and  though  there  is  clearly  % 
decline  of  freshncta  and  energy  in  thU  second  part,  it 
fully  maintained  the  poet's  reputation  unong  his  con- 
tcmporariea.  The  poem  as  it  stands  is  still  incomplete, 
Wc  muU  consider  that  Reatcie't  inftpintion  vti\%  failing 
when  he  wrote  the  second  book,  and  proved  altogether 
Insufficlrnt  to  provide  that  third  part  which  was  to  have 
finished  the  story>  His  vein  of  poetry  was  evidently  a 
thin  one.  The  Essay  had  many  successors^  but  the 
**  MinstrcP*  none.  In  the  meantime  Beactic  had  been 
to  I^nJon  to  he  lioni&ed  ;  he  hid  been  received  by  the 
King,  and  granted  a  Civil  Li«t  pension  of  jfaoo.  Oxford 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D,C.L, ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Rcynolds^as  already  sata,  had  painted  him  as  In 
league  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth  against  the  demons  of 
darknesi.  Dr.  Johnson  united  in  the  general  enthusiasm  ; 
yet  in  a  letter  to  fioswcll,  dated  March  1772.  he  wrote: 
**0f  Dr  Bcattic  1  should  have  thought  much^  but  that 
his  lady  puts  htm  out  of  my  heid  ;  she  is  t  very  lovely 
woman/'  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sork 
little  mystery  in  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  introduced 
his  wife — possibly  her  mental  condition  was  already 
giving  him  uneasiness.  When  Boswcll  returned  to 
London  and  thanked  Johnson  for  showing  kindness  to 
Beattie,  the  Doctor  replied,  "Sir,  I  should  thank  yt>u. 
Wc  all  love  Bcattie.  Mrs^  Thraic  says,  if  ever  she  has 
another  husband,  shell  have  Beattie.  He  sunk  upon  us 
that  he  was  married  ;  else  we  should  have  shown  his 
lady  more  civilities.  She  is  a  very  fine  woman."  What 
in  the  world,  then,  did  they  take  BcittJc's  wife  to  be? 
When  Boswcll's  "Johnson"  appeared,  containing  the 
above  sentence,  Beattie  was  very  naturally  annoyed  with 
the  words,  *'He  sunk  upon  us  that  he  was  married"; 
and  he  protested  against  their  injustice.  His  wife,  he 
asserted^  had  enjoyed  as  much  society  and  publicity 
in  London  as  he  himself,  or  very  nearly  so;  it  was  natu* 
ral,  of  course,  that  she  should  not  have  bren  always 
with  him-     It  was  in  fact  a  clumsy  expression  on  the 
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pan  of  Or.  Johnson*  which    Boswell  should    not  ha 
recorded. 

Ic  was  a  little  ktcr  thxn  this  that  Bcaaie  received  many 
pressing  invitations  to  take  orders  in  Uie  Church  of 
£»gland»  and  was  assured  that  he  would  readily  find  a 
go^  living  ;  but  he  declined,  and  his  refusal  was  in  aome 
quarters  attributed  to  an  objection  to  the  constitution  of 
the  IingUsh  Church.  This  wai^  a  wrong  notion.  The 
poet  would  as  willingly  have  taken  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  in  that  of  Scotland,  had  he  wi&hcd  to 
become  a  clergyman  ;  but  he  had  no  such  desire.  Bcalttc 
was  a  thorough  Briton  in  the  be&t  sense.  He  seems  to 
have  loved  that  which  was  English  as  much  as  chat  which 
was  Scotch;  there  was  nothing  provincial  or  narrow  in 
his  sentiments*  In  referring  to  Dr.  Johnson's  prejudice 
against  Scotchmen — a  prejudice  that  could  not  have  been 
very  powerful  when  wc  recollect  the  number  of  his  Scotch 
friends^hc  said,  *'Thc  Scots  have  virtues  and  the  Scots 
have  faults,  of  which  he  seems  to  hnvc  had  no  particular 
information.  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
English  spirit  and  the  EngLsh  manners  prevail  over  the 
whole  island  :  for  I  think  the  English  have  a  generosity 
and  openness  oi  nature  which  many  of  us  want.  But 
we  are  not  all  a  nation  of  cheats  and  liars,  as  JohnsoaH 
seems  willing  to  believe  and  to  represent  us,"  These 
I  words  are  at  least  candid  and  honest,  and  totally  devoid  of 
!  what  is  somedmes  called  the  clannishness  of  Scotchmen. 
I  Wc  must  remember  that  Beattie  lived  at  a  time  when 
^^  many  Scots  were  absolutely  contemptible  in  their  effort' 
^Kto  become  English — changing  their  names,  studying 
^B  pronunciation  c^at  should  kill  their  accent,  and  in  all 
^B  things  outdoing  the  English  themselves.  It  was  a 
^■paltry  and  unworthy  fashion,  difficult  to  understand  in 
^p  thtrsc  djys  when  an  acquaintance  with  *'"  kftilyard  "m 
^1  dialect  may  prove  a  writ<^r*s  best  stock-in-trade  ;  bud 
»  Beattie,  if  he  avoided  the  uncompromising  Scotch  attitude, 
equally  avoided  this  other  and  more  absurd  extreme.  In 
a  much  later  visit  to  London,  he  again  refers  to  Dr, 
Johnson.      This    time    it    is    his   appetite    that    attracts 
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attention  ;  "He  has  a  voracious  appetite  for  food.  I 
verily  believe  that^  on  Sunday  last,  he  ate  as  much  to 
dinner  as  I  have  done  in  all  for  these  ten  days  past." 

In  T773  Dr.  Bcattie  declined  an  offer  of  a  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  suited  for  the  post,  and  he  preferred  to  stay  at 
Aberdeen.  Some  further  details  of  his  life  may  be  briefly 
told.  From  time  to  time  he  published  essays  and 
dissertations,  on  such  subjects  as  poetry  and  music, 
laughter,  classical  and  mord  science,  Christian  evidence, 
and  kindred  topics,  always  retaining  the  ear  of  the  public. 
Two  sons,  James  Hay  and  Montagu  (the  latter  named 
after  his  father's  intimate  friend,  Mrs.  Montagu),  were 
growing  up  to  be  the  delight  of  the  poet's  heart,  but 
alas  J  also  to  develop  a  susceptibility  to  disease  that  was 
soon  to  remove  them.  His  life  was  daily  embittered  by 
the  mental  aberration  and  final  total  insanity  of  his  wife, 
but  he  allowed  little  complaint  to  escape  him  in  his  corre- 
spondence. There  was  possibly  something  less  than 
perfect  health  in  the  state  of  his  own  mind — his  nightly 
wanderings  seemed  to  betray  an  inclination  to  morbidity. 
In  one  letter  he  speaks  of  the  '*  delicacy  of  Mrs.  Seattle's 
nerves,  which  cannot  bear  the  least  noise,"  and  which  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  company.  "This  must  in  the 
end  have  very  bad  effects  upon  my  health  and  spirits." 
The  care  which  he  took  of  his  sons'  education  proved  an 
alleviation  ;  but  the  elder  died  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
and  the  younger  in  his  eighteenth.  He  had  hoped  that 
the  eider  might  have  followed  in  his  own  steps,  and  filled 
his  place  at  Aberdeen  ;  but  symptoms  of  consumption 
appeared^  and  after  the  father's  heart  had  been  racked 
with  alternate  hope  and  despair,  the  youth  died  in  1790. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  to  whom  he  some- 
times sent  books,  and  sometimes  whisky,  Beattie  says  ; 
*'  1  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  my  son  James  is 
dead,  that  the  last  duties  to  him  are  now  paid,  and  that  I 
am  endeavouring  to  return,  with  the  little  ability  that  is 
left  me,  and  with  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  Provi* 
dcnce,  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life." 
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One  of  the  poet  s  List  literary  laboiirs,  in  truih  a  labour 
of  love,  was  to  write  a  memoir  of  this  son.  ami  publish  it 
with  some  specimens  of  the  lad's  writirgs*  Thcyoungcrson 
remained  to  engross  all  the  father's  aftccrion  and  attention^ 
but  he  also  was  doomed,  and  died  in  1796*  after  an  illness 
office  days.  When  the  unhappy  poet  gave  his  Ustlook  at 
the  remains  of  this  boy»  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  have  now  done 
with  the  world."  The  repeated  shocks,  and  the  long  trial 
of  his  wife's  insanity,  proved  too  much  for  the  balance 
of  his  own  reason.  He  walked  about  the  house  looking  for 
his  son,  and  would  then  say  lo  his  niece,  "  You  may  think 
it  strange,  but  I  must  asbc  you  if  I  have  a  son,  and  where 
he  is,"  The  mention  of  his  boy's  death  would  restore;  his 
recollection.  He  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  complete 
lucidity,  during  which  he  wrote  to  his  friends  express- 
ing a  noble  resignation,  and  discussing  general  matters 
in  his  old  style.  Another  blow  was  the  death  of  his 
old  friend  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
stroke  of  paral)^is,  which  left  him  enfeebled  in  body  and 
further  weakened  in  mind,  A  far  heavier  stroke  fell  ^ 
three  years  latcr^  leaving  him  to  drag  out  another  year  off 
motionless  and  almost  lifeless  existence.  In  June  1803 
his  troubles  were  over.  He  died  nuieily  and  peacefully* 
being  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  His  body  was  laid 
in  the  churchyard  of  S,  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  by  the  side 
of  his  two  sons.  b 

Of  Beattic's  prose  works  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  say  | 
much-  They  had  their  day.  Excessive  adulation  brought 
early  obUvion,  The  poetry  enjoyed  a  longer  reign,  but 
its  hold  upon  the  public  grew  feebler  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  now,  though  it  is  occasionally  reprinted^  its  chief 
appeal  is  to  literary  students.  It  is  typical  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  that  age,  wc 
must  rcmcmlKr,  was  decidedly  rich  in  minor  poets.  Such 
writers  as  Bcattie,  I^ycr,  Akenside,  Somervillc,  cannot  be 
clawed  -IS  grc^t — tliey  rnusC,  indeed,  rank  belowGray  and 
GoldMnith  and  Collins  and  Thomson — yet  they  were 
striving  in  their  way  to  get  free  of  the  trammch  of  their 
literary  education.     They  shook   otT  its  metrical  fetters^ 
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they  cultivated  blank  verse  or  the  Spenserian  stanza,  they 
wrote  of  nature  and  of  the  imagination  rather  than  of 
society   and   manners.     In    however   small   degree,  they 
were    distinctly    poetic,    in    a    manner   which   must    be 
generally  denied  even  to  Pope,     They  felt  touches  and 
premonitions  of  the   wave   of  natural  inspiration   that 
was   to   flood   our  literature  in   the   dawn  of  the  new 
century,      Beattie's   picture  of   his  minstrel    is   a  f^th- 
ful  picture  of  himself     That  such  a  poem  should  be 
admired  was  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  changing  times.     In 
taking  Spenser  as  a  model  the  poet  was  following  in  the 
steps  of  Thomson^  whose  *' Castle  of  Indolence"  is  far 
more    thoroughly    Spenserian,       Poets    were    fond    of 
"imitating"  Spenser;    Pope  had  tried  his  hand  at  it, 
Shenstone  did  it,  Mickle  did  it.     None  of  them  really 
came   near   to  Spenser's  true  spirit,  as   the  boy  Keats 
did  instinctively  in    a   later   generation ;     but   the  mere 
choice  of  such  a  model  was  a  good  one.     There  is  little 
really  like  Spenser,  except  the  stanza,  and  even  that  is 
more  modelled  on  Pope  s  heroics  than  on   the  "  Faerie 
Quecne"  ;    but    it  was    a  tendency,    and    the   tendency 
was  in  the  right  direction.     Of  the  author  himself,  wc 
can  only  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 

Begin  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madncti. 

He  was  an  amiable  man,  of  genuine  literary  gift  and 
susceptibility  ;  but  we  cannot  consider  that  his  mind  was 
of  altogether  6rst-class  calibre.  He  accepted  extreme 
eulogy  with  modesty,  and  yet  with  no  great  symptom 
that  he  thought  himself  unworthy  of  it.  It  has  been 
asserted  that,  in  his  latter  days  of  misery  and  bereavement, 
he  yielded  to  drink,  but  this  has  been  denied  as  an  un- 
generous suggestion,  and,  even  if  it  were  true^  not  many 
of  us  would  feel  inclined  to  censure  the  heartbroken  poet 
if  once  or  twice  he  drowned  his  sorrows  in  wine.  Of  his 
sincerity  and  his  devoutncss  there  can  be  no  question.  He 
was  an  earnest  and  zealous  Christian  at  a  time  when  these 
qualities  were  not  common.     We  need  certainly  have  no 
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r<sttatton  in  endorsing  Gray's  verdict  with  regard  to 
leittic's  character.  He  was  'a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  good  mail.'*  Not  a  very  great  poct»  truly,  but  melodious 
and  pleasing;  not  a  great  philosopher,  but  benevolent  and 
useful;  while  for  the  term  "a  good  man"  no  such 
qualifications  are  needed, 

Arthur  L,  Saluoh, 


Street  Neli  and  Sandford  House 

^IC  TRANSIT/  Landmarks  of  history  vanish  from 
(J  London-  Housc-lcvcrllcrs  arc  now  particularly 
active  in  Chelsea,  Time,  the  great  Levcller-in- 
Chicf,  demands  that  the  old  should  give  way  to  the  new, 
and  none  can  stay  his  scythe.  But  as  a  fragment  of 
ground  historical  since  the  days  of  Edward  I.  awaits 
sentence  of  execution  and  burial  beneath  a  projected  road, 
it  may  be  allowed  to  plead  innocence  of  any  just  cause  of 
offence  and  a  claim  to  distinction,  Sandford  Manor,  on 
the  confines  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham,  is  the  lost  relic  ot 
rural  Sandy  End.  The  present  house,  built,  as  traditions 
affirm,  by  Charles  II.  for  Nel!  Gwynn,  is  hemmed  in  on 
three  sides  by  modern  upstarts.  They  look  down  on  its 
low  estate  and  turn  their  unsightly  backs  on  its  humble 
old  age.  And  yet  the  ground  space  affords  them  light  in 
the  short  winter  days,  and  in  spring  and  summer  the 
garden  awakes  with  a  subdued  reflection  of  youth  and 

,  hope.  But  autumn  is  most  sympathetic  to  its  venerable 
grey  tint       Then,  amongst  tangled  n^ecds  and  shrubs, 

'  dahlias  gleam  like  crimson  and  yellow  lamps;  the  sun- 
shine falls  tenderly  on  a  mulberry-tree  with  mure  talcs  to 
tell  than  leaves  to  shed,  and  the  two-storcycJ  house  with 
green  shutters  seems  brightened  by  a  serene  smile, 

1  It  is  hidden  behind  King's  Road,  which  under  the 
Stuarts  emerged  from  obscurity.     It  was  simply  the  most 

I  direct  route  from  St.  James's  Palace  and  Whitehall, 
until  the  Merry  Monarch  had  it  widened  and  turned  into 
his  private  road.     It  led  to    Fulham   Ferry,  where  he 
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sink  and  puddle  of  obscurity  and  profligacfp  bectmc 
refined  and  dearer  as  it  flowed  on.  The  goodness  of  her 
heart  triumphed  over  the  badness  of  her  surrounding*. 
Her  last  days  were  the  best,  and  she  gave  evidence  of 
penitence  in  a  life  of  humble  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  home  which,  it  is  supposed,  saw  her  mid  days  of 
merriment  has  put  on  an  air  of  grey  and  chastened  old 
age.  The  original  wings  arc  gone ;  one*  comparatively 
modern,  has  the  complexion  of  elderly  middle  age.  Never 
was  a  dwelling,  with  all  its  cupboards,  better  adapted 
from  attics  to  cellars,  for  games  of  hidc-iuid'BCck,  The 
front  door  opens  on  a  finely  panelled  hall.  It  retains  the 
original  wainscot,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  square  wdl-stur- 
case,  Dr,  B,  E,  Martin  writes  in  "  Old  Chelsea"  that 
this  staircase  remains  the  same  as  when  Charles  IL  rode 
up  it  on  his  pony  for  a  freak.  The  rooms  on  each  nde 
have  window-seats,  which  show  the  thickness  of  the  outer 
wall.  As  for  partitions  between  the  rooms^  PM*^! 
cracked  a.nd  torn,  displays  canvas;  canvas,  frayed  and 
broken,  discloses  plaster  ;  taps  and  thum^  produce  a 
hollow  sound  and  reveal  hiding-places.  During  some 
repairs  to  the  front  bedroom  in  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  a  secret  recess  was  discovered.  This  contained 
what  had  been  once  some  wooden  plates.  In  the  dining- 
room  wall  which  overlooks  the  lawn  some  fragmenta  of 
pottery  were  found,  and  in  October  1896,  when  the 
brickwork  of  the  chimney  stacks  called  for  attention,  an 
old  copper  coin,  completely  defaced,  was  drawn  out  of 
its  lodging  place  in  the  top  course  of  the  central  blocks. 

Still  more  interesting  were  the  relics  discovered  during 
earlier  alterations  in  the  house*  A  so-called  Freemason** 
badge  or  jewel,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  IL,  lay 
under  the  boards  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 
It  was  given  to  the  engineer  of  the  Gas  Company  to  whcxn 
the  property  has  belonged  since  1824,  and  he  presented  it 
to  his  lodge.  At  the  same  time  as  the  discovery  of  this 
jewel  an  ancient  thimble  engraved  with  initials  **  N.G." 
was  discovered,  and  helped  to  confirm  the  tradition  that 
Nell  Gwynn  had  made  the  place  her  home.      If  believers 
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needed  stil!  further  evidtrncc  for  conviction,  it  was  afforded 
by  a  medallion  portrait  of  her  in  plaster  which,  as  Faulkner 
declares,  was  found  upon  the  estate  and  was  in  bis  time  ir 
the  possession  of  William  Howard  of  WalhamGrecn^whc 


Poraalt  of  Ndl  Gwvna  by  G,  Kneller,  now  reproduced  fiom 
pbotognpli  ior  the  fint  time 

rchised  the  propcrt)' in   178B.     The  walls  and  floors" 
jggesl  endless  possibilities  of  hidden  treasures.    Common 
pine  boards  have  been  worn  through  by  countless  steps.] 
A  second  floor  of  older,  wider  and  superior  planks  appear 
tcbes»  but  probably  lies  above  a  third  of  oak  (  ~ 
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seventeenth  century.  When  there  is  evidence  of  something 
hidden  below  the  surface  there  t3  always  food  for  imagina- 
tion. A  presage  ot  tales  of  mystery  merges  into  conviction 
when  one  reaches  the  cellars.  In  one,  an  arch  leads  to  a 
bricked-up  passage,  said  to  be  a  subterranean  way  passing 
under  the  creek  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Ormson,  horti* 
cultural  huildeff  and  i>erhaps  penetrating  as  far  as  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  This  asylum  for  deserving 
veterans  clings  affectionately  to  the  legend  that  it  owes 
its  existence  to  Nell  Gwynn,  who  persuaded  Charles  IT. 
to  more  than  one  work  of  mercy.  Perhaps  the  king 
used  the  passage  to  escape  when  he  was  required  to  mttcnd 
to  affairs  of  State. 

The  romance  of  this  old  home  does  not  end  with  the 
Stuarts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  country  house  at  Sand's 
End  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Spectaior.  Joseph 
Addison  brought  out  this  popular  periodical  on  March  t, 
1 7 1 1 ,  and  Swift's  "  Journal  to  Stella  "  contains  this  entry, 
"September  15,  1710, — Wc  dined  at  a  country  house 
near  Chclsei,  where  Mn  Addison  often  retirca." 
Further  entries  and  correspondence  together  with 
traditions,  give  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  that 
Addison's  rural  retreat  was  none  other  than  the  Manor 
House-  The  famous  poet  and  scholar  had  another  pur- 
suit besides  literature  to  occupy  him  during  the  time  he 
lived  in  Sand's  End.  For  at  least  eight  years  his  stern, 
handsome  face  seems  to  have  been  steadfastly  set  to  woo- 
ing the  Countess  of  Warwick.  His  patience  met  its 
reward  when  he  reached  the  age  of  forty-four-  How 
sweetly  the  nightingales  sang  for  Addison  in  the  quiet 
groves  of  Sand's  End-  How  he  longed  for  sympathetic 
cars  to  listen  rSth  him  to  their  song  of  tender  melan- 
choly- This  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters.  He  wrote 
to  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  son  of  the 
widowed  Countess  ; 

Sandy  Ekd,  May  zotA^  1708- 

Mt  deak  Load, — I  hjve  employed  the  whole  neighbourhood  in 
looLiDg  after  bixda'-ueits,  and  not  altogether  without  succeii.  M/ 
man  fvund  one   l»t  night,  but  it  proved  a  hen'«  with  fifteen  eggi 
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it  covert  bjr  in  old  broodj  dock  whicb  mi^  sitiif/  jour  Lordibip'i 
TKHtty  >  Utile  itkough  1  am  «fnid  the  cggt  will  be  of  Ei(tk  aK  to  ui. 
Thii  morning  I  hive  now*  lont  to  hm  of  «  n?3C  full  oE  littk  cj;^ 
*tr»kcd  with  red  *nil  K.ttc  »eiw  Ui*t  bjr  the  i«crlptlon  they  give  m* 
mti»t  mike  a  Tcry  pretty  figure  <ki  i  Ufing.  My  nciKhbour*  4k  very 
inach  d<ridcd  in  opinioa  upon  ihcm  :  tome  My  iliey  arc  a  4kyl«xk'» ; 
othcrv  will  bare  tbcta  lo  be  a  canary  bird's  {  but  1  am  much  miitakca 
in  die  coIobt  tod  turn  of  t^  cggi  if  th<y  arc  not  full  of  lom-tit^  H 
your  Lord»}iip  doe«  not  make  baite,  [  am  afraid  ihai  i)iey  will  be  birdt 
lote  yoQ  lee  them, 

Addison  grew  still  more  persuasive  and  alTcctionate  to] 
the  boy  whom  he  sought  to  make  his  stepson  aj  the  spri  fig] 
dxy%  lengthened.     A  week  later  he  wrote  to  him  : 

Saxov  Ekd,  Mty  ijtl,  1708, 

Mt  OEAMdr  LoiD,— 1  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to  yoar^ 
Lordship  whik  i  am  in  yout  tieJghboorhood.  The  buKiocsiof  ihw  la 
to  mviu  you  Co  a  Goaccit  of  ma»l^  which  I  htic  fouftd  out  in  a  ncijh* 
bouring  wood,  U  begiat  prccimly  at  lix  in  the  cwoing  and  eonaltta 
of  t  blackbird,  J  thmtb,  a  robin  rcd-breait  and  1  biillfinch.  Tbcre  is 
m  lart  that  by  vriy  of  overture,  tlngi  ani  nirjunt»  till  the  it  almoit  out 
of  hearing,  and  afterwards  falling  down  Uuurclv,  dmpa  to  the  i^round 
a»  looci  a>  ibe  bai  ended  licr  nog.  The  whole  i»  condudcd  by  a 
OjghiiiigaU  that  Kai  4  much  better  voicQ  than  Mn,  TofK,  and  tom«*H 
thtog  of  the  Icaliin  maaoer  in  her  dtTcfsioni.  If  your  Lordship  will' 
iMAOar  me  with  vour  company,  1  will  promise  to  cntcxiiin  you  with 
much  better  music  aud  more  ji^ceable  icene»,  dun  you  e;^cr met  with  _ 
at  tbc  opera;  and  will  concladc  with  a  chaiming  Jescripiion  of 
aightingatG  out  of  our  friend,  VirgiL 

Addison   first   qaotcs  the  Latin,  and  Ihcn  gives  1 
^translation  by  Drydcn  : 

So  cloie  to  poplar  ihadct  her  children  eone 

The  notbei  mghtJrgilc  Umenit  alone; 

Whote  DCtt  Mmc  prying  churl  hid  found  and  thence 

Bj  Health  conveyed  fh?  uufeathcfed  ionoceoce. 

Bat  the  luppliei  the  night  with  moorriful  itrain* 

And  fflelaneholy  mutic  fiUa  the  pUioJ. 

It  is  Co  be  hoped  that  the  young  carl  showed  hb  letters 
""to  his  mother  and  that  the  allusion  to  the  bereaved 
nightingale  Umccuing  alone  touched  her  widowed  heart, 
,Somcthing  constrained  her  to  take  compassion  on  the 
solitary  man  of  letters,  for  they  were  married  in  1716.  His 
^e^ctiqn  for  the  boy  wjth  whom  he  had  gone  bird*-nciting 
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stood  the  test  of  the  new  relationship.  Few  quotations  from 
Addison  are  more  ^miliar  than  his  parting  words  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick^  when  he  grasped  the  strong  young  hand 
and  said,  *'  See  how  a  Christian  can  die/' 

But  this  was  in  Holland  House,  which  is  rich  in  stories 
of  its  own.  Before  the  days  when  ripe  mulberries  and 
birds'-eggs  and  the  song  of  nightingales  enticed  Addison's 
friends  to  share  the  simple  lire  at  &Lndy  End ;  before  the 
present  fabric  of  Sandford  House  rose  above  Its  founda- 
tions, Che  ancient  Manor  had  found  a  place  in  History. 
It  was  known  as  Stamford,  Stanford,  Sampford,  or  Sand- 
ford  ;  like  Samuel  Weller,  it  left  the  spelling  of  the  name 
to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller.  In  the  days  of 
Edward  Longshanks,  John  dc  Saundeford  held  a  tenement 
on  the  sandy  ground  between  Chelsea  and  Fulham.  How 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Warren  de  Lisle  and  became 
known  as  "Lord  Lisle's  Place  '* ;  how  it  descended  into  the 
possession  of  Thomas  I^rd  Berkeley,  then  of  Richard 
Beauchamp^  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1430,  became  the  property  of  the 
Church — all  this  and  much  more  is  told  in  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles,  The  history  is  given  at  length  in  "  Fulham 
Old  and  New/'  by  Ferct.  Dull  records  are  here  and 
there  illuminated  by  suggestive  facts.  In  I42J,  for 
instance,  Nicholas  Dixon,  derk,  was  ordered  to  maJce  his 
ditch  between  "  Samford  Breggc "  and  a  certain 
"  pightcll "  or  small  enclosure  of  the  '*  Comes  of 
Warwick-**  The  ditch  outlived  this  reverend  gentleman 
and  his  successors  who  represented  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  S,  Martin's.  It  is  the  creek  which  separates  Chelsea 
from  Fulham.  History  affirms  that  Henry  VIIL,  irith 
the  generosity  for  which  he  was  famous,  granted  the 
collegiate  church  with  all  its  endowments  to  the  monastery 
of  S.  Peter's,  Westminster,  Alas  for  the  stability  of  royal 
gifts !  His  daughter,  Queen  Mary,  sold  the  property  in 
1558  to  William  Maynard,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London. 
Sandford  Manor  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Maynard  family  for  many  generations^  and  gathered 
the  traditions  which  still  cling  to  it  and  lend  it  cl^rm. 


Sweet  Neti 
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It  is  a  century  and  a  half  since  its  annals  merged  into 
the  prosaic  line  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  1762  it 
became  a  factory  for  the  artificial  preparation  of  saltpetre 
for  use  in  making  gunpowder.  The  *'  Salt  Pctre  House  *' 
was  converted  into  a  pottery.  Mugs»  gallipots  and 
crucibles  gave  way  to  cloth  manufacture^  cloth  to  casks,  and 
then  the  Patent  Cask  Factorj*  was  glorified  by  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  The  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.,  made  large  numbers  of  woodcrti 
canteens  for  the  use  of  soldiers  on  the  march.     Dunjig 
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the  war  which  culminated  in  the  bstclc  of  Waterloo,  they 
started  a  scheme,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  for  giving  work  and  assistance  to  the  sufferers 
and  the  unemployed.  The  declarntion  ol  peace  brought 
their  business  to  an  end,  and  from  i8ac  to  1S24  Sandford 
House  WAS  rented  by  Mr.  Robert  Lyon  for  bleach  and 
dye  works.     In    1825   it  reach. d  the  last  chapter  in  its 
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commercial  history,  for  then  the  Imperial  Gas  Company 
purchased  the  estate.  Perhaps,  like  the  fair  NcUic  widi 
whom  persistent  tradition  assodates  it,  the  evening  of  its 
existence  is  the  most  useful  to  the  w<M'ld.  It  has  helped 
to  chase  the  darkness  of  London.  Now^  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Sandford  Manor 
House  awaits  the  hour  of  dissolution. 

D.  L.  WOOLMXA. 


"Retrospecthe  "^elPtew 

"The  Man  of  Feeling"  : — A  Hero  of  Old-Fashioned 
Romance. 

WHEN  the^Manof  Feeling"  was  published  in 
1771,  its  author  was  looked  upon  as  a  veritable 
High  Priest  of  Sentiment.  The  vogue  the 
book  had  was  immense^  It  appealed  sotouchinglytothe 
elegant  susceptibilities  of  fine-mannered  men  and  women 
that  there  was  no  resisting  it.  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  had 
preserved  his  anonymity  with  a  modesty  that  excited  still 
greater  admiration  for  him  when  he  became  known,  was 
obliged  to  disclose  himself  because  a  daring  knave  with  a 
keen  senso^of  opportunity  produced  what  he  declared  to 
be  the  original  manuscript  of  the  book,  scored  with 
corrections  and  emendations,  to  prove  himself  its  maker. 

A  later  age  declared  the  High  Priest  to  be  a  Teacher 
as  well  as  a  Personification,  It  was  said  of  him  that  in 
his  writings  he  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  inculcatioii 
of  every  moral  virtue  that  should  beautify  the  heart  of 
man,  and  to  the  exposure  of  the  vices  that  tarnish  his 
noble  nature  and  debase  htm  even  to  a  lower  degree  of 
degradation  than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  These 
noble  sentiments  now  merely  adorn  some  pages  with  a 
past.  No  need  is  there  to  bid  the  maid  to  hide  them,  it 
Miss  Lydia  Languish  bace  Lucy  on  the  approach  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop  ;  tU  dust  of  a  century  lies  fail-like  on  thek 
covers. 


Henry  Mackenzie  was  himself  a  Man  of  Feeling 
when  he  WTOt?  the  book  that  made  his  name  and  fame ; 
under  thirty  year*  of  age.  fresh  from  the  simpkr  life  of 
Kdinburgh  and  immersed  in  the  feverish  bustle  of  London, 
a  literary  lover,  a  senlimcntalist  nurtured  primarily  upon 
Sterne,  but  subtly  influenced  by  lucsl  circumstances,  he 
was  in  1  position  that  favoured  the  creation  of  such  a  hero 
as  Harley.  Romance  of  a  deeply  sentimental  but 
eminently  respectable  type  was  the  vogue  of  1771- 
Sternc,  it  is  true>  was  "something  of  a  sensualist/'  and 
had  shocked  a  portion  of  his  audience  with  *' Tristram 
Shandy/*  But  the  rare  beauties  of  the  ''Sentimental 
Journey/'  with  its  tender  grace  and  daintily  minaged 
sentiments  of  utter  chastity,  garni^ihed  with  vague  breath- 
ings of  the  improper,  impelled  gushing  tears,  not  only  of 
admiration  but  of  regret,  to  flow^  since  its  publication  was 
followed  so  soon  by  the  death  of  its  author 

What  more  natural,  then,  than  that  a  young  and  ardent 
loverofthc  sensibilities  and  of  literature,  with  an  instinct 
for  artistic  excellence,  should  conceive  the  idea  of  perpetuat- 
ing Stcnic's  school  ?  Unfortunately  for  Mackenzie,  or  for- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  his  popularity  at  that  time,  there 
was  too  little  in  his  nature  of  the  gay  insouciance  of  the 
Irishman  and  too  much  of  the  grave  solidity  of  the  Scot 
to  make  him  a  really  successful  disciple. 

Certainly  it  was  beyond  him  to  produce  anything  so 
airily  delicious  as  the  ^'Sentimental  Journey."  He  could 
not  copy  its  tender  gallantry  and  sprightly  abandon.  Its 
graceful  charm  was  not  to  be  imitated.  '  V;  ] 

All  that  Mackenzie  could  achieve  in  his  cffortjto 
acLjuire  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Sentimentalist  would 
probably  be  a  habit  of  dwelling  long  and  yearningly  upon 
Odes  to  Dead  Rabbles  and  other  themes  equally  touching 
and  simple,  of  musing  by  the  hour  t<^thcr^  finger  on  lip, 
and  witn  pensive  brow  no  doubt,  upon  a  dying  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  of  pondering  with  upturned  eyes  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  stars  shone,  upon  the  va:st  mysteries  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

When  ia  Harley  Mackenzie  created  a  human  watering- 
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pot  of  tears^  he  was — strange  as  the  contrast  may  appear — 
building  up  in  his  own  person  the  character  of  that  mdividual 
who  later  discharged  ably  the  duties  of  Crown  Attorney  in 
the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer,  developed  into  a  man  as 
robust  of  principle  as  he  was  tender  of  heart,  became  the 
friend  of  Edinburgh's  most  erudite  inhabitants,  and  was 
the  object  of  Scott's  dedication  of  "  Waverley,"  He 
lived  long  and  died  respected.  Such  was  the  life  of 
Mackenzie,     Sterne's  was  different 

As  an  emotionalist  of  the  most  extravagant  type, 
Harley,  the  Man  of  Feehng,  probably  has  no  equal  in  the 
history  of  English  fiction.  The  bare  outline  of  his  career 
differs  little  from  that  of  many  another  child  of  romance. 
Left  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  guardians,  who  neglected 
their  duty,  Harley — whose  Christian  name  is  never 
divulged  throughout  the  whole  volume  whereof  he  is  the 
hero — departed  from  the  roof  that  had  sheltered  him  and 
his  sorrows,  and  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune.  On 
his  way  thither  he  encountered,  of  course,  many  adventures, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  London  many  more  befell  him. 
Beyond  this,  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  the 
heroes  of  hundreds  of  romances  ceases.  The  ordinary 
orphan  would  sooner  or  later  have  conquered  success. 
Not  so  Harley,  Predestined  to  a  career  of  the  most 
touching  sorrow,  it  was  necessarily  his  fate  to  elude 
prosperity.  Therefore  his  errand  to  London  proved  a 
failure,  and  he  returned  to  his  aunt's  house  poorer  than 
when  he  left  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
regret  the  incapacity  of  the  Man  of  Feeling  to  do 
more  than  alienate  the  goodwill  of  a  kinswoman  of  his 
"  who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  stocks/'  Unfortunately  "he  sometimes 
looked  grave  when  the  old  lady  told  the  jokes  of  his  youth ; 
he  often  refused  to  eat  when  she  pressed  him,  andwasscldom 
or  never  provided  with  sugarcandy  or  liquorice  when  die 
was  seiz«l  with  a  fit  of  coughing,"  Then  it  has  to  be 
confessed  that  upon  one  occasion  he  fell  asleep  while 
his  venerable  relative   was    describing    the  compositioo 
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and  virtues  of  her  favourite  water  for  (he  colic.  Enough 
has  been  cited  to  prove  how  shortsighted  was  the  young 
man  s  policy  in  this  quarter.  His  aunt  did  not  remember 
him  in  her  will. 

Hirlcy  3  path  through  life,  though  rarely  brightened 
by  gleams  of  joy,  was  watered,  and  amply  watered,  by  the 
tears  thit  he  and  other*  shed-  He  wa-s  perpetually  led  by 
fate  to  positions  where  tears  were  demanded.  He  went 
forth  well-bedcved  upon  his  travels.  His  aunt  came  down- 
stairs betimes  on  the  morning  of  his  early  start '*  with  a 
tear  on  her  check  and  her  caucfic  cup  jn  her  hand/'  The 
bithful  Peter,  her  servant,  shaking  the  solitary  (and 
apparently  impossible)  lock  that  '*  hung  on  cither  side  of 
his  head/'  said  "  1  have  been  told  as  how  London  is  a  sad 
place/'  and  then  choked  at  the  thought,  and  was  unable 
to  pronounce  his  blessing,  "  But/'  remarks  the  chronicler, 
**  it  shall  be  heard,  honest  Peter!  where  these  tears  shall 
add  to  its  energy/'  This  display  of  grief  was  trying  to 
Harlcy.  It  completely  spoiled  his  appetite  for  breakfast 
at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  caused  him  to 
take  a  walk  instead  of  eating.  On  this  occasion  he  met  a 
beggar,  whose  desire  to  tell  his  fortune  he  met  with 
stern  denial,  ''conveyed  by  a  turn  of  the  eye  briskly/* 

His  life  in  London  was  aqueous.  A  visit  to  Bedlam 
introduced  him  to  a  young  lady  whose  frenzied  mind 
conjured  up  in  him  a  resemblance  [o  her  lost  Billy. 
Harley,  it  is  not  necessary  to  remark,  gave  her  story  the 
tribute  of  some  tears.  He  more  than  wept.  He  pressed 
her  hand  benveen  his,  bathed  it  with  his  tears,  and  kissed 
it.  Then  he  burst  into  tears  (a  fresh  tribute),  and  left  the 
company.  To  the  unfortunate  fair  he  was  ever  thus 
sympathetic. 

The  scene  with  the  betrayed  Miss  Atkins  includes  on 
his  part»  on  hers,  and  on  her  father's,  sobbing  and  shed- 
ding of  tears,  bursting  inco  Eears ;  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Man  uf  T'lrcliiig  that  there  is  virtue  in  the:»c 
tears;  weeping  at  a  rccune(;tion,  ''a  glisten  of  new  waslied 
tears  ;  "  such  phrases  as  "  I  could  only  weep,"  "  she  saw  hia 
tears/'^tearswrung  from  llw  heart,'**' feet  bathed  in  itan," 
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"  tears  mingled,"  '*  voicts  lost  in  tears."  A  less  emo- 
tional age  cannot  comprcticnd  }>rcciscly  the  meaning  of  the 
last  expression.  Neither  can  it  cxphin  the  situation  when 
*' Haricy  kissed  off  her  tears  as  they  flowed,  and  wept 
between  every  kiss."  This  gymnastic  of  the  emotions  is 
lost,  nor  doea  the  modern  method  of  expression  suffer 
us  to  drop  one  tear  and  no  more,  or  to  kiss  oflTa  tear 
in  the  bud.  But  these  accomplishments,  to  judge 
from  the  casual  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  '^  Man  of  Feeling/*  were  commonplaces  among 
persons  of  sensibility  in  his  day. 

Thus  he  stands  confessed,  a  being  in  whom  hysterics 
were  a  glory,  and  '*  nerves"  a  possession  of  which  he 
might  be  cjuite  properly  proud. 

liarley,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  not  ^thout  his 
secret  grief.  He  loved,  and  hopelessly.  Though  his 
aunt  was  unaware  of  his  passion,  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted  with  it  very  early  in  the  narrative.  "  We 
would  conceal  nothing,"  says  the  author.  ^'  Mr.  Walton 
had  a  daughter  ;  and  such  a  daughter  !  "  Haricy  loved 
Miss  Walton,  nor  will  the  extremity  oi  his  plight  be 
understoud  unless  it  is  recalled  that  Miss  Walton  was 
an  heiress.  What  Man  of  Feeling  could  aspire  to  the 
hand  and  heart  of  an  heiress,  himself  without  prospects  f 
Harley  was  miserably,  acutely,  sentimentally  enamoured 
of  Miss  Walton.  The  one  moment  of  joy  permi:tcd  to 
him  was  when  he  learned  that  a  man  wearing  a  knot  of 
ribbons  in  his  hat  was  not,  as  his  keenly  apprehensive 
heart  warned  him,  a  decorated  minion  fresh  from  her 
wedding. 

*'  Recruiting  I"    His  eyes  glistened  at  the  word.     He 
seized    the    soldiers    hand,    and,    shaking   it    violently, 
.  ordered  Peter  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  his  aunt  s  **  best  dram." 
[Peter,  with  evident  reluctance  and  a  divided  niind^  did 
Fflo,  and  with  still  more  reluctance  filled  and  filled  again 
'  the  sergeants  bumper  to  the  brim.     " 'Twas  Mistress 
Margery's     best     dram  I*'      Then     Harley     told    the 
beribboued  one  chit  he  loved  him,  and  bade  Peter  enter- 
tain him  as  a  guc^  at  dinner. 
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Only  at  ihc  moment  of  death  did  Harlcy  declare  his 
passion.  Miss  Wal'on  called  to  mak<;  inquiry  concerning 
his  health.  Haricy  spoke  of  "persons  at  my  time  of 
life,"  and  brought  into  his  conversation  such  significant 
phrases  as  **  to  meet  death  as  becomes  a  nun,"  and  "  the 
fitness  of  it^  approadi."  Miss  Walton  demurred  to  this 
melancholy  tone  of  speech.  Evidently  she  was  a  sensible 
young  woman,  and  was  not  uiidoiruus  of  leading 
Haricy  on,  **  Those  seiuinienis,"  said  she,  "  arc  just ; 
but  your  good  sense,  Mr,  Haricy,  will  owa  that  Ii(c  has 
its  proper  value.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of 
all  things  assigned  rewards  enough,  even  here,  to  fix  its 
aiiachmenL" 

Then  "  the  subject  began  to  overpower  her."  Haricy 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  "  There  arc,"  said  he,  in 
a  very  low  voice,  "there  arc  attachments.  Miss  Walton," 
His  glance  met  hers.  Both  betrayed  confusion,  and  both 
were  instantly  mthdrawn.  A  perfect  torrent  of  tears, 
a  Niagara  of  unpcnt  emotion,  flocxls  the  sc^jucl.  In  the 
only  moment  of  triumph  permitted  to  the  martyr 
— with  the  utterance  of  Miss  Walton's  panting  con- 
fession, "  I  know  your  worth — I  have  known  it  long — 
1  have  esteemed  it^What  would  you  have  me  say  i 
1  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved  " — Haricy  expired,  whiic  a 
languid  colour  reddened  his  check,  and  si  smile  brightened 
his  eye  faindy.  '*  He  sighed  and  fell  back  on  his  scat," 
Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the  sight.  His  autit  and  the 
servants  rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  the  hero 
and  heroine  lying  motionless  together.  The  physician 
happened  to  call  at  that  instant,  **  Every  art  was  tried 
to  recover  them.  With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded. 
But  Haricy  was  gone  for  ever." 

Perhaps  it  was  better  so. 

Mary  Howartk. 
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The  Tftrawing  of  the  Hood 

Mr.  Urban^ — Few  of  the  ancient  customs  which  linger  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  England  arc,  I  think,  more  curious 
than  an  Epiphany  festival  which  is  celebrated  annually  at 
Haxey,  an  agricultural  village  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme;. 

The  name  Haxcy  is  derived  from  Haaca,  which  is  the 
old  German  name  for  a  drutdess,and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  spot  where  the  village  now  stands  was  dedicated  by 
the  aboriginal  Britons  to  the  rites  of  that  superstition. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Epiphany  ceremony 
at  Haxey  is  an  absolute  survival  of  a  druidic  custom^  but 
that  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  such  a  rite  can  hardly 
be  denied. 

The  last  days  of  December  were  unusually  cold,  and 
there  had  been  a  snowfall.  After  the  new  year  the 
thaw  came,  but  as  I  travelled  down  the  line  to  Haxey 
on  January  5  the  big  drains  were  covered  with  ice,  and 
snow-bones  lay  in  most  of  the  fields.  There  is  a  two*  mile 
walk  from  Haxc:y  station  to  the  village,  and  the  roads 
were  thick  with  mud  and  slush.  Before  me  I  could  sec 
on  rising  ground  the  magnificent  church  of  Haxey.  It 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  village  street  and  so  to  speak 
ends  it,  for  beyond  are  fields.  There  arc  the  remains  of 
three  fine  crosses,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  another 
half  way  up  with  the  arms  of  Mowbray  on  its  broken 
shaft,  and  another  close  to  the  church  at  the  east  end, 
but  just  outside  the  churchyard.  This  has  only  a  square 
base  remaining. 

I  was  told  that  the  throwing  of  the  hood  would  com- 
mence at  this  stone  cross,  and  very  soon  a  small  group  of 
people  began  to  assemble,  I  endeavoured  to  get  some 
information  about  the  coming  ceremony  but  could  learn 
very  little.  Some  to  whom  I  spoke  said  that  once  upon 
a  time  a  lady  had  lost  her  hood,  which  was  searched  for 
and  regained  by  certain  young  men,  and  that  land  had 
been  left  for  the  purpose,  of  keeping  up  a  memorial  of 
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,ts  event-  The  vicar  of  the  parish  informed  me  that  n( 
such  land  was  in  existence,  so  the  story  was  probably 
romance.  The  hood  itself  is  no:hing  more  than  a  hard 
rc^  of  leather  about  two  feet  long,  and  three  inches  in 
diameter,  having  no  resemblance  to  an  article  of  ladies' 
dress.  The  actors  who  ukc  part  in  the  ceremony  arc 
twelve  "hoggins,"  or  "plough  bullocks,"  as  they  arc 
called,  whodrcs^  in  red  jackets, and  one  of  these  is  a  lord 
who  carries  thirteen  willow  »ticks  made  up  like  ch«S 
Roman  fasces.  There  is  also  a  fool,  who  is  dressed  in 
sackin{{  covered  with  bits  of  coloured  calico,  and  has  a 
cap  with  feathers  on  his  heitd  and  a  fool's  bauble  in  his 
hand.  k 

I  took  my  stand  close  to  the  base  of  the  old  cross,  aitdV 
presently  a  crowd  of  young  men  came  up  the  village  with 
the  boggins  and  the  fool  When  they  arrived  at  the 
cross  the  fool  was  seized  by  his  legs  and  shoulders,  and 
the  crowd  rubbed  him  several  limes  upon  the  stone. 
They  then  made  him  sund  on  it  and  told  him  to  make  a 
speech-  He  began  by  wishing  every  one  a  happy  new 
year,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ancient  custom 
would  never  die  out,  adding  these  words: 


l^s  booM  Ajin  hoo&e,  toon  agin  tooor 
And  if  JOQ  m<ct  \  man  kiKKik  him  dM>n- 


>eforefl 


The  last  words  were  barely  out  of  the  fool's  mouth  before^ 
some  one  in  the  crowd  Ic nocked  htm  off  the  «tone  into  the 
road,  wherp   a   handy  f*nowdrift   supplied   the   lads  with 
snowbalk  and  a  furir^us  pelting  commenced.     The  crowd 
then  moved  to  a  field  at  the  back  of  the  church.     HercJ 
the  hood  was  thrown,  not  the  leathcrr  ofie,  which  was  k«pt^ 
for  an  after  ceremony,  but   one  made  of  sacking.     The 
Idea  seemed  to  be  to  get  away  with  rhe  hood  to  a  puhlio^f 
house,  where  drink  was  given  to  the  victor,  and  a  scrimmage 
went  on  something  like  a  football  miUt^     Then  followed 
the  swaying  of  the  hood,  which  was  a  kind  of  tug-of- 
war.  and   the  leather   hood    was  used  on   this  occasion. 
Within  living  memory  the  fool  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  tire  on  these  occasions,  and   lomctimcs  a  swing  wa9 
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made  and  damp  straw  lighted  underneath,  and  the  fool 
was  swung  to  and  fro  through  the  smoke.  In  former 
times  the  speech  began  with  :  ^'  Now,  good  folks,  this 
is  Haxa  hood.  We've  killed  two  bullocks  and  a  half, 
but  the  other  half  we  had  to  leave  running  in  the  field. 
We  can  fetch  it  if  it's  wanted-"  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  kicking  about  of  the  hood  ts  a  surviving 
memorial  of  the  sacrificed  bullock's  head,  which  was  so 
treated  < 

I  found  that  January  6,  old  Christmas  Day,  is  regarded 
at  Haxey  as  of  more  importance  than  December  25.  It 
fell  this  year  on  a  Sunday,  so  the  ceremony  came  off  on 
January  5.  Another  festival  is  observed  in  this  Ullage 
known  as  Haxey  Midsummer,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  throwing  of  the  hood.  It  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  a  spring,'  which  in  former  times  was  held 
in  great  veneration  but  which  is  now  neglected.  In  the 
"  History  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,''  by  the  Rev-  W.  B, 
Stonehouse,  published  in  1839,  the  following  account  is 
given  of  this  spring;  "It  is  dedicated  to  the  evcr- 
blessed  Redeemer,  and  on  the  festival  of  His  Ascension 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  healing  all  sorts  of 
deformities,  weaknesses,  and  cutaneous  diseases  in  chil- 
dren, numbers  of  whom  were  brought  from  all  parts  to 
be  dipped  in  it  on  that  day.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  concourse  of  visitors  was  so  great 
that  a  village  feast  was  held  at  the  same  time,  when  no 
doubt  the  scene  resembled  in  some  measure  a  modem 
patorn,  patron's  day,  or  station  in  Ireland,  and  at  a  much 
^  The  most  remarkable  of  all  die  druidical  charms  waa  the  Angninciim 
or  tnake'g  egg.  It  was  said  to  be  prodaced  from  the  sallTa  and  Erothj 
sweat  of  serpent!  writhing  in  an  entangled  mass,  and  to  be  toned  ap 
in  the  air  as  soon  as  formed.  The  fortunate  Dinid  who  maaaged,  ai 
it  fell,  to  catch  it  in  his  segum  or  cioak,  rode  off  at  full  speed  od  a 
hone  that  had  been  waiting  fot  him,  pursued  by  the  leipenti  till 
tliej  were  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  a  running  itreflm.  A 
genuine  specimen  of  thia  egg  when  thrown  into  water  would  float 
against  the  cnrrent  even  it  encased  in  gold-  Pliny  decUiei  that  ht 
had  seen  one,  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  ''about  the  size  of  a  moderately  large 
apple  and  has  a  caMilaginous  rind  studded  with  cavities  like  those  on 
the  arms  of  a  polypus ''  ("  Ere.  Brit."  voL  vii,  p.  477)» 
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later  period  conTcnicnccs  were  iccually  made  for  the  use 
uf  the  ba(hcr»,  and  gingerbread  Malls  a^d  other  slight 
refectton}  were  provided  on  the  sjwjt.  This  practice  has, 
buwYvcr^  %ji  late  ycAn»  fallen  altugcllicr  into  disuse,  but  I 
have  knovrn  many  people  relieved  by  baching  in  this 
ipr'mff  in  compUints  for  which  cold  bathing  15  generally 
bcncncial,  though  probably  the  waters  conu'ined  no  sana* 
tivc  power*  beyond  those  which  belong  to  purity  and 
frigidity/'  Itis  cuttous  10  find  another  custom  suggestive 
of  druidical  rices  in  this  old-world  place,  but  when  it  ia 
considered  that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  population 
Lwas  enclosed  by  waters,  and  shut  off  in  a  great  measure 
'Irom  the  outside  world,  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
than  that  such  survivals  should  be  found  amongst  them. 
Everything  in  these  modern  days  is  being  wiped  out  in 
the  process  of  civilisation,  and  traces  of  the  past  grow 
fainter  and  fainter.  A  railway  now  traverses  the  once 
submerged  lands  cf  the  tsle. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  set  olT  on  my  way  down  the 
muddy  roAd  Co  the  station,  hut>  though  I  could  not  see, 
I  could  he«r  above  me  the  cry  of  wild  ducks  making 
their  way  to  waters  still  left  to  them  In  the  drained  landi- 
J>>ubtle^  they  too  deplore  the  march  of  civilisation. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  A.  Gatty. 

HooTon  ReviKTS  Rtcroar,  RomatSAiii. 


Hy  Brasail,  "  7he  Isle  of  the  B/rsi," 

Mft,  Umav,  — Three  reference  to  the  mythical  island  of 
Hy  Brasail,  or  O'BrazU,  occur  in  the  recenfly  published 
■'Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  '  (1663- 
1665),  edited  by  Robert  Pentland  Mahafiy.and  although 
no  rxrfcrcncc  is  made  to  them  in  the  luminous  Preface, 
nor  do  they  appear  in  the  Index,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers  to  give  in  chronohvglcal  sequence  the  now 
'  available  datn  regarding  this  fabulous  island  once  believed 
to  be  visible  from  the  westctn  coaats  of  Ireland. 
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1.  The  learned  James  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
would  have  us  believe  that  Hy  Brasail,  like  St.  Brendan's 
Island,  was  one  of  the  miranda  hca  seen  tn  the  ocean 
by  St,  Brendan  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  an  Irish  tradition  in 
Munster  and  Connacht  as  to  the  existence  of  Hy  BrasatI 
or  the  enchanted  isle,  from  mediaeval  days  to  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  Christopher  Columbus  was  accompanied  on  his 
voyage  to  America  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  Patrick 
Maguire,  who  no  doubt  related  the  then  existing  tradi-* 
tion  as  to  the  existence  of  Hy  Brasail.  Maguire  was 
the  first  to  set  foot  on  American  soil,  as  he  waded  ashore 
from  the  boat  of  Columbus,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Tornitori,  an  Italian  priest. 

3.  The  Isle  of  Hy  Brasail  in  the  Western  Ocean 
is  definitely  marked  on  the  well-known  map,  drawn 
in  1581  by  Abraham  Ortclius,  of  Antwerp,  the  distin- 
guished geographer.  It  is  placed  exactly  west  of  Kerry, 
and  is  written  **  Brasil/'  the  island  of  St.  Brendan  being 
placed  very  much  further  north-west,  nearly  opposite 
Connacht, 

4.  In  May,  1623,  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  tcUs 
us  that  a  sailor  tenant  of  his,  by  name  Thomas  O'Brien, 
announced  that  the  island  of  *'  O  Braseel "  had  actually 
been  discovered.  The  Earl,  who  was  not  a  believer  in 
mariners'  talcs,  and  was,  moreover,  an  extremely  matter- 
of-fact  personage,  took  the  story  as  a  sulor's  yam,  but 
promised  O'Bnen  that  if  he  brought  satisfactory  prooft 
of  having  landed  on  the  island  before  the  succeeding 
Christmas  he  would  reward  him  handsomely,  O'Brien 
felt  perfectly  certain  of  the  reality  of  Hy  Brasail,  and  he 
handed  over  to  the  Earl  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  in 
gold  (about  j£-io  of  our  present  money)  as  security  fiw 
the  truth  of  his  story.  The  Earl,  as  is  well  known,  never 
refused  money^  and  he  accepted  the  pledge  ;  but  though 
O'Brien  sailed  from  Youghal  in  quest  of  Hy  Brasail,  His 
subsequent  movements  are  not  on  record. 

5.  O'Flaherty    in    hia   ''West    Connaught,"   written 
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durir^  the  period  of  die  Commonwealth,  but  embody- 
ing traditions  that  he  had  hcinl  15  early  as  1635, 
gives  the  following  account  of  Hy  Brasail  :  "From 
these  iatc5  [the  Isle^  of  Ann]  and  the  wcsl  continent 
often  appeal^  visible  that  enchanted  island  called  O  Brasil^ 
and  in  Imh  Bcg-ara,  or  the  Lpcs^er  Aran^  &ct  down  in 
cards  of  navigation.  Whether  it  be  real  and  firm  land, 
kept  hidden  by  special  ordinance  of  God  a&  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  or  else  some  illusion  of  airy  clouds  appealing  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  the  trafl  of  evil  spirits,  is  more 
than  our  judgments  can  sound  out.  There  i^  wettward 
of  Aran,  ai  wild  island  of  huge  rocks  (Skird  Rocks), 
I  he  receptacle  of  a  deal  of  seida  thereon  yearly  slaughtered. 
These  rocks  sometimes  appear  to  be  2  great  city  far  ofF^ 
full  of  houses,  castles,  towers,  and  chimneys ;  sometimes 
full  of  blazing  flames,  smoke,  and  people  running  to  and 
fro.  Anothc^r  day  you  would  see  nothing  but  a  number 
of  ships,  with  their  sails  and  riggings ;  then  so  many 
great  stacks  or  ricks  of  corn  and  turf;  and  this  not  only 
on  fair  sun  shining  days,  whereby  it  might  be  thought  the 
reflection  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  vapours  rising  about  it 
had  been  the  cause,  but  also  on  dark  and  cloudy  days," 

6<  Winston  Churchill,  writing  to  Secretary  Bennct  on 
March  14,  1663,  says  ;  "  1  am  sorry  yotir  bill  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  pass.  It  has  been  disappointed  often  when  vre 
thought  all  was  going  well,  and  appears,  like  the  enchanted 
isle  of  O  Brasil,  nearest  when  furthest  off."  (CaJ.  S.  P. 
Ireland,  p.  40,] 

7.  Lord  Kingston  writes  to  Secretary  Bcnnct  on 
March  24^  1663;  "Ludlow  is  said  to  have  remained 
here  until  the  last  week,  and  I  think  he  came  hen?  when 
rhe  last  design  in  England  failed  him-  He  went  from 
iJmerick  with  a  vessel  pretended  for  rhe  discovery  of 
A  BraziU^^nA   under  that  shelter  hath  been  fitting  with 

_^arms,  ammunition,    provisions^   etc.,    the    two    or    three 
>nths  last  past."     (CaJ.  S-  P.  Ireland,  p,  47O 

8.  On  May  2i.  1^163,  Colonel  Vernon  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Bennet  as  follows  :  '*  The  ship  for  the  discovery  of 
old  Brazill  is  seized   in   the    Isles  of  Arran  and    in    it 
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Colond  Pretty,  but  no  Ludlow  "    tCiL  S.  P.  Irdind, 

P-  97-) 

9.  A   nrt  trut    was  printed    in    1674,    vntlco   by 

WtUttm  HamiIton»  of  Dcrry»  and  da&cd  Mardi  14,  1674, 
entitled  :  *'0'Brazi]o,  or  the  Enchanted  Ishnd,  beinp  a 
perltct  rcJation  of  the  late  diKOvery  and  wondcrl'ul  div 
inchanrment  of  an  island  off  the  North  of  Ireland-"  It 
commences  thus  : 

"  In  requital  of  your  news  concerning  the  welMacrvcd 
fatal  end  of  that  arch-piratc,  Captain  Cusack,  1  shall 
acquaint  you  with  a  story  no  less  true,  but  much  more 
itrange  and  wonderful,  concerning  the  discovery  of  that 
long  talked  of  taUnd,  O'lfrazili,  which  you  have  often 
heard  of  I  know  there  arc  in  the  worUi  many  stories 
and  romances  concerning  enchanted  islands,  castles, 
lowers,  etc. ;  and  that  our  King's  domipions  may  be 
nothing  inferior  to  any  other  nation,  we  have  an 
enchanted  island  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  ...  I  confess 
there  were  in  those  days  two  things  tnadc  mc  a  little  to 
wonder  :  firstly,  how  it  came  10  be  inserted  into  many  of 
our  maps,  both  ancient  and  modern,  by  the  name  of 
O'BraziU;  and,  secondly,  what  moved  your  cousin,  who 
was  a  wise  man  and  a  great  scholar,  to  put  himself  to  the 
charges  and  trouble  (in  the  late  King's  time)  ;o  lakc  osti  a 
paieni/cr  ii^v:hfnfverii sh^uid h gaintd.  Since  the  happ)P 
restoration  of  his  majesty  that  now  reigns,  many  reports 
hare  been  that  it  had  been  di»-inchantcd  or  taken;  yea^ 
at  the  time  of  the  last  parliament  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1663,  one,  coming  out  of  Ulster,  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  (whereof  he  was  a  member)  that  ihc  enchant- 
ment was  broken  and  the  island  giincd  ;  but  it  proved 
not  to  be  so.  About  two  years  a/lcr,  il  certain  Quaker 
^pretended  that  he  had  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  he 
-was  the  man  ordained  to  tskc  it,  and  in  order  thcretu  he 
niilt  a  vessel ;  but  what  became  of  him  or  his  enterprise 
'  never  heard.  .  .  .  One  Captain  John  Nisbct  discovered 
tiystcrious  island  upon  the  2nd  of  this  instant  March, 
^m  after  a  most  terrible  thick  mist  of  fog  had  cleared 
^B        »  ,   .   Vou  Deed  not  be  afraid  to  rclace  all  ihis^  for 
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I  assure  you,  beside  the  general  discourse  oi  the  gentle- 
men in  the  eountry,  I  hid  it  from  Captain  Niabet's  own 
mouth,  since  which  several  gentlemen  navescnt  an  express 
with  the  true  relation  of  it,  under  their  hinds  and  seals, 
to  some  eminent  persons  in  Dublin/' 

10.  In  a  manuscript  History  of  Ireland,  written  about 
the  year   1700,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  it  is 
sutcd  that  the  Tuatha  dc  Dananns  (supposed  early  inha* 
biuntsof  Ireland  before  the  Christian  era)  lived  on  the 
island  of  O  Brasilc,  *'  which  lyeth  far  att  sea,  on  the  West 
of  Connaughc,  and  sometimes  is  perceived  by  the  inha-^^^ 
bitanu  of  the  Owles  and  Erris,  and  is  also  said  to  befl 
sometimes  seen  from  St,  Helen's  HeaJ,  being  the  farthest  ^ 
west  point  of  land  beyond  the  haven  of  Killybegs,  Co. 
Donegal"     Ic  is  added  that  in  many  old  maps  of  Europe ' 
this  island  is  marked  "  by  the  name  of  O  'Brm'tU^  under ' 
the  longitude  of  63''oo%  and  the  latitude  5o"2o',"  and  thoj 
belief  tncn  existed  that  ''those  fnmous  enchanters,  the^ 
Tuatha  de  Dananns,  now  inhabit  there,  and  by  their  magic 
skill  conceal  their  island  from  foreigners."     It  is  almost 
unnccc8su7  to   add   that    modern  scholars   regard    Hy 
Brasail  in  the  light  of  an  atmospherical  phenomenon  or  of 
a  FtfW  Morgana. 

W.  H,  G.  P. 


Sylvan  US  Urban^i  V^tebook 

A  SURVEY  of  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen 
prompts  one  to  suggest  that  manners  and  applied 
ethics  should  be  made  subjects  of  instruction  in 
every  school.  All  classes  are  now  educated,  to  some  extent, 
and  all  would  benefit  by  the  innovation.  It  is  probably  th<J 
fact  that  few  young  nnglishmen  have,  in  reality,  any  other 
system  of  ethics  than  the  very  elementary  one  embodied  in 
the  phrase.  "  playing  the  game,"  '*  The  game,"  of  course, 
is  seen  in  a  di^crcnc  aspect  by  the  different  classes;  but 
there  is  an  essciiUAl  ^aiilarity  in  the  cede  of  ethics  m  alL 
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grades.  You  may  use  your  neighbour's  helplessness  or 
ignorance  in  getting  the  better  of  him,  provided  you  do 
not  break  certain  more  or  less  sporting  rules-  Generally, 
you  must  follow  the  prindples  fairly  applicable  in  a 
football  match;  but,  above  all,  you  must  look  after 
yourself  That  is  the  main  conception.  The  morality 
of  the  most  recent  generation  of  adult  Englishmen  in 
relation  to  women  varies  greatly,  though,  allowing  for 
many  creditable  exceptions,  it  is  not  high.  But  the 
anecdotes  which  prevail  and  survive  among  the  seiuor 
men  at  clubs,  and  even  in  more  serious  places  of 
assembly,  show  that  loftiness  of  ideas  in  this  connection 
does  not  usually  develop  with  age. 

Manners^  among  the  lower  classes,  are  too  often  non- 
existent. The  remark  applies  especially  to  cities.  Where 
they  are  found,  chiefly  among  the  better  families  of 
workers  in  villages,  they  are  good,  showing  the  impress 
of  a  self-respect  and  a  respect  for  others  seldom  di^ 
cernible  among  those  more  expensively  trained.  It  la 
hardly  possible  to  say  more,  with  truth,  for  the  manners 
of  men  of  the  wealthier  ranks  than  that  they  are  not  worse 
than  those  of  the  women  ;  indeed  self-assertion  and  deli* 
berate  rudeness  are  faults  more  common  among  the  latter 
than  among  the  former.  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
nature  of  a  gentleman,  is  now  looked  upon  as  antiquated 
and  ridiculous  among  great  numbers  of  prosperous 
English  people.  The  manners  in  vogue  in  their  case  are 
those  of  the  egoist  without  refinement. 

One  can  hardly  avoid  connecting  the  widespread 
deterioration  of  manners  with  the  most  striking  social 
feature  of  the  last  fifty  years.  That  period  has  seen  the 
rise  to  great  wealth  of  very  many  persons  who  had  little 
training  in  good  manners  and  no  tradition  to  incline  them 
to  the  acquisition  of  such  a  gift.  A  lai^  proportion  of 
these  people  have  been  Americans  and  Hebrews,  and, 
admirable  as  are  the  qualities  appertaining  to  Chose  two 
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nitions,  it  musT  be  owned  that  ihcy  arc,  when  backet!  by 
money,  prone  lo  be  aggressive,  I'ar^tns  fait  tcur^  antJ 
these  newcomers  have  swept  into  high  places,  bringing  in 
air  of  Aggression  with  them.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
older  occupants  of  the  loftier  social  plateaux  to  give  wiy 
before  the  intruders,  as  if  they  were  a  race  t!ia<  could  be 
pushed  aside.  Some,  indeed,  have  withdrawn  to  more 
serene  and  isolated  eminences,  but  others  have  met 
aggression  with  aggression,  and  adopted  the  attitude  with 
good  humour,  as  a  novelty.  But  that  which  was  a  novelty 
loses  its  frcshncsS|  yet  becomes  a  habit.  Certainly  a 
courteous  bearing  and  a  gracious  manner  arc  rarer  among 
educated  men  and  women  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
matter  is  one  to  which  thoK  who  intiucncc  education 
might  profiubly  give  *ome  reflexion* 

Anti(]iurks  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  an  exhibition 
of  the  Order  of  the  tm^nn  tTer  or  Golden  Fleece  will  be 
opened  at  Bruges  on  June  i  5,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  the  Bclgiins,  the  Belgian  Govcrnmciil,  and  a 
Committee  of  Honour  compodcd  of  most  of  the  principal 
Belgian  Ministent  and  Bishop^^  and  the  Burgomaster  of 
Bruges.  The  exhibition  is  t>cing  organised  by  Baron 
H.  Kcrvyn  dc  Lettcnhovc,  who  was  President  of  the 
Exhibition  o(  Early  Remtsb  Art  at  Bruges  in  1902.  He 
asks  for  assistance  from  England,  such  as  he  is  receiving 
from  the  otherchief  countries  of  Europe,  and  I  hear  that  an 
English  committee  is  being  formed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Balcarrea  to  give  aid  in  the  matter.  Among 
those  serving  on  it  are  Mr»  A.  G.  Temple,  Director  of  the 
Guildhall  .Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Leonard  Lindsay,  Secretary 
of  the  New  Gallery,  Mr,  Guy  Laking^  the  King's 
Armourer,  Sir  Alfred  Scott  Gatty,  Garter  nling  of  Arms, 
and  Mr,  Lionel  Cust,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  pictures. 
The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  wa*  founded  in  Bruges 
by  Philippe  Le  Bon,  Due  de  Bourgognc.  in  1419^  and  is 
considered  throughout  Europe  as  second  only  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  which  was  founded  in  1349^  It  consisted 
of  twenty-five  knights  until  the  Emperor  Charlet  V. 
cccii^liy — Miret '07  o  1 
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augmented  the  number.  At  the  present  day  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  equally  exercise  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Master,  as 
representatives  of  the  Earls  of  Flanders,  the  King  of 
Spain  as  Heir-General,  being  descended  from  the  Infanta 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Emperor 
as  heir  en  Taille-Male  of  the  same  families.  All  Ictiights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  prove 
their  descent  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  exhibits  to 
be  shown  wiJl  cover  the  period  between  the  foundation  of 
the  Order  and  1559,  the  date  of  the  twenty-third  chapter, 
and  will  include  the  heraldry  of  the  Chevaliers,  portraits 
of  Sovereign  chiefs  and  other  officers,  collars,  emblemSt 
costumes  of  the  Order,  and  the  like.  Among  the 
Knglishmen  who  became  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
during  this  period  were  Edward  IV,,  Henry  VIL,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry  VIIL,  and  James  V. 
of  Scotland.  Any  of  my  readers  who  possess  pictures  or 
objects  relating  to  the  Order  oi  the  Golden  Fleece 
between  the  dates  mentioned  should,  if  they  arc  willing 
to  lend  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  commu- 
nicate with  some  member  of  the  English  committee. 

A  Society  to  whose  work  it  is  pleasant  to  draw  atten- 
tion is  that  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 
That  there  is  great  need  for  their  eflrorts,  discreetly 
directed,  no  one  can  deny.  They  are  emphatic  in  laying 
down  sound  principles  and  strenuous  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  assaults  of  critics. 

The  Sociefy  from  its  foundatioD  urged  that  repair  thould  take  the 
place  of  restoration^  that  decay  shouM  be  averted  by  continnU  cue, 
aod  generally  that  these  [ancient]  buildings  ihould  be  reverently  treated 
a«  the  pricektG  records  of  the  past,  which  should  not  be  interfered 
with  or  altefi^d  if  tirc  necessities  of  the  present  day  could  possibly  be 
met  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  its  opponents  alleged  that  it  wti  a 
society  for  protecting  ancieot  buildings  by  allowiag  them  to  tumble 
down.  How  unjustifiable  this  statement  waft  can  be  gathered  by  any 
unprejudiced  person  who  will  read  the  leaflets  and  papers  which  have 
been  publiihed  by  the  Society  from  time  to  time.  At  Tariona  datei 
other  equally   unfounded  charges    have    been   brought  igainn   tbe 
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Socjetj^.     One  of  the  biai  of  chcM  it  ihit  Ji  doo  not  tAle  tfioash  inco 


■ccovot  the  tftce  chat  charclici  arc  for  uie  in  tfi«  6f»t  pbcc  An^J  lor 
onument  in  tKc  lecond-  Now  tho«e  ftcquaint<d  wUti  the  wotLin^  of 
tJK  Sociciy  know  how  cntirelj  uofouiuLcd  thti  chirg«  \\\  for  th£ 
Sockty  \\  M\m%y%  nrgiig  thit  iftcicat  buildingi  art  more  Uhely  to  be 
pre«efved  if  the)^  arc  put  to  toene  i»c ;  and  in  th<  cjk  of  chufchcs  U 
i«  coDtirtuall^  pointing  oat  Vow  they  cjn  be  rendered  fit  for  wonliip, 
wluU  It  ihr  time  lime  retaining  ihetr  luchcntic  ^hirjcter  it  ^nulne 
woffb  of  art  lUid  tecordt  of  the  pift. 

These  extracts  arc  taken  from  a  Itttlc  Kook  containing 
much  practical  advice  on  the  subject  of  repairs  in  ancient 
buildings,  which  is  published  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society,  whose  offices  are  at  lo  Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 
Those  who  agree  with  its  principles  and  are  willing  to 
become  members  shoukl  communicate  with  the  secretary 
at  thit  address. 


1 


The  annual  report  for  igo6  of  the  Alcuin  Club,  whose 
object  istn  promote  the  study  of  the  history  and  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shows  that  the  club  is  pursuing 
its  eice] lent  work  in  the  face  of  some  difficulties.  The 
publications  which  have  been  announced  are  rather  heavily 
m  arrear.  However,  two  collections  of  documents  were 
upon  the  point  of  issue  when  the  report  was  circulated  ; 
they  are  *' The  Edwardian  Inventories  for  Huntingdon- 
shire," edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomaii,  one  of  the  inspectors 
for  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  *' The 
Edwardian  Inventories  fnr  Buckinghamshire/'  edited  by 
the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  F.  C,  Keles.  In  return  for 
the  suhscripiion  for  190J  the  Committee  intend  to  issue 
a  "  History  of  the  Use  of  Incense  in  Divine  Worship/' 
by  Mr  E.  G.  C,  F-  Atchlcy.  who  has  been  collecting 
material  for  it  for  many  years.  For  one  part  of  the 
subscription  for  1906  they  will  issue  a  collection  of  note- 
worthy forms  of  confirmation,  ordination  and  consecra- 
tion, with  other  services,  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish 
iMshops  in  the  eighteenth  cenltiry.  These  arc  from 
MSS,,  not  hitherto  edited,  in  the  Library  of  the  Theolo- 
gical College  of  ibe  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh,     For  the  other  part  of  this  subscription  the 
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issue  of  another  collection  of  inventories  is  contemplated - 
Tracts  are  in  preparation  on  the  use  of  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  on  the  Carthu- 
sian rite,  and  on  the  Ancient  Use  of  London.  Particulars 
of  the  club's  printed  and  forthcoming  publications,  many 
of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  ecclesiastical 
students  of  all  schools  of  thought,  maybe  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  honorary  secretary  at  33  Dee  Street, 
Aberdeen. 


A  Corner  of  Auvergne 


Mont  Doie,  la  Bourboukt  and 
Royat  are  becoromg  familiar 
names  to  Engli&h  traTcllcrs  who 
journey  thither  for  the  miticia] 
baths  and  walen  that  make  theie 
placei  so  justly  celebrated.  But 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  who  visit 
Central  France  think  it  worth 
while  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood of  thew  watering-places,  or 
dream  of  the  interest  and  peculiar 
beauij'  wiih  which  this  volcanic 
region  abounds^  and  to  few  is 
vouchsafed  the  privilege  enjojed 
by  the  writer,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ipend  weeks  at  a  time 
on  several  successive  summers  in  a 
French  country  hou«e  at  Issoire. 

An  hour  by  train  from  Cler- 
mont Fcrr  and,  following  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  AJlier,  a>  it 
winds  its  way  between  green  hills, 
vine-covered  slopes,  and  heights 
crowned  by  village*  or  ruined 
castles,  brings  one  to  the  juaction 
of  the  Couze,  the  larger  stream. 
It  is  one  oi  several  bearing  the 
sjme  name,  which  all,  sooner  or 
later,  pour  their  waters  into  the 
Allier.  Here  stands  the  ancient 
little  town  of  iMoirc  on  the  out- 
skirts   of    the   rich    plain    of    the 


Limagne.  Probably  iti  naiDe  vna 
derived  from  the  GaJJic  Iciodorum; 
under  the  Romani  it  was  famed  for 
its  ichoola;  in  the  third  ceotury 
St,  Auitremoinc  fint  introduced 
Christianity  within  its  walli,  and 
built  a  monastery,  but  two  hun- 
dred years  later  the  abbey  w» 
sacked  and  the  town  set  on  fire  bj 
the  Vandah.  Tn  1^74  Captain 
Merle  and  his  bandi  of  Calviniici 
held  the  place,  committrng  atl 
kinds  of  ezceuea;  butthudimter 
was  ai  nothing  compared  to  iit 
fate  when,  three  years  later,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  cheDnc  d'Alen- 
^on,  the  King's  brother,  wb(|, 
after  putting  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  death,  and  destroying  the 
town  itself,  erected  a  column  in 
what  had  been  the  centre  of  the 
place,  bearing  the  iDsciiptkm : 
**ldjutlsmre,^^  Surely  a  dieqiMTed 
record  for  a  present  day  Skepf 
Hollow,  chiefly  remarkable  for  ui 
beautiful  church  of  St.  PauK 
Built  in  the  eleventh  century,  in 
the  Romanesque  a^le  peculiar  to 
Auvergne,  it  still  remains  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  thii  dau 
of  architecture,  in  ipite  of  iti  p4r- 
tial  destruction  in  the  lixtccntli 
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ccDtiuy.  h  itind*  abiobtcl)'  dc- 
Mch<tl  in  the  midii  ol  iti  PU^t.  a 
dvrk  KHnbrc  DQan,  in  lini  bcliJg 
<lu«  to  t^e  rokinic  tionc  uMd  in 
\\\  conitmction-  An  octi^onal 
tower  TIKI  from  ihc  cenrrc  of  ihc 
baiJdmg  md  ends  In  x  nicul  lool 
instead  oi  in  a  more  or  ki* 
pofatcd  ipi'»,  ai  wat  intended  bf 
the  dcit^ner,  whose  archei  aod 
tbcir  pieift  were  found  to  be  loo 
wcik  10  bear  the  ibrd«t  to  which 
hit  tplic  wou!d  have  lubjecied 
Uifrn.  CojiMqu^ntl^,  when  viewed 
Irom  X  diita&ce.  ei^ciaily  on  iKc 
eiii,  the  whole  efiect  U  that  of  > 
pyr^oud.  Rounii  chc  v«rjon« 
Kmicirculir  apsidil  chapch  ran 
roufh  geometric  deifgni  worked 
out  b  dirker  and  lighter  shaded 
ttone,  while  above  «ch  o£  their 
windows  i)  a  carrtng  of  one  or 
oiber  of  th«  twelve  ttgns  of  the 
Zodiac.  The  roeU  are  til  oJ 
ttoue  <Ubi,  )-:>taily  known  ai 
^JiUt*  md  ii^stead  of  a  ridge 
■tone  or  tile  there  ls  a  quaint 
Ireiied  or&ament  resembling  ;i 
bd(»t<rad«'  The  Inurior  ii  vciy 
fine,  though  iis  decoration  is 
pectdiar,  coasisimjc  of  a  wavy 
pattern  itcncille^i — in  imitaiioD 
Byianune — lr  gaiiih  coLoun,  It 
lead*  the  rUitor  to  ciclatcn  at  the 
vilettea  of  modern  r«trr,  bnc 
VioUei-le-Duc,  ari  unquciljonable 
aaibority,  unearthed  tiic  orif^ipal 
ddigm  when  be  nu  dUed  in  by 
the  B>ihop  of  Clermont  to  decide 
open  the  internal  decoraikin,  upon 
the  church  bcmK  more  or  leas 
reitOfcd  aomc  few  year*  apo. 
Groteiquc  fij^^iret  dimbm^  round 
arc  iculpioted  to  form  the  c^piiii* 
and  they  brar  irarea  of  t'olour  ; 
Mme  represeat  New  Testamcat 
incSdcfitft,  the  Last  Supperamoogic 
them.    The  tn\t%  and   uafi*ept» 


are  covered  with  a  »emi-vaolt 
stone  n>i}|,  forminf^a  cjuarter  of  a 
(iicic,  Arid  tliu»  Kfvinjf  as  a  but- 
Uc«(  to  luppcirt  x\\t!  miin  rault  of 
the  nave  and  the  lower^  The  eait 
window  in  the  ap»e  ii  crooked,  in 
honourof  the  uadiiioo  that  CbrUt 
inclir>cd  Kii  bead  10  one  lide  on 
the  erot*.  Beneath  the  choir  i# 
an  extc&tivc  crypt,  where  »emcc 
ii  occasionally  held- 

Jn  the  iifarVet  square  ii  a  bit  of 
vld  arcadlxtg  whicJi  tranipona  ui 

10      tialy.       It     especially     jecalli 

Souihcro  tcenei  on  nurber-dayi, 
whefifrait-vendoriandolhereerect 
their  *uUi  under  huge  green  anj 
red  uinbrellaa,  like  small  icnts,  that 
cluaicr  round  ihc  fountain  in  the 
centre.  Thcfvmera  in  thcirblue 
bloutci  drive  in  from  ihe  villaf;ea 
and  scattered  hamlctl  for  rijlca 
around^  and  the  whole  town  re- 

•oa&J*  with  th«  clatter  of  ia&ct,  on 

the  cohbleatoQcf-  The  air  ii  full 
of  voices,  and  cart«  drawn  by  bul- 
locki  or  hones  crowd  the  thorough- 
Circi.  TJiougb  hsoire  it  decidedly 
a  dirty  town,  and  very  unuroury 
in  patii,  there  are  many  bin  to 
delight  an  irtist's  eye  m  the 
narrow  alcys  and  »ide  -  streets, 
wtierc  t>riliiani  tlowcrj  bloom  in 
cariHcnware  rots  on  tlic  window- 
sills  of  the  old  honsea  or  Mand  on 
the  paiapti  of  the  outtide  suir- 
catci  aiid  the  httle  terracei  in 
which  cooit  of  them  terminate* 
WoiocD  in  the  round  whjte  muslin 
capi  of  Aunergoc  arc  irandinj 
about,  and  cats  lie  tunning  theca- 
lelvcs.  There  11  one  comer  e»pe* 
cialty  which  might  be  \'eiieiian, 
where,  in  a  njrrow  itrcci,  the 
waaherwonen  ply  their  trad«  in  1 
ra;ij<mj;  lucam.  The  houiei 
alinvit  xi~<n  overheard,  cariiog 
deep  ^'Iiidowj  and  fonnm^  a  woo* 
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dcriul  study  in  chiarotcuro  with 
the  brilliant  aunebine  iparkling  on 
the  water.  And  «gain  there  i< 
mother  picturesque  glimpse  where 
a  iwtftly  revolving  bUck  wooden 
millwheil  i>  to  be  seen  with 
eaoimout  cobwebi  draping  the 
neighbouring  wflU>,  The  dropi 
gliiten  on  them  like  diamondi,  and 
the  vinei  here  and  there  throw 
trembling  green  ihadowi  against 
the  walls  of  the  tall  houies. 

There  are  octroi  barrier -gates  at 
each  entrance  to  the  town.  These 
arc  closed  at  ten  o'dock  every 
night.  Belated  inhabitants  have 
often  to  wait  long  before  they  can 
make  themselves  heard,  and  the 
gates  are  opened  by  a  sleepy 
gardien  in  his  nightcap.  One  of 
these  men  has  a  wooden  leg,  and 
report  sayt  the  traTcller  has  to 
wait  outside  till  it  has  been 
donned,  before  the  gatekeeper 
limps  out  to  draw  back  the  bars. 
This  custom  of  the  harrsires  is 
doubtless  a  remnant  of  feudal 
days  adapted  to  the  modern  levy- 
ing of  town  dues.  When  the 
autumn  manceuvrea  happen  to  be 
held  in  Auvergne,  the  little  town 
puts  on  an  unwontedly  animated 
appearance.  Soldiers  in  their  gay 
uniforms  parade  the  streets,  officers 
dash  by  on  horseback,  and  ali  is 
bustle  and  stir. 

Round  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
are  market-gardens,  and  beyond 
the  country  is  richly  cultivated, 
for  the  vast  plain  of  the  Limagne 
ii  famed  for  its  fru;t.  Apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums  ripen  to 
perfection  in  the  hot  sun  which  in 
aummer  and  autumn  burns  over 
Central  France,  but  the  heat  ia  of 
so  light  and  dry  a  quality  that  it 
ii  not  oppreuive.  The  volcanic 
loil  of  the  sunny  slopes  ia  specially 


favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines^ 
which  aboimd.  Altogether  it  it  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  countiy  taken 
in  its  own  way,  unique  of  its  kind 
and  excessively  varied.  Here  and 
there  in  the  fields  lise  strange 
small  round  towers  built  of  stone, 
with  sloping  roofs;  these  are  an- 
cient dovecots,  and,  a>  we  drive 
paat,  the  pigeons  may  be  seen  still 
flying  in  and  out  of  some  of  them 
with  sweeping  curves  against  the 
cloud-flecked  sky.  Before  the 
Revolution,  only  the  nobles  were 
allowed  to  keep  pigeons.  It  wai 
one  of  the  many  *'  drnu  «Er> 
S^lgnturs  "  which  gave  rite  to  to 
much  ill-feeling,  for  the  pigeons 
fed  on  the  com  of  the  peasinti, 
and  were  of  course  partly  fattened 
at  their  ea:penBe,  Now,  wherever 
one  of  these  towers  remains,  it  u  a 
sure  sign  that  there  once  stood  m 
nobleman's  cheUau.  In  the  lame 
way,  a  magnificent  avenue  of  old 
trees  may  often  be  seen  crouing 
the  fields,  evidently  in  old  days 
the  approach  to  some  grand 
domain  or  lordly  park. 

The  villages  are  dirty,  but  veiy 
picturesque,  with  quaint  foi^i 
provided  with  a  complicated  erec- 
tion for  shoeing  refractory  horsci 
and  cattle.  It  consists  of  wooden 
rails,  within  which  the  animal  it 
imprisoned  and  rendered  perfectly 
helpless,  being  swung  up  by  mccns 
of  a  wide  canvas  girth  i  each  leg 
is  kept  separately  extended  sod 
tied  to  a  post.  The  entrance  to 
many  of  the  villages  is  v«f^<i  by 
wayside  stone  crosses  orcmcifixcit 
often  covered  with  moss  or  liclient 
tempered  by  the  ravagei  at  wind 
and  weather. 

In  the  open  plain  near  IiMiiie 
rise  four  conical  hills  known  ti 
Neneru  k  heau,  Vtm  U  firi^  rSmx 
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k  him  $it»i,  ind  ftdMt  U  rkkt. 
Nov  tkcir  c^tto  «ic  intuioir  Jad 
Umoo  U  lurmoanttd  by  a  itAiac 
of  the  Virgin  MmdiD^  OQ  i  f  illu, 
with  the  fiiU^c  ot  the  unc  njmr 
ciu&;ertng  ai  iu  bite,  loj^cihcx 
wiUi  tJic  iv)r#covcrcd  luiiu  of 
MsTguerilf  dc  V«ka»*  '4i//«v. 
Fine  old  tk&ua^x^  hoA^cver,  ttUl 
AboLjnd,  Jind  arc  JahAbitcd  by  old 
Koydliit  limitid.  Qqc  of  tJie 
most  bcAutilut  u  ihic  of  St. 
Cyr^cft,  |irt  by  «q  impoAmg  parli. 
A  pJeatiuc- garden  liiiioui  in  brii- 
\i\Vi\  f-^strui  icrfoundi  the  ivr- 
covcTcd  w*lli  of  the  iouie,  from 
irhjcb  the  nov  wttcfJcw  luoit 
SepjrateA  it.  laiiic  arc  tlAicIy 
rooms  wi til polUhcd  wooden  &>:n, 
■D  ifEQOury,  beiutiful  tiptsiries 
hanging*,  ^Ac  old  furniture  .^ad  4 
loid/  chiipcl.  The  owner,  Mon- 
»icut  d'KciiKiUceia,  \x  a  dcKond- 
aat  of  Mjdime  dc  Toiirzcl.  Not 
fir  offp  down  a  Udc,  at  crofi  roadit 
•nikd>  I  Cfuci6x,  1  veiy  tine  speci- 
men of  the  man)'  wbich  are  to  bo 
act  with  in  Au^ergnc, 

L^ennge,  betoogln^  to  1  de- 
leradant  of  Moni^Jficr  o\  bil- 
bofling  fame,  b  ui  eximple  of 
amodeirk  French  iHttm,  rhcie 
«rc   m^ny   otheri    whcr«,    in    tl« 

ikfOVf  h  Ui«  night,  the  reedy  i^otet 
of  tbe  trcefro^  lovnd  □iusi<allj-, 
and  lounuini  pU»h  into  bjaii;i 
at  which  lie  doireA  come  10 
drink  in  the  mofainf  with  \ 
greX  Huitcr  of  white  i^i^n^i,  while 
within,  the  ftAtcly  old  rooma  are 
ulubitnl  by  oiiueri  of  hiitOEic 
nanedr  And  the  c£>uncouP  bc^rio^ 
of  ike  men  and  the  refined  grace 
of  the  vocDcn  bending  oitr  their 
tapestry  or  embroidery  f rentes 
nviiport  tti  back  to  ihe  Coun 
life  of  a  handled  jrc«ri  i^o. 


'l^he  drives  m  the  neisl^bourbood 
irc  tindlesi,  and  «ach  drflei*  from 
the  oth«r.  One  i«  to  th«  village 
of  Hrcnnat,  with  tti  fortified 
church,  of  whote  four  towers  one 
ffm^Lini,  WLih  the  opening  for  the 
^n»  and  an  utenijil  iidirfA5c. 
Hfighc  fiovcri,  cacti,  geianiumi 
and  caxnacions,  j^row  in  i^uektd 

iiotton  the  w'tndow>ledgei  of  the 
ittle  houses  in  the  vilUgc-  Some 
dittajice  beyond,  the  caitlc  of 
Pfchoi  oceupiet  a  hilltop,  and  ii 
acioupiciureiqucob>ecc.  Though 
it  ii  now  ledueed  to  a  farmhoase, 
the  fortress  ia  Kill  phiaJy  di^^in- 
ible  looking  davfu  into  the  li>w- 
landt  Sauxilldng«i  ii  another 
charming  vilUge^  with  a  delicious 
green  rallcy  beyond,  where  a 
streacn  flows  between  fir-clad  hiJli, 
and  icvcial  HwmilJi  gjvc  work  to 
the  people  of  the  valley.  If  yon 
follow  the  iiream  deeper  into  the 
valley,  you  teach  a  fairr  dclL 
Here  arc  ungle^  wood-patiiS, 
whcie  the  lexci  grow  high  ;  tall 
crimtOD  foxglovei  iwaj-  in  ih« 
bieeze,  and  feathery  rmt  i4f  prh 
(meadowtwcetj  bends  near  the 
water;  itaitledwood-pigeoas  dart 
in  and  out  of  their  leafy  covcrtt, 
and  rabbi  u  HatJk  out  of  the 
bracken,  while  ihc  loob  hold  high 
parliament,  and  circle  round  with 
nciiy  cawin^v. 

A  luange  iiory  i*  told  by  tlie 
country  folic  of  an  incident  dc* 
dared  to  have  happened  near  this 
place  toJlkc  ioEty  vein  ago.  Oa 
the  eve  of  St.  Micheri  fettrral,on 
one  ot  the  dnuk  morningt  whkb 
piedict  the  adtenc  of  mow,  10 
coTOJUia  among  the  mouutaia>  in 
aututnn,  two  ujvcllets  of  forbid* 
ding  ^pect  were  walking  along 
the  road  wJiich  Icadi  from  Cham* 
|>d(i^ica     10      &iuauUangca.       On 
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reaching  the  cioasroad>  beside  a 
imall  wood  they  seemed  disturbed 
by  the  cawiog  oE  some  rooks 
perched  in  the  neighbouring  ireei. 
''Listen/'  »a(d  one  to  the  other, 
looking  round  him  (ujtively,  ''  it 
11  very  strange,  but  these  might 
be  the  same  roolcs  we  noticed 
when  we  killed  that  wretch  of  a 
cotton  merchant  on  just  such  a 
morning  Jd  just  such  grey  weather. 
Fortunately  these  ugly  birds  can- 
not speak,  but  only  croak."  A 
shepherd,  who  was  Fheltered  be- 
hind a  rock  and  so  hidden  from 
sight,  heard  the  words,  and 
hastened  to  report  them  to  the 
authorities.  The  two  strangers 
were  pursued  and  overtaken,  and, 
in  a  moment  of  surprise  and 
terror,  became  so  involved  in  their 
replies  that  they  proved  them- 
selves guilty,  and  finally  confessed 
their  crime.  Nearly  twenty  years 
had  passed  since  the  murder,  which 
at  the  time  had  created  a  great 
scuaation  throughout  the  couniry- 
sidc,  had  been  committed.  The 
culprits  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed. 

On  warm  summer  evenings  it  is 
delightful  to  drive  beside  the 
river  AUicr,  which  winds  along  in 
a  rocky  bed.  Strange  arc  the 
volcanic  rocks  and  hills  rising  here 
and  there.  On  one  ridge  stands 
the  most  pictures<}ue  village  of  St. 
Yvoine.  During  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  served  as  an  im- 
pregnable fortress  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Normans.  Further 
on,  the  great  round  tower  of 
Moncpeyrouz,  the  feudal  ruins  of 
Buron,  and  the  Gallic  village  of 
Coudes  are  all  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger.  Or  you  may  climb  up 
the  hillsides,  and  after  a  steep 
ascent  you    will    reach    a    wi(& 


grassy  plateau  where  the  air  blows 
fresh  and  clear,  and  yon  look  down 
on  ihe  undulating  plain  below, 
where  there  arc  wonderful  shadows 
cast  by  the  clouds  which  seem 
more  marvellously  beautiful  in 
this  region  than  in  any  other. 
Indeed,  1  think  they  form  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  part  of  France. 
Streams  wind  their  way  in  the 
green  hollows,  and  there  are  rich 
fields  of  corn,  sainjein,  and  clover. 
It  seems  impossible  that  any  plant 
should  grow  on  the  strange  vol- 
canic fonnariona  and  basaltic 
rocks  shaped  like  organ  pipes,  but 
they  are  yellow  with  stonecrop. 
These  crags  blend  with  wide 
horizons  of  wondrous  charm  which 
culminate  against  the  western  sky 
in  the  beautiful  chain  of  the  Monn 
Dore,  with  fantastic  shapei  stand- 
ing out  blue,  purple,  or  gj«en  ac* 
cording  to  the  weather  and  the 
lime  of  day. 

Another  pleasant  drive  in  eaiiy 
summer  is  to  St.  Germain  Lent* 
bron,  two  hours  to  the  south  of 
Issoire,  past  fields  of  poppies  and 
waving  barley  swaying  in  the 
breeze,  along  the  level  tree-boT' 
dered  rouu  di^artemtntaU,  Larka, 
the  merest  specks  up  in  the  bine, 
pour  out  floods  of  song.  The  air 
is  full  of  the  delicioua  tcent  of 
young  vines.  Among  the  glisten-* 
ing,  tender  leaves  are  bunches  of 
baby  grapes  not  much  bigger  thia 
pins'  heads.  Wild  r0K«  hang  in 
wreaths  over  the  hedges,  ahedding 
pink  and  white  petals  on  the 
ground.  All  around,  the  plain 
spreads  out  like  a  sea  of  colour. 
Now  and  then  one  meets  hay- 
carts  drawn  by  oien  and  led  by 
Auvergnat  peasants  shod  in  sah^ttt 
and  wearing  widc^brimmed  felt 
hatt,  whose  varying  tints  of  leedy 
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blick  u-ll  of  Imm  raothinc  and  a- 
po»Brc  10  ibc  «km«nu.  St.  G*r- 
mam  itiietf  ii  i  chc<r(ul- looking 
little  town.  Beyond,  ihrcojnir^ 
^ffOw%  wUdct,  and  iKc  ro*d  mouQU 
ap  to  the  sirigglin^  vilUfc  of 
Ardct-far-Couz^,  whence  come 
moir  of  the  **  dMicfuLodi  dc  pciaz 
de  Upii\i  "  vrho  ibnund  Jti  Pifi*. 
Sockc  of  them  nuikc  lundiocac 
fonaoc«;  an  cxjiD|>k  \sikc  hui- 
band  of  I  Midamc  Martin.  vr«ll 
iiMwn  ID  Uki*  iuf#|  dixiAi.  He 
hat  a  gra&d  rillj  jt  Afdn^  and  \% 
tiow  1  t:TcAl  jcwclicr  in  the 
capitil 

Aufcrgiuu  ttt  ptovctbiallj' 
aYancj^tu  Aod  h«rd  ii  diiving  « 
birgaui,  JAd  ihrT'-  irr  many  aajt- 
ingt  aciopjt  ihcio  which  ilbiirjic 
ibc  Uct :  ^'PfotiioDt  couiDo  un 
Aubci|;njit  "  ^Ic;  ui  pTOtii  lUc  an 
Auvcfjoai)  i  "  E»p4rj[L«irc  ccrumu 
on  AubrrgnBt  '*  (to  Mvtr  or  fiojrd 
\ike  ac  AutctgAAC);  "Auvcrn)4i, 
prcuc  nw  img  mU/'  *'  Oit  \  Tou 
ai  p4»."  "Tin  liadiii  %a\." 
-Oh!  I'ou  *i!"  (Atjvciguii, 
lend  mr  tivo  t^oun^  Oh !  I 
haxcn'i  goi  ihtm.  rU  fcivc  you 
111.  Oh,  I\e  got  them,)  A 
tio«y  i%  toJd  ol  two  ih^>emak<Ti 
who  wcic  >Ic<pmg  in  liic  Mjuc 
rotim  and  w*rf  iivrrhrird  to  carry 
oti  the  follovrin^diilo^uc:  **Pior- 
tOODcl!*'  ''Dequcboi?"  *'D0M- 
mcjf"  'Per  qutf"  "Ocjiw* 
c|uCf  K  JucriQio*  pa*t  ic*  duio  d< 
lurpmtJcini{fTjnc«/'  ^'Durrm^h" 
oliiiiici  I0U  Pjonouncl,  (Piur^ 
roooel!  What  do  ^ou  vraoi  ,' 
Arc  yoQ  lUcep  i  Wh^  f  Bc- 
tatitc  if  /ou  Ate  nijt  adecp^  1 
ibooid  aik  jou  to  Wnd  m«  five 
franci.  [  im  iilecp,  uuwertd 
PiorrouoeU) 

The  loai{t»t  cipediiioc  th^i  mc 
iB4d«  W»t  to  floMg-cfl-CUndewc  > 


diataat  fifteen  milei  from  T&joire. 
t^ly  OQ  1  ^loriou}  midmmmcr 
molding  wc  ict  out  jn  awaj^ncitc 
drawn  by  two  strong  raTThortct, 
and  patiinjc  through  the  villajicc  of 
Penier,  near  some  rotki  wiih  a 
numbei  of  caverns,  lomc  of  which 
arc  3li1i  inhftbitcJ,  wc  reached 
Pardinri,  whrfc  the-  rcmatni  of  i 
remarkahlc    hndtlip  which    took 

flacxouJxLQe  2^,  1737,  arc  viiiblc. 
I  dc&trojYd  almoK  the  whole 
villa^,  but  none  of  the  inUibt- 
iintt  KifFctrd,  a*  fhry  w^re  all  at 
Mail  at  tJie  time,  and  ihcchorch 
rrmaiaed  undamaged.  \^att  ftag- 
lacQii  eitend  nearly  a  mv\c  £rum 
the  cra^  whence  ihc/  fclL 

Farthrroo  af<!  the  GroTtei  de 
Junai,  where  liity-eighi  halh  are 
hoUowcd  out  in  i]»c  red  volcanic 
rock.      Oqc  ol    ihcie    evidently 

&efv<d  IS  n  church,  jnd  thcfc  are 
tfarea  of  I  hi  rEe«  nth-cent  11  ry  frr** 
coei  on  the  walU.  Storeys  con* 
necled  by  lUirway^  have  been 
hcwa  out  in  tlic  rock.  Theie 
»iim^c  eacaT4tioai  arc  believed 
tf>  have  bern  thp  w<irt  of  the 
Templars,  who  uicd  the  place  u 
a  fcrtrefs  in  the  Middle  Agci* 
Further  un,  ihc  iltcaro  from  the 
C4«c4de  d'Ari^laidt  j  lovely  water* 
fall,  l^owi  acroAf  iht-  roaLlwiy.  Ai 
one  mounii  higher  and  higher  the 
country  becotnet  more  and  more 
wildly  deaolau.  Humjo  habita- 
tloua  disappear,  and  uuly  iit^w  and 
then  onr  »eet  a  iliirpherd'*  hut 
mouritcd  on  wheel*.  On  the  hi^h 
^rccn  fclb  arc  foand  gra»  oi  l^ar- 
nai4ti«,  gentiaa^  campaauiai,  wiid 
pauircs  And  coichicuma.  The  dU- 
tincei  loot  dreatay,  and  the  fun- 
ihine  falU  Lke  a  eoldcn  veil  on  the 
hilltops.  The  solitude  ^1  absolute* 
At  one  point  ouly  we  came  upoo  a 
cart  piled  Ui^h  with  iia;',  the  pe 
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VSf.  MM«   ID 
life  fad  bMO 

iMttd  A 

tJiirt/  fAfda  fraa  Jm»  mvb  tfcwcii, 

idwtoait  JN|ft«  foprtko«aud 
OM  kmdfvi  Mi  fltf  Icet  «b«M 
MS  ln«L     Ie  bi  mm  AociEAt  w»»il 

*liiyl    lOVB,    DIA«t    Orf    Iff      boMM 

dctuif  fniB  tlw  U iotmJi  is4  m- 
tnacli  cfffttvmi.  Tkcfweniiw 
Bbodffi  of  kaiftliu  «k1  ikoMcf ,  aad 
Foy*l  Uki  uo^  wmI  often  luve 
b«*atiful]f  cArvvil  [ioon»>7«.  The 
Uct  Uil  ibcj  «rr  bnilt  of  Ura 
p*«i  Umbi  4  lombrc  ippeaiiDcc. 
Om,  laown  It  tli«  Ka«K  of  ikc 
IMvMvifOt  (U  Bcrrcd  m  one  of 
her  nun jr  pcUoiki),  i>  aow  >  btkcry- 
Tlfft  tre  rooniauu  «riih  icc-cold 
wiicr  lo  ercr^  ttreci.  The  ^luint 
(lofk-lowcr  il«tti  from  the  ti- 
laestb  GCDlaij.  Sune  of  the 
tO«vfl*f[«U«    iftil    portioni    ol    tiie 

Will*  i/e  iiiJl  intacc.  Th«  church, 
KooiantMiDe  ia  iifle,  ii  fimcd  for 
iU  mUftcdow  lutueof  chc  Vugin» 
I  imaU  blick  image.  This  wia 
«b»ni  from  it*  iJirinc  at  lh«  ttne 
Lif  our  villi,  Im  kt  ipfiidi  iho 
«liruni«r  moDiiit  in  i  litik  laowa^ 
laiD  ihA|i«l  at  Vdiitti^rc^  amoiiift 
I  ha    il^pbeN*    iii^t     iJidr    llocis. 


«f  ite   Vfffift  wkKJt  Arc 

m  Am9vpt€  m  bl^ckt 

tvMtiMc  beuiY. 

■Ktfcfeveli  a«d 
bsf  tlwf  are  tta* 
a*«jcftt.  Lcfa«d 
&aa  cfca  ptfticsUf  Virgia, 
ban  laiiiiirn  iSows  \n  i6t6 
bcr  aiBEtKA  rrtreat  at 
bkotEm  d«* 
vridi  (rat 
ppM  bf  ttat7  ptiera  in  xhn 
fmm  uacck  ai  Btiac.  remrud 
tbe  Big^  to  Vaauiito. 
TVt  baviaf  iapfoed  oo  icrcral 
It  wai  icddod  ihaf  •hs 
•^■U  ^vnd  tb«  OTinttr  ic  Bniv 
aod  tW  war  nn  tLcaott&taia. 

ui  Jalf ,  »be  ii  earned  op  to  the 
\fm%\f  ck^dt  «mI  o«  tiw  &m 
Snadaj  af m  Sepcsalwr  so  tbc  it 
bfOq^il  doOTB  an^-  ^^  txMl^ 
occaiMtBeiie  b  cro«rdedtoovtr- 
fimntt^  Eacd>  of  ptlgritai  or 
bolidaj-maLn^  to«»c  m  from  cvcr;f 
hamWt.  FloHfrn  irr  itfpiMti  in  tba 
«irc<ti,  fuoa  are  fifcd  »  the  Vir^ia 
pauea  andcr  Oie  g«rc,  and  every 
booftc  a  dlomiDatcd  at  oighi. 
The  priKcBJoQ  iitcli  a  very  unpoi- 
ing,  vtritfa  a  Long  ttiio  of  authori* 
tjci  and  phcita,  banacn  ao4 
aonea,  ajid  fD«a,  womco,  aa^i 
rhddfen  carrying  bom  lag  candUi. 
Tbc  bcaiers  i>f  the  itictclici  un 
nhich  I  rand*  iKc  itaivc  ar« 
cliaoged  ai  it  pJtiei  ihroogh  each 
rrmamv^,  Lai^  lUAU  are  paid  fcv 
the  piiTtJcgc  oi  carryui£  tbc  Mcrcd 
image,  iiaa>ci  of  aipirtau  bci&4 
iiMrribed  ai  9±t\f  >•  Kiater,  And  lo 
hi|tb  11  the  price  |*i?cD  that  the 
money  ihui  received  forroi  the 
cbict  revenue  ot  die  cburch  al 
Bevae.     Fomevl|r  ihti  itigb  oficc 
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Bi  known  as  «  lUiiusef,"  (rom 
tiw  i%<\  th«t  1  fo-cilkd  King  aati 
QDe>en  lucd  to  buy  ihc  ri^ht  to 
follow  tKp  Virf^'n  tn  royjl  rohfii, 
tnd  10  add  to  ihc  majEniltccacft  of 
her  uain.  On  rb«e  occauoDi 
the  londy  moautain-iop  of 
V«t)ivicrc  9Mk\i,  111  grccit  vDlitudc, 
wh*rr  iKf  onW  nij^na  of  ksKiTation 
Att  3  few  fKq>licrdi'  huti  ind 
^ffrwx,)  u  crowded  for  the  open  air 
Mu9  celebrated  there.  Faith  it 
*till  keen  m  iKcm:  pArti,  aod  the 
Vrif-in  of  Va«nTii?n-  i>  woTihi|»ped 
with  KTcal  dcToiion.  Efidless  are 
the  tDiraclcs  aitribuicd  10  her. 
'I'bc  fkfc  arc  healed^  toe  blind 
receive  theit  sight,  and  the  de«d 
Te  r«ii«d.  Her  ihrroe  \%  Iftdeb 
with  M  Mtfv  ofetiogi,  frooi  the 
mdeitt  WAV  object*  to  ocHtl)" 
leneUed  aod  gih  gifif. 

Let  mi  BU^ngei,  tkowevci  welJ 
v«rt«d  ID  the  French  of  Uie  t^tltm 
or  achoolroora,  inutfiiie  thil  he 
00  either  tiodentand  or  be  under- 
nood  of  the  AuTcrgDit  peaunt. 
Ho  vooi^ev  genpcrition  learn 
Frrneh  a«  a  arw  Uneudfta  on 
becinruns  t^  AttcfLd  KhooU  aikd 
tboi  giadQa])^  there  it  growing  up 
a  Freocb-ipeakins  popnla-ion,  but 
the  eldet*  have  dlwiyt  to  be  AikeJ, 
*<  Can  fou  «pe«k  FrcAch  \  "  Oft«n 
the  respociie  ii  1  ibiie  of  the  head, 
and  the  iaCormation,  the  meaning 
ivlkereof  iigratpcd  ftom  tbeaccom* 
panning  pAniomiuc,  thai  this  one 
or  that  oiM!  lA  capabU  of  coia- 
muQicaiuig  with  the  ttiansicr. 
The  p*toii  ii  f[ntlura1,  and  there 
arc,  apparently,  Italian,  Spinith, 
ftad  I^iiu  wofds  muced  up  in  it 
vpon  a  fttouadworlc  di  TtnLnowo 
dcriTition. 

v\incng  the  Ativergnaii  a  hoet 

^   Shnlt  whcxe  cheeK  it  uuk. 


of  tilci  ini  tcgcnde  hat  ^rown  up, 
incloding  nrcamscaniiji  accoana 
of  wizard  meeting  on  the  Pujr  de 
Dome,  itoriei  oi  corioat  and  un- 
Kcoan table  pbenomeD*  of  euih' 
i^iule^,  each  attributed  10  tome 
occbU  power  and  giving  riic  to 
blocdcurdllDg  nairationi  aboLt 
ghoiti  and  |»houlK,  and  accoontaof 
the  varyiajt  vicusitudeS  of  wan 
which  i^ti  long  and  often  is  the 
land.  Jn  thctc  the  Englith  took 
a  lai|re  part,  and  oticn  aome  talc 
of  wild  daring  or  bloody  enter- 
priac  enda  with  the  aaiertion : 
"  C'itaient  dea  AngUJi  <jut  oot 
fait  ceJa."  LiJcdy  enough*  too; 
fvr  wa«  not  Autcrgne  part  and 
parcel  of  Aqmiaine,  the  dower  of 
our  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  whole 
ton  the  Bhck  Prince  inverted  the 
land  tn  1356  f  Thete  Ie£;c0di 
combine  to  form  a  ri<;li  tuUeotion) 
a  few  ipr4:imen«  of  which,  trana- 
lited  from  Paul  S^biUoi'i  "  Liti- 
niorc  Orale  de  rAovcrgnc,"  may 
icrve  ai  a  luitable  tcrminatioa  to 
ihu  brief  record  of  wine  lucamcr 
dayi  in  tiie  Puyi  d'Auvergnc. 

"  When  God  created  Adam 
from  the  cUy,  the  Deril  aspired 
ID  imiiite  God,  and  to  have  Hit 
cicaiivc  power,  »o  he  too  moulded 
a  humaa  fcrm  in  Enoiitencd  earth, 
and  brciihcd  upon  it  to  animate 
3t.  The  torm  took  life  indeed, 
but  InMead  of  a  man,  it  wai 
nothing  but  ati  4fc." 

'*  WhoM  it  thae  tad  voice,  what 
mean  thouUmeoublecr>e«  which, 
flora  the  begiopiag  of  Pcccsaber 
to  the  end  of  March,  are  heard 
more  than  once  during  our  k>of 
winter  ni^hti,  and  whidi  blend 
with  the  gum  of  wind  and  the 
sound  of  church  beU)  ringing  for 
the  taarm  (unfortunate* lot i  in  the 
anow)/      it  ii  an  unhappy  loul 
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who  it  eiplating  his  sia.  Puring 
hii  lifetime  he  diiphced  a  boun- 
dary marl,  and  ii  condemned  in- 
definitely TO  come  everj  dark  and 
anowy  night  to  aearch,  without 
ever  being  able  to  find  it,  for  the 
place  whence  he  moved  a  heavy 
stone  which  he  cairiea  on  hii 
shouMen.  He  pastes  and  re- 
pattea,  panting,  near  the  spot 
where  he  violated  another's  pro- 
perty, without  being  abte  to  re> 
cognise  it.  He  sinks  in  the 
drifts,  rises,  returns,  falli,  ever 
moaning  hia  ciy  of  distreai : 
*  Where  shall  I  put  it  ?  "' 

'*  There  was  a  yonng  girl  of  the 
Bourg  of  Nissayre  who  was  going 
to  be  married.  One  day  her 
fan€i  came  to  fetch  her  very  earJy 
in  the  morning  to  go  and  make 
wedding  purchases  at  St.  Flour 
The  girl  left  happily  with  her 
Jianfi,  and  was  so  pleased  and  in 
such  a  hurry  to  buy  beautiful 
things  that  she  forgot  to  lay  her 
prayers* 

"  All  paased  as  well  as  possible. 
The  gold  chain,  the  ear-rings,  the 
Wedding  ring  and  the  other  rings 
delighted  her  and  suited  her  to 
perfecdon.  In  the  evening  Jean- 
neton  (such  was  the  bride's  name) 
had  her  pockets  full  of  jeweJlery, 
and  carried  three  parcels  of  fine 
stuff.  As  they  went,  climbing 
the  hill,  she  talked  to  h^i  fami. 
The  velvet  was  black,  the  apron 
of  good  silk,  and  the  gown  of 
green  merino.  All  of  a  sudden 
she  remembered  that  the  thread 
of  the  same  colour  as  her  gown 
was  wanting:  'It  is  very  tire- 
some,' she  said.  *We  are  al- 
ready so  far  from  St<  Flour,  but 
we  must  retrace  our  steps.  If  xny 
gown  were  not  sewn  with  green 
thread,  it  would  bring    me    ill 


luck.'  They  had  already  reached 
the  Baraque-de-r£nfei  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  but  they  decided  to 
return  to  the  town,  reflectiDg  thit 
he  who  hu  not  &  good  memory 
mutt  have  good  legi.  They  had, 
however,  scarcely  gone  a  few  st^t, 
when  Jeanncton  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  a  reel  of  thread 
of  the  shade  of  her  gown,  'Whmt 
lucki' she  cried,  <  Tlui  thread  will 
do  beautifully.  In  the  town  itaclf 
we  should  find  no  better,  nor  uiy 
of  such  a  good  colour.'  And  the 
two  young  people  returned  home. 
*'  Next  day  the  clevereat  dre«*- 
maker  of  the  countiyaide  made  the 
dress;  it  was  long  enough  and 
wide  enough,  and  had  not  a  fold. 
In  fact  every  one  igreed  that  it 
fitted  perfectly,  and  that  the 
bride  would  be  very  grand  on  her 
wedding  day.  The  thread  wu  of 
a  beautiful  green  shade,  and 
exactly  matched  the  colour  of  the 
gown.  The  wedding  day  cune. 
There  were  more  than  fif^  in- 
vited relatives,  besides  4  number 
of  young  men  and  maidena  of  the 
neighbourhood.  All  left  the 
house  to  go  to  the  church.  The 
weather  was  fine,  the  bells  ranj, 
and  the  musHtt  (a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe) preceded  the  wedding  party, 
playing  a  gay  tune.  Children  fed- 
lowed  singing : 

Les  tchancyreros  basoun  fleuri. 
La  bello  nobio  bay  sonrti ; 
Basoun  flonri,  basoun  gramij 
La  belto  nobio  bay  patsa. 

Les  rues  vont  Eeurir, 

La  belle  mari6e  va  sortij; 

Elles     vont     fleurir,    ellei    vont 

grainer. 
La  belle  maritfe  va  pasaer. 

They  arrived  at  the  church  door; 
they  entered ;  but  at  the  moment 
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wben  the  briie  Jippcd  her  finx^ri 
mtD  tbc  tkolf  *'l^>  her  frccn 
fovm  fell  into  thirty  p)rc». 
There  wii  no  longer  iny  thrcid  of 
the  unc  colwr  »s  ibc  tiufE,  The 
reel  foand  in  the  cniddTc  o1  the 
ro«d  on  the  ^%y  when  Jcinnccon 
Iwl  not  l«id  her  prirrrt  ^k^m  Ak 
^;irf  {Ir  Jroi)?  who  had  cKanjced 
bunKlI  into  j  reel  of  i>ireid.  All 
the  £iM«ta  wer<  horror-itrkkcn, 
and  poor  Jeann«^ion,  hilf*clo(hed, 
did  Dot  Ildow  where  lo  bide  her- 
»eli — and  the  trnlding  could  not 
likeplicc/' 

"  There  w»»  oocc  *  woroin  who 
ws«  M>  mtserly  ihjit  she  grud^ 
the  hftid  the  4ce  ind  ihc  lime  the 
ipcnt  in  laying  her  prayer*-  She 
becnne  a  widow,  lad  «ome  lime 
aficT  bcr  husbiE^'sdeAih  cccurrvd 
thr  cetemooyof  Ro^tion«. 

"The  proccMJonUit  nijthi, and 
liJti  ai  IcuT  [WO  ho^rs,  for  in 
vany  parishei  it  paiie»  all  ihrou^h 
the  riUifct  and  acroH  maoy  fiddle 
The  tnu«r1y  wonun  did  not  want 
10  kMe  lime,  [niceid  of  fdlowing 
the  olhcTi,  »hc  went  iiraighl  lo 
ber  field  in  order  to  beffin  vvorking 
there  ai  soon  ai  day  dawned.  As 
the  paupd  hy  >  pUcf  cill^  1e 
Ffe-Lahbi,  ihe  met  rhe  proctMioa 


'  The  Jrat,  who  could  t*ke  «Ay 
form  he  ehote,  wu  a  kind  of  devil 
that  formerly  tacd  to  haunt  the 
coiUfttry  at  nrght  and  amuse  him- 
•eU  by  playing  trick b  upon  the 

E^atinta,  >!icph<rd>,  goathcrdi  jnd 
bonren. 


of  the  dead  of  her  awo  pariah, 
who  were  also  performing  Their 
Rogationi.  She  biclt  down  while 
they  paned  by,  and  saw  them  dc* 
file  in  their  white  wlndin^»heeta, 
tiQging  litinic*.  ThU  proocisioa 
wai  much  finer  than  ihe  otlirr, 
for  there  ^re  more  dead  than 
liviag,  but  nnilly  it  all  pitied  by, 
and  the  widow  wni  ibout  to  rise 
frcjnu  her  kraeci^  wh<n  ihe  »aw  4 
poor  ipirit  vho  followed  th^oth^n 
afar  Hii  iheet  wai  all  in  holti, 
and  crery  time  he  paned  near  a 
brambleor  a  thorn,  he  left  a  bit 
behind  him,  Wh«n  he  came  In 
front  of  her,  the  recognised  her 
hii»b«ud.  'Ah,  my  poor  m«i,' 
ihc  Mid  to  hiiD« '  why  do  you  wj^ 
10  far  behind  in  the  proceitjon. 
«nd  what  prevent*  your  |t«ing  with 
the  othcrj  * ' 

'*  "Unhappy  woman/  answered 
he,  'you  buiied  mc  ia  inch  a 
ragged  ihcet  thai  the  lean  bramble 
lean  it  inic  piecci.  The  othera, 
who  had  good  theeit^  pars  throa^h 
the  brambles  without  getting  torn, 
beeatjic  thetr  linen  isitrong,  bci  I 
am  obliged  10  tpcnd  the  time  io 
frecinjc  myaelf,  and  that  i«  why  t^l 
am  to  far  behind  the  rctr.'  ^| 

*'Thc  widow  had  m^is^  iiij  (or 
the  rcpo«e  of  her  husband,  and  it 
it  aucrttd  that  since  th  if  time  the 
dead   arc    buried    in   s^ood  sheen  ^ 
throughout    rhe  eountryfide,    so^ 
thit  ihey  may  take  pan  io  their™ 
Rogation  pioc^nion  without  lesv* 
ing   bits  of   Iheir  iheets  on  thf 
br^mbtei,*' 

E.  C.  VamirraiT, 
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At  the  Royal  Inititution  (Albe- 
marle Succtf  W.)  on  Friday  cven- 
iog,  March  21,  at  nine  o'clock, 
Profcsior  ].  J-  Thonwon  will  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  "  Rays  of  Foiltivc 
Electricity."  Only  mcmben  and 
their  friends  are  admissible.  On 
Friday,  March  29  and  Friday, 
April  5,  there  will  be  no  meeting. 
The  Friday  Eveaing  Meetings  will 
be  retamed  on  April  is  and 
continued  till  June  7, 

The  list  of  j^rrangemeiitB  of  the 
Society  of  Akts  (John  Street, 
Adelphi)  includes  the  following 
lectures  ;  On  Tuesday,  March  19, 
at  8  P.M.,  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie, 
Principal  of  the  Heriot'Watt  CoU 
lege,  Edinburgh,  <^  Oils,  Var- 
nisKes  and  Mediums  used  in  the 
Painting  of  Pictures." 

On  Wednesday,  March  ao,  at 
8  P.M.,  Mr.  John  B.  C.  Keishaw, 
F.I.C.,  '^  Smoke  Prevention  in 
Factories." 

It  is  announced  that  the  annual 
Conversazione  of  the  Society  will 
probably  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  2.  Each  member  Is  entitled 
to  a  card  for  himself  and  one  for 
a  lady. 

The  following  lectures  have 
been  arranged  by  the  RoTAL  His- 
torical SociETT  (7  South  Square, 
Gray*»  Inn). 

On  March  21,  at  5  P.M.,  Mr. 
J.  F,  Chance  on  "  The  Northern 
Treaties  of  1719-10." 

On  April  ]&,  at  the  same  hour, 
Miss  A.  B.  W,  Chapman  on  "  The 
Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions between  England  and  Portu- 
gal, 1509-1807-" 

By  permission  of  the  Benchers, 


the  meetingi  of  the  Socie^  ire 
held  in  the  Lectnre  Hall,  Field 
Court,  Gray*!  Inn, 

Before  the  AacBiTicTtnAL  Ai- 
soctATtoit  (iB  Tufton  Street, 
Westminater)  Mr-  Edwin  T.  HtU 
will  lecture  on  March  22,  at 
7*30  P.M.,  on  "SanatoiW  On 
April  II,  at  the  tame  hour,  Mr. 
J.  A.  MtfGhall  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  Westminster  Cathedral." 

On  April  10,  at  4,30  7.ii„ 
Professor  MahaSy,  of  Trinity 
Colle^  Dublin,  will  ddWer  a 
lecture  before  the  Rotal  Sociktt 
OF  LiTsaATUU,  at  ao  Htnorei 
Square,  W.,  on  the  fioUowiag 
subjecti:  ''With  what  flotation 
did  the  Attic  hiitoriana  write  their 
number!  f  Can  the  proper  uifwer 
help  uB  to  purify  their  tezti  t " 

Meetings  of  the  ANT&fto^ro&o* 
GiCAL  Instituti  Will  be  held  at 
3  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  April  16 
and  April  30  at  B  P.M.  Emch 
member  may  introduce  tn»  friendi 
(Udiei  or  gentlemen)  to  the  eren* 
ing  meetingi. 

A  meeting  oF  the  Folk-Lom 
Society  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock 
p,M.  on  April  17  at  22  Albemarle 
Street,  W. 

A  meeting  of  the  Rotal  Mr- 
CROscoPtCAL  SociBTT  Will  be  hdd 
at  £o  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on 
March  20  at  S  p.u.,  when  a  paper 
by  Mr.  James  Murray  on  "Some 
South  African  Tardigrida  "  will 
be  read-  There  will  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  Gpecimensof  British  My- 
cetozoa  by  Mr.  Alfred  E,  Hilton. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  on 
April  17. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
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thcPnouoTtos  or  Hellkvic  SttJ- 
»t»  will  be  k«ld  i&  the  Roon*  of 
thr  Society  of  AntiquariM,  Bnr- 
lin^toc  Ho^ie,  on  April  ;o  it 
5  TM.  The  Council  will  meet  it 
BuTliosioti  House  It  4,30  on  iht 

On  April  34  Mr,  1-aigi  Rtcci 
will  lecltiic  before  liie  Da^te 
S0CICTT  At  j8  Conduit  Street,  W., 
on  "  Franceses  d*  Xrmini,"  Mr, 
Wtttcl«f«  lUi^,  the  AiBcricAii 
AmbiMMfer,  will  be  in  the  chair. 
The  ADHiul  dinner  of  the  Society 
wiU  tike  :>1i<e  on  June  U  at  tJie 
Hocel  Ce^iL 

On  April  ;  the  Pnii#0LOGictL. 
Society  wil!  meet  at  Uoivpnity 
CoIU^  At  £  r^v,  for  a  Dxttonuy 
Evening.  Mr,  He^ry  Brjdley>  the 
VKC-Fre^ent,  will  lecture  on 
"  The  M  Wi>rdi  1  un  editing  fof 
ih«    Society^i    Utford    Diction- 

Meeting!  of  the  BntTtsn  At- 
TEOHOMiCAr,  AuocLATtOM  wtll  be 
bcU  It  S4on  College,  VictorJJi 
Embaiikroent,  E.G.,  on  Mtrcb  if 
tad  April  t^  it  five  o'clocfa.  Six- 
tetfl  T^ume*  o(  the  journAl  of 
the  As<9ocijir»on  ate  now  coni- 
plcte  j   tiUormiuon  «*  to  coDicDU 


End  price  my  b«  obuLned  from 
t£ie  ^ccreiAiy. 

Tlie  ArBtcAw  SotinVa  Enonthly 
dinner  lor  April  will  tile  pUce  on 
the  loih  of  iKjc  month  at  the 
Criterion  Rciuurani  it  8  p,m. 
The  dioncn  arc  Attended  by 
lidie»  ai  wftl  at  genilernen,  Ap- 
pltciiioni  for  ticket!  should  be 
addre»«<d  to  the  Secrciaiy  ^l  the 
Imperial  Instituic,  S.W. 

The  Royal  Sochtt  or  A>rTi- 
qtrAiiEi  or  Ieklako  wIU  hold 
meetinjfft  at  their  roont»,  6  Si, 
Stepliea't  Green.  Dublin,  on 
March  16  ind  April  15.  A  mect- 
iajt  wjii  held  on  February  26,  vrhea 
pdpfTi  were  r*ad  on  *'  Old  I>ubUti 
Caricamrcj"  by  ihe  Re?.  St. 
Joha  Seymour,  a^d  *'  A  DeKrip< 
live  List  of  the  Iriih  Croues  "  by 
Mr,  Henry  S.  Crawford.  The 
Soeicty't  Dinner  Ckb^  tit abljahed 
in  1906,  will  be  continued  during 
the  vear. 

On  Monday.  March  18,  Dr.  W. 
Bell  will  rcjd  •  papei  vci  ''Pre* 
ierving  l.*rvz  "  aod  ^m  a  de- 
mon»truioQ    before  the  Laatca- 

mXVL  AMU  ChEIIKRE  £n TOPOLOGI- 
CAL Society  at  the  Koyal  Innitu* 
lion,  LiTcrpooh 


Transactions 


Av  a  meetinj*  of  tlic  Zooluc.1- 
CXL  SocitTT  or  Lonhok,  h«ld  on 
FebruEiy  19.  I907,  Sir  Edmund 
G.  L«ler  in  the  chair^  Dr  C  L 
Forayih  \U)or  exhibited  lemaini 
of  a  bcjr  frqin  the  vupeilicUl  dc- 
pwitt  of  J  c:av«ra  b  the  isoiint^int 
tA  Corika.  where  bears,  though 
now  extbct,  wtt<  fonacily  nude- 
(0«a,  at  ka«t  up  to  the  tixieenih 
century.  Deipiic  tbc  fact  that 
no  truly  foMil  heart  were  ai  yet 
known  from  Conica.  Dr.  Forayih 


Majur  coaaidercd  the  Conlcxn 
hear  to  have  been  autochthonoua, 
whilit  in  hii  opinion  the  recent 
maramili  of  CorsicE  (and  Sar- 
dmu)  had  been^  aimoit  witliout 
exception,  inuoduced  by  huinin 
agency.  In  any  catc  they  could 
not  be  adduced  ai  proofi  of  a 
recent  connection  of  thofc  iilEndi 
witi  either  ot  the  nngbbouriag 
coQtinent}.  In  a  paper  on  Engliih 
dosae<tic  cati,  Mr.  R.  L  Pococh 
urged   that  tho   inrcit   bam  for 
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their  classification  and  the  moit 
ut)»factor/  due  to  their  descent 
was  farniihed  by  the  two  distinct 
patterns  found  in  so-called  tabby 
cats.  In  one  type  the  pattern 
consisted  oi  narrow  vertical 
stripes;  in  the  other  of  longttu- 
din  a]  or  obliquely  longitudinal 
*tripes  which,  oa  the  tidei  of  the 
body,  tended  to  aAiume  a  spiral 
or  subcircular  arrangement  char- 
acteristic oi  the  "  blotched  ** 
tabby*  This  distinction  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  BIyth.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  types  was  to 
be  found  in  cats  of  almost  a]] 
breeds,  whether  "  Persian," 
"  Short-haired,"  or  "  Manx/' 
There  appeared  to  be  no  Inter- 
medfate  stages  between  the  two. 
The  cats  of  the  "striped"  type 
were  no  doubt  descended  from  the 
European  wild  cat  and  the  North 
African  wild  cat ;  but  the  origin 
of  cats  exhibiting  the  **  blotched" 

fattcrn  appeared  to  be  unknown- 
t  was  to  the  cat  of  the  latter 
kind  that  Linn^u^  gave  the  name 
fatus^  which  was  there/ore  no 
longer  available  for  the  European 
wild  cat ,"  this  cat>  therefore,  must 
take  the  name  syhaCr'n. 

Mr.  J,  T.  Cunningham  de^ 
scribed  a  peculiarly  abnormal 
apecimen  of  the  turbot.  The 
specimen  was  captured  by  MiE» 
OUvia  Foi,  of  Falmouth,  near 
Fadstow,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall.  It  was  a  young  fish, 
measuring  only  4.4  cm.  in  length, 
and  was  completely  metamor- 
phosed to  the  asymmetrical  con- 
dition of  the  adult.  In  this  ab- 
normal specimen  the  right  side 
was  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
colour  aa  ia  the  normal  condition, 
but  both  eyes  were  on  this  white 
side,  instead  of  being  on  the  left 


aide  u  in  norma]  turbot.  On  the 
left  lide  pigment  was  pretent  orer 
the  whole  surface  except  the  b«ad 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  bate 
of  the  dorsal  fin»  which  were  white. 
The  fish  was  kept  iliTC  in  cap- 
tivity for  tiro  months,  and  wu 
obierved  to  He  always  with  it* 
eyes  uppermost,  lo  that  the  upper 
side  was  white  and  the  lower  aide 
coloured.  The  fiih  ihowcd  alio 
another  abnormality,  namely,  that 
the  base  of  the  donal  fin  projected 
anteriorly  as  a  free  proceia  abore 
the  donaleye,  a  peculiarity  which 
is  usually  present  in  ambicolorate 
turbot.  As  there  wai  aome  pig- 
ment on  the  head  on  the  left  side, 
Mr.  Cunningham  pointed  out  that 
the  specimen  might  be  regarded 
as  a  turbot  in  which  a  normal 
bedy  was  united  with  a  head 
which  was  reversed,  so  that  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  bearing  the 
eyes  and  pigment,  was  joined  to 
the  right  side  of  the  body  bearing 
no  pigment,  and  vke  versa. 

Before  the  Royal  Micaoscopi- 
CAL  Society  on  February  10, 1907, 
Lord  Avebury  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
j.  W.  Gordon  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "  An  early  criticism  of  the 
Abbe  Theory »"  written  in  auwer 
to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Coniidy  with 
the  same  title  read  before  the 
society  on  October  17, 1906.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Mr. 
Gordon  exhibited  on  the  screen 
some  photographs  of  the  spectnua 
produced  hy  the  6ne  rtding  of 
an  Abbe  Diffraction  Platte.  A 
discussion  followed  in  which 
Mr.  Conrady  and  Mr.  Rheinberg 
took  part  and  Mr.  Gordon 
replied.  Dr.  Hebb  then  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  James  Morriy  on 
"  Some  Tardigrada  from  the  Sik- 
kim    Himalaya  "  and  another  by 
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Dr.  Eogiii«  PcnArd,  *'Dn  Kimc 
Rhizopodi  fr>[ii  th«  Sikkira  Kima- 
Ufa,"  OK^uniccI  ipccimcoB  of  the 
Tudigradi    ind    RKixopodt  b^ing 

«xl»Hl^  ur<leT  mictOKopet.  The 
Ipccice  in  evh  <AMr  were  found  in 
okou  obuined  it  a  height  of  iboui 
ihicc  UtOQiiad  feet  above  the  )u. 
De«cripiioiu  of  miie*  bf  Mr.  N. 
D.  F.  retrce  lod  of  rotifcri  by 
Mr.  Jamci  Murrjiy,  found  in  ibe 
Mice  oiitriaL,  have  alreadjr  be«n 
read  before  the  wciciy.  Dr.  Hebb 
r«ad  I  Utter  from  Mr.  E.  M, 
Setton,  which  *r«  ao  acpen<iiiio 
^  P^pcr  c>i3  ^c  tiagelb  ot  the 
tubercle  baciUuv  Aneiinctfrom 
■  leiiei  from Mijoi  SjmpodT  now 
in  SoDtb«ni  Nigerb«  wj«  Kdd  bj 
Dr*  Hebb,  detcribinK  in  mcjdeikt 
in  ut  life  that  cim«  under  hi^ 
notice.  He  mw  "a  thick  l:inng 
arch  o4  iTtvcJling  «iiu  actom  a 
nan  J  toad,  and  10  the  e«nne 
bmidredt  of  puf>9e  beint;  carried 
aloo^  in  the  shade  thus  cauicd. 
Th«  ia  the  more  wonderful  be- 
csiwe  the  Afiicjn  ant,  ai  «  rule, 
cannot  tClad  the  nan  it  aJh'* 

At  A  OKccins  of  ihe  AKTrntoPo- 
LOCtcAL  IvrTTTVTt  held  onTuei- 
daj.  Febnwry  t6,  Dr,  A.  C, 
Haddoa  in  the  chairi  Mr.  A.  L. 
LewU  md  a  n^te  on  a  Dolmen 
Ctlkd  '*  La  Pierre  Tu:guai*c,"  at 
fruka,  France,  The  monumeat 
(oniiat>  ol  a  chamber,  ^jili  la 
cntntKe  formed  by  iwi>  iinaM 
itOCk«a,  whkh  origioally  >upportcd 
t  third.  The  roof  it  forcncd  of 
nine  ftooei.  The  axis  is  bctwecD 
tweaty  aad  twenty-five  degrees 
loath  of  WOE  and  nojchofcaat. 
Thi  tocil  leejeth  ii  about  forty- 
£tc  fctt-  The  motiD me ni  appears 
10  bsre  been  tef  ulchral^  but  riic» 
of  lome  bnd  wcie  alto  probably 
performed  at  it.    Dr.  C.  5.  Mycr» 

eccii — 1115 — March  '07 


read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Ethnolojjy 
of  Modern  Egypt/'  Thcmeature* 
mentis  notct  and  photograph  1 
tjkcn  in  thii  invciCL;faiio&  Ud  to 
the  conclution  (1)  that,  compared 
with  the  ''prehinorlc"  people 
of  5000  B.C.,  the  modern  inhabi- 
tant) ahow  no  teoiiblc  difference 
in  head  mcanirvmenta  or  in  the 
degree  of  icattef  of  indi^duil 
meamremeniAiboat  their  average^ 
(»)  that  the  modern  Coptt 
throDghout  Egypt  arc  leu  negroid 
than  the  modern  Motlem  popular 
tbn*  (3)  chat  both  the  Copt*  and 
the  Modleini  in  Upper  Egypt  are 
more  ncf^roid  ihao  tho&e  in  l.owci 
F.fcEypi  \  (4)  that  from  the  anthro- 
pometric icandpoint  there  ia  06 
efidcncc  oE  plurality  of  race  tn 
modem  Egypt. 

The  iwenty-moch  annual  re- 
port  of  (he  Council  cf  the 
FoLK-Lofti  SocttTT  hai  be«R 
lEiued,  The  Council  record  a  year 
of  steady  wort  and  progren. 

The  meeiirgf  wtrc  generally 
well  attended, eipeci^lly  tWe  on 
Fcbruiry  ai  and  Miy  16.  Mi» 
Weiion*!  paper,  read  on  December 
'9}g^veriietoa»trJlE]ngdiKutAion, 
invrhtch  (amongst  othcn]  Mr.  W. 
B,  Vcatt  and  Dr.  Furnivall  took 
part. 

The  Council  regret  that  «ofew 
objects  of  Fo]]c-]ore  inicrrit  have 
been  oficred  for  cthibition  durin; 
the  vear.  In  fact,  the  only  ex- 
hibitor hi*  bceft  Mr,  W.  L.  Hild- 
burgh,  who  I  bowed  a  mo»t 
Tjlujible  collect  ion  of  Spanish 
amtilcta  and  fx  pets  ctferingi  iilui- 
native  of  the  paper  lead  bj  Jum 
on  April  15-  Id  tne  year  1^5  the 
litt  of  objecti  exhibited  wai  an 
tmuiially  bug  and  i:i  teres  ting  one, 
and  the  Coancil  hope  that  their 
next  leporE  vti]\  contain  a  liet  >^ 
X 
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leait  »  long  and  a>  intcreiting. 
The  Society  hat  i>iucd  during 
the  year  the  leventccDth  volume 
of  "Folk-lore."  The  Council 
are  happy  to  laf  that  the  lei* 
vtcci  of  Miu  fiurne  ai  editor  of 
the  journal  are  atill  at  their  dia- 
poaa1,  and  they  expreu  the  hope 
that  they  may  long  continue  to  he 
so.  The  Council  again  thank  Mr. 
R.  A.  Wright  for  devoting  lo  much 
of  his  brief  leisure  to  preparing  the 
indei  to  the  volume.  The  policy 
of  illustrating  freely  hai  been  con* 
tinned. 

The  Society  has  iuucd  during 
the  year  for  the  first  time  a 
separate  Bibliography  of  Folk-lore 
for  1905,  prepared  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Thomas.  The  additional  volume 
promised  for  1904,  viz.,  a  collec- 
tion of  Jamaican  Folk-lore,  entitled 
"Jamaican  Song  and  Story,"  by 
Mr.  Walter  Jckyll,  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  members  shortly. 

Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames's 
"  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Baloches," 
the  additional  volume  promised 
for  1905,  will  be  issued  to  members 
at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  jekyU'i 
book.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  are  co-operating 
with  the  Council  in  the  production 
of  this  volume. 

The  additional  volume  for  1906 
will  be  a  further  instalment  of  the 
County  Folk-lore  Scries,  viz.,  the 
Folk-lore  of  Lincolnshire  collected 
from  printed  sources  by  Mi  si 
Peacock  and  Mrs.  Gutch.  The 
collection  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  and  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  press.  The  Council  arc  eipect- 
ing  to  receive  at  an  early  date 
Mr.  Chope^s  collection  of  Devon- 
shircFollc-lore  from  printed  sources, 
and  Mn.  Gutch  has  very  kindly 
undertaken  the  collection  of   the 


Folk-lore  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkihire. 

The  society  was  represented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Atfo- 
ditlon  It  York  by  Mr.  E,  S. 
Hartland,  the  president  of  lection 
H,  Dr.  Haddon,  Mr.  Gommt, 
Dr.  RiveiSp  Mn,  Gntch,  ud 
othen. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
SociiTT  roft  Tst  PnoKonoH  or 
HiLLENiG  Stttpik^  a  paper  com- 
municated by  Profesacr  Sti^gow- 
ski  was  read  by  Mn,  Long.  It 
dealt  witii  nine  fragmenti  of 
sculptared  white  marble,  chiefiy 
figorei  with  architoctOBic  back- 
ground, in  the  late  Sit  Frcdenck 
Cook*s  collection  at  Dongh^ 
Honse,  Richmond. 

Professor  Stnygowiki  dated  th4 
fragments  between  theifcondud 
fourth  centuries  A.D.  The  urtim 
who  made  the  figures  had  abu^ 
doned  the  Barocco  ttyle  (known  >i 
Pergamene),  and  appeared  obli- 
vious of  the  iirong  revival  of 
realism  and  'Mllusiontini  *'  wkkh 
marked  the  Hellenistic  work  of 
the  Augu»tan  age.  TheyioUowed 
a  much  older  tradition,  retmniig 
to  that  of  the  Greek  plastic  art  of 
the  period  before  Alexander.  The 
aichitectcmic  scheme  of  the  aarccH 
phagus  can  be  traced  in  the  fr^ 
ments,  and  it  corresponds  to  ikit 
of  the  other  sarcophagi  of  the 
''Alia  Minor'*  group.  In  tMi 
group  the  usual  deiign  ia  as  bil- 
lows :  There  is  a  doorway  or  aieho 
above  steps  at  the  end,  wiiK  a 
shell-shaped  top, flanked  by  twisted 
columns  and  sometimes  by  figures. 
The  aides  are  divided  into  thiea 
paneli,  representing  doorways  or 
niches.  Figurei  stand  in  theuchai 
and  between  them.  The  archi- 
tectural ornament  is  almost  all 
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The  divi«oo  of  tKe  fiic  oi  the 
■noopKa^i  iuro  thicc  p#aeh  or 
<looT4  ti  4  fvobletB  to  M  toJnd, 
ami  Profcuoir  SirzfiDvnld  »ccki 
ikt  cipUnitioft  by  uliitf  ^  step 
fomnrd    in  chronoTog^  «nd   ci- 

e»r)f  CKritilAn  djitc-  Oo«  of 
thetc,  tlic  itrone  of  St.  Maiimian 
At  Ravenna.  thowtfifiureioliAEnii 
in  tKrcc  nifho  with  spaces  bc- 
tttTvn.  Tlieu  nxlicf  and  tpjccs 
«f«M>t  ■rchiie^tonkcall/ininbUio 
mry  wort,  ind  are  ihcrcfore 
probably  tlj£  result  of  dc(p'rooic<i 
tradibon.     In   the  (ccond  mvy^ 

a  drprjri:^  in  ihc  flilliJi  Muiciinir 
iIm  AjcKan^l  Mifhaol  ipp<jr£  m 
the  ccnirai  niche.  Hii  Icei  cover 
tliret  itvp<  at  oac<r,  ui  indication 
that  liie  »tep»  were  a  tradiiionil 
port  of  <tie  dctigflf  to  be  tcMti^cd 
at  any  c<»t. 

What  i>  the  convfaiionalartlii- 
lecttira)  facade  with  three  door> 
approached  by  iteps  which  lo 
inoni^ly  ioAucn<ta  lairr  ait  i 
£<ndcntlyi  **p  Prof**»or  Stny- 
foirsfci.  the  bkroiie  Fton*  of  ihc 
Roman  theatre  vrhich  \%  teen 
reproduced  in  J^^cipciiQ  wiIU 
paincEtiKi,  The  vculptuicdicicrn 
of  the  Orthodox  CK«rch,  lK« 
Iknooitaii^  wlch  iti  three  doora, 
had  ita  origin  in  ihc  Pro*kcnJon 
of  tht  Mcient  theatre,  jun  ai  the 
"Eiaodol*'  of  tbe  licurfsy  we« 
derived  from  tk«  octiof  ih»Or«eh 
dritna. 

The  p'per,  ivjth  euraeroDi 
illnairjlicnft,  will  be  ptibhfthed  in 
tht  fortKcomcag  number  oj  the 
HeUeme  JourTiil. 

A  Mieeiiri?  of  the  St.  PAcrL't 
EccLti  10 LOGICAL  Sacirrr  wn  hrld 
in  the  Chapter  Houie,  ^i.  i'anl^ 


00  March  1%,  when  Mr.  G.  A.  'W 
Middktoi,  V>ce*Pfe<idf  nt  of  the 
Society  of  ArchiEecti,  read  a  paper 
on  ^'  Norman  and  Gothic  AicKi* 
tecniral  Detail." 

The    fecood    nacetinx  of    the 

DOUCT     NATtrut    HltTOtV    AKD 

AvrjouaarAK  Ftkld  Clijb  for  the 
winiei  icMion  wat  )>e1d  in  the 
R^adiog-room  it  the  Ounty 
MutecTu  on  FcWeary  19,  The 
President  announced  that  he  had 
received  the  Folloiviag  letter  from 
Mr.  Cliarlci  E.  Ke^^er,  Prriident 
of  the  Bfitiih  Arehxok^ical 
A»«ociJtion ; 

DtAa  Srt,— TheBriiifh  Archa- 
obgicar  Association,  of  which  E 
have  th«  ho4iour  tu  be  preudem, 
i*  fhinkiftj  of  holding  jtt  annutl 
coQiiren  thii  year  in  L>Dnetihire, 
making  Weymouth  in  hcadquar* 
ters,  in  or  about  the  third  week  of 
July.  Bcfi>ic  Killing  anything 
we  thai]  be  gbd  to  know  whfther 
our  vbit  vriU  be  agreeable  to  your 
local  society,  and  whether  we  miy 
count  on  your  kind  and  hearty  co- 
operation 10  make  our  rinc  a 
lucceii  r     If,  ai  1   Hope,  we  may, 

1  ihall  come  do)rn  ^vith  onr 
orgaDiim^  committee  to  make  tlie 
neccAiary  arrangemmu ;  and  we 
ih*\\,  i>{  couftc,  lite  to  mee:  you 
and  other  letdin^  loc»l  archco- 
bKitti  to  aaiist  m  in  drawiog  up 
our  projcr^mnie 

I'he  Preiidait  laid  he  felt  lure 
that  the  dub  would  find  pieaiurt 
ifl  givinjt  1^0  Kriiiih  Archftol optical 
Aiaociatioft  all  the  help  th^ 
couhi. 

Capiain  Acland  eihihited  4 
cttiiuua  eaivcd  «ionrt  the  pnrpote 
of  which  jpp«arvd  doubrful, 
and  he  read  th«  foflewinf  note 
upon  it:  Thiicunostcamd  ttone 
hat  qoite  f«c«Dit/  been  ^irca  10 
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the  Muifttm  by'  tlic  Rev.  F. 
Mondcj:,  who  joformi  mc  ihit  U 
vrti  loDod  ibout  Dineycan  ^oofi 
opcniaj;  out  a  new  part  ol  •  c^d^itXi 
o«tk«i  bv  Mtitn.  HUl,  It  Pcift- 
bor,  aotj  va«  f-iven  to  him  bjr 
Mr.  H.W.Hill.  1iwiicI>tcoTcr«<l 
in  «  ttoo«  coftn,  5-fL  below  the 
nirUcv  of  the  groiiiiJ,  ani  Mf. 
Mondey  A<!d»,  *'  I  iKoiild  imagine 
oth«r  thinei  were  found  in  the 
coffin— no  bono,  howcTer,  *a(l  of 
Uut  I  Joa  certain/'  Mr.  WiUum 
PfiJc4ux  (cll>  mc  ihftl  he  hcird 
it  w%\  foand  below  wh«re  i  coffin 
h«<j  Uin  l>iit  no:  within  it,  or 
within  nvcnl  feet.  He  hat  >hown 
the  none  to  MTk  Graj%  it  Tannt- 
ton,  ind  to  the  SomcrKt  ArcKjeo- 
toplca]  Society,  but  they  <jnnoT 
explain  for  whit  purp04e  it  wa» 
mide.  It  ii  ccrtnainly  drfHctiU  to 
define  il»  uw  ;  il  has  been  cilled  a 
l^mp  ind  an  inccntc  bxtiucii  m^d 
I  veatvre  to  atU  a  third  >upj|eition 
— nsiQcly,  ihjt  it  wat  a  reliquary. 
It  11  veiy  unfortunate  that  there 
■hotiJd  bc^ny  doubt  »  to  whether 
it  wa*  fottod  in  the  coffin,  and 
thfrefore  an  intcftral  part  of  the 
burial,  or  not;  but  if,  at  Mr, 
Mondcy  "y»,  there  were  no  bone* 
in  the  coftn  when  !ound  nine  year* 
ij^Oi,  wc  ini^  aaauiuc  tlut  ii  Vx'X 
bren  opened  at  an  earlier  date  and 
the  content!  •cattered.  Theimall 
cavity  with  ihe  Hd,  which  appein 
to  hare  been  &ied  down»  leads  me 
to  ccnnett  it  wiili  Jie  fofm  of 
•tone  reliquary  dc«cnbed  by 
Bloiham  in  hit  "  Eceleti attic a1 
Atchiteciure'*;  he  sayi  they  were 
■ometimei  eofltiructed  to  connLn 
piccicua  object*,  Aud  eomctimei 
th«y  coffitain  Mood,  in  a  tmall 
carity,  with  a  cover  faitened  down 
over  it.  I  think  I  im  ri^ht  in 
thait  the   itonc  wu   not 


orii:inally  the  tinflk  object  whiCh 
ji  now  appear*  to  he.  The;c  are 
tracca  uiuemeath  of  in  being 
attjclicd  to  another  »toiie,  and  in 
thai  eaac  it  may  ooc  perhapt  hive 
had  oricinal^y  much  connection 
with  thecofhn.  Mr.  Moadeyiiya 
•' incenw  burner"  becante  con- 
nected with  tRtenneota  of  the 
none  and  bronte  a|e«.  Prohably 
the  date  ii  much  later.  The 
HocH>rary  Secretary-  tiid  he  ven- 
tured 10  thint  that  Captain 
AtUnd'i  theory  wa»  the  right  orxc. 
Tha  wa*  the  fom  in  which 
»iQtt'  booea  trere  pboed  on  aa 
altar. 

ThcRcT,  R,Gro*«nor  Bindot, 
Ticai  of  Fordington  St.  George, 
i^\^  I  p^per  on  "Fourteenth 
CeotBfT  Life  in  Brtdpori,  aa  ahown 
by  the  Wrll*  preicrved  in  the 
Borough  ArcJiivei."  Three  year* 
v^^  Mid  Ml.  B^rtrlot,  the  Mayor 
of  Bridport  kindly  allowed  him  to 
copy  the  Ancient  willt  preserved  in 
the  archivei  of  thai  borough.  Oat 
of  the  toial  of  uity-five  no  lei« 
tlun  forty-nine  are  dated  in  tho 
fourteenth  century;  and  when  it 
ii  remembered  that  the  wilN  of 
ihe  Canterbury  Court  date  Jrom 
onty  I  ];S].  while  thoK  of  York  do 
noi  be|;in  till  itx  ^cau  Utcr,  unc 
cannot  over-<«timate  the  great  in- 
lercit  and  importance  of  th<«e 
DoTScc  documenii,  the  earUe»t  of 
which  is  dated  lafrS,  How  did 
tIlcic  wilU  come  to  be  Uxated  in 
their  prevent  euilodyf  Thechurch 
waialwaytthe  keeper  of  dpQcutnenti 
leuacnentary;  but  atill  he  could 
prove  that,  like  the  Court  ol  the 
lluilingi,  London,  ami  the  Cor- 
porition  of   Brifiol   in  their  con- 

Eilation  of  the  "Great  Orehan 
ook/*the  Bndporc  Borough  Court 
actuiUy  proTcd  and  recorded 
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eowatm^u,  but  dto  0^  tctidjrcu 
ouitidc  ibeir  juriKlt(;Tion.  Bdidci 
the  i«iU  of  ihc  iMihfi  of  8rid^ 
port  min;  ol  tbne  vrdU  bore  tAr 
seal  ul  fJic  tifficial  uf  :li?  Aicli- 
<l»*coci  of  DorwT,  cm  wbkh  la 
t«pK*(&t«d  idoublc- headed  cjiglc 
dttpUjrtd  with  a  drtcent  bclwcPQ 
E6e     htx6\.        I'bc    k^cnd    reaJs 

pcrf*ci  tfxainplf  of  iKe  eirltcsc 
citAQt  K«]  of  the  borough  ligum 
oD  the  vriti  of  Str  WiUiim  Curthe/, 
1374.  Ot  grcAt  iQtereii  not  only 
i(j  ll»c  towo*uici]  oi  Bfidpon^  but 
alio  10  iludmit  of  the  couDT)" 
fcuiory,  mrc  the  udeli^hii  thrown 
hy  the  wills  upon  the  municipal 
and  mercvitik  life  ol  ihe  borough. 
One  01  li^  ^bicf  duties  of  the 
bailifft  wif  10  Mfcguard  the  ti^pU 
iaduitrf  of  the  iowd— ilic  rope 
trade.  Erenia  the  r^n  of  John, 
BrvdpoTt  had  lupplted  ihe  rope  Eor 
tlie  tu^/  '^  time  jut  of  luii^d,"  *o 
tbit  when  in  tjai  the  buddio|{ 
thippin^  port  of  NcwcutLc-on- 
Tyoc  deiired  to  nan  the  umc 
trade  the  Shenlf  of  Uonet  nai 
offdered  hj  the  Kinj^  to  scud  six 
^ ropcti  " f rom  Bhdport  toinitlate 
their  nortben  couiini  into  the 
ayiKtie*  dt  rope-making.  To  be 
"  fcabbcd  with  a  Bridport  dag^r  " 
WMi  cuphemiim  for  >u0e(icig  ihc 
diTeCQc  pcniliy  by  ibo  haagvaa't 
oil.  In  1550  John  Lelaad  wji 
teriouilf  told  thii  ancient  joke, 
lad,  milting  the  point  tad  belicv* 
Ug  it  Ijtcially,  he  enicted  m  hii 
notebook  *^Ai  Bridpott  be  nadc 
fOod  diggers/'  The  rope  trade 
was  at  U«  height  early  in  tlie 
Joqutcectit  <entuEy ;  bat  both  it 
tad  the  io«rQ  receired  a  «errere 
blow  b;  the  Tititition  in  Ij^g  of 
the  BUck  Death,  Both  tbebailiffi 


died  of  Uk  peililcnce,  the  popula- 
viofi  WM  decimated^  inti  tride  waa 
paralysed  for  yean  after.  Fifiecn 
Willi  were  prcJenred  for  ihjt  fate- 
lid  ycaf ,  and  mo«t  ol  them  had  the 
appearance  of  luviog  been  nude 
hurriedly,  while  the  hand  of  death 
WBi  jfMting  a  hold  on  the  tettator. 
The  chiei  iQccreit  of  the  willi  f-om 
a  mumcipil  point  of  view  lay  in 
iheir  ihuwiii^  de^ily  how  ihe  Coc- 
poraiion  at^quired  thoH  propcftie> 
which  mpply  itt  preteni  wealth. 
Fourteen th'Cea cut/  Church  life 
in  Bridpon  wai  al»o  well  illua* 
tjucd  by  thewe  vrilli-  There 
were  no  Ie«<  than  (ire  eharchet,  of 
which  St-  Mary'iU  the  only  one 
left  standing.  There  officii  ted  in 
the  town  a  siatl  of  ten  clem, 
wltuK  ajmebf  pirceded  by  the 
tiEle  of  "  Sir/'  figure  a«  legatee*  id 
many  of  the  willa. 

Id  chc  abience  of  the  Kev. 
U.  Pickard>Cam bridge,  the  intr^ 
ducliuu  of  a  valuable  paper  pre* 
piled  by  him  on  nvw  and  rare 
Bntiih  ipidcn  wai  read  by  the 
President,  who  observed  that  to 
hire  Bcven  new  species  to  repon 
ill  *u  wcll-wuiked  a  field  was  m 
graod  achievement, 

Mr<  Henry  Symondi*  of  Loq^ 
don,  submitted  for  examioatioa 
tome  products  ot  the  regal  minta 
of  Doratt.  The  t^nginal  sources 
to  which  one  could  turn  for  in- 
tormatioa  were  few  in  numhci,  h 
The  writings  of  Pomt  of  the  f 
Saxon  Chroniclen^  DoQcsday 
Book,  the  £xche<]uer  and  Chin* 
eery  Rolli  in  the  national  archives, 
cihaustcd  a  short  list  of  authori- 
ties, and  one  had  then  to  Inok  to 
the  coins  them»clres  for  the  iiory 
they  idd.  It  was  to  the  want  oif 
oi«aDS  of  cooxttunicadon  and  the 
conae^uent  diffieulty  of  circolatng 
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the  KingN  currcDcj  from  a  central 
point  ihstt  we  owed  the  letting  np 
of  local   miDts  ia   Saxon    timet, 
Theie  minti  were  fanned  by  the 
Crown  at  an  annual  rent  to  per- 
sona known  aa  mcnftMrii  or  money- 
eiij  whoKe  names   appeared  upon 
the  revenea  of  the  coina,  and  who 
were  rcapontiblc  under  most  bar- 
barous  penalties   for    the   quality 
and  weight  of  the  pieeei  bearing 
theJr    TCipective    name*.     It    was 
generally   believed  that   the  dies 
were  engraved  in  London  by  the 
King^i  goidsmithi  as  part  of  their 
myEtery  or  craft-     Although  it  is 
pontble  that  tome  of  the  eariier 
We^Ecx  kings  issued  money  within 
the  borders  of  the   district  now 
known  as  Donet,  the  names  of 
the  mints  do  not  appear  upoo  their 
currency  before  Atheltlan.      It  ia, 
therefore,  among  this  KingN  laws 
and  upon  this  King's  coins  that 
we  6nd  the  cailieit  rrcords  of  any 
Dorset  mintl.    Recent  numitmaiic 
discoveries  have  added  many  new 
coins,  but  no  towni  additional  to 
thoie    Lnown    10    Mr.   C.   Warnc 
when    he    printed    his    ^'  Ancient 
Dorset'*    in    1871.     Accordingly 
Shaftesbury,   Wareham,  Dorches- 
ter, and  Bridport,  placing  them 
in  order   by  the   extent  of   their 
output,  remain   the  only  burghs 
where    the    mJntmasters    carried 
out  their  dutiei.      It  is  perhaps  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  to  Sher- 


borne,   although    the    home    of 
3aiOD  biabop»  and  Normati  abboti, 
no  attribution  of  coi&4  hai  hither- 
to been  poiuble.     Ai  to  the  par- 
ticular spoti  in  the  four   Dorset 
towns  where  tho  work  of  minting 
wat   carried  on,  there   would  ap- 
pear to  b«  practically  DO  eTidcnce. 
Wareham  alone  pointi  to  a  lite 
near   the   South  Quay;  but  the 
claim    ia   shadowy.    There    >«   a 
possibility  that  in  Dorchcvter  the 
"image  and    tnpcracrtption "   of 
the    SaTon    and    Norman    kings 
were  wrought  in  one  or  another 
of  the  churches,  or  in  the  Roman 
and    Norman    castles,    which     in 
turn  occupied,  as  we  may  beliere, 
the  site  of   the  existing   county 
prison.     The  ciurcncy  struck  in 
the  four  towns  was  of  one  dcoo- 
m  in  at  ion    and    of    one    metal — 
namely,  the  silver  penny,  which 
should  have  weighed  one  240tb  of 
the  Saxon  pound.     As  to  where 
the  Anglo-Saxon  penny  ii  chiefly 
found,  the  coastlands  of  Sweden, 
Norway,       and     Denmark     hmve 
yielded  many  rich  hoards  of  theae 
pieces,     partly    Danegeld,    partly 
private    booiy;     and     while     the 
British    Museum   can  show  only 
forty-seven  specimens  in  all,  there 
are  In  the  Swedish  Royal  cabinet 
at  Stockholm  134  Dorset  pennies, 
many   of   the    highest    rarity— a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  spmling 
of  the  Englzih. 


short  Reviews 


t,  K-  Fauci,     With  i  frpfitre 
y  Audviia'Laiic.  (Lon^mnni, 
Green  ft  Co. ;    Price  6*.  6d. 

Tii»  i*  «  wMk  of  mucJt  crvditioo 
ind  rrwAfYh  Heiling  writh  the 
Rtcar  fo.-g«i«  which  havt  b«n 
pcfpetrated  dufin;:  the  inlellecttul 
utory  of  humtiiitv,  to  which 
ibc  Author  picturct<^ucij-  lUudo 
u  '*  rifn  m  thr  g^rdrn  of 
l«t«n"  Amhoriiirt  givt  ihe 
met  m»A)Dg  of  the  wvrd  "  br- 
gey"  II  the  crlmeof fraudulently 
iltcrtB^  or  initAting  th«  hind' 
wfjtiftg  of  Afiothirr.  Whfn  Wc 
ip«>k  of  htcrary  (orrery ,  pUgiarhm, 
oncockflciont  of  o:hcrivJ»c,  it  not 
irh«t  it  m«Ani,  bui  the  Actual 
**£ikifls^*  <jf  liocbincnts  with  in- 
trni  to  Af^fiTT.  Mr.  Aadr^wr 
Lids  lb  hii  pf(^f^r,n;thih«c  mc 
HAM  of  huciour  which  A'\%i\n- 
gQifheihiiKritcugi,  includ^f  in  tiie 
iDUodiKiory  liaei  •  '*  fofRCiy  "  of 
hii  own,  '*  ]d  writiiiff 'The  Moiik 
ol  File/  "  he  •*y», "  I  pfofriied  lo 
hjiTc  diKOTcrrd  the  conimu^tton 
in  FrcDch  of  a  ^ciiaine  mAnuKripi 
jccount  of  ]c«iiDe  d'Arc  bc^un  in 
Latin  hy  her  friend^  a  Scot,  jnd 
mytccrioudy  brokea  off  in  the 
miidke  of  a  MnicDce."  No  one 
who  h»  rejid  thftt  ch^noiDg  work 
wiJ  be  diipo»cd  lo  pM*  haiiJi 
judgnum  on  Mr-  Ling  (or  hti 
Idpfte  from  literary'  virtue. 

Hie  author  hat  Dot  dealt  inricUy 
chfODolofkalty  with  hii  BQbjtctp 
althvujfh  ibc  fjift  chapter  conccrni 
M>bc  fiQtont  ^luiicji]  forg«ri««, 
iacludiD^  ihe  "  Letter*  of  Pha- 
Ufii/*  the  "  CoAioUiio  "of  Cicero 


and  h:i"D«Natiua  Dcomm;" 
thi?  fine  of  which  garf  tUf.  to  tbr 
woaderfu)  coolroversy  between 
tKe  erti^te  Bentley  and  Charlea 
Boyle  iDd  hit  Chriit  Church 
fricnd^i  and  In  the  end  proved 
fjfal  Tn  ih^  authenticity  of  the 
«  l-cnm  of  Phabrii." 

A  chapter  i^ealioj;  with  the 
work  of  doQjtantlac  Simomdea  ii 
not  ai  eORcluiirc  «*  it  ought  he; 
thfr  tnAn  ^^  Irfr  tnor^  or  leu  in 
doubt  at  to  whether  ihc  Sinwnidca 
MSS.  wereabiolulely  proTcd  tobe 
entirely  forgenef  or  not.  Tint 
Aanjr  of  them  were  partly  to  there 
can  be  no  siouht,  but  rh^  authof'a 
ikill  at  a  for^  «M:mE  to  hive  been 
loch  at  to  prove  hira  a  man  of 
unaKing  knowledge  ind  cttn- 
ordiiurj  literary  activity'  Hii 
hiographer  lay*  of  him/' Simon  Idea 
did  not  alwafS  tAVent,  or  forge,  or 
lie.  Probably  theie  Upiei  occu- 
pied the  smaller  portion  ol  his 
aeitvity,  and  much  of  hii  work  wai 
honrit,  hborioiK  and  oiefu).*' 
The  auccceding  chapter  deali  wjih 
Annius  of  Viterlo,  and  hit  fatnovi 
"  DeCommcntanii  Aitt:quitatum" 
— »evcTiteeft  di»unct  ueaciie^  of 
which  rlevcD,  by  different  authorSt 
irere  vuppovci  to  have  been  toit 
to  the  woeM  until  thctr  dinrovoty 
by  the  wrilcT.  Cato  the  Censor, 
CaiLii  SemproniutfQuiDtUBFjbiu 
PictOFr  ana  Meti«thenei^  were  a 
few  of  those  whMc  MSS.  AoniiLt 
profe4»ed  ^o  have  diicoTCTcd^  Mr. 
farrcf  bneflt  mm?  up  hia  life'a 
work  ia  the  tollowinK  worda  :  **  It 
ii  certain  that  Anoiu*  tootiibnled 
more  to  the  confusion  of  litciature. 
whether  lonoccutly  or  noc*  tbin 
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any  ocLer  man  of  his  own  or  idj 
other  generjLtioD.'*  It  ii  interdt- 
ing  to  rcAd  of  Doctor  Jolitiioti'i 
unconcealed  admiration  for  an- 
oUier  celebrated  forger  Paalma- 
nazar,  the  famous  Ponnoiaii,  for 
whose  piety  Johnson  had  such 
reverence  that  even  that  arch-dii- 
fentient  lost  in  his  preience  the 
power  to  contradict.  Yet  the 
author  flhow>  us  that  this  exem- 
plary personage  is  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  frauds 
jn  the  history  of  literature-  The 
chapter  dealing  with  that  fraud, 
^  purely  Imaginary  history  of 
Formosa,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  whole  book. 

**  A  breastplate  of  triple  braw 
must  be  his  who  ventures  on  an 
imposition  with  the  learned  world 
in  Germany,"  says  Mr.  Farrer. 
Yet  he  show>  us  that  Wagenfeld 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year  attempted 
to  palm  off  on  his  contemporaries, 
early  in  the  last  century,  a  work 
which  purported  to  be  the  greatest 
historical  discovery  of  the  time. 
Wagenfeld  claimed  to  have  found 
the  nine  books  of  the  history  com- 
posed by  the  Fhccnician,  San 
Choniathon,  in  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao.  These 
books  were  supposed  to  be  the 
complete  nine  volumes  of  Philo's 
translation,  of  which  Eusebius  had 
only  preserved  the  imperfect  re- 
mains of  one.  Space  forbids  me 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
work  of  one  who  has  been  called 
the  Prince  of  Forger5,the  French- 
man Vrain-Denis  Lucas,  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  who  flourished  in  the 
Ian  century.  This  worthy  ap- 
parently stuck  at  nothing.  Letters 
from  the  Apostle^  rrim  Plato, 
from  Pliny,  f  nm  Seneca,  from 
Fompey    to    Cato,   or    frcni    the 


Roman  Emperors  flowed  with 
equal  eaic  from  hu  pen. 

Undtf  the  hetdjng  of  ^  Fcdi- 
tical  Forgeries"  come*  "  £ikoit 
Baiitike,"  which  contributed  to 
powerfully  to  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  Charlci  L  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynuty. 
The  book,  attributed  to  the  on- 
fortunate  monarch,  wu  in  reaUty 
the  work  of  one  John  Gandon, 
vicar  of  Bocking,  in  Eaaex. 

In  the  case  of  the  Marie  Antoin- 
ette forged  letters  compoied  by 
LamottejVillettc,  and  many  othcn. 
"  animosity,"  Mr,  Famr  aayv, 
"  was  doubtless  the  inspiring  mo- 
tive," That  forgery  on  a  gigantic 
Kale  has  occurred  in  ecclenastical 
liieratnre  need  hanlly  be  aliened. 
In  that  field  it  hai  niade  it*  moat 
complete  conquesti  and  left  iti 
most  indelible  maiia.  *'  When 
forgery  became  eccleaiattical  it 
touched  the  infinite,"  sayi  tbe 
author,  and  few  will  be  prepared 
to  contradict  him.  A  chapter  <A 
absorbing  interest  is  "The  Im- 
mortal Hoax  of  Ireland^"  deal- 
ing with  the  presentation  by 
Sheridan  of  the  play  ^urHgtrmMd 
Rffuma,  the  "recently  diicorered 
play  of  Shakespeare,"  which  wu 
in  fact  the  work  of  WUiam  Hemy 
Ireland,  a  youth  of  barely  nine* 
teen.  Lauder's  furious  attack  on 
Milton  in  which  he  ifalled  forgery 
to  his  aid  in  order  to  piore 
that  the  author  of  "  Paradiae 
Lost"  was  a  mere  plagiarist,  ap- 
peared in  the  Gintlihak's  Maga- 
zine in  1747.  The  unacrupulooi 
critic  subsequently  wrote  a  kttcr 
of  apology  so  abject  that  "  the 
wonder  is  that  any  one  could  have 
survived  the  writing,"  as  the 
author  pithily  puts  it.  Ballad  and 
miscellaneous   forgerie*    conclude 
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I  renkatfcjibk  work.  Regard  iag 
tiie  lit«rjuy  aimiDib  o(  wIimq  it 
itcats,  il  »etin*  ej[<:aoiclinary  ilut 
tny  pcnon  po«i«Hmg  xhv  brains, 
enidicioQ,     lechnici]     skiU     and 

Sticncc  rct^nircd,  ihould  noi  Kave 
uad  It  at  once  eiA^cr  and  more 
profitable  to  lutn  hi>  ttlcDU  lo 

tl^  vofume  before  us,  Mr  rirrcr 
hai  disputed  a  bewildering  imoQct 
of  kiMwkdg?  and  hai  coadcnied 
tuauibjcci  i&jiiicr  wiili  vci^  grot 

^'*ALArT  lUuBLl  IK  TlltCtA»IC«.'* 
r  fovr  oi  LiDcola   Coll«g«,    Ox- 
Ffard.       (Oxford  :       B.      H. 
Blulwell,    50  and   51    Broad 
Sueci,) 
It  >■  1  corioai  ftci  ihiT  itndx  ^ 
II         xtijc  cUi«ic»  Bomcdmcfl   conduce* 
H      to  kviljr  and  thi»  volomr  by  the 
V      iDthot    of      "  Bywiya     in     the 
CUtitc«"  M  AD  inttJDce  in  poini. 

I  But  ix  i>  1  iprightly  levity,  if  noi 
ihnjrj  iii»ct«ei  recording  co  the 
ful*  of  Mr^.  Gnnciy.  There  are, 
moreover,  ob»crmioni  in  tlic  book 
wboie  co&ocction  with  tbc  clixio 
if  DOC  immediately  obvious.  For 
csainplc,  Mr.  PUtt  icll»  us:  *'A 
white  K^ru!-  hit  nerer  won  ft  race 
id  England.  Tlii^  1  suppose* 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  tiut 
all  <rar  racehorwi  uace  their  pedi- 
gice  to  the  Byctlcy  Turt,  the 
GodolpKirt  Arat»an,  and  ihe  Djtr- 
iey  Arabiin,  who  ^^tt<  bay*.  My 
own  inewkdge  of  the  boi»e 
t>  chiefly  gaiocd  from  coDtcm- 
placing  tke  liind-i^uaners  of  th«t 
SatalrTit  inimal  from  th^  inirrior 
oi  a  h*DU>na  cab  ;  but  my  fiicnda 
tell  mc  thai,  while  there  irc  tra- 
ditioaal    lanctei    about    colour*. 
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iflch  as  that  a  blad:  Kotm  la  Wd- 
tempered,  uxoM  iportimen  arc  now 
agreed  in  tbc  jpophihegin,  '  1 
good  hor»c  cannot  be  of  «  bad 
colour" " 

Pasting  to  the  subject  of  foot* 
racing,  Mr.  Plati  quote*  a  Greek 
epigram  whicli  Ju»  been  thua 
ua  Dilated  by  Mi.  Maclait: 
"  Charmua  ran  for  the  three 
miUa  in  Arcadia  with  five  oihera; 
aurpriaing  10  tay.he  actually  came 
iQ  icvcQih.  When  ihcrt  weie 
only  «izi  pcihipi  you  will  lay,  bow 
Kveiith?  A  friend  of  hii  went 
along  in  hia  great-coat  crying, 
*  l^cp  it  up,  Charmui!'  Aud 
■o  he  aifivca  aevcnih  ;  and  if  only 
he  had  had  Av«  mora  fritndi  he 
would  hare  come  La  iweUih/'  It 
may  console  Qior<  modern  laggard* 
tt>  know  that  iuth  performance* 
are  tomciimea  helpful  in  deliver- 
xuf,  X   poet  <ji  a  tvitticiim^ 

Mr.  ?ljti  soon  wandrn  on  to 
coniroi^sia)  ground.  *'  In  ofdbary 
English  CJtpcricocc/'  IkCiayi,  "  the 
fathcr-in*taw  ia  a  character  wbo 
improvci  by  a^.  Before  KJ* 
daughtPf'c  mirnage,  while  he  it 
only  a  proapeciivc  Eather  in-Uw, 
he  ii  tadly  lacking  in  appreciation 
of  irue  love,  and  Uas  an  unaC' 
couDtaljlc  ubjccti^n  to  ih<  iwcct 
girl**  union  «'jth  1  pen niWt  young 
in*n  of  ni>  profe-«on.  Naturally 
the  novelist  holdk  so  unrotnantic  a 
creature  op  10  scorn,  after  the 
fishion  of  Calrcrky'a  tia«*: 

Old  Po*^  tnoned  like  a  hone; 
Hia  feet  were  laigc,  hi)  baods 
were  pimply, 
Itia  maancr.  vrhca  cicitcd, eoartai 
But    Miai    P.    WIS    an    aogcl 
timply- 

But  ai  lOon  a*  liw  wedding  ukea 
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pUcc  chc  olJ  gentlcman^s  bcucr 
quilitics  manifest  them3elTC>i" 

Thit  disconrte  merely  lures  the 
young  and  imorouft  on  to  a  pit* 
^^%^  in  which  Mr.  Piatt  thnnden 
forth  the  moat  alarming  eom- 
rDJMtion  of  reaction:  ^'In  modern 
England  the  method,  or  rather 
absence  of  method,  in  mating  ii 
the  most  inational  that  could  be 
conceived-  A  foung  man  enters 
into  a  contract  which  tait^  for  life 
under  the  impul  e  of  the  moat 
fleeting  of  passions*  ,  .  .  The 
dream  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
bitter  awakening.  '  I  shall  not 
marry  for  'eve,'  wrote  Disraeli  to 
his  sister,  '  All  the  men  whom  1 
have  known  marry  for  love  cither 
beat  their  wives  or  are  separated 
from  them.'  .  .  .  What  remedy  for 
these  evila  can  we  suggest  ?  Only 
one  can  be  deemed  effective. 
Instead  of  the  young  people 
choosing  for  themselves,  let  the 
choice  of  a  husband  or  wife  be 
made  for  rhem  by  a  small  commit- 
tee ot  relatives  and  friends."  One 
fears  that  under  Mn  Flait'i  system 


mirnagei  would  be  few;  for  the 
qoirrvU  of  i  commUtM  of  reUtivrs 
(one  can  only  pity  the  friends) 
D^ver  end,  nor  \%  there  ever  a 
majority  prepared  to  do  more  than 
condemn  the  propotal  of  any  indi- 
Tidual  or  group.  And  really  Mr, 
Flatt  ought  to  be  brought  to  boc^ 
before  a  jury  of  maidcat.  A  girl 
who  chooses  her  own  htuba&d  hu 
at  least  chosen  her  own  iDiiery; 
but  why  on  earth  should  ahe 
havfl  it  thruit  upon  hn  b^ 
others  f 

We  cannot,  aDfortmutcly,  fol- 
low Mr,  Piatt  throughoat  hii 
devious  path.  **  A  rambler  bat  a 
right  to  be  discunive/'  he  aayt, 
and  he  uses  hii  right.  We  may 
just  take  a  final  peep  at  him  con- 
victing Dr.  Johnaon  of  a  split 
infinitive  ("  Milton  was  too  bu^ 
to  much  miia  his  wife  ") ;  and  we 
can  assure  those  who  aet  out  to 
go  with  him  all  the  way  that  he  is 
never  a  dull  companion.  Oa  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  genial  cynic,  fnll 
of  quaint  lore  and  too  emdite  to 
appear  serious.  G.  ^^ 


Notices  of  Publications 


Thi  Ihtirhational  Journal  of 
Apocitpha  (with  which  is 
incorporated  Deuteio -Canon - 
ica).  International  Society  of 
Apocrypha,  i  y  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
wrote  lately  to  a  member  of  this 
society:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  think  it  deiirable  that 
a  systematic  effort  should  be  made 


to  extend  the  knowledge  of  people 
generally  about  the  ApocrTpbi 
and  to  encourage  its  more  careful 
study.'*  And  the  society,  whoae 
president  is  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  whose  council  ia  a 
remarkably  strong  body,  should  be 
able  to  do  much  towards  bringing 
about  this  result*  The  JoumiS 
has  entered  upon  its  third  year, 
with  an  altered  title  and  extended 
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tcope.  There  «rc  >oiDe  dduliofy 
litei«ry  coflUDcnt)  in  xhz  opcfiing 
para^dpli*,  and  it  i>  cu/ioiu  lo 
fifid  that  Mr.  RuJj'Ard  Kipling  ii 
pobtbly  indebtcJ  lo  Ecclus.  iltv, 
1-15  Jor  the  ififpLi^iion  oJ  i  vmc 
in  ihe  imroduciory  poem  in 
-'StflUj  And  Co."  Iti>  Eiot  «» 
cEUDpIc  o<  Mr.  KipUnR  jt  hit 
bctt.  There  are  t  number  of 
biicf  ppera,  all  of  which  are 
wortb  fttteniioa.  Tbc  mc»i  in* 
UveaiiDg  b^  pcrliBp,  ihjt  upon 
••The  PenoDility  of  ihc  Son  of 
Sirach/'  by  PtofeMor  R.  G.  Moul< 
ton.  The  RcT.  Urrberi  Fentin 
coarributci  a  cmiciim  of  T  B- 
dfkh'j  **  Tragedy  of  Judith," 
which  wa*  fiiil  ptcdurcd  it  the 
TcrflUidl  Theatre,  fio«ton,  in 
I90f  The  pUy  iddi  litilc  to 
Inoivledgc  of  the  Apocx7pha,  ici^ 
d<K«  not  luad  in  the  front  rank 
of  coetical  dramaa ;  hni  ihr  in^ 
trodticiian  of  the  lubject  thowi 
that  tbe  editof  of  the  ma^auDc 
ba«  no  with  to  Lmit  it*  raugc. 
Oiauccr*!  quiint  lud  pithy  «pi- 
tOiDf  o(  ihe  uine  iragtdy  11  aUo 
<|iioted  : 

But  lak    lepe  cf    ihc  dceth    of 
Obfern; 
Amidde  hii  hoit  he  dionke  lay 
a  t^ghi, 
With-Iene  hti  tint,  largt  ai  it  a 
bern. 
And  yit,  fof  al  hia  pooipc  and 
t\  hit  might, 
Judith,  a  wontnuA^  a«  he  la/  op- 
^igh^ 
SlepinjE,  Ml  heed  of  loioot,  and 
from  hit  icnie 
Fol  prively  the  stU   from  every 

And   with    hii    heed   unto    hlr 
lown  »he  vrcfitc. 

PaiticuUra  of  mcmbcrilup  of 


the  society  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr,  Peotiti,  Milton  Abbey, 
Dorvct. 

TiAHMCTioat    or     the    Hut- 
roKUstfiat    Natvaal    HuTOFtr 
Socirrr    ahv     Fittti      Ctva, 
edited   by  Joun    UoeKiKfON, 
F.L.S.  F.G.S.,  Sec,  Ray  Soc. 
Tol.  aiii,  part  t,  February  1907. 
(DuUu  ^  Co,,  37  Soiio  Squajc. 
Price,  41.  Gd-  oec.) 
Tbia  volume  coctaicii  a  record 
of   IncaJ   scientific:   wi>rV  ol    real 
vihjCt under laJcat  in  the  bt!n  iptrh, 
and    rcBfcta  credit    t^W^  on  the 
editor,  the  coniiibuiori,  And  the 
Mcicty,     It  cocioiai  matter  of  io- 
lereat  for  all  loTcr*  of  natural  hit' 
tory,  and  ahould  hare  a  wide  cir- 
culation.     The   addre*!  oi    the 
preudcDi,  Dr,  John  Moruon,  on 
Inorgaoic  Evolution  b,  it  mutt  be 
owned,  ambitioiu,  ai»d  ii  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  ihco;)  of  the  Um- 
veric  coiuideied  at  initter  tliiLn  a 
contiibution     10     knowledge    of 
IIcriford»hirc  i  but  it  ;i  a  valuable 
and  concite  ariicU   by  a   thinker 
v«-ho    11    not  only  auda<ioiu  but 
vrclt  informed.     The  notes  on  the 
biid»  obKived  in  Hcnfordihife  in 
1^5  «bow  one   apccic*  added  to 
\\xt    two  hundred    and    twenty- 
three    already    credited    10    (he 
couniy.aDd  thi^  Urant^ly  enough, . 
wai    Leich'i    foik-i4iled     petrel^ 
{Offoxo^t^Bts   //jH-crrAM),  a  apcci- 
men  of  whieh  waa  foLind  dead  in 
Caiiiobury  Park  Ute  in  the  T<*x*\ 
Mr,  Jame»  Sj\:iidcrV«  paper  odLl 
»  Witcbct'  BrooaV  viith  ilhu-} 
tEitioni,  i%  an  excellent  ciainple  of 
work  done  in  the  ipuit  of  Gilborc 
White,  who  Would,  indeed,  have 
recogai*cd  in   thji  Henfordihire 
Society  genuific  diiciplea  oE  hil 

OWD. 
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ThI     B»U,      BuCU     AMD      OlOH 
AkCHAOLOGICAL  JOVRItAL, 

edited    by    the    Rev.    P.    H. 
DiTCHriELD.     Vul.  xii.  No.  4, 
New     Seriei,      January     1907* 
(Elliot   Stock,  61    Patemoitcr 
Row.     Price,  i>.  6(L) 
The  leadiDg  fcAtore  of  the  cur- 
rent number  ii  the  fint  part  of  & 
piper    by  the  president   of    the 
•ociety,  Mr.  C.  £.  Keyier,  giTing 
an    architectural   account  of    the 
churcheft    of     Bnckland,    Hiuton 
Waldriit  and  Longworth.     The 

E^rtioD  now  published  deab  with 
uckland,  and  it  well  and  fully 
illustrated  from  photographic  A 
quaint  and  typical  epitaph  of  the 
leventeenth  century,  from  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Edward  Yate,  i« 
quoted.  The  following  linci  occur 
in  it: 

In  this  black  marble  that  each  aei 
may  finde 

White  and  faire  preaidenti  to  guide 
the  minde 

Men  women  know  remember 

The  Baronet  particularly  honored 
for 

Moral!  Economicall  Prudential 
Merit 

The  Ladic  reverenced  (or 

Stnctimoniou}  Zeale,  Humble  and 
Constant  Patience 

Abundant  Charitie,  and  Admir- 
able Justice 

Their  daughter  Etizabcth  (who 
died  a  Maydc 

Her  Parents  tyving) 

Belovde  admired  for 

Devouie,  chaste,  modest  and  dis- 
crete demeanour  and 

Fervent  Charitie, 

Excellent  people  truly,  if  the  epi- 
taph does  not  exaggerate.  But 
there  are  few  wOmen  of  the  pre- 


■ent  time  who  would  like  to  have 
Sanctimonloni  Zeale  attributed  to 
them  by  the  monumental  muon, 
Mr,  W.  H.  HtnAtD,  m  the  con- 
tinuation of  hia  paper  upon  Baulk- 
ing Church,  Bmihire,  mentiona 
the    second    recorded  fall  of    & 
meteor   in   Britain.     Thia  event 
took  place  on  Baulking  Green  on 
April  9,   i6z8.    A  rare  tract  to 
be  *een  in  the  Britiah  Muicum 
sets  forth  that  the  '*  thunder-bolt 
was  by  one  Mistiis  Greene  caused 
to  be  digged  up  out  of  the  ground, 
she  being  an  eye  witnetse,  amongtt 
many  other  of  the  minnei  of  the 
falling.     The  form  of  the  Stone 
is  three-sxjuare,  and  picked  in  the 
end ;  in  colour  outwardly  blmck- 
ifth,  somewhat  like  iron:  cniited 
over  with  that  bltcknene  lUmt 
the  thickneisc  of  a  shilling.  Within 
it  is  a  sort  of  a  gray  colour  mixed 
with  some  kind  of  miuerall,  shining 
like  small  pieces  of  glasae.     This 
stone  brake  in  the  fal :  The  whole 
peece  ii  in  weight  nineteen  ponndi 
and  a  halfe.     The  greater  pecce 
that     fell      off     weighcth     file 
pound,  which    with  other  small 
peeces  being  put  together,  maketh 
foure    and    twenty    pound    and 
better."     Mr  EmeitW.Dormer, 
in  the  continuation  of  his  paper 
on  Bisham  Abbey,  gives  some  de- 
tails   with    regard    to    the    fine 
tapestry  hapgiug  in  the  great  luU 
there.     Among  other  matter,  the 
number  contains  a  brief  icconnt 
of  the  work  of  the  Oxford  Ladie** 
Archaeological  and  Brass  Rubbing 
Society.     Some  of  the  more  frivo- 
lous readers  of   the  Gkntuuaii'i 
Macazini — if  such    there    be — 
may    wish  that  their  serranta  01 
office  boys  could  join  this  body  for 
the  sake  of  the  second  object  which 
it  inculcates. 
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TuffMcnoKi  or  tme  I^uckak 
FnLD  Clu>,  iQOf-1905.  VeL 
Tin.  Pari  ^^  (PKnted  for  ihr 
dub  bf  P,  Scrogie,  Ohitrfff 
PnnriDg  Worki,  Abcrd«n.) 
Thi*  TAluibk  volume  begini 
«a  cxhiuitivc  «nk1e  on 
'  T^lif  Flof  1  of  Rtkfhan^iii  Di*< 
itioa.  Origin  ind  Relationi  to 
I,"  h^  Profetwr  Trill.  F,R,S., 
the  Uniirtnity  of  Aberdeen, 
be  «riick  U  in  ledlty  in  excel- 
lent work  of  reference.  Mr.  W. 
J,  H.  SincUir  contribute!  a  paper 
OQ  ^-The  Weiiher  ind  CUmJitc  of 
Petertwad,"  The  Rev.  ].  Formt, 
in  deiUp^  with  "  PUce  Name*  In 
Loomajp,"  exnlaici  *'Til1yl(«ra  " 
widwnt  ^Tftctiltr,  but  cdmiu 
tOE&e  imceruimy  14  10  the  deriva- 
tion ot  "TyMkinook."  A  long 
Ai»d  T«ry  intcre«ttnf  paper  on 
"  John,  Sevenrh  Lord  Sioclairt 
CoTenaater  and  Royaliii/'  i> 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J,  A.  Fairlej^ 
oi  Edinbarjih  ;  with  it  i>  given  i 
faoimite  reproduction  of  ibc 
"Band  of  Lnion" — a  docum^nr 
very  instriictivc  ai  to  the  aiiirudc 
of  tbc  CovcDiatere  lowirdi  King 
Charles  1.  ai  a  cri:icA]  period. 
Th«t  Tcrie  in  Lighter  vein  vrai  nut 
diitasieful  lo  all  tfte  lupparirrt  of 
the  Covenant  ia  thown  by  certain 
vcnea  vrhieb  Mr,  Fairley  quore«. 
The  U»(  iianta  la  cnnom  and 
cluTaeteriatic  i 

Tbe  Douper  dogt  of  Abtrd<cne, 
la  fled  and  reighed  their  ankcn, 
TTicy  dnm  not   byde  into  \\tx 

tonne. 
To  feait  yc  Coreoaniera, 
They  l«ft  their  children  m^  their 

»yffe». 
To  reed  yare  reuelit  ultim. 
And   cncboM-ljrke  fled    for    tbeif 

liuei 
Unto  ye  lyle  ol  Fem<- 


The  allegation  again  It  Lord  Aboyne 
veoai  to  be  even  moire  ««Houf> 
Another  paper  of  great  imereit 
and  iniporlance  it  thai  contributed 
by  Dr.  P,  Gilc(.  of  Emmanuel 
College,    Cambridge,    Univertity 

Reader  in  ComparitiTc  Philology, 
on  '*  T^e  Making  of  Our  Mother 
Tongue.'*  It  ia  remaikable  to  hnd, 
from  one  of  the  qnotaiioni  in  thii 
irtidc,  that  in  1754,  a  Scottiih 
honor  addicted  to  aathorsbip,  who 
wai  reitdent  fn  l,oadoD,  made  hii 
cuEtomen  and  readcra  acquainted 
with  hit  addreuinvcrtcKcmingly 
»o  little  auited  to  the  age  and  die 
locality  : 

]  Ukewjie  t£l1  yon  by  thta  btJi 
That  I  do  liTC  qpo"  Toweifaill 
Hafd  by  the  hoTjte  o*  Robte  Mill, 

jnat  i'  the  nnik. 
Ye  canna*  mitt  when'erc  you  will, 

the  fign't  a  buik. 

Twt    AMTiQti^aT.      New    Series. 

Vol.  iii.    No.  3  ;  March    1907, 

(fitliot   Stock,    6a     PacemoAter 

Row.     Price  W.) 

Two  articlei  of  much  incereit 
in  the  current  anmbcr  arc  thai 
upon  ■*  Some  Sufiotk  Arrow- 
Heidi,*'  which  ii  iMnitrired,  and 
that  upon  "  The  Recent  KKovcry 
of  HucnaD  Remain)  at  Reading." 
The  ^aubject  of  the  latter  ia  very 
choroughJy  diicu»«cd.  'Ilic  ratted^ 
laneoDt  information  ii  ai  varied 
and  cxtenalvc  at  uaiuL 

Noo^   AKn  Qvcftita.      Saturday, 
March  9,    >9^-      [Atherznm 
Press  Bream'i  Buildtngt,  Chan- 
cery Lane,  £.  C.     Price  4d.} 
Thii  little  periodical,  whicb  Km 
now  readied  Nc.  167  of  ita  tenth 
•eriei,  it  alwayi  fnll  of  useful  matter^ 
Th«  proeat  number  con  taint  notaa 
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on  ''  Mildon  Recorda  ^nd  the 
Drama  "  and  "Legenda  on  Eog- 
liih    Gold    and     Silver    Coini" 


amoog  other  tht&gi.  The  "  Re- 
pliei'^  S^TC*  ■*  nivuil,  much  qnftint 
uid  nficommon  infornutioD. 


Qarden  ^h(otes 


It  it  Addison,  T  think,  who  asyi 

somewhere  that  he  looks  upon  the 
whole  countr7  in  Eptingtime  as  a 
spacious  garden,  and  reflects  on 
the  bounty  of  Providence  which 
has  made  the  most  pleasing  and 
moat  beautiful  objects  the  most 
ordinary  and  most  common. 

March  is  scarcely  the  month  in 
which  we  feel  this  to  be  quite 
Hue  of  the  world  at  large.  After 
the  were  winter  wc  have  had, 
and  the  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ciperienced  this  year,  spring 
is  late  in  coming  and  the  beauties 
of  wild  nature  are  mainly  confined 
now, 

"  Betwecne  Mershc  and  AvcriU 
When  spray  bcpinneth  to  spring/' 
to  the  lovely  sudden  colour  of  the 
elms  and  beeches  against  the  sky, 
the  living  purple  of  the  copses  in 
the  distance,  and  the  green  of  the 
hawthorn  hedges  bursting  into 
tiny  leaf.  All  the  green  lush 
things  starting  to  life  in  the 
ditches  hU  us  with  the  sense  of 
winter  past;  itill  in  the  main  it 
is  but  a  bare  windy  world  we  look 
on. 

In  oui  gardens,  however,  how 
true  it  is  that  ordinary  things  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  There 
can  scarcely  be  anything  more 
lovely  now  than  the  common 
crocus  flowering  in  the  grass — 
purple  and  white  and  yellow  flung 
lown  in  Icattered  handfuls  on  the 
turf  in  autnmn,  and  planted  where 
the^  fell. 


Tndeed  it  may  be  aaid  of  most 
of  OUT  early  spring  flowering  bulbi 
that  where  the  ground  has  been 
more  or  less  prepared  for  them  at 
first,  they  look  their  best  growing 
in  grass. 

There  can  be  no  comparison, 
for  instance,  between  inowdrop* 
flowering  on  bare  mould  In  the 
border,  and  the  same  nnmber  of 
bnlbs  springing  naturallj  from 
the  grass  in  lome  lunn/  open 
space. 

There  ii  all  the  gladnefi*  of  A 
happy  surprise  about  the  one, 
which  is  lacking  in  the  other,  and 
it  is  this  sense  of  surprise  and  jor- 
fulnesa  which  should  be  the  tey- 
note  of  a  spring  garden. 

It  is  said  that  after  long  illneaa 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  reviving 
life  in  the  convalescent  ii  the 
craving  for,  and  delight  in,  vifid 
colour,  and  this  craTing  teems  to 
wake  in  all  of  us  at  the  torn  of 
the  year,  after  the  grey  and  gloom 
of  winter-time  and  the  dullneil  of 
our  northern  skies. 

i\nd  wiih  what  little  troable 
can  this  instinct  in  us  be  latiaied. 

First  comes  the  toft  yellow  of 
the  little  winter  aconite,  then  the 
whitcncsa  of  the  snowdrop,  the 
blue  mist  of  the  squills,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  March  by  the  crowning 
gloiy  of  the  grass  for  colour — the 
crocuses. 

The  brilliant  faictj  of  thtM 
recalls  to  me  always  what  an  old 
man  once  said>  looking  at  them 
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tbit  W  trird  to  nmombcr  tbii 
iortXj  tif^K  co«ld  onlr  ^^  grimed 
to  hij  Qfl^clt}/  cyu  t^T«  oc  iour 
iim<ri  rnor^  at  the  mott^  md  to 
to  prbc  it  dottUf . 

Id  beds  tnd  botdcn  moft  of 
tlu  ttftf  flovrenag  pUaii  ire  Jovr 
j^rowin^  uid  aic  seen  (Q  Luits  iind 
clump*.  It  «ddt  grcitl/  lo  iKe 
cdcct  thty  make  if  tlie  bedi  ire 
carddly  pricked  over  ted  the  toil 
U%hi\j  iurr«d. 

Thci«  U  «lwjij'(  *  |rw  deal  of 
mbduh  to  be  remored,  old  «ialki 
tad  wiikercd  mulch  wh[cb  hive 
auTiTed  the  Febmtiy  rilni,  but 
it  is  aot  work  to  eotiuit  to  lui- 
AiUed  hiEhli.  A  cif«lc»  oi  too 
va^oKMt  prt>d  vritk  %  iork  sna^ 
Ml  de^itJi  lod  dcvcnictioci  to  (omo 
tarkd  treitQte.  It  ii  a  goo<i  pUn 
lo^vc  A  birrowloid  of  prepared 
■oil  bf  joa  ia  tiii>  car)f  tpriog 
de^aio^  bimI  to  git«  a  little  top 
dfcuing  totk«  root!  of  suchthtriff 
«  ma/  le^uire  it.  Froii  and  snovr 
btw  «  itte«ome  way  of  weminf  Ijr 
fODtiBg  plaoi«  out  of  tUc  gronrLdi 
tad  ft  little  limelj  car*  ia  liiii 
mpecl  will  uvc  ma  ay  a  fa  voa  rite. 

It  ofttn  happen*  tlut  maoy 
pU&tc  whick  Kcm  to  have  nir- 
viTfd  the  winter  dk  in  ait  an* 
aceouD table  wjy  ifttr  iK«  lint 
ipciog  •QMhine  has  started  them 
growifig.  A  lifht  pricking  of  the 
ground  roxtnd  ihem  inJ  a  little 
frcib  soil,  which  dctcii  ihc  4ctirc 
ilo^  from  irav«lLiDg  quite  to  eaiilr, 
ofun  belpt  them  ortf  i  oitical 
ttme. 

$Dai]»  ^n6.  tittgi  are  a  bitter 
tfia  at  tbia  tim?  of  year  when  all 
the   yonn^    thooli   of  h^rbaL^eoui 

ftaati  are  giowini;;  up.  itaJ  you 
nd,  ny,  yoor  ben  wd  n^wcit 
Urtspun  eaten  ofl  in  a  night, 
Thefc  U  ootbiag  for  it  but  to  go 


it   du^,  or  ID  thd  dukt  with  a 
lanteni  and  %\a\1  your  pivy. 

Wg  caaooi  hope  to  imiUM 
Shelley**  m^rcifcl  lidy  in  tb«  gaf-< 
den  ol  hi*  ilrcam.  She  carried 
ill  her  *'  UUiDg  intecti  aadsnaw* 
mgwormi"  in  an  IiidiaQ  ba^tt 
into  far-oC  woodt— a  method  re* 
<]uiriag  time.  I  do  not  Lbow 
whether  SheUey  bimKlf  wai  aa;* 
tbiflg  of  a  jcardeoer ;  he  wis  a  man 
vshQ  night  hate  really  wilked 
milei  with  hi*  morally  blameleta 
ttu^,  bnt  mo«t  of  ct  hav*  no 
qualm*  about  iilt  aed  water  or 
eren  more  mcrciWu  mcthodi, 

Mioy  plan*  ire  recommeftdtd 
lo  keep  idf  bJugt.  We  may  bribe 
them  ««<ih  potato  a  iid  orange  pod* 
or  dtigoit  them  with  loot.  Orange 
peel  I  really  hart  foaod  ol  much 
«ic,  bat  the  belt  and  moit  cer- 
tain, a*  wtJt  »  noat  fatiguing,  re- 
nedy  it  hind  picking. 

One  of  the  moit  charming 
fciurei  in  the  rock  gtfdon  thi> 
month  ii  provided  by  the  little 
dwarf  daflodiU.  A'- AffAidUJ  b,  I 
think,  oD«  oi  the  *wMt<atof  tbcm 
— a  tiny  inUBpet  daffodil,  no  ullsr 
thacL  I  iQdwdrop.  It  is  cqaally 
at  home  to  the  gran,  in  the  gar- 
den  borderland  on  the  rocl;ery,and 
planted  in  pott  tor  indoor  dccofi- 
tion  it  i»  Tcry  attractive. 

I  h*Tc  before  me,  on  the  table 
at  [  write,  athalbwpjD  of  cream* 
oiloared  poiteiy  filled  with  iheve 
Lttl«  yellow  dow<r«,  blooniRg 
gtOy.  They  are  planted  *itnply 
ia  fertiliied  fibre  and  left  prac 
tically  to  take  care  of  tbemielirei 
Udoortr  on  tlie  window-itll  of  aa 
ordinary  lining  roots.  X./MiiiieiMt 
it,  I  beltc^'e,  the  mtlleit  known 
diffodil.  and  h»  iti  home  ia 
i^pain. 

Many  of  theie  baby  daSodili 
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are,  howcrer,  mote  exictiog  Ji  to 
their  requircmcDtt  and  oeed  shel- 
tered luiiiiy  limarioTiA  aad  a  landj 
ftoil,  thongh  where  once  they  have 
reaUy  made  themielvei  «t  home 
they  will  flourish  undUturbed  for 
jeara, 

N.  Nanus,  which  blooma  freely  in 
Marcb,  is.  like  ^inimuj^  a  trumpet 
daffodil  of  a  Tery  lovely  yellow, 
and  !  hare  teen  groupt  of  these 
very  effectively  placed  on  rock- 
work,  puihing  their  way  throagh 
a  carpet  of  thyme. 

Sach  sorf ice -rooting  planta — 
thyme,  the  mossy  saiifrigcfl,  and 
the  aaadwoit» — make  excellent 
protection  for  most  of  these  small 
balbs,  which  can  be  safely  tmsted 
to  grow  into  the  light  through 
the  shelter  thus  afforded. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a 
garden  which  cannot  be  gathered 
from  is  no  garden  at  all.  This 
depends  more  on  the  owner  than 
the  garden,  1  fancy.  Some  one 
who  cared  for  gardening  very 
much  has  said  that  if  we  grudge 
picking  our  flowers  for  our  friends 
we  have  not  leamt  half  what  our 
flowers  teach  us.     Still  we  may 


sometime!  gndge  picking  too 
freely  in  the  springtime  and  be 
blanxdesa^  especially  from  those 
parts  of  the  guden  always  open  to 
view,  for  bulbs,  unlike  herbaceous 
plants,  do  not  yield  more  bounti- 
fully in  proportion  as  the  blossoms 
are  gathered. 

It  is  a  nsefo]  plan,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  spare,  to  plant 
common  bulbs  freely  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  A  wide  belt  of 
daffodils  makes  ■  very  good  divi- 
sion between  plots  of  vegetable 
ground,  and  ii  very  useful  for 
gathering  from,  both  for  house 
decoration  and  giving  away. 

I  know  one  kitchen  garden  that 
is  made  very  gay  in  »priugtime  by 
this  simple  arrangement.  There, 
between  ranks  of  early  »wn  peas 
and  beans,  dividing  carroti  from 
oniems,  or  bordering  potato  beds, 
grow  in  broad  lines  not  only  all 
the  stronger  bulbs  I-^nt  liliea  and 
narcissus  and  cottage  tulipa,  but 
irises,  polyanthuses,  wallflowen, 
and  pinks,  all  meant  to  be  gathered 
in  no  grudging  spirit  and  vnth  no 
niggard  hands. 

Mart  C  Cozhiad. 
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{Ji  is  the  tlesire  of  ihi  Edim  ihat  The  Gestlr- 
man's  Magazine  shuU  give  expression  iowidely 
varjinx  opiniom  on  importans  subjects  0/  consro^ 
V€rsy;  but  he  does  mt^  of  course^  idtntify  himself 
with  his  confri&utors  in  the  statement  of  their 
views.) 

THERE  ftn:  two  sidci  from  which  the  question  of 
the  poor  may  be  approached — the  ftide  of  the 
thcon^cr  and  chat  of  the  man  who  spcaiks  fi-om 
experience.  Of  course  the  <jue^tion  looks  different  from 
one  side  and  the  other.  The  man  who  views  it  from 
book  knowledge  and  from  general  considerations  is  apt 
CO  »<-e  the  question  in  terms  of  an  abe^tract  problem;  for 
him  it  is  a  matter  of  forces,  prcBcnting  them^lvcs  more 
or  less  perfectly  as  mcnCal  conceptions,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  like  the  x  and  ^  of  a  sum  in  algebra  or  the 
formula*  in  a  handbook  of  chemistry.  He  often  takes  a 
wide  view;  he  sees  causes  in  operation  and  effects  which 
must  followj  and  he  is  convinced  that  his  theory  is  right- 
What  he  too  *eIdom  sees,  even  if  he  is  a  man  of  sympathy, 
i«  the  drama  of  the  problem  ;  he  fail*  trt  reali^^  that  has 
theory  concerns  the  most  highly  Jcvctopcd  form  of  living 
matter,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  problem  are  not  merely 
statistical  and  economic^  but  vital  in  the  fidlest  sense  of 
that  word.  Anguish  and  aspiration,  passion,  aflfcction, 
ennoblement,  degradation,  with  every  attribute  of  mind, 
heart  and  soul — these,  each  xn&  all,  distinguish  the  qmcic 
human  being  from  the  dead  array  of  figures.  It  is  this 
force  of  life,  this  tragedy  and  comedy,  this  human  move- 
cccii— 2ti6^Apnl  '07  T 
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mcnt  which  governs  the  whole  question,  that  makes  the 
dry,  abstract  conclusions  of  the  theoriser  look  so  futile 
and  inept  to  the  man  whose  knowledge  comes  from  first- 
hand experience. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  people  with  theories  are  too 
often  people  who  have  missed  the  essence  of  the  whole 
matter^  it  is  also  true  that  the  man  whose  knowledge  is 
of  experience  only  is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  sympathy 
and  indignation,  to  "  lose  his  head  "  at  the  sight  of  indi* 
vidual  suffering  and  undeserved  want,  and  to  forget  the 
eternal  and  inexorable  forces  which  are  working  behind 
these  examples  of  *'  the  world's  wrong/'  Then  it  is  easy 
enough  to  demand  measures  of  immediate  alleviation 
which  will  prove  impossible  in  application  or  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

I  think  people  who  want  to  help  the  cause  of  the  poor 
should  avoid  the  extreme  on  each  side ;  they  shouU  not 
be  unduly  daunted  by  academic  theories,  or  believe  that 
abstract  considerations  and  groups  of  figures  can  solve  a 
problem  which  has  the  whole  of  human  nature  in  it;  and 
they  should  not  waste  their  energy  in  merely  denouncing 
evils  and  injustices  of  which  some  are  inherent  tn  the 
scheme  of  tht  universe  ;  they  should  busy  themselves  in 
remedying  the  others.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  propose 
in  this  article  either  to  appeal  to  statistics  or  to  accuse 
any  class  of  people  or  any  British  Government  of  being 
deliberate  and  malevolent  oppressors. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  given  thought  to  the  subject 
agrees  that  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  in  this  country  are 
divisible  into  three  classes.  First,  there  are  those  who 
are  in  steady  employment  at  a  fair  wage,  and  who,  though 
they  can  never  afford  for  themselves  the  luxuries  or  the 
comforts  of  the  wealthy,  are  able  to  make  some  provision 
for  old  age  and  for  times  of  stress  due  to  sickness,  excep- 
tionally slack  trade,  and  so  forth.  Secondly,  there  arc 
those  whose  employment  is  more  or  less  unstable,  it  may 
be  from  the  circumstances  of  their  occupation,  or  it  may 
be  from  faults  of  temperament,  or  lack  of  skill  or  applica- 
tion, or  want  of  opportunity  in  early  years.      This  class 
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contains  a  great  number  of  |icoptc  who  arc  neither  good 
nor  bad,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  treat  as  hopeless 
cases,  but  who  arc  often  enemies  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  There  arc  others  who,  in  their  misfortunes, 
arc  almost  entirely  the  victims  of  economic  conditions. 
Thirdly,  there  arc  those  who  we  inherently  Knd  or  who 
have  *'ganc  under*'  beyond  social  redemption.  It  is  this 
class  which  has  affixed  to  *'thc  poor"  as  a  whole  almost 
every  stigma  that  has  ever  been  unjustly  attached  to 
them- 

There  is  as  much  sclf-rcspcct — I  believe  there  is  more 
— CO  he  found  in  the  first  of  these  clashes  as  in  any  in  the 
country.  They  preserve,  too^  the  best  national  traditions 
of  iamily  life.  They  do  not  want  charity — in  the  usual 
ficnsc  of  doles — and  ii  is  only  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  misfortune  that  they  will  accept  it,  I'herc  is  no  fair 
reason  why  they  should  be  dependent  on  li  at  any  time. 
There  should  be  a  sj'stem  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Peasants'  Banks,  known  \n  many  Continental  countries, 
by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  loans  at  a  low 
rate  of  intercut  on  occasions  of  emergency.  If  they  arc 
disabled,  and  arc  not  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the 
Employers*  Li:ibility  Act,  they  should  receive  from  the 
State  a  pcnsioF^,  independent  of  old  sge,  which  should 
carry  no  lainl  of  pauperism  with  it.  Their  work  is,  after 
all|  the  chief  aa^l  of  this  cotmtry,  and  the  mcan«  by 
wluch  it  it  enabled  to  hold  its  [?lace  in  the  world,  and 
such  people  ought  To  he  treated  as  honoured  fighters  in 
the  industrial  campaign,  with  a  claim  upon  rhc  nation. 
The  best  assistance  which  can  be  given  to  them  in  normal 
circomstanccs  is  by  increase  of  opportunity.  Good  hou&e- 
room  at  moderate  rents,  fresh  air,  cheap  transit,  arc  among 
their  chief  rcqircmcnts.  Great  munidpatitics  arc  usefiit 
and  beneficent  in  so  far  as  they  provide  these-  When 
they  do  so,  theV  are  frc(|uently  denounced  by  the  Tifms 
and  other  papers  because  they  engage  In  "  municipal 
trading  " — as  if  that  were  a  crime. 

1  pass,  for  convenience  sake,  to  consideration  of  the 
third  class.     No  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  included  in 
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thifi  for  whom  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  social  salva- 
tion. But  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a  great  multitude 
whose  self-respect  and  self-control  are  gone.  I  will  not 
try  to  apportion  the  blame  for  this  ;  but  it  does  not  all 
rest,  as  a  rule,  on  the  people  themselves.  They  are  cases 
of  diseased  character.  They  will  not  work,  and  those 
who  take  the  modern  view  and  associate  mental  deteriora- 
tion with  physical  brain  deterioration  are  probably  right 
in  saying  that  they  cannot.  Gifts  are  wasted  upon  these 
people,  and  are  certain  to  be  misused.  It  is  little  short 
of  criminal  to  give  them  sums  of  money,  which  will  be 
spent  in  the  public*house  with  the  worst  possible  effect. 
They  have  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  arc  unfit 
to  regulate  their  own  lives  or  control  their  ^milics.  The 
only  thing  to  do  for  them  is  to  apply  a  healthy  compul- 
sion to  them.  They  ought  to  be  weeded  out  of  the 
community,  where  their  example  tempts  and  contaminates 
the  weaker  members  of  a  better  class.  They  are,  as  the 
Germans  have  discovered,  the  proper  inhabitants  of  State 
Labour  Colonies  ;  and  such  colonies  can  easily  be  rendered 
self-supporting. 

The  second  is  incomparably  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with  of  the  classes  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  here  the 
eye  of  practice  is  needed  no  less  than  the  eye  of  sympathy 
in  discriminating  between  the  permanently  helpless  and 
those  who  can  be  profitably  helped.  A  man  may  be 
demoralised  temporarily,  and  yet  be  capable  of  a  fresh ' 
start  to  good  purpose.  But  if  the  demoralisation  continues 
too  long,  the  man's  character  decays  beyond  redemption. 
And  what  is  the  general,  almost  the  universal,  cause  of 
demoralisation  among  working  people  ?  Want  of  em- 
ployment— I  say  it  unhesitatingly.  There  is  nothing 
that  experience  establishes  more  plainly.  Let  me  give  an 
example  of  the  worker  in  whom  the  process  has  begun^ 
but  in  whom  it  can  be  arrested.  A  few  days  ago  I  met 
in  a  'bus  a  man  whose  face  was  familiar  to  me.  He  was 
carrying  a  paper  parcel  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  not  sober. 
Presently  he  revealed  the  contents  of  the  parcel — a  great 
lump  of  raw  steak — and  told  me  the  story  of  its  purchase 
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**  I  done  nothin'  yesterday.  I  done  nothtn*  the  day 
betbrc  '*  (and  this  implies  cfiat  he  had  been  penniless  and 
practically  foodlcss),  *'aiid  to-day  I  earned  four  bob. 
I'm  goin' to  get  two  bags"  (half-gallons)  "o*  beer,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  a  bust  to-day.  it  it'^  the  last." 

"And  what  about  to-morrow  :*'  I  asked. 

*'  To-morrow's  got  to  do  the  same  as  yesterday  done," 

Now,  to  the  fastidious  mind  of  the  man  always  accus* 
turned  to  refinement  this  fcllow-bcing  would  probably 
appear  a  disgusting,  besotted,  hopeless  savage.  But  he 
wsa  not,  in  fact^  a  hopeless  case,  or  anything  approaching 
to  it ;  he  was  in  that  condition  of  incipient  despatr» 
brought  about  by  squelched  hupe  and  enforced  idleness, 
which  I  Can  only  describe  by  the  phrav  that  sticks  in  my 
mind  as  ^'doa't-carc-a-damishncss."  I  have  experienced 
it ;  so  would  any  man,  given  ihc  conditions. 

Let  mc  give  another  example^  of  a  ditTcrent  kind. 
Not  many  nights  ago  two  people — a  man  and  a  woman 
— came  to  my  door  to  ask  for  help.  The  man  had  a 
plausible  way  with  him  and  a  plausible  talc  to  tell.  At 
the  house  of  many  a  well-to-do  person  he  would  have 
received  a  dole.  But  to  one  who  knows  the  class  he  was 
plainly  a  humbug.  I  gave  him  nothing  but  the  direction 
to  the  casual  ward.  He  knew  he  had  been  fairly  recog- 
nised, and  he  went  off  without  resentment.  The  woman 
was  young  and  pretty,  and  had  u  child  in  her  arms.  She 
toJd  a  taic  of  a  Iiare,  foodless  home  ;  everything  at  the 
pawnbroker's  that  could  go  there.  I  am  sure  many  a 
wcll-mcaning  [wrson  would  have  looked  at  that  bonnic 
young  woman  with  the  gravest  suspicion  ;  she  was  not 
emaciated  and  did  not  seem  ill,  "The  usual  story,  and 
the  u*ual  chdd,"  they  would  have  said.  '*  Often  enough 
they  hire  the  wretched  children,  and  it  shouldn't  be 
allowed.  An  idle,  good  for-nothing  hussy."  Well,  I 
<Udn't  think  so.  Somehow  she  seemed  genuine.  My 
wife  went  to  her  home,  and  it  was  clean  as  a  place  could 
be.  Chapter  and  verse  were  given  for  her  story,  and  it 
Was  true.  Her  husband  had  fought  for  bread,  and  so  had 
she,  and  they  had  been  defeated,  for  the  time  ;  that  cruel 
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defeat  which  is  so  common  in  **  the  annits  of  the  poor." 
Is  it  marvellous  that  such  people,  worthy  as  they  arc  by 
nature,  become  the  prey  of  despair,  suifer  corruption  by 
despair,  drift  downward^  and  at  last  become  irredeem- 
able ?  1  repeat  that  the  utmost  care  is  needed  in 
discriminating  the  fit  in  this  class  from  the  unfits  and 
only  the  eye  of  experience  can  do  it- 

And  the  remedy?  Employment.  I  cannot  repeat  it 
too  often  or  stare  it  too  emphatically.  Regular  work  h 
the  best  safeguard  of  a  man's  character  ;  it  is  the  making 
of  him.  And  I  say  that  the  State  owes  these  men 
employment ;  St  b  the  first  duty  of  the  nation  to  give 
them  that  chance  of  a  decent  life.  The  employment 
necessarily  falls  under  two  hcads^that  provided  by  private 
enterprise  ant)  that  provided  by  public  works- 

In  conrcctinn  with  employment  to  be  derived  fn^m 
private  enierprisc,  a  great  Pcfonn  is  necessary.  Half  the 
**  out-of-works^'  arc  simply  men  in  the  wrong  place.  If 
ihe  great  problem  of  unemployment  is  ever  going  to  tw 
dealt  wiih  seriously*  the  first  step  must  be  to  find  out  not 
only  where  hands  an:  wanted  at  the  moment,  but  where 
hands  will  be  wanted  in  the  immciliate  ai^d  the  proximate 
future,  5o  that  men,  instead  of  rcmaimiig  in  districts 
where  there  is  no  opening  for  them,  and  increasing  the 
congestion  in  markets  alrc4dy  overfilled*  may  have  every 
inducement  to  draft  themselves  to  places  where  their 
labour  is  required.  Few  people  realise  to  what  an  extent 
labour  is  "  fluid  *' ;  how  it  flows,  quickly  and  quietly,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  it,  when  the  demand  is  known. 
Not  only  unmarried  men,  but  men  with  families,  move  in 
vast  numbers  annually  to  take  up  work  in  fresh  fields. 
But  at  present  there  is  too  much  drifting  without  intclli- 
;  ^nt  direction;  for  example^  from  the  villages  to  the 
towns,  where  people  vaguely  hope  to  obtain  work  at 
belter  wages.  What  \%  needed  is  that  employer*  should 
be  required  by  statute  to  supply  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as 
a  confidential  document,  a  statement  o(  their  probable 
absorption  of  labour  for  a  fixed  period ;  they  know 
whether  their  order  books  arc  full  or  not,  and  what  the 
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probabk  sfirinksgc  or  expansion  of  cmploymirnt  is  Ukdy 
to  be  in  their  uxw.  The  broad  rcsiiUa  o(  this  information, 
without  any  divulging  of  particulars  as  lo  inJividual 
firms,  should  he  mHile  accessible  through  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ao  thu  labour  might  be  directed  to  the  right 
channels;  and  ibcre  should  be  local  bureaux  to  which 
workmen  could  write  and  obtain  any  further  details  that 
could  be  given  without  violation  of  confidence. 

It  is  said  that  this  would  be  a  dangerous  attack  on  the 
proper  privacy  of  enterprise^  and  that  damaging  informa- 
tion would  t>c  supplied  as  to  the  status  and  intentions  of 
Urms  and  the  conditions  of  industries.  I'his  argument 
seems  to  mc  to  ignore  facts,  hicome-'tax  payers  have  to 
divulge  the  extent  and  char.-icter  of  their  means  to 
collectors  of  taxes,  and  personal  and  domestic  details  to 
the  census  officiab.  What  detriment  do  they  suffer? 
The  information  is  treated  as  secret^  though  the  sum- 
tnarised  3tatisrics  arc  published  ;  and  a  complaint  as  to 
breach  of  confidence  is  hardly  ever  heard.  But  in  any 
case  ihc  welfare  of  the  Stntc  is  the  highest  law,  and  it  is 
better  that  a  few  employers  should  run  the  risk  of  having 
come  particulars  divulged  which  they  prefer  to  conceal 
than  that  thousands  of  capable  working  men  should  be 
dragged  into  the  last  straits  of  poverty,  rendered  a  burden 
upon  charity  or  rates,  and  demoralised  to  the  perdition 
of  their  families  as  well  as  themwlvcs.  This  is  the  worst 
possible  system. 

In  the  matter  of  StaCe^iiled  works,  these  should  not 
be  '*  Relief  Works  "  pure  and  timple — a  means  of  pro- 
viding stn  outlet  for  labour,  and  that  only.  The  est4b- 
Ushmeiit  of  even  such  works  is  better  thin  the  creation 
of  a  great  da*.^  of  idle,  dole-supported  unemployed.  But 
many  works  could  be  undertaken  which,  though  infrcc- 
tuous  at  the  time  of  construction  and  completion,  would 
be  of  immense  future  utility  and  put  this  country  in  a 
poaitinn  of  much -needed  advantage  in  the  struggle  with 
Comm*-rcial  rivals.  There  are  great  work^  which  no 
industrial  company  would  be  found  to  undertake  because 
the  return  upon  outlay  must  be  lorg  deferred^  and  the 
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initial  expenditure  heavy;  but  the  State,  which  is  a 
trustee  for  the  nation's  future  as  well  as  guardian  of  its 
present  interests,  could  accomplish  them,  and  the  burden, 
distributed  over  the  whole  country,  would  hardly  be 
perceptible.  Some  of  our  shrewdest  rivals  have  shown 
themselves  alive  to  these  considerations.  Our  harbours 
and  estuaries  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  places  where 
such  works  could  be  usefully  commenced  ;  and  as  the 
labour  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  rough  and  heavy, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  supplying  loafers  with  a 
"  soft  job,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  drawing  away  from 
private  enterprise  the  labour  which  it  needs,  by  an  offer 
of  superior  attractions. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  recent  years  every 
class  in  the  community  has  awakened  to  the  truth  that 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  must  be  faced  and  solved. 
And  one  thing  is  certain — whatever  solution  the  nation 
may  ultimately  prefer,  nothing  satisfactory  will  be 
accomplished  by  doles,  however  well-intentioned  the 
givers  may  be,  and  nothing  satisfactory  will  be  accom- 
plished short  of  organising  employment  at  a  living  wage 
for  every  man  who  is  willing  to  do  a  fair  day*s  work. 

Will  Crooks. 


Henry  Fielding 


To  the  innumerable  readers  of  fiction  the  22nd  of 
this  present  month  of  April  is  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered, for  it  marks  the  bicentenary  of  the 
birth  of  him  whom  Scott  has  called  '*  the  father  of  the 
English  novel/' 

Henry  Fielding  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
the  elder  branch  being  represented  by  the  Earls  of 
Denbigh,  and  the  younger  branch  (to  which  the  novelist 
belonged)  by  the  Earls  of  Desmond-  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  Denbigh  branch  spells  the  name 
"  Feilding,'^  and  there  is  a  story  that  the  then  Earl  once 
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asked  Ficldiryf  why  be  spctt  his  ilifiercnlly.  *'  I  caariot 
tell,  my  lurd,  replied  ihe  novelist,  "  unless  it  be  that  my 
branch  of  the  family  was  the  first  that  learned  to  spell," 

Fielding  *s  father,  Edmund  Fielding,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Gould,  Knight,  of  Sharpham  Park, 
near  Glastonbury^  in  Somerset,  and  it  was  there,  on 
April  21,  J  707,  that  the  future  novelist  was  born,  Hi» 
early  education  was  entrusted  to  a  Mr.  Oliver,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Motcombe,  who  is 
faid  to  be  the  original  of  Parson  TruUibcr  in  ''Joseph 
Andrews/'  Later  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  but  his  career 
was  tK>t  in  any  way  distinguished,  and  on  leaving  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lcydcn  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law.  His 
iathcr,  who  had  become  a  widower,  married  again,  and 
probably  the  expense  of  a  second  family  was  the  cause 
of  his  failing  to  remit  to  his  son  the  money  ncces- 
sary  for  him  to  live  abroad.  Consequently  Henry  wot 
compelled  to  return  to  E:igland.  He  came  to  London 
about  the  end  of  1727  or  the  begiDmiig  of  1728,  being 
then  in  his  twefity-^rst  year. 

Fielding's  earliest  attempt  at  authorship  took  a  dra- 
matic form.  A  five-act  comedy  called  Love  in  Stvtral 
Maj^u^j^  an  evident  imitation  or  the  plays  of  Wycherley 
and  Coogrcvc,  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
probably  about  the  month  of  February  1728.  Thanks  to 
the  admirable  acting  of  Mr$.  Oldlield,  it  was  received 
with  some  applause,  and  ran  for  a  number  of  nights. 
His  next  work  was  T'/te  7tmpk  Ji^au^  again  in  imita- 
tion of  the  work&  of  the  Restoration  dramatists-  At  last, 
in  Th4  jluthor's  Fatct^  he  succeeded  in  writing  2  play 
more  suited  to  his  genius,  and,  purposely  discarding 
the  '*  wit-traps"  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  satirised 
the  fashions  and  follies  of  the  time.  His  mo«t  succeasfiU 
piece,  however,  was  the  burlesque  of  Tffm  Thumh^  first 
produced  at  the  tittle  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in 
1730,  and  in  the  following  year  again  performed  at  the 
tame  housr  with  three  acts  instead  of  two.  In  plan  it 
was  somewhat  similar  to  Buckingham's  Rehearsal^  and 
burlesqued  the  mannerisms  of  the  principal  tragic  writers 
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the  timt  at  which  that  play  left  them  to  that 
Tow  ThumbU  appearance.  It  is  aaJd  that  Swift 
declared  he  only  hughod  twice  in  his  life,  and  onct 
was  at  an  incident  in  rhi^  hurlc^uc.  The  Mo<k  Dn/or 
and  ITte  Mistr,  adaptations  of  Moliire's  l^  Mfdec'm 
malgri  lui  and  L'j'fuirc  irspcctivciy,  followed  ;  ITie  Mistr 
evoked  a  complimert  from  Voltaire 

All  ihc5c  plays,  howcvo-,  showed  signs  of  haste  and 

caixlcsiinevs  in  their  cDnstructiun^  and  it  is  evident  that 

FvJding,  whose  slender  means  were  totally  inadequate  for 

one  of  his  lavish  disposition  and  excravagaiit  tastes,  had 

produced   tbcm  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  woutd 

bring  in,  and  hid  therefore  passed   many  a  blemish  which 

he  would  otherwise  hare  removed.     As  his  rcUtirc  and 

jrictidty   critic,    Lady    Mary   Wortlcy    Montagu,    said» 

'  Fielding  would  have  thrown  many  into  the  fire  if  meat 

eould  have  been  got   without  money  or  money  without 

■teribbling/' 

^  In  the  spring  of  1735  he  married  Mis*  Charlotte 
Cradock,  one  of  three  sisters  who  lived  at  Sjdisbiirv-  His 
affection  and  regard  for  his  wife  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  hi*  heroines,  Sophia  Western 
and  Anielia^  arc  acknowledged  to  hare  her  for  their 
original.  For  a  few  months  after  his  marria^  he  lived 
at  Stowt:r,  where  he  resided  on  a  small  estate  inhcntcd 
from  his  mother.  His  wife  brought  him  l,\^^oo\  but  it 
is  quite  consistent  with  his  known  character  that  he 
should  not  for  long  be  able  to  live  as  a  country  gentle* 
man  on  an  income  of  j^aoo  a  year;  for>  to  quote  Lady 
Mary  again,  '*  He  n-ould  have  want«]  money  if  hi*  here- 
ditary Innds  had  been  as  extensive  as  his  imagination.** 
Fielding  returned  to  London,  and  all  his  means  were 
;ridtntly  not  exhausted,  for  he  was  able  to  rent  the 
icatrc  in  the  Maymarket,  where  he  produced  Tasquh,  M 
p.other  satire  on  contemporary  manners.  This  was  a  " 
treat  suceevv ;  it  ran  for  forty  nights,  and  probably  brought 
•iclding  more  profit  than  anything  he  had  yet  written- 
Bci^uel,  7^  HiitorUal  Rtgisur^  followed,  but  the  passing 
>f  a  Licensing  Act  closed   Fielding's  career  at  a  theatrical 
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minager.  Compelled  to  seek  annthcr  means  of  adding  to 
his  income,  and  having  to  support  a  wife  and  daughter,  he 
now,  tovFflrds  the  close  of  1737  (being  in  his  thirty-first 
year),  returned  to  the  8uJ>jcctof  his  early  studies,  the  law. 
On  November  i  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  "called"  on  June  lo^  1740*  choosing 
the  Western  Circuit  in  which  to  follow  hi*  new  profession. 
Between  these  dares  he  io}xn^  time  to  launch  the  Champion^ 
*  paper  similar  to  the  TasUr ;  it  appeared  on  Tuesdays, 
Thur3days>  and  Saturdays,  and  he  contributed  to  it  targclj, 
but  upon  his  being  "  called  "  he  severed  his  connection 
with  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  1741  he  was  occupied  in  the  com- 
position of  a  work  which  was  destined  Co  make  him 
ftnious.  This  was  '*Thc  History  of  the  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  andof  hJH  Friend  Mr  Abraham  Adams/' 
which  was  published  by  Andrew  Miliar  in  February 
1742.  ft  was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  novel  "  Pamela, 
Of  Virtue  Rewarded/'  the  work  of  Samud  Richardson, 
which  had  appeared  in  1740  and  had  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity.  The  best  character  in  the  book  is 
Undoubtedly  Parson  Adams^  whose  simplicity  and  honesty, 
good-nature  and  practical  Christianiry,  combine  to  make 
him  one  of  the:  most  lovable  priests  in  Uction,  Mra 
Slipslop  is  drawn  with  a  master-hand;  in  her  mistakes 
and  mutilations  of  the  King 'ft  English  slie  is  the  prototype 
of  Sheridan's  Mrs,  M^ilaprcp  and  Dickens*  Mrs,  Gamp> 
The  hero,  Joseph  Andrews,  is  finely  depicted,  but  the 
two  characters  before  mentioned  show  Fielding  at  his 
best.  As  in  a]l  his  works,  the  morality  of  the  book  is 
not  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  igc  was  one  whose  coarseness  has  been  made 
lamiliar  to  us  by  the  genius  of  IIo£;arth;  and  even  the 
pages  of  "Pamela,"  the  work  of  the  highly  virtuous 
Kichardson,  contain  incidents  and  scenes  which  seem 
unduly  *'  broad  "  to  the  reader  of  a  later  period.  The 
author  received  for  the  book  from  Andrew  Millar  the 
sum  of  jfiSj  I  ij.  Its  popularity  was  not  nearly  so 
great   as   that   of    "Pamela" — a    fact    which   no  doubt 
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afforded  Richardson  some  consolation  for  the  insult  to  his 
heroine. 

Late  in  the  same  year,  being  asked  by  a  ri^ng  young 
actor  for  a  new  play,  Fielding  produced  ?"Af  Wedding  Day  ; 
but  not  even  the  genius  of  Garrick  could  make  it  a 
success,  and  it  only  ran  for  six  nights. 

Three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies "  appeared  in  April 
■743t  whichj  amone  other  items,  contdned  the  satire 
"  A  Journey  from  tnis  World  to  the  Next  "  and  "  The 
History  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Mr,  Jonathan  Wild,  the 
Great,"  which  described  the  career  of  a  rc^ue  to  the 
gallows,  and  afforded  Fielding  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  humour  and  sarcasm  on  men  and  things. 

Nothing  of  importance  came  from  his  pen  till  1749, 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  During 
the  interval  he  appears  to  have  lived  under  most  harass- 
ing conditions.  He  lost  his  wife  soon  after  the  issue  of 
the  "  Miscellanies,"  and  for  a  time  he  was  so  prostrated 
by  grief  that  his  friends  feared  for  his  reason.  He  was 
in  a  poor  state  of  health,  and  his  old  enemy,  the  gout, 
greatly  hindered  him  in  his  travels  on  circuit.  In  1748 
(December)  we  find  him  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Westminster,  and  at  this  time  he  was  living  at  a 
house  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  the  previous  year. 

"The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling,"  was  pub- 
lished on  February  28,  1749,  by  Andrew  Millar,  in  nx 
volumes,  i2mo.  The  publisher  paid  Fielding  j^6oo  for 
it,  and  the  work  sold  so  well  that  Millar  sent  the  author 
a  further  ^^loo.  It  shows  in  many  ways  a  great  advance 
upon  his  earlier  novel,  **  Joseph  Andrews/*  and  its 
superlative  merits  have  been  recognised  by  such  diverse 
critics  as  Gibbon,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  Many  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
Fielding's  extraordinary  humour  and  insight.  He  stated 
fi-ankly  that  he  intended  to  adhere  to  nature  and  that  his 
characters  would  not  be  found  to  be  "  Models  of  Perfec- 
tion," since  he  had  never  happened  to  meet  with  those 
"  Faultless  Monsters."    Tom  Jones,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
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An  ideal  hero,  and  his  creator  has  with  some  justice  been 
charged  with  treating  his  hcro*»  Ur«e»  from  virtue  too 
leniently.  The  heroine,  So[>hi»  Western,  is  admirable, 
and  in  her  father.  Squire  Western,  we  have  the  most 
lifelike  picture  anywhere  preserved  oX  the  country 
gentleman  of  the  period.  The  novel  is  typical  of  Its 
author;  its  r*cy  scyle^  humour,  riaturalncss,  coarseness, 
and  ftensuatity  arc  an  exact  reflection  of  Fielding's 
character  and  known  views  of  life.  The  woric  has  been 
translated  into  t'rench^  German,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Rusdan^ 
Poltth,  and  Swedish,  In  1765  a  dramatised  version 
appeared  in  German,  and  in  1785  a  French  play  on  the 
subject  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais;  a  comic 
opera  founded  on  it  was  performed  at  Covcnt  Garden 
Theatre  in  17/^9,  and  another,  set  to  music  by  Phlltdorj 

E eared  in  Paris  in  1765-6. 
'ielding  rook  hi^  m:)gisterial  dunes  so  seriously  and 
olcd  his  eneroies  to  them  with  such  purpow  that  he 
dected  Chflirman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  in  his  new  capacity  he  performed  no  small 
service  in  establishing  some  law  and  order  in  the  Metro- 
polis, But  his  health  again  broke  down,  and  it  was 
possibly  due  to  his  enforced  inaction  that  he  found  time 
to  devote  to  literary  matters,  for,  in  addition  to  sundry 
legal  pamphlets,  he  was  able  co  publish,  through  Andrew 
Millar,  his  third  and  last  novel,  "Amelia,"  on  Decem- 
twr  19,  1751.  It  appeared  in  four  volumes,  izmo.  The 
work  bears  the  impress  of  Fielding's  more  mature  years, 
as  *' Joseph  Andrews"  does  of  his  youth  and  "Tom 
Jones"  or  his  prime.  It  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
latter,  but  upon  the  principal  character.  Amelia,  he  seems 
to  have  lavished  great  and  loving  care,  and  she  stands 
forth  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  heroic  women  in 
the  whole  realm  of  fiction.  The  second  edition  was 
issued  soon  after — a  tact  which  proves  the  book's  success; 
and  it  is  related  that  Dr  Johnson  was  so  delighted  with 
it  that  he  read  it  through  without  stopping. 

The  novelist's  health  became  so  bad  that  he  was  ordered 
to  Bath,  but  he  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  visit. 
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Compelled  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  he  chose  Lisbon, 
and  sailed  from  Rotherhithc  on  June  y>^  i754>  arriving 
after  many  delays  at  the  Portuguese  capital,  whore,  two 
months  later  (October  8),  he  died.  He  lies  in  the  Ei^lish 
cemetery  on  the  hillside  facing  the  Church  of  the 
Eatrelk. 

All  readers  of  modern  fiction  owe  Fielding  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  for  his  three  famous  novels  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  a  new  branch  of  English  literature,  and 
they  have  served  as  models  for  all  succeeding  works  of 
the  same  character.  He  had  the  coun^e  to  write  stories 
which  were  essentially  true  ;  and  the  weakness  of  English 
fiction  is  seen  not  where  his  example  has  been  followed, 
but  where  veracity  has  been  sacrificed  to  artificiality  in 
order  to  please  readers  of  narrow  judgment  and  jejune 
taste. 

Alfred  Inkley. 


Jn  April  Isle  of  England 

THERE  is  always  something  fascinating  to  the 
imagination  in  a  little  island.  You  can  explore 
it  and  take  possession  of  it,  know  and  love  it 
intimately,  shut  yourself  up  in  it,  and  from  its  bounds^ 
as  if  from  your  own  garden^gate  or  house-window,  look 
on  to  the  outer  world.  There  is  romance,  and  seclusion, 
and  mystery  about  it.  So  the  poets  felt  when  they  gave 
us  '*  the  island  valley  of  Avilion/'  the  enchanted  isle  of 
fair  ladies  in  Chaucer's  dream,  and  the  isle  of  Ariel 
and  Miranda.  There  are  names  on  the  map  almost  as 
enticing  as  those  in  poetry,  from  the  paradises  of  the 
Pacific  to  Skye  and  the  misty  Hebrides;  and  amongst 
them  all  there  is  none  more  delicious  in  its  own  sweet, 
quiet  way  than  the  Isie  of  Wight.  After  all  that  is  wild 
and  strange  and  magnificent  abroad,  the  traveller  comes 
back  with  a  leap  of  the  heart  to  the  eternally  childlike 
and  yet   richly  historic  loveliness   of  England.     There 
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arc  mcmoricfl  that  give  life  to  the  ancient  vUks  of  RanuJi 
ColonUts,  to  the  haunts  of  Tennyson  and  K cat s^  and  to 
the  caade  that  once  held  a  captiv<:  king  and  a  dying 
princess. 

At  no  season  ir  the  Garden  Ule  sweeter  than  in  the 
infancy  of  spring.  There  is  expectancy  in  the  atmoaphcrc. 
All  ;u-Dund  is  the  promucof  the  coming  Miy»  the  fairer 
daughter  of  this  fair  April  mother*  The  woods  arc  just 
beginning  to  burst  into  leaf,  but  a»  yet  the  leaves  are  not 
common  and  crowded.  The  eye  discovers  them  with 
pleasure.  Their  tints  and  shapes  u^e  still  uncertain^  and 
varv  from  yellow  lo  Srown,  from  silver  to  ti^nder,  downy 
pink-  Some  arc  crumpled  and  creased,  some  sttll  tightly 
folded,  and  some  just  peeping  out.  The  oaks  show  hard 
knobs  of  reddish  nrown,  the  thin  leaves  of  the  lime  flutter 
in  the  brec2c,  and  thr  chestnuts  arc  bursting  from  their 
coloured  sheaths.  Where  the  keen  cast  winds  blow  they 
arc  *hy  in  making  their  appearance  ;  but  inland,  deep 
in  amongst  the  turfy  hillSj  you  may  find  a  lovely  grove 
with  all  Ms.  foliage  newly  opened  and  glistening  yellow  in 
Chi:  sunlight.  In  Sliankhn  Chine  there  is  not  rnuch 
foliage  yet,  but  the  tall  trunks  and  trees  never  show  the 
bareness  of  winter.  Ivy  wreathes  everything  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight-  It  drapes  the  village  fountain  and  the  grey 
church,  the  old  manor  house  and  the  collage  porch.  It 
clothes  trunk  and  br.4nch  and  twig  in  the  Landslip  and 
makes  woodland  bowers.  It  decorates  fantastic  rocks 
with  sculptured  scrolls,  and  then  fiows  freely  over  the 
brighter  green  of  moss  and  young  grass. 

The  wildflowers  arc  in  their  first  pale  splendour,  in 
the  hedgerows,  under  budding  brumbies  and  woodbine 
and  hawthorn,  the  primrose  and  violet  and  a  few  stray 
dafi^xiils  find  shelter.  The  favourite  flower  of  April  is 
the  primrose.  Primroses  pcqi  up  from  the  midst  of  dark 
leaves  and  grass  in  the  chtnc-s ;  primroses  blow  in  the 
picturesque,  neglected  churchyard  of  Shanklin ;  chcy 
shine  by  pools  and  ditches  and  in  the  woods  and  copses, 
they  turn  meadow  and  bank  into  pale  geld.  On  the 
downs   there  arc  little  pink-and-whice  daisies^  and  the 
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cowslips  arc  beginning  to  lift  their  heads.  Multitudes  of 
golden  celandines  are  open.  There  are  wild  gardens  of 
violets  purpling  the  turf,  and  in  lonelier  spots  you  may 
find  the  white  violet.  But  rarest  and  fairest  of  all 
spring's  infants  is  the  wood  anemone.  For  this  flower 
you  must  search  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Not  far  from 
Shanklin  I  found  a  natural  garden  of  wood  anemones  in 
a  copse  on  a  sunny  bank.  Part  of  the  slope  was  cleared, 
and  part  was  a  tangle  of  twigs  of  hawthorn  and  wild  rose 
and  blackberry^  young  shoots  of  oak  and  nut-trees  that 
had  escaped  to  the  sun  and  the  air,  rejoicing  in  their  own 
audacity  in  bravir^  the  cutting  east  winds.  All  the 
cleared  ground  was  one  mass  oi  delicate  white  stars,  and 
in  the  thicket  there  were  tiny  fairy  tracks  leading  to  still 
lovelier  clusters  of  purest  white  among  scattered  primroses 
and  wet  moss. 

It  is  easy  to  ramble  about  this  island  without  exhausting 
oneself  Some  injudicious  enthu^ast  once  called  it  the 
Switzerland  of  England,  but  nowhere  is  there  either  the 
fatigue  or  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  mountains. 
There  is  only  a  playful,  baby  savagery  in  the  masses  of 
rock  in  the  Landslip  and  in  Blackgang  Chine  and  the 
precipices  of  Freshwater  Bay.  Behind  all  the  freaks  of 
wildness  there  is  something  gentle  and  soothing  to  the 
imagination.  The  Undercliff  blooms  like  the  grotto  of  a 
garden-  The  atmosphere  softens  every  outline  with  fine 
haze,  and  the  spring  sunlight  glistens  and  plays  gently  on 
the  ivy  and  moss  and  tall  trees  and  on  the  dazzUng  white 
walls  of  the  coast. 

Small  as  it  is,  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  no  lack  of  variety. 
The  villages  arc  quaint  and  old-fashioned.  One  of  the 
prettiest  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Godshill,  with  its  old 
church  on  a  knoll  and  the  cottages  clustering  around 
this  centre.  More  famous  is  the  old  village  of  Shanklin^ 
whose  group  of  cottages  is  an  ideal  in  thatch  and  clay 
and  woodwork  and  foliage.  A  walk  from  Shanklin 
through  the  Landslip  leads  one  in  an  hour  or  so  to 
Bonchurch,  where  the  walls  and  gardens  rise  in  three 
terraces  between  chfF  and  sea.    The  upper  town  is  formed 
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vilU-s   rmng    oui  of   banks  and   kno)]!i    of   smooth^ 
rimmed  grass  and  standing  in  gardens  o{  many-colou 
hyacinths    and    brilliant  anemones.     Thcac   gardens    arc 
^-overhung  by  the  clifT^  buc  even  the  rocks  and  Moncs  brcak^ 
^■oui  into  bloom  of  wallflower  and  rnaiigold.     In  the  lowcrj 
^  terrace,  in  a  deep  depression  bc]t>w  the  road.  Is  the  lictlc 
I     old    church   of  yellow  Moiie,  without   lower  or  steeple  ; 
I     and    still    lower     the    rough    beach    and    a    few   scas^idc 
cottages,      Vcntnor^   steep,   grey   Ventnor,   needs    to    be 
beheld  in  some  peculiar  aspect  to  save  it  from  seeming 
A  trifle   commonplace  after  Shanklin,   but  it  is  effective 
enough  if  you  sec  it,  as  I  have  done,  in  a  heavy  shower  J 
of  spring  min,  with  its  lights  twinkling  in  the  dusk  and^ 
the    dim    outline    of   the    sea    beyond.     Carisbrooke    is 
beautiful  in  itself^  but  the  mind  is  lured  away  from  the  J 
scenery    to     the    associations.     In     the    castle    grounds 
King    Charles    played    bowis   with    Oliver    Cromwell,   in 
whose  company — so  the  prison  diary  tells   u& — he  much 
delighted.     Here  he  made  his  vain  effort  to  escape  when 
the   loyalist  drum  beat,  and   the  word  was  given,  **  For 
God  and  the  King  ! "    Here  he  sat  hopeless  and  neglected  ; 
and   here  at  last  he  parted   from   hi^   children.     In   this 
room   the  girJ   princess  was   found  dead  on   the  Sunday., 
morning,  her  cheek  laid  on   the  Bible  that  had  Iwcn  het^ 
father's    last    gift.     The    human    pathos    of    that    story 
obscures  the  larger  constitutional  issues  involved,  and  in 
Cirisbrooke  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  a  Cavalier.  H 

Elsewhere  just  at  this  season  the  charm  of  spring 
scenery  thruscs  history  into  the  background.  It  \% 
enough  to  ramble  slowly  from  coast  to  coast  and  catch 
the  look  of  old  lichcned  tower  ^nd  church  wall,  thatched 
cottage  tViA.  ivied  manor  house,  streamler  and  pool, 
^knooth,  swelling  hills  and  broken  rocks.  The  views 
from  the  heights  are  charmingly  varied.  You  have 
below  yoti  one  seaside  village  after  another,  Ryde  an<X< 
Sandown  and  Shanklin,  and  the  curving  coast»  and^ 
farther  srill,  the  hazy  ntitlincs  of  England,  In  the 
misty  distance  you  may  sec  some  vessel  under  full 
canvas,  or  a  shadowy  sail,  or  the  black  line  of  a  rowing- 
ccai — aii6— April  '07  X 
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boat  tnd  the  white  vings  of  birds  abore  the  waves.  The 
whole  bndicapc  of  downs  and  woodUnd^  vozkj  chines 
and  old-fcshjoncd  villages  and  glittering  dtffi.  i»  set  in 
April  »ca%  incetantlr  varying  in  hue,  one  minute  blue* 
grey,  the  next  minute  flcclccd  with  purple,  now  grccn» 
sod  now  silvery,  and  then  again  neutnU<toncd  and  dim-  j 
looking  like  a  fallen  ctoui  And  o?er  all  is  a  ftir,  pale 
iky,  bolditig  white  films  of  cloud  and  black  phantoms  of 
spring  storms,  thin  mists  and  delicate  sunlight^  the  whole 
mormr^  atmosphere  of  the  poets*  April. 


Edith  Siailli  Grossmamm. 
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S  compared  with   chc  remarkably  brief  dedioitiona 
to  which  one   is  accu«omcd  in  modern    books, 
those    Ky\   mo«t  of  ihc   earlier  writers  appear  Co 
err  somewhat  on  the  aide  of  verbosity. 

Our  most  famous  authors  are  now  content  with  two  or 
three  lines*  or  with  none  at  all,  whcreafi  formerly  the 
dedication  was  often  a  work  in  itself.  For  instance, 
Mathew  Prior,  in  inscribing  his  *' Poems  on  Several 
Occa;^on»"  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lionel,  Earl  of 
Dor^t  and  Middlesex,  in  1718,  deemed  tc  n«cetsary  to 
set  aside  fourteen  aolid  folio  pages  for  the  purpose  and  even 
thcti  added  a  two-page  postscript.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  having  fir^it  apologised  for  making  use  of  his 
lordship's  nnme,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  **  You  are  a 
Judge  and  M/istcr  of  Polite  Learning;  A  Kricnd  and 
Patron  to  Mrn  of  letters  and  Merit ;  a  faithful  and  able 
Counsellor  to  Your  Prince ;  a  true  Patriot  to  your 
Countrjr  ;  an  Orriamcnl  and  Honor  to  the  Titles  You 
postess  ;  and  in  one  Word  a  worthy  son  to  the  Great  Earl 
of  Dorset/' 

He  then  proceeded  ta  write  at  some  length  and  in  com* 
limentary  terms  regarding  hit  lordship's  father,  and  we 
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gather  that  "a  Thousand  Ornaments  and  Grace*  met  in 
(he  com|w«ition  of  this  Great  Man,"  ar<i  that  "the 
Figure  of  His  BcKly  was  Strong,  Proportionahle  and 
Beautiful-  Hi«  Wit  was  Abundant.  Noble  and  Bold^atid 
was  like  d  Source  rising  from  the  Top  of  a  Mountain 
which  forced  its  own  way,  and  with  inexhaustible 
Supplies  delighted  and  enriched  the  Country  thro'  which 
it  passM" 

Kurthcrmore  he  asserted  that  **  his  very  Failings  had 
iheir  beauty,"  and  although  he  was  very  Mibject  to 
passion,  the  short  gusts  were  soon  over  and  served  only  to 
set  off  the  charms  of  his  temper  and  made  even  anger 
afit'ceable.  After  this  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  learn  from 
Mathew  Prior's  own  jtch  that  the  Earl  of  Dorset's  pet 
aversion  was  the  insinuation  of  a  flatterer. 

After  various  other  interesting  family  details  this 
lengthy  dedication  winds  up  with  a  deprccatorj*  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  "  and 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  their  author  may,  at  some 
future  date,  lay  some  pieces  of  a  very  different  nature 
at  his  lordship's  feel.  He  concludes  with  "I  am,  with 
all  Duty  and  respect.  My  Lord,  Your  Lordships  moat 
Obedient  and  most  Humble  Servant.  Mat  Prior/" 

Again,  in  1749,  Thomas  Newton,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bnstol,  In  presenting  to  the  world  his  edition  of  Milton's 
'*  Paradise  Lost,"  delivered  himself  of  a  ten-page  dedica- 
tory epistle,  inscribing  it  to  the  Earl  of  Bath.  "  I  scorn 
so  much  as  to  flatter  your  Lordship,'*  he  says,  and  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  do  so,  and  that  in  no  uncertain  fashion. 
"  You  have  so  much  a  finer  taste  than  other  great  men," 
he  remarks,  '*  and  you  are  so  much  a  finer  writer  in 
poetry  as  well  as  in  prose.  Your  writings  arc  very  well 
known  to  the  world  and  have  long  been  in  everybodys 
hands  and  read  with  universal  delight"  Afterwards  he 
takes  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  his  lordship's  great 
abilities,  his  good  nature,  his  generosity,  his  wisdom,  hb 
foresight,  his  magnanimity,  his  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
his  disinterestedness,  bis  humane  and  compassionate 
temper,  his  uncommon  knowledge,  his  extensive  genius. 
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his  easy  wit  and  flowing  conversation,  so  that,  on  tM 
whole,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  sec  exactly  where  Thomas 
Newton's  alleged  scorn  of  flattery  appears. 

Of  course,  in  those  earlier  days  of  book  puUl^hlng  the 
dedication  was  a  matter  of"  no  little  importance,  it  being 
inscribed  to  the  author's  fatron^  who  usually  undercook 
to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  the  character  of 
thi^  very  necessary  person  ts  painted  in  glowing  terms. 

Some  authors  were  decidedly  prodigal  in  tiic  number  of 
their  epistles  dedicator)-,  as  was  Sir  Balthazar  Gertner^  who 
gave  forty-two  of  them  to  his  "  Counsel  to  BuildcrsL"  In 
fact  they  take  up  half  the  book.  The  Italian  Dmi  in  his 
collection  of  letters  entitled  '*  La  Libraria  "  dedicated  each 
separate  letter  to  a  different  person,  and  then  added  another 
dedication  for  the  volume  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  t 
book  which  consists  of  but  forty-five  pages  is  in^nbed  to 
over  twenty  individuals.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  astute  Doni  secured  a  like  number  of  patrons,  so 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  work  was  a 
financial  success. 

Politi,  who  published  at  Rome  in  1 75 1  the  "  Marcyro- 
logium  Romanum,"  managed  10  cap  even  DonTs  effort  in 
this  direction,  for  the  365  days  of  the  year  in  this 
**  Martyrology"'  have  each  a  special  dedication. 

Another  enterprising  author  went  to  the  length  of 
having  a  large  numlK:r  of  dttferent  dedications  printed 
for  his  book,  inscriUng  each  to  a  famous  and  wcahhy 
man.  When  ihe  volumes  were  bound  ic  is  safe  to  conclude 
(hat  cdch  copy  found  its  way  into  the  right  hands.  Sad 
10  relate,  the  success  of  the  scheme  is  not  chronicled. 

The  jihnA^eoIogy  of  the  cirly  dedication  is  fretjuently 
quaint,  the  prcv;tiling  ihenie  being  u*«ually  the  exceeding 
grc4tne»«  and  nubic  character  of  the  dcdicitec  and  the 
abject  unwurthities:^  of  che  dedicator.  A  good  example 
b  10  be  found  in  "The  Interpreter,"  published  in  1658 
by  John  Cowell^  Dcctor,  sometime  tlic  King's  Majesties 
professor  of  tht:  Civil  I^w.  Cowcll  inscribed  his  work 
Im    Reverend    i'iihL-r    in    God,   his   Especial    Good 
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>rd,  the  I-ord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primalc  and' 
Metropolitan  ot  liiigland.  Thus  he  unburdens  himself: 
"After  long  deliberation,  I  hardly  induce  myself  to  crave 
your  gracious  protection  towards  this  simple  work,  valuing 
tt  at  so  low  a  price,  as  1  think  it  hardly  worth  the  respect 
of  any  great  man,  much  less  the  favourable  aspect  of  so 
honourable  a  personage,"  After  a  good  deal  more  in  a 
similar  strain  he  declares :  *'  All  1  crave  at  your  Grace's 
bands,  is  patience  and  pardon  for  this  enterprise,  with  the 
continuance  of  tbosc  your  many  favours,  that  hitherto  to 
my  great  comfort  I  have  enjoyed/' 

Another  author  who  was  apparently  overwhelmed  by 
his  own  shortcomings  was  "  Philanactophil,"  who  in  1624 
mvc  to  the  world  his  "  Nero  Cxsar  or  Monarchic 
Depraved."  dedicated  to  **  My  Noble,  my  gracious 
Lord,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Admirai,"  The 
following  excerpt  is  tjuite  a  masterpiece  in  its  way, 
although  its  meaning  is  obscure  in  parts :  "High 
and  mightie  Lord,  in  my  so  much  unworthinesse,  and 
inability  to  deserve  (for  what  a  norhing  is  my  greatest 
somewhat?)  it  can  be  little,  that  1  should  profess  myself 
your  lordships.  Ncvcrchclcss  seeing  the  truth  15  so,  I 
willingly  obey  the  conscience,  and  accordingly  write 
myself  up  to  the  world,  the  most  humblte  devoted^  Your 
Graces,  Philanactophil/*  |M 

It  is  perhaps  only  fitting  that  "  Hymen's  Pneludia  ;  or" 
Love's  Master-Piece"  should  be  dedicated  to  a  lady;  and 
this  is  the  case  in  Robert  Lovcday's  translation  of  this 
work  from  the  French,  dated  1736.  And  right  gallantly 
is  it  addrc^cd  as  follows  to  the  Kighi  Honourable,  Ilis 
-Ever  Honoured  Lady,  the  Lady  Clinton  :  ^ 

At  nch  itmci  av  your  silent  authority  nTv  me  have  to  wtnt  better 
'  cmploymcnip  Ui]»  tijilc  (that  now  bcgf  to  live  a  shrub  under  thc^cure 
tlude  ol  your  pationigc)  wai  tinn'd  imo  t^n^Uth,  «Dd  rhoagh,  not  to 
CQoJct*  the  pro  limp  I  ion,  be  to  idd  to  it,  yet  its  bciiif;  born  vx  youi 
iOEi&urt  MTTJcc,  bi<lt  me  hop«  it  Icfit  radcnc»,  t)im  to  itrow  ittcU  at 
^or  feet,  thio  to  ditcUini  the  privilege  of  being  yours,  Mtdao,  1 
tm  not  ijporint  (if  you  dciccad  to  the  pc^uiil  of  tM«  humble  T07)  ihat 
JDD  roa<t  force  your  sublime  ilioughlt  (vrhi<h  uiqjH^'  fly  »i  i^v  qu»r- 
ric*)  10  a  itoopn^,     Bui  j»  the  >ud  (whoi*  ibeckarcit  Emblcn  ol 
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your  Virtues)  when  motrnted  to  lui  meiidap,  dod  not  dUdain  to  Itx^ 
dovrnward»,  so  if  70Q  vouchBafc  to  let  fall  the  1>eaiiis  of  a  smile  upoa 
thi*  piece  and  bid  it  live,  how  unkindly  othen  may  nae  it,  shall  never 
be  placed  among  the  fears  of.  Madam,  Your  Honour's  moat  Humble, 
and  ever  Obedient  Servant,  Lovcday. 

Loveday's  dedication  being  appropriately  chivalrous,  it 
may  not  unf^rly  be  expected  that  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  his  *'  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying  "  should  be 
correspondingly  dismal,  as  indeed  it  is.  The  worthy 
divine  thus  addressed  Richard  Earl  of  Carbery  ;  "  My 
Lord  I  am  treating  your  Lordship  as  a  Roman  Gentleman 
did  Saint  Augustine  and  his  mother-  I  shall  entertwi 
you  in  a  charnel  house  and  carry  your  meditations  a 
while  into  the  chambers  of  death,  where  you  shall  find 
the  rooms  dressed  up  with  melancholy  arts,"  Fifteen 
pages  of  very  small  type  are  required  to  do  justice  to  this 
gloomy  example. 

The  author  of  a  curious  little  book,  **The  Repertoire 
of  Records/'  published  in  1631,  who  signs  himself  "Sub 
rostro  Cyconie,"  seems  to  have  found  himself  in  an  extra- 
ordinary difficulty.  He  had  a  patron  for  his  work,  but, 
strangely  enough,  he  had  no  idea  who  he  was.  He  does 
not  explain  how  this  happened,  but  he  solves  the  problem 
of  his  dedication  by  giving  it  in  verse  **  To  the  Unknown 
Patron;' 

This  work  I  did  intend  to  Mercury 

Before  his  wings  were  tick,  and  he  could  flj. 

But  now  the  Gods  incensed,  all  together 

Have  layd  diseases  upon  every  feather; 

(Alas)  he  cannot  raise  himself  not  carry 

His  plumea,  as  does  the  rest  of  all  the  Ayrie; 

But  is  retired  to  some  shady  grove 

To  hide  him  from  the  great  incensed  Jove, 

And  where  to  £nd  my  Patron  to  deliver 

This  littk  work  of  mine,  I  know  not,  neither 

If  he  were  found  (and  no  discretion  loit) 

This  title  might  offend  him,  or  me  most. 

Now  all  ye  Godi  beare  witneGS^  1  intend 

Onely  to  shew  a  bounden  thankful!  mind 

Unto  this  Mercurie,  by  whose  quick  fire 

My  Muse,  being  lately  wounded,  did  respire. 

Judge  Hearens,  and  vouchsafe  me  oncly  thu 

Whtti  well  intended  be  not  tooke  amissc. 
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And  Now  Koc  on  my  Bookc  2nd  i^k  jhott 
Till  tling  liau  found  ihii  unknown  I'^iro^  oat; 
Aod  tell  Mm  ihoii  cun'Bt  from  an  uokoowo  friend 
WlxhAG  liQvc^i  a,  Circle,  rounJ^  without  i&  cod. 
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There  is  a  scarce  little  volume  dealing  with  the  virtue 
of  Charles  1.,  in  which  (Occurs  a  singular  specimen  of 
ihc  dedicatory  address.  This  work  is  **  Veritas  Inconcussa, 
or,  A  most  certain  Truth  asserted  that  King  Charles  the 
First,  was  no  Man  of  Blood,  but  a  Martyr  for  his 
People/"  published  by  Mr.  Fabian  Philipps  in  1660.  It 
is  inscribed  in  the  somewhat  fervid  language  of  the  times 
to  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  King  Charles  IL,  and 
the  following  extract  is  quoted  from  it ;  J 

It  luvifig  b«rn  the  Ordo  qui»tlDni»,  or  too  much  a  Queatioo, 
betwiit  T-our  Roval  Faihcr  and  h^i  rarhamrtic  10  whom  the  ixn  of  our 
hte  Cxnl  Wara  ^inU  mitcri?!,  with  the  bloody  jcd  horrid  cosicqucac«t 

iLciCCtf,  did  Icluu^,  ihvugli  vtilliuui  quoiivu  He  wm  in  t]i>  wAjr  guilty 
of  it,  but  uraa  a  Miri^-r  ind  tu^ercd  in  it,  jnd  the  guilt  and  prnfii  of 
that  grtat  irti  crytnf;  lin  bcmi-  to  hiUld  and  rivltcd  id  the  promoters 
thereof,  bteonae  10  be  ihc  ioicrc^r  of  a  grc*t  pan  of  the  f  jclioo  or 
people  and  to  be  mi^cilled  I'ictf,  Keligioa,  good  aSectioQ  and  ^odLU^ 
not  it»eH  lud  jrct  aticb  a»  a  Leproiie  to  ttioie  lliit  were  motfc  wldi«4|H 
than  th<  COV01O111  hui  unbloody  G«hazi,  ind  if  Cod  tn  hU  mercy  do^ 
not  cleaotc  chtEii  from  ic,  will  trinsmic  it  mth  jn  impenitfincf  to 
booie  to  ihcir  poiicriiiei.  The  tnauing  vindicaiior  of  your  Royal 
father  miy,  if  publiqueljr  ov^ncd  under  yovr  Majestic*  graciooi 
Pauonige,  be  tnatiumeuiU  m  the  cofivictbii  and  convcniiijf  vf  oiuiy 
of  ihoM  miigajdf<l  zcaloti  and  Uiriving  linncit  aad  rcUate  them  ouc  of 
the  prison*  oi  that  lelf-conceiteJam  and  opimanret*  wherein  Sttao 
hath  cnnnin^ly  lodged  their  deluded  Souls,  making  tliem  bclkre  that 
they  are  in  the  Churchway  10  Heaven  when  ihey  are  bat  going  dowm 
^_^to  the  place  of  everlasting  btirningi,  ^_ 

^V  After  concluding  his  address  to  his  Majesty  Mr.  Fat^aiH 
Fhilipps  was  at  some  pains  10  add  a  few  supplementar]^ 
pages  for  the  benefit  of  one  Henry  Bell.  This  person, 
\l  appears^  was  a  printer,  who  had  takcp  an  opportunity 
ta  pirate  Mr.  Philipps'i  book  and  place  an  edition  on 
the  market  simultaneously  with  him.  The  outraged 
author  thus  gave  veni  to  his  feelings  :  ^ 
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Henry   Bell,   you  might  hive  eonieotcd  younelf  with  lh«t   unjust 

Uberty  taken  b>-  »ome  printeri  and  boobellers  m  abucms  of  Authors, 

^aden  and  People  by  a  faUc  impoittton  cE  names,  md  many  counter* 


J 
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feit  pieces  and  acting  of  one  thing  for  another  which  in  the  want  and 
abflencc  of  the  good  and  Klndlf  Government  of  England  and  a  Court 
of  S  tar-Chamber,  our  late  nnntlj  and  licencioni  Times  allowed  7011. 
And  not  have  done  that  which  70a.  or  he,  which  confederated  with 
70U  (for  yon  said  there  was  a  Citizen  which  went  a  share  with  70a) 
have  adventured  to  do  unto  me  hy  printing  my  book  and  calling  it 
your  own«  thereby  ezceedtog  them  all  in  viliany.  For  though  yon 
acknowledged  to  me  and  Mr.  Newcomb  the  printer  that  you  were  not 
the  author  of  it  and  understood  not  Latine  and  that  other  men  of  your 
trade  can  tell  that  you  uaderstood  go  little  of  English,  as  that  you  were 
formerly  only  a  Press-man  and  had  not  abilities  enough  to  be  a  Com- 
positor ;  yet  you  could  have  the  impudence  in  the  printing  and  pabliih- 
ing  of  my  book,  to  leave  out  half  the  Title  and  make  tome  additional 
title  of  your  own  or  some  other  man's  composing  and  dedicate  it  to 
his  Majesty  as  a  miie  of  Tour  loyalty  and  say  that  U  was  wrintn  iu  tU 
midst  of  his  and  our  safferingj,  and  to  make  the  book  and  price  the  bigger 
you  had  bound  up  with  it  a  list,  very  often  before  printed,  of  the 
names  of  the  late  Kings  Tryen,  yet,  adding  to  that  also  as  short  hi>* 
tory,  as  you  call  it,  of  his  now  Royal  Majesty  Charles  the  Second,  you 
are  found  in  the  beginning  thereof  to  use  these  words.  Havings  Z  i^, 
sttffidentlj  cleared  his  late  Royal  Majesty  Jhm  that  execrable  sin  of  ifiW 
guiltiness.  When  you  come  to  mention  the  King's  escape  out  of 
England  after  Worcester,  yon  have  stolen  out  of  Mr,  James  Daviei  the 
Author  of  the  History  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  King  Charles  the 
Second,  more  than  seven  whole  pages  with  scarce  four  or  five  words 
different.  You  have,  as  all  men  may  perceive,  inforced  me  to  bestow 
this  Epistle  upon  you,  wherein  doing  myself  right,  I  shall  do  you  no 
wrong  to  give  notice  to  the  world,  what  a  Lurcher,  a  Kite^  and  a 
Filchfr  of  other  men's  labours  you  are.  You  may  now  measure  your 
shadow  and  see  how  much  bigger  this  your  doughty  exploit  hath  made 
it  and  are  onely  to  thank  yourself  for,  being  thus  exposed  to  a  naked 
view^  and  if  you  are  capable  of  any  blushing,  may  be  ashamed  of  it^ 
and  forbear  to  walk  any  more  in  the  sinful  paths  of  those  men  of  your 
trade  who,  being  to  Schollers  like  thoae  foul  and  Ravenous  birds  the 
Harpies,  do  so  abuse,  pollute  and  stain  all  learning,  as  no  man  knows 
how  to  write  without  being  grossly  abused  or  cheated  and  he  which  ii 
the  careful  and  painful  Author  of  a  book  shall  be  in  danger  to  have  it 
transposed  or  owned  when  and  by  whomsoever  a  nanghty  and 
Jugling  Printer  pleaseth  j  which  calh  for  a  speedy  remedy  aa  wdl 
as  punishment  in  part  whereof  you  and  your  fellow  Gipaiei  roaj 
receive  this  animadversion,  until  a  more  smart  and  legal  one  may  be 
provided  for  you. 

Another  book  which  was  published  about  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Philipps's  and  had  a  curious  dedication  was 
the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Dr,  CastelL  It  was  issued  during 
the  Protectorate,  and  as  Oliver    Cromwell  allowed  tl^ 
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paper  used  in  printing  it  to  be  imported  free  of  daty,  it 
WAS  thanlcfully  dedicated  to  him.  It  had  not  long  made 
its  appearance  before  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne. 
This  created  an  embarrassing  ^tuation,  and  after  the 
Restoration  the  first  dcdiation  was  suppreascd,  one  being 
substituted  in  which  the  name  of  Cromwell  was  c:irefully 
omitted.  The  republicdn  and  royal  copies  are  well  known 
to  book  collectors-     The  former  are  more  in  demand. 

Our  last  example  may  well  be  chosen  from  among  the 
dedications  ironic,  of  which  unc  is  prefixed  to  "The 
Pardon's  Counsellor."  Sir  Simon  Deggc  inscribed  this 
work  to  Biivhop  Woods  of  Lichfield,  complimenting  him 
on  having  restored  a  church  which  had  been  demolished 
during  the  civil  war.  This,  at  the  timc^  Woods  had  not 
done,  hut,  much  against  his  will,  it  is  said,  he  took  the 
hint  and  rebuilt  the  edifice. 

J.  Sydney  Boot. 


c^  Ti^mbh  in  the  Ahruzzi 

11— SCAN  NO 

SCANNO  was  certainly  the  most  interesting  place  I 
visited  in  the  Abruzzi.  Others  may  exist  equally 
attractive  ;  but  limitations  of  time  and  of  weather, 
of  enterprise  and  of  pence,  prevented  mc  from  discovering 
them.  I  had,  however,  learned  from  some  book  or  person 
that  Scanno  had  fine  scenery.  Vaguely  1  wandered  forth 
into  the  wilderness  for  to  sec- 

An  early  train  from  Sulmona  took  me  to  the  wayside 
station  of  Anvcrsa,  There  I  climbed  to  the  box-scat  of  a 
crazy  diligence.  It  was  drawn  by  three  small  black 
horses,  their  harness  tied  together  with  string  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  odd  little  tufts  of  fur.  It 
took  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  the  three  passengers 
and  the  half-dozen  post-bags  stowed  away  in  the  convey- 
ance. At  last  the  postman  "driver  cumbered  to  his  perch, 
cracked  his  whip  mightily,  and  wc  were  ofF^  lumbering 
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and  shambling  along  an  excellent  road  constructed  some 
fifteen  years  ago.  Formerly  Sc^nno  w^  connected  with 
the  world  only  by  a  mule-path  skirting  the  river 
Sagittario>  The  postman  described  it  as  an  intolerably 
dangerous  route^  wandering  among  precipices,  hanging 
over  the  bottomless  abyss,  overwhelmed  by  avalanches 
and  inundatiqns.  Even  on  the  new  road  he  seemed 
apprehensive  of  wolves  and  brigands^  and  carried  a 
revolver.  I  looked  eagerly  for  these  interesting  enemies  ; 
but,  alas  1  even  at  Scanno  adventures  have  become  rare  as 
the  visits  of  angels. 

The  landscape  began  to  be  beautiful  at  once.  Anversa 
the  town,  three  miles  from  its  station — the  scene  of 
d'Annunzio*s  Fiaccola  soiio  it  Moggio — nestles  in  a  nook 
of  barren  mountains,  which,  in  the  morning  light,  show 
all  the  most  delicate  shades  of  violet  and  blue-  White 
clouds  float  dreamily  about  their  summits.  Great 
Maiella  towers  behind.  Anversa  itself  is  dark,  irregular^ 
frowning,  with  walls  and  towers  and  castles  unchanged 
since  the  thirteenth  century. 

Having  delivered  the  post-bag — clearly  the  great  event 
of  the  day  at  Anversa — we  rolled  on  again,  ascending  the 
valley  of  the  Sagittario  between  strange-shaped  perpendi- 
cular mountains  : 

Antres  Tast  and  deserU  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heada  touch  heaven. 

We  saw  the  village  of  Castro  Valva  on  the  top  of  a 
mighty  rock,  approached  by  a  staircase  up  which  girls 
and  elderly  women,  all  heavily  burdened,  were  tripping 
lightly  as  things  of  air.  The  surrounding  desolation  was 
appalling.  We  passed  through  gorges  never  reached  even 
by  the  midday  sun-  We  saw  immense  boulders,  detached 
from  the  mountain-tops  and  strewn  about  the  valley  by 
some  Titan  hand.  Presently  we  skirted  two  or  three 
pools^  recently  formed,  in  which  a  few  withered  trees 
were  rotting*  Then  wc  saw  a  lonely  pilgrimage  church 
reached  by  a  plank  spanning  the  Sagittario  \  and  the  village 
of  Villa  LagO}  from  the  lowest  tier  of  whose  grim  and 
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windowlcss  houses  a  ptumb-linc  would  drq)  clean  info 
the  river  a  thousand  feet  below, 

^ut  at  last  wc  rtached  the  Lake  of  Scanno,  a  beautiful 
expanse  surrounded  by  cheat nut-trccs,  and  mcrrv'  with  the 
voices  of  children.  The  spirits  of  the  i-tcic  horses,  of  the 
postman,  and  bis  child  lieutenant  visibly  revived-  Wc 
ascended  for  another  two  miles,  wound  round  the  head 
of  the  goi^c,  crossed  the  river,  descended  a  iiltle,  and 
were  deposited  at  the  door  of  a  church.  Below,  on  our 
right,  the  (own  of  Scanno  crawled  down  the  mountain. 
No  other  road  approaches  it-  On  every  other  wde  il  is 
walled,  and  egress  to  the  mountajn-]>aths  is  through 
mediarval  gate;*. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  1  was  hungry ;  cold,  too,  for 
the  mountain  wind  blew  fresh.  The  postman  gave  me  a 
child  of  four  as  guide  lo  the  one  little  inn,  and  promised 
to  ^nJ  a  woman  prcscnUy  with  my  luggage.  Following 
the  babe,  I  dived  down  a  very  steep  street,  or  rather  si^r, 
paved  with  the  most  miry  of  cobbles.  It  was  strangely 
narrow,  and  ;darmingly  dark,  bordered  by  tall  huuwint 
gcneraily  askew,  somccimcs  arched  overhead.  BU^k 
openings  led  to  underground  cellars,  or  showed  Steep 
black  stairs  to  courcs  or  alleys  at  a  lower  level.  The 
street  was  full  of  people,  chiefly  women,  all  drc^iicd  in 
the  oddest  clothes — 4ark,  misshapen  creatures,  short, 
sturdy,  with  widened  shoulders,  strangely  abbreviated 
skirts,  immense  rolls  like  sausages  round  the  hips,  and 
very  thick  legs.  On  their  heads  were  dark,  close-fitting 
cloth  caps  or  turbans.  SomcCinics  their  chins,  aJid  oven 
nosc9,  were  wrapped  in  woollen  shawls.  Strangest  of  all, 
the  plaits  encircling  the  heads  below  the  caps  were  scarlet, 
emerald,  royal  blue,  sometimes  white, 

**  What  hidcosities  ! '^  I  cxchumcd  involuntarily;  and 
presently  vvas  ()uitc  startled  to  discover  tlut  the  weansr* 
of  this  wondrous  garb  were  most  of  them  quite 
young  girls,  all  very  like  each  other,  and  of  really 
astonishing  loveliness.  Their  features  were  Greek  y 
their  long  -  lashed  eyes,  large  and  sparkling,  shone 
under  clear,  delicately  curved  eyebrows  {   their  full  white 
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throats  rose  column-like  from  the  dark  bodices,  AH  feces 
wore  a  gentle,  pensive  smile  bent  welcomingly  on  the 
stranger.  As  for  the  costume,  1  had  not  been  many  days 
in  Scanno  before  1  became  quite  fond  of  it  The  extra- 
ordinary shape^  at  first  so  repellent,  is  caused  by  dragging 
up  the  very  thick  skirt  through  a  leather  band  encircling 
the  hips,  so  as  to  shorten  it^  even  to  the  knees,  for  workir^ 
hours.  When  allowed  to  hang  at  length  in  straight  heavy 
folds,  it  is  stately  ;  and  the  bodice  is  stately  too,  perfectly 
simple  and  close-fitting,  open  at  the  throat  and  fastened 
with  silver  buttons*  The  full  sleeves  taper  to  the  wrist 
much  in  the  "leg  of  mutton"  shape  of  our  grand- 
mothers. The  turban  is  not  unbecoming  to  the  fwr  oval 
feces  of  these  beautiful  women.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  say  so  much  for  the  plaiting  of  Che  hair  with  coloured 
wool,  or  for  the  hiding  of  the  hands  in  pouches  of  the 
dark  full  aprons. 

The  four-year-old  who  was  my  escort  through  the 
tortuous  and  ever-narrowing  lanes,  drew  up  at  a  house  so 
unlike  anything  I  understood  by  an  inn  that  I  hesitated 
to  enter.  Older  children,  however,  encouraged  me;  and 
I  stumbled  up  a  dark  stone  stair,  none  too  clean,  and 
walked  into  a  kitchen,  where  a  femily  were  gathered  round 
a  big  hearth  for  their  dinner.  The  mother,  a  pleasant* 
looking  woman,  not  of  the  Scanno  type,  led  me  to  an 
inner  apartment,  bare  but  dusted,  and  set  about  preparing 
lunch.  Her  six  little  daughters,  a  kitten,  and  Maddalena 
the  servant,  a  strapping  wench  with  the  Scanno  face  and 
the  Scanno  clothes,  assisted  hen  I  was  fed  simply  but 
well  ;  then  provided  with  a  bedroom  on  the  roomy  upper 
floor,  to  which  I  had  access  by  a  stair  starting  from  my 
sitting-room.  The  bedroom  was  airy,  and  clean  (for 
Italy),  From  the  window  I  looked  out  on  sky  and  moun- 
tain. The  walls  were  hung  with  old  pictures.  On  shelves 
and  mndow-ledges  were  jugs  of  old  Majolica.  One  was 
in  the  form  of  a  truculent  yellow  and  green  lion-  The 
glare  of  his  eye,  the  bristle  of  his  tail,  were  horrific.  In- 
stantly I  resolved  that  I  would  not  leave  Scanno  without 
this  blatant  beast.     Truth  to  tell,  he  now  sics  on  the  top 
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of  the  wrirmg-dcsk  at  which,  in  London  Town,  1  indite 
these  memoirs. 

A  very  old  woman,  the  postman's  mother,  arrived 
carrying  my  bag,  and  laughed  when  I  apologised  for  its 
weight.  Her  son  had  described  me  as  a  brava  signora, 
very  rich,  and  a  great  friend  of  his,  for  whose  good 
behaviour  he  was  willing  to  stand  surety.  These  enco- 
miums led  mine  ho^itebs  to  rai»:  her  pncc:s.  She  under- 
took to  board  and  lodge  me  for  four  Urc  a  day  ;  but  I 
learned  later  that  my  predecessor^  a  French  artist,  had 
^*>nly  paid  three, 

^B  I  spent  X  happy  week  at  ScainriOi  and  should  have 
^Htayed  longer  but  ibran  unfortunate  break  in  the  weather, 
^BrThe  pUce  and  ihe  people  were  delightful  to  me ;  nor  was 
I  lonely,  for  1  was  zx  once  adopted  into  the  simple  Ufe  of' 
my  neighbours.  No  one  stnrcd,  or  catechised,  or  bothered. 
The  children  ran  by  my  side,  neither  begging  nor  crowd* 
ing.  The  women  invited  mc  into  their  houses.  The 
men  showed  the  paths  and  sheepfolds,  and  told  me  their 
histories,  I  did  not  always  understand  what  they  saidt 
for  few  talk  pure  Italian.  In  this  respect  I  got  on  better 
with  the  children,  who  evidently  have  a  good  school- 
master I  was  <juite  nonplu^iscd  one  day  in  talking  to  a 
little  boy,  who  told  me  his  education  wjxs  finished  at  the 
age  often* 

**  Well,  let  us  sec  how  much  you  know.     Kor  instanoci 
can  you  tell  mc  where  England  is  ?" 

[  expected  he  would  say  '^  In  America  "^thc  customary 
^delusion     in     these    parts.      But     he   rcpliedf   without     a 
^ftroment's  hesitation,  '*  lingUnd  is  an  island  on  the  north- 
^%vcst  corner  of  Europe,  not  far  from  France,     The  chief 
town  is  London,  on  the  Thames.      In    the  same   island 
are  countries    called   Scotland    and   Wales,   and   there  is 
ftjiothcr    bad   island   called    Ireland.     AH  these  islanders 
speak  the  same  language  and  have  the  same  king,  and 
ihcy  arc  rich,  with  many  ships  and  manntacturcs," 

*'Dear   me!"  I  exclaimed.  :^hast.  and   all  the  other 
Ittle  boys  applauded. 
"  Well,"  said  I,**  now  you  know  so  much^  what  arc 
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you  going  to  do  next  ?  It  sccms  a  pity  for  such  learned 
boys  to  have  no  occupation  but  sitting  on  a  frail  in  the 
sunshine  playing  mora^  What  is  your  work  going  to 
be  ?" 

Alas  !  to  this  question  no  answer  was  forthcomings 
The  boys  and  men  of  Scanno  are  not  very  energetic.  All 
the  hard  work  is  done  by  the  women — the  strong,  beautiful 
gtrk  in  the  kilted  skirts  with  the  stout  and  shapely  limbs. 
The  men  are  dreamy.  They  drive  cattle,  they  lounge  in 
little  offices  and  shops,  they  deliver  the  letters  and  meet 
the  trains.  The  boys  sit  on  the  wall  and  play  mora  ;  they 
ask  each  other  riddles,  watch  the  sun  traversing  the 
heavens,  note  the  shadows  on  the  mountains  and  the 
signs  of  the  times.  One  of  them  made  quite  a  speech  oh 
the  Church  and  the  questions  of  local  government.  But 
their  sisters,  older  or  younger,  were  much  too  busy  fot 
speeches.  They  passed  and  repassed,  loaded  with  heavy 
weights;  they  were  spinning,  knitting,  carrying  on  business 
at  dye-works  ahd  weaving-looms.  They  never  weht  by 
without  a  smile  and  a  salutation,  but  they  did  not  con- 
verse even  with  each  other. 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  primitive  people, 
this  laying  the  work  upon  the  woman.  My  hostess  lent 
me  a  great  topographical  book  from  which  I  learned  that 
Scanno  was  discussed  even  by  Pliny,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  peopled  by  Greeks;  that  in  the  dialect  many 
purely  Greek  words  occur  ;  that  the  customs  and  costumes 
of  the  people,  not  to  mention  their  noses^  find  their 
counterparts  in  some  of  the  Ionic  islands.  The  same 
book  says  that  the  Scannites  are  simple  and  temperate 
in  habit  and  idea,  faithful,  peaceable,  and  renowned  for 
filial  piety,  but  perhaps  a  little  lazy.  They  always  wear 
wool' (can  Dr,  Jaeger  have  been  a  Scannite  ?),  and  they 
never  sit  on  chairs.  Engagements  last  a  year,  and 
weddings  are  celebrated  in  May,  At  the  betrothal  feast 
the  relatives  on  both  sides  give  the  bride  rings,  afad 
there  is  symbolic  eating  of  grapes,  almonds,  and  honey. 
Then  for  the  year  the  affianced  youth  visits  and  serenades 
his  bridc-elecL  At  his  last  visit  he  gives  her  a  gold  piece. 
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Tbcn  the  two  mothers  prepwc  anil  furnish  u  house; 
and  the  two  fathers  convey  to  it  the  bridal  bc<l,  accom- 
panied  by  a  singing  and  rejoicing  crowd  of  well-wishers. 
After  the  wedding  ceremony  each  relative  gives  the  young 
couple  a  coin  marked  with  a  cross.  This  Is  the  most 
imporrant  part  of  ihc  whole  business,  and  any  irregularity 
in  the  coin  or  its  presentiition  \%  a  sure  hirmngcr  of  bad 
fortune. 

I  was  not  at  Scanno  in  Miy,  and  could  not  learn 
how  iar  this  ancient  ceremonial  is  still  observed*  The 
book  was  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the  women* 
at  least,  despise  chairs.  They  squat  on  the  ground  in 
Oriental  fashion.  Most  curious  was  the  aspect  of  the 
church  one  evening  when  I  turned  into  it  for  the  Ave^ 
Maria,  It  was  dusk,  of  course,  and  heavy  rain-clouds 
had  absorbed  the  colour  and  the  tight.  At  the  altar  the 
priest  had  a  few  candles,  but  the  congregation  sac  in  the 
gloom.  No  matter;  every  one  knew  the  responses,  and 
roared  them  forth  with  such  a  volume  of  sound  that  I 
feared  for  my  tympanum.  About  thirty  men  occupied 
benches  in  the  background,  but  there  were  at  least  a 
hundred  women,  all  dressed  alike,  all  crouching  on  the 
floor  of  the  nave  or  on  the  steps  of  the  side  chapels* 
their  knees  up  to  the  chin,  their  hands  concealed,  their 
heads  bent  forwards,  their  eyes  following  the  priest.  The 
effect  was  most  strange  r  dark,  shapeless  bundles  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  lovely  fair  faces  rising  from 
them  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea.  Nor  was  the  church 
without  beauty,  at  least  in  that  twilight  hour,  which 
Softened  the  whitewash  and  concealed  the  ravages  and— 
worse  still- -the  reparations  of  time.  The  old  gilding 
caught  the  candle-light,  and  the  sparkles  were  reflected 
from  a  couple  of  antique  convex  mirrors.  The  brilliance 
gleamed  on  a  coloured  figure  of  the  Virgin  floating 
heavenwards,  it  waked  colour  on  the  altar  embroideries, 
ic  shone  on  the  silver  buttons  of  the  women's  dark 
bodices,  and  here  and  there  on  some  vivid  face  bent 
forward  in  the  ecstasy  of  devotion.  It  was  enchanting — 
a  little  heaven  below,  tit  ending  to  the  day's  long  toil^ 
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emblem  tKat  these  hard-worked  sisters  are  no  mere 
beasts  of  burden,  but  living  souls  in  touch  with  the 
unseen. 

Mine  host  of  the  little  inn  bears  one  of  the  great  names 
of  Scanno,  The  chief  street  is  named  after  his  great- 
uncle,  who  was  a  doctor  in  Naples.  The  grand-nephew 
is  quite  simple  and  unostentatious.  He  works  in  his 
garden  on  the  for  side  of  the  Sagittario,  and  keeps  a  little 
shop  in  a  back  street,  for  which  the  fifteen-year-old 
daughter  bakes  childish  cakes  and  sweetmeats.  The 
guests — if  there  are  any — are  the  wife's  charge.  I 
thought  she  was  perhaps  a  little  scornful  of  Scanno, 
hailing  herself  from  far  Sulmona,  Her  six  little 
daughters  do  not  follow  the  customs  of  thdr  native 
place. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? "  I  asked, 
looking  at  the  little  faces  clustered  round  my  supper 
table. 

'*  Chi  lo  sa  ?"  she  answered  with  a  sigh  ;  and  pointing 
to  Pcpina,  the  prettiest,  she  added,  *'  That  one  would  like 
to  be  a  lady's  maid  and  travel  with  a  foreigner-" 

Ah  me  !  that's  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  I  Once  let 
the  taste  for  adventure  assert  itself,  the  desire  for  change 
and  foreign  parts,  and  Scanno  will  be  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth — at  Icast^  the  Scanno  which  we  have  to- 
day, dark,  mysterious,  conservative,  content,  where  the 
men  are  only  shepherds  and  the  smiling,  strapping  girls 
step  forth  under  heavy  burdens.  How  would  our  slum- 
dwellers  like  that  endless  carrying  of  water-jars  on  head 
or  hip  ?  Civilisation  certainly  spares  us  some  things  ;  but 
are  we  really  so  much  the  happier  for  that  ?  There  are 
no  such  gentle  faces,  no  such  straight  backs,  in  a  London 
slum  as  here  in  the  perpendicular  streets,  on  the  dark 
stairs  and  in  the  black  caverns  of  the  Scanno  houses.  And, 
indeed,  that  aspect  of  gloom  belongs  to  the  street  side  of 
Scanno  only*  The  houses  are  built  up  the  face  of  the 
rock,  one  on  top  of  the  other ;  but  the  back  of  each  is 
open  to  the  air  of  day,  to  the  sunshine  and  the  wind. 
My  own  room  in  Signor  Orazio's  tiny  locanda  hxxd  the 
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south,  and  acrofts  a  few  roofs  at  a  lower  level  my  eye 
travelled  straight  to  the  allotment  garden*,  to  the  moun- 
tasnfi  and  the  clouds.  There  is  merit  m  these  hill-top 
hahirations,  more  thin  mere  safety  from  climbing  cncmtc^t^ 
self-suffieiencjr,  and  splendid  isolation.  But  it  x%  not 
the  modern  way,  and  the  new  houses  even  in  Scanno, 
the  School  and  the  Mutiicipia  and  the  Post  Office,  arc 
all  on  the  highroad,  where  the  strong  stream  of  the 
Sagittario  is  useful  for  the  installation  of  electric  light. 

1  see  the  doom  of  Scanno  written  tn  fiery  letters  across 
the  sky,  ahove  her  towers  and  her  walls.  The  shouts  of 
Progress  will  reach  her  car,  the  boys  now  playing  mora 
on  the  par^ipct  will  emigrate  to  America,  the  girls  will  he 
travelling  lady's  maids ;  bagmen  will  come  with  French 
hats,  and  the  women  will  !ay  aside  their  turbans  and  their 
silver  buttons,  lose  their  noble  carriage,  and  grow  like 
everybody  else  in  a  dull  provincial  town,  A  hundred 
years  hence,  one  fancies,  there  will  be  no  pleasure  in 
travelling,  because  the  whole  world  from  John  o  Groats 
to  Timbuctoo  will  be  all  alike- 

*Tis  a  foolish  and  a  timid  fancy  !  Surprises  are  sure  to 
come,  and  if  we  cannot  conceive  their  Whence,  their 
Wherefore,  and  their  hlow.  that  is  because  they  are  to  be 
surprises.  A  hundred  years  hence  there  will  be  plenty 
to  sec  and  10  wonder  at.  But  Scannowill  not  be  there  as 
she  is  tO'day.  If  you  arc  wise,  you  will  visit  her  before 
the  change. 

Hsi-EK   H.   CoLVtLL. 
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**  Your  company  (juite  »low  I  find  !  " 

*'  Our  conversation's  quite  a  bore  !  " — 
'*  To  your  own  view  Ttn  tjuiCc  iiidmol." 

I  know  youVc  fickle  as  the  mnd. 
And  I've  got  other  girU  galore 
If  you  should  chance  to  change  your  mind- 

You  rciUy  have  **  been  very  blind 

To  think  my  little  soul  could  soar*': — 
To  your  own  view  I'm  quite  inclined. 

Believe  me,  I  am  quite  resigned  ! 

My  heart,  indeed,  you'll  not  make  sore 
If  you  should  chance  to  change  your  mind- 

But  if  you  once  again  prove  kind 

And  call  me  back»  Sweety  this  once  more- 
To  your  own  view  I'm  quite  inclined 
If  you  should  chance  to  change  your  mind. 


L.  ExHEiteoe, 


Toefs  Wife 


AN  ideally  good  wife  is  a  subject  so  difficult  to  treat 
imaginitiv^ly  that  writers  of  fiction  (which  is  not 
problematic)  have gcnerallyand  wisely  said  farewell 
to  their  hcrtwnes  ta  these  turn  to  enter  their  huftb^nds' 
homes.  Great  poetry,  and  especially  great  clasi*ical  poetry^ 
h»^  indeed,  been  adequate  to  the  tank  of  making  numan 
and  individuit  women  whose  charm  and  dignity  lie  in 
their  goodnea;  and  so  we  have^  for  our  comfort,  sudi 
figures  as  Andromache,  Penelope  and  Alkcstis. 

Thackeray,  among  novelists^  had  an  unfortunate  interest 
in  depicting  his  heroines  after  marriage^  whereby  he  only 
raised  up  enemies  for  hi*  creations.  But  whcrcThackeray 
failed,  his  master,  Kiciding.  had  succccdi:d  so  pcrtcctly  that 
all  subsequent  married  heroines  must  cither  fall  short  of 
Amelia  or  reject  her  charm. 

If  we  take  Fielding's  Amelia  and  the  Alkestisof  Euri- 
pedes  as  t^^pes  of  entirely  unselfish  wives  we  shall  find  a 
marked  difference  \\\  the  treatment  of  each,  Amelia  is 
the  devoted  woman  a*  she  appcan*  to  a  man,  single-minded, 
unquestioning,  rejoicing  in  self-sacrifice.  Alkeslis  is  the 
devoted  woman  as  she  appears  to  herself;  the  sacrifice  is  as 
complete,  the  love  as  r"aithfijl»  the  demeanour  as  gentle;  but 
she  has  instinctively  passed  the  heaviest  judgment  on  her 
companion — she  has  ceased  to  make  any  demand  on  him. 

It  ficiion  is  shy  of  a  type  so  serious,  so  simple,  and  so 
consoling,  in  the  pages  of  biography  we  find  it  under  every 
disguise  of  age  and  clime  and  estate,  but  everywhere 
constant  to  Its  task  of  making  some  man's  cifort  possible, 
or  of  consoling  some  man's  sense  of  failures  In  the 
inscrutable  economy  of  Nature  it  is  not  to  the  man  who 
deserves,  hut  to  the  weaker  brother  who  nccdssuch  a  wife, 
that  the  best  woman  is  given.  Let  it  be  enough  for  us, 
as  it  is  for  her,  if  the  undeserving  is  at  least  tnc  fondly 
appreciative. 

In  the  eight  long  volumes  of  Thomas  Moore's  Corr^ 
spondcnce  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  his  weaknesses  as  a 
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man  and  his  shortcomirgs  as  a  husband.  He  loved 
pleasure  and  flattery  and  fashionable  soctccy,  he  could  not 
refuse  an  invitation,  he  lefi  his  beautiful  wife  at  home 
economising,  while  he  warbled  moving  melodies  at  other 
women's  pianos,  but  never  for  one  moment  was  he  blind 
to  her  true  and  incomparable  worths  There  is  no  single 
mention  of  his  Bessie  but  sliovrs  some  admirable  and 
lovable  trait.  From  first  to  last  he  delights  to  record  the 
imprcs^on  her  remarkable  beauty  made  on  all  who  saw 
her;  her  goodness  to  the  poor,  her  piety,  her  unselfish 
economy  never  lo5t  their  power  to  touch  his  warm  Irish 
heart.  As  the  years  passed  and  sorrows  multiplied^ 
somclhiiie  of  reverence,  of  tender  awe,  mingled  wiin  his 
familiar  ancction. 

Id  iSii  when  he  was  thirty*two  years  old,  Moore's 
whole  assets  were  two  volumes  of  poetry,  "each  warmer 
than  the  former/'  a  Urge  acquaintance  with  all  that  was 
gayest  and  most  fashionable  in  London,  vague  hopes  of 
advancement  from  the  patronngc  of  Lord  Moira,  parents 
living  over  the  pitcrnal  grocery  shop  in  Dublin  more  or 
less  dependent  on  him,  a  light  heart,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  a  brogue,  a  churming  wit,  and  a  voice  in  singing  that 
would  "wile  the  bird  from  the  briar/*  Add  to  this  the 
judgmefit  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  hi*  friends  :  **  You 
Were  always  the  slave  of  beauty,  say  what  you  please  to 
the  contrary  .  .  .  and  as  likely  a  gentleman  to  make  a 
mistake  in  that  way  as  any  1  know/'  Nor  does  the 
history  of  his  courtship  contradict  the  impression.  He 
had  gone  down  to  Kilkciiriy  with  a  set  of  other  gay 
fellows  for  «ome  private  theatricals,  in  which  two  young 
actresses.  Misses  Dyke,  aho  took  part.  The  intimacy  of 
rehear^s,  moonlight  walk^  by  the  river,  "  snug  little 
dinners"  with  the  two  girls  and  their  widowed  mother — 
tuch  were  the  setting  of  I-ove's  Young  Dream  for  the 
impressionable  poet  and  the  innocent  :md  beautiful  gtrl* 

The  Dyke*  were  prnbably  a  theatrical  family.  &:««ie's 
only  sister  was  on  the  stage,  and  married  William  Murray, 
Icsicc  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  theatres,  who  is  mentioned 
mere  than  once  in  Scott's  diary.     The  widowed  mother 


[Jays  a  rather  sorry  pare  in  Moore's  diary;  she  is  never 
mentioned  except  as  the  recipient  of  stray  five-pound 
notes,  pinfully  saved  by  her  daughter  or  generously 
bestowed  by  her  son-in-law.  The  couple  were  married 
secretly  in  London,  and  in  May,  from  lodgings  in 
Brompton^  Moore  introduced  his  bride  into  the  most  for- 
midable of  scciettcs  to  the  <ihy  and  unknown,  that  of  the 
gay  and  well-burn  xnd  witty-  They  all  tried  to  be  kind 
to  her»  declared  her  to  be  '^  very  beautiful,"  nicknamed  her 
Pjtyche,  and  evidently  found  her  very  dtflicult  to  get  on  with. 
Rc^cr^,  who  kept  his  bitter  remarks  for  the  prosperous 
and  his  querulousness  for  his  intimaTcs,  was  apparently 
the  first  of  her  husband's  friends  to  dispel  her  shyness  and 
gain  her  timid  confidence. 

London  was  full  of  social  terrors  for  the  young  wife, 
and,  because  he  was  honestly  and  heartily  in  love,  Moore 
consented  to  turn  his  back  on  the  town  and  carry  her  off 
to  A  cottage  in  the  country.  "  As  for  that  most  ungrateful 
of  Bessie*,"  wrote  one  of  the  kindest  of  Moore's  women 
friends,  *'shc  hi;^  made  the  most  favourable  impression  on 
all  those  hearts  she  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away 
from."  Nature  never  meant  more  to  Moore  the  poet 
than  the  background  of  a  fSu  champitn.  The  "last" 
waj  probably  also  the  first  *'roee  of  summer"  to  attract 
his  attention.  Two  things  only  were  ncce&sary  to  him  in 
the  country,  a  Urge  library  and  some  friendly  great  house 
where  he  could  stiU  kec*p  up  with  all  that  was  gayest  and 
cleverest  in  the  worhi  of  poHttcii  or  fashion.  Conversation 
was  the  medium  in  which  he  did  his  thinking,  singing  to 
responsive  drawing-room  audiences  the  condition  of  his 
lyrical  inspiration.  Lord  Moira  had  been  his  first  friend 
and  patron,  and  it  was  in  the  rcighbourhood  of  his  place 
in  Leicestershire  that  the  Moorcs  found  their  first  mode*t 
home.  Moore,  with  hi*  poetic  fame,  his  ready  wit,  his 
exquisite  ^nging,  wai  an  invaluable  social  clement,  and> 
to  do  them  justice,  the  great  people  were  quite  willing  to 
extend  their  kindness  rn  Bessie, 

At   first  Moore    imperfectly    realised    that   difficulties 
might  arise  on  her  side.     His  own  womcnkind   would 
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have   entered    into    the    situation   with    eager   gratitude. 
The  little  vivadous  Irish  mother  in   UuMin   had   worked 
and  prayed  single-mindcdly  Tor  Tom  s  social  advancement ; 
when,   at  X   later  period,  the  Lansdowncs  showed   kind 
civility  to  his  sister  Ellen,  that  simple  little  kdy  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  and   delight.     Moore    knew    [he   flutter  of 
pleasure  it  would  ex;:ite  in   the  Duhlin  home  circle  when       i 
he   wrote  passages    like  this.     '^  I  think  it  would  haTe^| 
pleated  ycu  to  tee  my  wife  in  one  of  Lord  Moira's  car-  " 
riages,  with  his  servant  riding  after  her  and  I^dy  Lcudon*s 
crimson  travcllmg  clo^k  round  her  to  keep  her  comfort* 
abfc."     But  though  he  himself  was  instinctively  most  >t^H 
home  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  Moore  could   love  and  H 
respect  the  "democratic  pndc  "  which  made  Bessie  turn 
to  the  society  cf  her  etjuaU.    She  drank  tea  at  the  vicarage 
ard  made  frienda  with   the  doctor  s  family.   flnd»  young 
snd  inexperienced  at  f^he  wnt,  found  her  way  into  cottages 
wliere  age  snd  want  were  brightened    by  her    presence  ; 
meanwhtlc  Tom  was  free  to  accept   visits  to  Chatsworth 
and    to   stay   with    the    High   Sheriff.     Me    had    some 
economic  scruples— creditable  in  a   family  man — on  the 
score  of  the  expense  of  viiiiting.     His  coat   waK  showing 
wear  at  the  seams  ;  it  was  awkward  going  to  a  dukc*s 
house  without  a  servant.     But  the  social  instinct  was  too 
stronf]^,  and  there  is  alwiyt  a  remedy  for  shabby  clothes, 
though    rot    an   economical    one.     The  new  coat  from 
I^ndon  had  to   be  altered  by  a  country  tailor,  but   with^f 
a  new  and  seditious  poem  on  the  IVtncc  Repent  in  hii^" 
wallet,  the  little  pr>ct's  success  among  the  Whig  lords 
and  ladies  was  quite   independent    ol   clothes,     Payin 
visits  is  not  the  way  for  a  poet  to  iind  Inspiration  nor  to' 
effect  economies.     At  the  High  SherllTs  Moore  was  kept 
a  prisoner  on  a  diet  of  salmon  and  champagne  till  a  remit- 
tance from  his  publishers  enabled  him  to  tip  the  servants 
and  depart  with  credit. 

There  were,  however,  gaieties  at  home,  in  which  Bessie 
took  part  with  shy  pleasure  At  a  ball  at  Ashbourne, 
their  little  country  town,  she  was  almost  frightened  by 
the  admiration  she  excited.     Her   husb;ind  was  in  the 
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midst  of  writing  Lalh  Roolch,  suid  to  please  him  &hcwon 
a  turban^  which  better  than  iny  other  head-dre«s  became 
"  the  wild  poetic  beauty  of  her  face/' 

Rogers  came  down  once  or  twice  and  made  flying 
viflitSf  not  unalloyed  pleasure  to  Moore;  the  thorns  were 
never  quite  conceak'd  in  the  roses  lo  R<^crB'a  conversation. 
With  a  rich  man's  preconceptions  of  what  a  poor  man's 
economies  ought  to  be,  he  animadverted  on  the  superfluity 
of  maids  and  melted  butter  in  the  Moore  mrtmg^.  But 
to  B«^<;ie  he  iras  uniformly  kind  ;  when  he  discovered  that 
her  greatest  happine««  was  helping  her  poor  neighbours^ 
he  appointed  her  his  almoner.  It  was  he,  too,  who  found 
a  new  name  for  Psyche  when  three  little  baby  girls  canie 
to  fill  her  armft ;  writing  to  Moore  he  sends  greeting  to 
the  Madonna  delta  Sedu. 

The  death  of  Olivia  Byron,  the  yotmgesit  or  the  three 
hahE««,  was  the  fir«  of  many  torrows  that  were  to  try 
that  gentle  heart.  Mcore — always  tender  in  hts  ways 
with  his  wife — could  hardly  persuade  her  to  leave  the 
little  body,  so  heartbrcalcingly  fair  in  its  white  coldness. 

Heavier  was  the  low  two  years  later  when  rosy,  sturdy 
little  Barbara  died  in  consentience  of  a  falL  Moore  had 
been  enjoying  a  bachelor  holiday  with  Rogers  in  Paris, 
but  arrived  in  time  to  stand  by  his  wife  in  her  exceeding 
sorrow.  He  fully  shared  her  grief,  and  was.  besides,  deeply 
concerned  for  her.  But  from  this  time  forward  there 
was  a  change  in  Bessie ;  she  is  the  same  tender, 
unselfish  creature,  only  she  makes  fewer  demands,  she 
live*  her  own  life  ;    Amelia  has  become  Alkestis, 

A  new  home  in  a  new  country  had  to  be  found.  A 
small  house*  a  garden,  kindly  neii^^hboura  were  what 
Bessie  longed  for.  a  patron  and  a  library  the  essentials 
for  her  husband.  The  Utter  requisites  were  the  5rst 
to  be  secured.  Lord  Lansdownc,  the  kindest,  most 
unaffected  and  cultivated  of  the  grc-^c  Whig  lords, 
was  eager  to  secure  Moore  as  a  neighbour  at  his  place 
at  Bowood  in  Wiltshire,  The  society  and  the  library  were 
above  criticism,  but  the  small  thatched  cottage,  the  onl^ 
residence  available,  seemed  to  Moore  below  even  their 
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humble  pretensions.  To  Bessie  the  thatch,  the  porch, 
the  garden  looked  invitingly  homchke,  Euid  the  rent  of 
forty  pounds  a  year  for  house  and  furniture  had  a  blessed 
promise  of  peace  to  one  already  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
certainties  of  expenditure  and  the  uncertainties  of  income. 
At  first  the  shadow  of  the  big  house  fell  heavily  on 
Bessie's  soul.  She  waited  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
Bowood  till  she  could  go  in  the  shelter  of  the  poet 
Bowles  and  his  respectable  old  wife.     But  nothing  could 

Erevent  the  wave  of  isolation  that  swept  over  her  in  that 
Tge  house,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
old  acquaintances  and  talked  a  brilliant  idiom  she  could 
not  master.  Manners  were  more  formal  in  those  days, 
and  it  was  years  before  Bessie  found  out  that  Lady 
Lansdowne  was  a  woman  as  humble,  devout  and  tender- 
hearted as  herself,  whose  secret  habtt  it  was  to  tend  the 
sick  and  poor  with  womanly,  personal  service.  At  first 
even  Moore  was  abashed  by  her  restrained  manners.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  a  woman  so  good  as  Lady  Lansdowne 
had  misgivings  about  the  translator  of  Anacreon  and  the 
author  of  Little's  Poems.  But  on  nearer  acquaintance  she 
convinced  herself  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  harm  in 
the  brilliant  little  man,  while  he  brought  three  delight- 
ful qualifications  into  society^  an  infectious  sense  of 
enjoyment,  witty  and  sympathetic  talk  at  table,  and  after- 
wards a  gift  of  song  that  melted  his  hearers  into  happy 
tears.  So  indispensable  a  guest  did  he  become  at  Bowood 
that  his  room  there  was  kept  always  ready.  Once  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  found  him  unexpectedly  a  guest  at  his 
breakfast  table  he  laughingly  compared  him  to  the 
tramps  who  do  not  know  in  the  morning  where  they 
will  find  their  bed  in  the  evening. 

About  a  year  after  the  Moores  were  settled  in  their 
pretty  cottage  at  Sloperton,  a  baby  boy  was  born,  a  cause 
of  delight  to  both  parents.  After  reading  the  last  sad 
chapters  of  the  Diary  one  recurs  with  curious  feelings  to 
this  cheerful  entry:  "Walked  to  Devizes  for  money;  the 
little  Prodigal  is  no  sooner  born  than  money  is  wanted  for 
him." 


^^■P        ^A  "Poet's  mje  37^ 

Moore  would  gladly  have  had  Lord  Lansdownc  for 
godfathcfj  *' but  1  hacc  asking  and  Bc5*ic»  who  i»  inde- 
pendence to  her  heart's  core,  hates  it  still  more."  How- 
ever, one  day  when  Bessiic  was  asleep  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  up&tatni  and  Tom  taking  his  midday  dinner  with 
Baby  Anastasia  in  the  dining-room.  Lord  Lansdowne 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  hid  heard  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Romilly  7ii\A  was  so  eager  for  the  sympathy  which 
Moore  was  always  ready  to  bestow  that,  when  denied  at 
the  door,  he  Ixggcd  to  be  allowed  to  go  upstairs  to  write 
a  note.  Should  Bessie  be  disturbed  or  his  Lordship 
shown  into  an  atmosphere  of  beef  and  turnip?  Moore 
was  gentleman  and  humorist  enough  not  to  apologise  for 
his  surroundings  ;  Lord  [,ansdownc's  heart  was  full  of 
hia  dead  fricTicT,  and  in  the  genial  intimacy  of  that  little 
visit  Moore  "  felt  the  long  thought  of  recjuest  to  him  to 
be  godfather  rising  to  my   tongue  .   .  .  did  fio  and  he 

-consented  with  mueh  kindness,*'  Whether  Bessie  was 
perfectly  pleased  when  she  woke  up  and  her  husband 
went  up  to  tell  her,  one  has  no  means  of  guessing ;  fihe  was 
not — 80  one  gathers — apt  to  be  critical  of  her  husband'* 
actions. 

So  irrepressible  were  Moore's  social  instincts  chat  he 
could  no  more  resist  the  county  ball  at  Devises  than  he 
could  absent  himself  from  the  brilliant  circle  at  Bowood. 
He  notes  more  than  once  in  his  diary  how,  coming  home 

'  in  the  small  hours,  he  found  Bessie  keeping  up  the  fire, 
having  prepared  a  nice  little  supper  for  him — just  as 
Amelia  would  have  done.  It  is  something  that  her  little 
kindnesses  were  never  taken  for  granted  by  her  husband. 
Delicate  health  and  shyness  accounted  in  part  for  Bessie'i 
retired  life,  but  there  were  also  toilet  difficulties  into 
which  her  husband  entered  with  unusual  understanding 
for  a  man.  Like  a  man,  too,  he  only  knew  one  and  that 
an  extravagant  way  out  of  the  difficulties.  He  acquiesced 
when  the  lack  of  a  bonnet  prevented  his  wife  from  attend- 
ing  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  at  Bowood,  but  when 
a  ball  was  in  question  he  was  more  urgent. 

I       **  After  a  long  discussion  with  the  dear  girl,  in  which  I 
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in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  get  a  new  gown 
for  the  occasion,  she  consented  to  go  if  I  would  allow 
her  to  go  in  the  old  one  which»  she  assured  me,  was  good 
enough  for  a  poor  poet's  wife."  "The  whole  affair,"  he 
writes  later,  '*was  very  splendid,  and  my  sweet  Bess 
(though  sadly  underdrcssed  for  the  occasion)  looked  very 
handsome  and  enjoyed  it  all  as  much  as  if  she  had  been 
covered  with  diamonds/' 

But  Bessie  could  on  occasion  also  enjoy  the  peaceful 
sense  and  '*  disinvoltura"  that  spring  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  pretty  and  becoming  clothes.  It  was  after 
their  return  from  France  that  she  and  Moore  were 
dining  at  Bowood,  '*  Bessie  looking  very  handsome  in 
her  simple  barige/*  At  dinner  Moore,  looking  down 
the  table,  saw  her  happily  placed  in  the  kind  protection 
of  her  constant  friend,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  on  the 
way  home  she  told  him  in  high  spirits  that  after  dinner 
all  the  women  had  admired  her  dress  and  been  very  kind 
to  her, 

Bessie  had  her  own  little  hospitalities,  too,  at  the 
cottage,  a  dance  for  instance,  where  eleven  couples  ''took 
the  floor"  in  Moore's  little  study  and  supped  on  the 
champagne  and  oysters  which,  in  his  lavish  fashion,  he 
had  ordered  down  from  London, 

Publishers  and  editors  were  extraordinarily  enterpridng 
and  generous  where  Moore  was  concerned.  He  himGeti 
remarks  that  the  views  of  poets  are  matter-of-fact  com- 
pared to  the  sanguine  imagination  of  men  of  business.  For 
**LalIa  Rookh"  Longmans  paid  down  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  for  the  satiric  squibs  sent  to  the  fimes^  Moore 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  while 
they  lasted.  First  and  last  he  received  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  his  writing,  but  the  money  was 
always  being  forestalled,  and  one  fears  that  Moore  and 
his  wife  were  never  free  from  embarrassment.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Moore  would  never  accept  the  assist- 
ance offered  freely  by  his  rich  friends,  and  that,  at  all 
times,  he  most  generously  assisted  his  relatives  in  Ehiblin. 
But  when  these  facts  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  side 
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■there  remains  enough  of  hat»tuAl  anij  mcatiiiiglcst  expcn 
diturc  to  have  cried   the  cheerfulness  and  temper  of  any 
other  woman,      Rogers*   who  gossiped    rather    spucfully 
about  the   very  friends  whom  he  helped  so  gencrouslyi 
used  to  asiert  that   Mrs.  Moore  kept  her  household  c 
a  guinea  a  week  while  Moore  would  spend  the  aamc  su 

,  in  the  wmc  time  on  gloves  and  hackney  cab*. 

In  Moore's  journal  the  reader  meets  again  and  again 
with  monetary  crises  which  make  his  heart  amk  with 
^mpathctic  anxiety  only  to  ftnd  on  the  next  pagcthcpoet 
paying — a  little  ruefully — twenty-one  poumU  for  hia 
entrance  fee  at  Brooks's,  or  purring  over  an  overcoat  which 
Mr,  Nugctfj  the  fashionable  uitor,  assured  him  would 
confer  immortality  on  maker  and  wearer.  Just  as  often 
the  extravagance  springs  from  reckless  kindness^  as  when 
he  took  two  state  cabins  for  Bessie  and  her  two  children  on 
their  voyage  to  Kdinburgh   and  paid  fourteen  pounds  for 

Hhem,  Unlike  Scott,  Moore  could  not  justify  his  extrava- 
gances by  putting  more  pressure  iyn  his  work.  Such 
entries  as  '*  at  work  all  day,"  or  "  nothing  to  record  hut  a 
monotony  of  work,"  occur  often  enough,  hut,  on  examining 
the  date?,  one  finds  that  these  periods  of  steady  work 
rarely  lastetl  more  than  "from  the  5th  till  the  9th," 
More  and  more  a5  years  went  on  he  shr^ink  from  pcricdie 
literary  obligation.  He  refused  a  temporary  post  as  leader 
writer  on  the  Times  at  a  <ialary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
month.  Once  when  Bcftsie  in  one  room  was  seriously 
dehating  whether  she  could  afford  herself  a  five-shilling 
fare  into  Drvizes  Mnnrc  in  the  study  wa*  refusing  a 
thousand  pounds  offered  by  a  quixotic  publisher  for  a 
poem  one  third  the  length  of  ''Lalla  Rookh."  To  us 
there  seems  nothing  Incongruous  in  the  author  of  "  Para- 

[disc  and  the  Feri '*  editing  the  '*  Keepsake  "  at  a  salary 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  Moore  was  jealous 
of  hi*  dignity  and  probably  wisely  so.  *'  The  fact  is,  it 
IS  my  name  brings  these  offers  and  my  name  would  suffer 
by  acceptinf^^  iheni.''  If  anyone  may  be  pardoned  for 
deteriorating  under  a  weight  of  sordid  cares  it  is  a  woman 
who  struggles  by  minute  economies  to  meet  expenditure 
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over  which  she  has  no  control.  But  Bessie  h^  that 
natural  largeness  of  nature  that  nothing  can  cramp. 
Speaking  of  her  personal  economics,  Moore  wrote,  "  but 
in  matters  of  necessity  or  generosity  or  honest  credit  she 
will  go  to  the  last  farthing."  When  a  young  friend  marries, 
having  no  money  to  buy  a  present^  she  must  needs  send  a 
beautiful  tabinet  gown,  recently  received  as  a  gift.  Even 
the  recipient  writes  regretfully,  **  Why  did  you  not  keep 
your  handsome  gown  for  your  own  handsome  self  ?  '* 

Rarer  than  generosity  is  a  just  perception  of  the  financial 
rights  of  others  when  these  dash  with  our  own.  In  1837 
Longmans  were  bringing  out  the  collected  edition  c^ 
Moore's  works,  and  Mrs.  Power,  the  widow  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Irish  Melodies,  demanded  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  copyr^ht.  "  This  the  Longmans  think  too  much, 
and  so  it  probably  is ;  but  my  dear,  generous  and  just- 
minded  Bess  thinks  otherwise,  and  (though  she  knows  a 
large  outlay  in  that  quarter  must  necessarily  trench  upon 
my  share  of  the  emolument)  hopes  most  earnestly  that 
Mrs,  Power,  for  the  sake  of  her  family,  will  refuse  to 
take  any  less.  A  rare  bird  is  Bess  in  more  ways  than 
one." 

She  had  a  pretty,  cunning  way  of  economising  by  pilfer*- 
ing  from  the  change  which  the  poet  left  about  in  his  care- 
less manner  and  then  surprising  him  with  the  little  hoard 
when  he  needed  some  special  indulgence.  From  i8ao  to 
1822  the  Moorcs  were  in  France — partly  in  Paris,  partly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meudon.  The  defalcation  of  a 
man  of  business  had  plunged  them  into  difficulty,  and 
they  had  gone  abroad  to  escape  the  peculiar  horror  of  the 
time — a  debtors'  prison — but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
economised. 

From  July  i  till  October  21  Bessie  noted  that  they 
had  not  spent  one  quiet  evening;  the  only  night  they 
dined  alone  she  said,  ^' This  Is  the  first  rational  evening 
we  have  spent/*  In  this  whirl  of  engagements  Moore 
was  attempting  to  read  up  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt 
for  his  tale  '*  The  Epicurean,"  He  required  a  certain 
'^  Voyage de  Pythagorc,"  a  book  costing  three  napoleons; 
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butt  ^ith  a  rcck1<*«<inesB  that  rec^ills  Koftimund  ;Lnd  th< 
Purple  Jar,  he  must  needs  take  his  wife,  his  daughter^ 
her  schoolmistress,  and  a  little  schoolfellow  to  Pire  la' 
Chaise,  give  them  %  dinner  at  the  Cadr:in  Bleu,  take  them 
ail  to  the  theatre,  and  end  up  somewhere  with  iced  punchy 
an  entertainment  not  gener:i]Iy  :t^ociated  with  childhood  ! 
Bettie  was  noi  a  conscientious  monilisi  ;  she  had  no  idea 
of  educating  Tom  by  letting  him  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  own  actions.  When  he  counted  the  cost  of  the  even- 
ing and  found  it  had  sw^illowed  up  his  three  napoleons, 
she  told  him  that  she  had  '*  saved  by  little  pilferings  from 
him  four  napoleons,  and  that  he  should  have  them  for  his 
book.**  One  can  imagine  Fielding'*;  Amelia  playing  this 
pretty  trick  on  her  husband  and  giving  him  the  money 
with  the  same  tender  smile. 

Stifling  and  agitating  as  pccumary  troubles  arc,  Bessie 
had  learned  to  face  them  with  caltnness,  turning  all  the 
energy  of  her  loving  nature  into  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment. Far  heavier  sorrows  were  to  fall  to  her  lot  The 
two  little  dead  daughters  were  unforgotten.  After  an 
interval  of  ten  years  the  sight  of  Barbara  s  grave  moved 
her  mother  to  a  passion  of  tears.  In  Paris  she  had  her 
Anistisit,  whose  graceful  dancing  was  a  delight  to  her 
lather,  and  little  Tonu  a  beautiful  boy  like  his  mother  ;  a 
year  or  two  later  Russell  was  bora»*' sweet  Buss/' his 
mother's  special  companion  and  delight.  Moore  says  of 
himself  that  anxiety  about  his  children  almost  spoilt  his 
pleasure  in  them.  In  al)  troubles,  whether  of  d^^'i  and 
way,  or  the  more  acute  anxieties  about  health,  he  knew  but 
one  mcthod^hc  had  to  throw  himself  into  the  social  life 
always  so  ready  to  receive  him ;  he  was,  only  too  faith-* 

The  friend  .  .  .  who 
Forgot  hli  own  grteU  to  be  happy  with  yoii- 

ic  griefs  were  there  ;  when  he  returned  home 
and  met  them  face  to  face,  they  overwhelmed  him. 
Then  Bessie 

Who  could  not  be  uamAUbed, 
Noi  nor outwotnaDC<i. 
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vroiild  quietly  u^g^  ^xm  to  return  to  thftt  gay  life  which 
always  6Crve<l  \%  ftn  anodyne  for  him.  Like  Alke^tia  she 
rendered  aU  wifely  due«  to  her  hiitband  except  the 
dearest  and  most  e««enTifll«  the  claiming  utipport  from 
him.  Like  Alkesti^  too,  her  most  paftsionate  yearning 
of  heart  may  have  been  given  to  the  children. 

i'Vom  February  1 8a 8  to  Kcbruary  1839  4hc 
watched  the  decline  of  Anast»ia,  a  gentle^  lovable  girl 
approaching  the  age  when  an  only  daughter  becomes  a 
aecond  youth  to  her  mother.  Within  a  month  of  the 
end  Moore  write*:  "The  dreadful  truth  at  laar  forced  itaeU 
upon  mc  that  there  was  but  little  hope  for  our  poor  girl. 
Bessie  herself  has  known  (and  been  wasting  away  on  the 
knowledge  of)  it  these  three  weeks,  but  feared  to  distress 
me  by  telling  me  of  it/' 

If,  reading  this  saddest  oi  narrative^  wc  arc  templed 
to  contrast  the  mother  whose  beautifuL  worn  face  looked 
*'  always  so  nice  and  cheerful  "  to  the  restless  child  wakingj 
up  in  the  fire-lit  small  hours  with  the  father  shrinking  sol 
painfully  from  the  fear  of  pain,  we  must  remember  that  tt 
IS  from  his  record  that  wc  draw  our  knowledge  of  "  thaCj 

Errfeaion  of  all  womanly  virtue  that  exists  in  my  beloved* 
essie." 
It  was  an  age  when  evangelical  piety  sought  to  turn 
innocent   children  into   sell -conscious  saints,   and  alasl 
aimed  as  carefully  at  preparing  young  souls  for  an  edifying 
.  death-bed  as  for  a  useful  life.    Two  generations  of  religious 
I  story-books  and  biographies  at:es[  this  tendency.     Two 
weeks  btforc^  in  a  stage-coach,  a  pretty  *•  little  saint "  of 
twelve  years  old  had  amused  Moore  by  her  zcat  for  hi^ 
soul,  asking  him  if  he  really  felt  all  he  wrote  in  the  Sacred* 
Melodies.      "  Moore  shrank,"  says  Lord  John  KusseH» 
"  from  disturbing  his  child's    mind    with    religious  pre- 
paration, but  Mrs.  Moore  had  long  before  inculcated  in  her 
daughter  s  mind  those  lessons  ot  piety  which  she  was  so 
welltjualified  to  impart,"      Lord  John's  warm  regard  for 
his  friend's  wik  rings  true  and  serious  through  all  his 
formal  phrasirg. 
I     During  that  last  fortnight  Moore  dedicated  to  the  dying 


girl  all  the  social  charm  and  entertaining  ways  that 
the  world  found  so  itrcftistible.  **  What  nice  evenings  we 
have/*  the  child  would  say  contentedly.  She  was  her 
fither*i  child,  with  hU  ^tensiKility  and  his  gift  ot 
music.  "  Shall  I  try  to  ^ng,  mammal"  sh«  asked  one 
night.  ■*  Do,  my  love  " ;  and  she  immediately  began  her 
father'*  tittle  Bacchanalian  ^ng  with  its  curiously 
pathetic  opening  line 


When  in  death  1  ihall  ciiialy  rcdinc. 


Intent  only  on  keeping  her  arms  round  the  child 
warding  off  from  her  the  terrors  and  pains  of  death, 
Bessie  hardly  felt  her  own  anguifih,  and  even  in  the 
darkest  of  the  valley  she  had  (houghl  for  her  hiishand, 
who,  in  some  ways,  wa^  as  much  her  child  as  the 
dying  girl  on  her  bosom.  When  it  came  near  the 
end»  "Besaic  knowing  what  an  eflftct  (throi^h  my 
LVhole  life)  it  would  have  on  me,  implored  me  not  to  be 
'present  at  it*' 

Unfaltering,  with  her  tender  cheerful  voice,  she 
answered  the  child's  wild  cry,  "  I  shfill  die,  I  shall  die  ! " 
with  the  simple  words  *'  We  pray  to  God  continuallv  for 
you,  my  dear  Anascasia.  and  I  am  sure  God  must 
love  you  because  you  have  always  been  a  good  girl" 

Even  at  the  very  end,  when  she  called  Moore  in  to  take 
his  last  good'bye,  she  held  her  beautiful  head  between 
his  sight  and  the  death -stricken  child,  that  his  memory 
should  carry  away  no  painful  image  of  the  young  face  he 
lovtd.  But  to  herself  so  dear  was  the  wasted  little  hody 
[that  she  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  the  last  offices. 
She  laid  her  snowdrops  in  the  coffin  and  then  turned  igain 
to  her  great  task  of  loving  and  upholding  and  consoling. 

Henceforth  she  was,  like  Job,  "to  sit  as  chief  .  ,  .  as 
one  ihit  comfortcth  mourners," 

Wherever  there  was  sorrow  or  sickness  she  had  the 

right  of  free  entry.      She  and  her  husband  were  to  diic 

at  Lacock  Abbey,  one  of  the  great  places  in  the  ndgh- 

'bourhood  of  her  home,  and  Bessie,  already  dressed,  walked 

over    to  the  cttrate's  house  to  find  him  dangerously  ill 
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anc)  the  family  in  great  distress.  Moore  had  to  go  to  his 
party  alone  and,  returning  home  next  morning,  found 
that  hii  wife  had  been  up  all  night  with  the  sick  man. 
When  next  she  dined  at  Lacock  Abbey*  the  hostc^>  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fctlding^  whispered  mischievously  to  Moore, 
'^  I  suppose  there  is  nobody  dying  in  your  neighbourhood 
or  we  should  nor  have  had  Mrs,  Moore  here  to^lay/' 
Poor  Lady  Elizabeth,  she  herself  had  always  found  U 
"such  an  agreeable  world  and  so  pleasant  to  live  in" 
that  she  had  been  impatient  of  those  who  found  it  std,  yet 
when  her  time  came  to  sit  among  mourners,  in  the  tirst 
hours  of  sorrow  it  was  to  Bessie  Moore  and  10  her  alone 
that  she  turned  for  the  comfort  that  no  one  else  could 
afford.  a 

There  were  many  pleasant  things  in  Bessie's  quiet  days  at  " 
Sloperton.    Country^life^  that  yf^rrr^^^^r  of  English  civilisa- 
tion, was  probably  never  more   aaractive   than    m    the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  the  last  century.     The  country 
had  not  as  yet  been  invaded  by  industries  ;  old  cottages, 
old  ^rms,  old  manor  houses,  old  gardens,  gave  colour  and 
a  pleasant  flavour  of  antiquity  to  the  fair,  grccn>  prosperous 
landscape.     The  small  socialities  of  a  country  neighbour- 
hood, the  kindly  intimacies  of  those  who  lived  within  easy  fl 
reach  and  met  often  without  effort  or  ceremony,  made  up 
a  life  which  seems  very  peaceful  and  charmini?  as  we  find        y 
it  in  novels  and  story-books  of  the  period.     Benevolence  H 
performed  its  simple  tasks  of  clothing  the  naked,  feeding 
the  hungry,  and  training  tidy  little  maidservants,  un-    j 
troubled  by  economic  principles*  unappalled  by  economic   fl 
problems.     Ladles  drove  about  in  low  phaetons,  visited    ^^ 
the  schools   and   the   sick,  worked  in  their  gardens  and 
exchanged  new  and  rare  bulbs  and  seeds.     \\  ncn  we  find 
Bessie  and  her  sons  g«irig  to  archery  meetings  and  winning 
silver  arrows  wc  feel  that  wc  are  coming  almost  into  touch 
with  Leech  and  his  delightful  girls  and  garden-parties. 
The  intimacy  with  Bowood  grew  easier  and  more  affec' 
tionatc  as  the  years  passed.     Wc  find  Lady  Lansdownc 
providing  little  Russell  with  gardening  tools  and  sending 
Bessie  flowers  for  her  hanging  baskets,  but  one  can   best 


I 


measure  the  growth  of  intimacy  between  these  two  rare 
women  by  "  the  smart  little  bonnet  "  which  on  one  occa- 
sion Lady  Lansdownc  ventured  to  bring  tor  Mrs.  Moore 
from  Paris* 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  Moores  had  as  neigh- 
bours  one  of  chc  most  distinguished  ar.d  most  genial 
ftmilics  in  England.  Colonel  -aftcrwArds  Sir  Wdliam 
— Napier  was  the  first  of  them  lo  make  Mrs,  Moore's 
acquaintance  when  they  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  found  her  siding  amid  capes,  bills  and 
children*s  frocks.  He  had  a  capable  man's  respect  tor 
capacity  wherever  he  met  it,  an  affectionate  man's  recogni- 
tion of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  a  home  which  was*  in 
many  respects,  like  his  own,  and,  as  a  radical  with  an 
eager  sympathy  with  the  poor,  he  entered  heartily  into 
Mrs.  Moore's  plans  for  her  viltigc  neighbours. 

Besides  all  these  pleasant  things  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  all  other  ladies  contented  with  a  country  life^  Bessie 
had  the  dc:ar  delight  of  sharing  hc:r  husband'»  honours. 
He  might  well  talk  of  his  "  friendly  fame,"  for  wherever 
he  went  people  of  all  kinds,  ships'  uflicer»^  uphol-ttercrs, 
London  link  boys  (**  Call  for  Tim  Klahcrty,  Misthur 
Moore,  sburc  I'm  the  bhoy  that  patlironi»:>  the  Melo- 
dies ! "),  all  hailed  ibe  Utclc  poet  with  acclaim,  and  if 
Bessie  heard  of  these  things  her  heart  exulted,  and  If  she 
were  present  she  frankly  held  out  her  hand  too^  and 
returned  the  friendly  greeting. 

In  1 835  the  pecuniary  anxiety  which  had  always 
overshadowed  the  Moore  household  was  largely  removed 
by  a  pension  of /300  a  year  secured  by  I^rd  Lansdowne^s 
good  offices,  Moore  wai*  in  Ireland  at  the  lime,  and 
Bc^ic  could  hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  good 
fortune. 

'*  Can  it  really  be  true  that  you  have  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year  ?  .  .  ,  Should  it  turn  out  true,  I 
know  not  how  we  can  be  thankful  enough  to  those  who 
gave  it,  nor  to  a  Higher  Power,"  Then  with  aweet, 
practical  instinct,  she  turns  to  the  true  uses  to  be  made 
of  such  opulence.  "  If  it  be  true,  pray  give  dear  EUlen  " 
■  116 — April '07  9  B 
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(Moore's  sitter)  "twenty  pounds,  and  iniiBt  on  her 
drinking  five  pounds*  worth  of  mne  yearly,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  three  hundred  a  year-  .  ,  .  Three 
hundred  a  year  ;  how  delightful !  "  she  repeats,  as  if  the 
prosaic  words  were  the  refrain  of  a  song.  "But  I  have 
my  fears  that  it  is  only  a  castle  in  the  air.  ...  1  shall  go 
to  bed  that  I  may  dream  of  it  and  have  that  pleasure  at 
least,"  Little  Russell's  comment,  "Now  papa  will  not 
have  to  work  so  hard,  and  will  be  able  to  go  out  a  little," 
sounds  severely  ironical,  when  one  notes  that  in  London 
Moore's  dally  engagements  were  six  deep,  and  that  even 
in  the  country  he  dined  and  slept  out  three  days  out  of 
five ;  but  Russell  used  the  word  "  out "  in  its  only 
rational  sense,  "out  into  the  open/'  into  the  garden 
where  Bessie  nailed  up  the  honeysuckle  in  the  porch  and 
planted  the  pmk  hypatica  in  the  sunny  border.  There 
is  a  little  postscript  to  her  letter  such  as  Amelia 
might  have  written  if  that  dear  woman  had  had  Bcssie*t 
sense  of  humour  :  "N.B. — If  this  good  news  be  true  it 
will  make  a  great  difference  to  my  eating.  I  shall  then 
indulge  in  butter  to  my  potatoes.  Mind  you  do  not 
tell  this  piece  of  gluttony  to  any  one  !  " 

And  here  the  story  should  end.  But  life^  more  in- 
exorable than  any  story,  will  not  pause  at  the  pleasant 
places.  Before  many  years  the  bitterest  of  all  cries  was 
to  be  wrung  from  that  patient  heart :  '*  Why  do  people 
sigh  for  children?  They  do  not  know  that  sorrow  will 
come  with  them/' 

Moore  had  honestly  tried  to  do  his  best  for  his  two 
sons.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  he  had  got 
nominations  ior  both  for  the  Charterhouse.  When  the 
fond  parents  bring  the  lad  to  the  matron's  room  and 
Master  Sjdney  Smith  is  sent  for,  and  the  big  boy  who  is 
to  be  Tom's  monitor,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
little  Clive  Newcome  and  M  r.  Arthur  Pendennis. 
Moore  smoothed  Tom's  way  by  tipping  the  older  lads 
half  a  sovereign  each,  while— very  inconsistently — Bessie 
took  her  own  boy  aside  to  impress  on  him  that  kt  is 
never  to  accept  money  except  from  his  parcnta,     Ev«7 
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*timc  Moore  was  in  London — three  or  four  times 
a  year — he  had  Tom  out  for  the  day,  and  when  they 
were  not  at  Astlcy's  or  the  play,  Master  Tom  accom- 

Eni«i  his  father  to  dine  at  Holland  House  or  at  the 
nsdowncs  or  at  the  Lockharts,  where  he  must  have 
been  much  in  the  way.  So  the  boy  grew  up  with  his 
mothers  singular  bejuty,  his  father's  social  gifts,  the 
habits  «jf  fashionable  society  and  empty  pockets,  and  then, 
to  crown  his  disadvantages,  obtained  a  commisMon  in  the 
army. 

In  evoy  friendship  between  people  of  very  different 
fortunes,   there    come   moments  when   the   poorer   man 
would  gladly  exchange  all  his  friend's  generosity  for  aj 
little  imaginative  appreciation  of  his  difficulties, 

Rogers   in    Dublin   had    probably   heard    disquieting 
accounts  of  young  Tom's  expenditure  in  the  regiment; 
and  he  candidly  demonstrated  to  Moore  the  importance 
of  making  the  boy  a  sufficient  allowance  to  enable  him  to 
**hvc  like  a  gentleman/*    Moore  could  only  trust  himself 
to  say  chat  Rogers  little  knew  how  hard  he  was  pressed  to 
make  up  the  allowance  he  gave  his  5on»  but  in  his  journal      , 
he  adds  bitterly  (and  truly):  "*  Live  like  a  gentleman  !'fl 
as  if  liviJig  like  a  ni:in  were  not  something  far  better  and^ 
higher.  ...  If  I    had   thought    but   of  living  'like  a 
gentleman '  (as  those  colonels  and  tutors  of  colleges  style 
it)    what  would   have   become   of  my  dear  father  and 
mother,   my  sweet  sister    Nell,    my  admirable    Bessie's 
mother  ?  "  fl 

Alas  I     Tom  was  not  one  of  the  "rare  instances"  that^ 
can  live  In  the  army  on  small  means;  he  was  too  much 
his  father's  son  for  that.     This  new  trouble  was  one 
which  Bes&ie  could  not  ward  off  from  her  husband  by 
bearing  the  brunt  of  it  herself.     She  had  to  forward  to 
him  a  Dili  of  Tom's  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
and  wrote  :  *'  1  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  send  you  the^ 
enclosed.     It   has   caused  mc  tears  and  sad  thoughts  bucB 
to    you    it    will    bring    these    and     hard,    hard    work 
besides/' 

Kussell)  the  second  boy»  his  mother's  special  comfort 
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companion,  had  goive  out,  fuW  of  high  hopes  and 
Erous  resolves,  to  India,  only  to  return  within  a  year^ 
stricltcn  with  consumption,  '*  She  is  a  wonderful  woman/ 
said  gentle,  sincere  L:idy  I^nsdowne  after  visiting  Bessie 
in  the  anxious  days  when  she  sat,  sorrowful  but  collcaed, 
waiting  for  the  Iwiy's  return. 


k 


Tl»efc  U  a  comJort  In  die  powtr  of  lore, 
Tvrill  cnile  >  ihine  (ndurtblo  wKlcb  tht 
Would  ovrnci  cbc  oraJD  ind  br«tk  ch«  hcuc 


^j  ..  -  -  —  —      _._.p  ., .  —  -^ 

even  cheerfully,  she  took  up  again  the  thread  of  her  ^u 
It  was  a  year  after  Rutteli'*  death*  when  the  parents  ^| 
again  tried  by  young  Tom'*  money  difficulties,  that   ^ 


The  six  months  that  Bertie  spent  with  her  dying  hoy, 
drew  ever  clot^cr  to  her  a  heart  as  innocent  and  afl«xtionate 
as  her  own  ;  on  the  ^ay  he  died  mother  and  son  broke  the 
sacramrnlal  bread  together. 

There  were  troubles  enough  to  be  faced  when,  quietly 
and  even  cheerfully,  she  took  up  again  the  thread  of  her 

were 

thi^  rntry  occurs  in  Moore's  diary*  the  loveliest  in  all  the 
eight  volumes.  "A  strange  life  mine,  but  the  best  as 
w«l  as  the  pVasante^t  part  of  it  lies  at  home,  I  told  my 
dear  Be:^ic  this  morning  that,  while  1  stood  at  my  study 
window  looking  out  at  her  as  she  crossed  the  field,  I  sent 
a  blessing  after  her,  '  Thank  you.  Bird/*  she  said ; 
'that  is  lictter  than  money/  And  so  it  i*."  Better,  too, 
one  ventures  to  think,  than  "  Lovc*s  Young  Dream," 

Two  of  Moore's  sweet  artificial  lyrics  gain  a  touching 
significance  when  wc  connect  them  with  his  wife's  ex* 
pcricncc.  Three  years  after  Russell  s  death,  in  1845,  the 
eldest  son,  Tom,  was  also  dead,  atoring,  poor  boy,  by 
many  hardships,  sickness^  and  severe  service  in  the  Foreign 
L-egion  of  Algiers,  for  his  short  career  of  extravagance 
and  folly.  But  when  her  house  was  left  childless,  and 
no  one  seemed  left  to  claim  her  motherliness.  Bessie's 
husband  was  thrown  upon  her  care  with  more  than  a 
child's  helplessness.  When  wit  was  extinguished  and 
memory  gone  and  the  poor  brain  perplexed,  two  strong 

)  Mn.  M(x»e^i  name  for  E)cr  huibjiad  from  thdr  euly  mantcd 
d»ji. 
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fk$Cincu   remained — complete   dcpendcticc   on    his   wife 

tarid  the  passion  for  music.  When  unable  to  sing  himself, 
be  would  listen  to  her  singing  his  songs.  Think  of  the 
beautiful,  sad  woman  of  fifty^eight  sitting  in  that 
darkened  home  singing  to  the  feeble  old  man  beside 
ber; 

Come,  rctt  in  thii  boiora,  roy  ovni  nrkiea  deer, 
Though  the  herd  haili  lied  Iram  thee,  Xxf  hoae  i>  itiU  ^re, 
ilcic  atiU  IB  the;  imilc  that  no  tlotiJ  cm  o'crc;»t. 
And  X  heart  and  4  hand  all  thjr  own  to  the  Uii. 

As  long  as  her  husband  was  alive  she  had — the  first 
need  of  her  heart— some  one  to  love  and  care  for ;  but 
he  died  in  1852,  and  it  was  in  1865 — within  the  memorv 
of  the  middle-aged  among  iis — that  the  widowed  wife 
and  childless  mother  foimd  her  rest.  She  lived  on  at 
Sloperton,  and,  in  the  little  study  she  had  so  cleverly 
contrived  for  her  husband  and  in  the  garden  where  she 
bad  played  with  her  children,  she  felt, 

,  .  ,  Like  one  who  ticada  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  dciertcd, 
Who&c  H>;htf  are  fled, 
W)LD«e  glories  dctd. 
And  ftll  but  >h«  departed. 

Florence  MacCuhn, 


ne  Habits  of  the  Hawfinch 

NCE  upon  a  time,"  as  the  story-books  say,  the 
hawfinch  was  regarded  as  a  winter  viiiiior  co 
our  shores,  and  an  except iuiialiy  rare  breeder, 
but  invcstigadons  in  the  last  filty  yciirs  have  shown  that, 
far  ftom  being  scarce,  it  is  in  reality  a  locally  common 
resident  species,  though  owing  Co  its  distribution  it  maj^ 
perhaps  be  regarded  fis  one  of  our  rarer  birds. 

Nowhere  have  I  found  the  bawfijich  more  numerous 
than  in  Kent,  where  in  one  orchard  alone  over  a  dozen 
ocstft    were   reported    to    mc^    aiul    1    have    seen    many 
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nests  in  Sussex,  Buckinghamshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Breconshire.  I  fancy  this  bird  ^equcnts,  in  more  or 
less  numbers,  most  of  our  southern  andmicUand  counties. 
It  is  certainly  rare  round  Huntingdon,  however. 
Numbers  breed  in  Epping  Fc»ttt  and  about  London 
generally ;  but  even  where  this  finch  docs  occur,  it  is 
often  overlooked  owing  to  its  extreme  shyness ;  frequently 
its  bat-like  twittering  iuonc  reveals  its  presence. 

It  appears,  from  all  one  can  learn,  to  be  a  stranger  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  a  rare  bird  in 
Wales. 

In  the  winter  I  generally  meet  the  hawfinch  in  small 
flocks,  more  often  than  not  the  parents  and  brood  of  the 
previous  summer,  though  not  seldom  I  have  seen  larger 
parties.  At  such  times  they  spend  a  great  part  of  the 
day  in  the  woods,  especially  those  which  abound  with 
beech  and  hornbeam.  The  presence  of  such  a  gathering 
is  usually  first  indicated  by  the  shrill  bat-like  chirps  as 
the  birds  hurry  from  tree  to  tree^  and  the  observer 
should  be  very  still  if  he  wishes  to  sec  them,  for  the 
slightest  sign  of  danger  will  send  the  feathered  party  in 
the  opposite  direction*  Occasionally  during  the  winter 
months  a  single  hawfinch,  generally  an  old  male,  will 
take  up  his  quarters  in  a  garden,  and  will  occasionally 
partake  of  scraps  thrown  out  for  the  tits  and  other 
visitors. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  generally,  the  little 
gatherings  of  hawfinches  break  up,  and  each  pair  betakes 
Itself  to  a  chosen  haunt  for  the  important  business  of  the 
year.  But  in  Wales  I  have  noticed  pairs  long  before 
this,  viz,,  in  1902  on  February  19,  in  Radnorshire,  and  in 
1903  on  February  11,  in  Brcconshire,  This  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  rare  in 
those  parts,  and  may,  as  I  suspect,  go  in  p^rs  all  the 
year  round,  though  I  certainly  have  never  seen  a  hawfinch 
there  till  January  turned. 

When  once  a  neat  haunt  has  been  fixed  upon,  they 
frequent  it  till  building  actually  begins,  and  I  have  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  actual  site  for  the  nest  is 
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■choten  aa  soon  as  they  hive  paired,  aLiid  I  am  certain 

fthftt  the  majority  pair  aimuall)'. 

The  nest  haunts  differ  considerably-  In  some  districts 
orchards  arc  great  favourites ;  in  others,  shruJiberieSt 
gardens,  and  rhe  outskirts  of  woods  and  piantations. 
More  rarely  a  dcmc  hedge  or  thick  thorn-tree  growing 
in  a  park,  is  selected. 

The  nest  itself,  usually  built  amongst  the  smaller 
branches  or  on  one  of  the  higher  crotches,  more  nreJy 
on  a  dat  horizontal  bought  is,  as  a  rule,  ac  no  great 
distance  from  the  ground,  ten  feet  being  a  fair  average, 
especially  when  it  is  found  in  fruit  trees,  but  now  and 
then  nests  may  be  seen  at  varying  heights  up  to  aixty 
feet,     lit  illusrraiion  of  this  fact  1    ^uotc  the  following 

note  from  my  diary,  dated  May  lo,  1901  :  *'The 
bawlinch  appciirs  Humettmc^  to  build  at  a  great  height 
from  1I1C  ground,  fur  ihi»  triurning,  whiUt  standing  under 
a  clump  of  trees  at  the  bottom  slope  of  a  wood  in  Sun- 

ulridgc  Park,  Kent,  to  shelter  from  the  rain,  I  suddenly 

Kacard  the  metallic  note  of  this  species  above  mc.  Look* 
ing  up,  I  saw  a  hawfinch  take  food  Co  his  sitting  mate. 
The  nest  was  in  a  very  exposed  position  ijuilc  sixty  feet 
up  an  oak,  aC  the  very  summit  of  the  tree*  Had  the 
male  seen  mc,  he  would  never  have  approached  the  tree 
at  all,  for  there  arc  few  birds  more  wary  at  the  nest  than 
the  hawfinch.  The  hen  bird  sat  till  I  wa$  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  nest — which  held  four  eggs,  incubatjon  having 
proceeded  for  perhaps  four  days/' 

I  have  found  nests  in  the  following  trees  besides  fruit 
trees  :  thorns,  oaks^  hornbeams,  beeches,  cedars*  firs,  and 
once  in  an  elder.  I  have  seen  one  solitary  example  in 
ivy,  which  was  growing  up  an  oak,  but  this  situation  is 
unusual. 

Ncfit- building  begins  about  April  25,  but  some  pairs 
are  much  later.  I  n:membcr  that  in  190J,  near  Bromley, 
Kent,  all  the  hawfinches  were  sitting  hard  by  May  13, 
whereas  at  West  Wickham,  in  the  ^mc  county  and  only 
some  Three  or  four  miles  away,  they  had  but  just  begun 
to  l^y. 
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In  appearaLtice  the  nest  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  krge 
model  of  a  bullfinch's,  but  the  contrast  between  the  cup 
and  the  exterior  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  Utter's  home. 
The  materials,  as  it  were,  blend  more  gradually.  Seen 
from  below,  you  may  well  mistake  it  for  a  very  ancient 
ring-dove's  nest,  partially  dismembered  ;  indeed,  apropos 
of  the  nest  already  mentioned,  I  think  that  I  should 
certainly  have  passed  it  even  after  seeing  it,  had  I  not 
observed  the  bird  itself. 

The  materials  used  for  the  exterior  are  twigs  in  varying 
quantities  and  a  few  roots,  less  frequently  dried  grass, 
ornamented  with  scraps  of  grey  lichen  (this  is  more 
noticeable  when  the  birds  build  in  fruit  trees).  The 
lining  is  of  finer  roots,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  little 
horsehair,  but  I  have  seen  many  nests  without  any  of  the 
latter  substance.  One  example  that  I  examined  contiuned 
a  few  strips  of  bark  fibre  in  the  lining.  Usually  the  nests 
are  largish  and  flat. 

The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  three  to  six,  and  are 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  any  other  British  Urd. 
They  range  from  pale  greenish  white  and  pale  olive  to 
bufFy-olive  in  ground,  and  are  blotched,  spotted,  and 
streaked  almost  in  bunting  fashion  with  dark  Mcnna 
brown  (nearly  black),  the  underlying  markings  being 
greyish  brown  or  in  some  specimens  lilac  grey.  In  most 
cases  plenty  of  ground  colour  is  visible,  and  1  have  known 
eggs  handsomely  zoned  at  one  end,  or  banded  round  the 
middle. 

Incubation  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  is  performed  chiefly  by 
the  hen.  As  a  rule,  when  disturbed  at  the  nest,  the  haw* 
finch  is  in  no  way  demonstrative,  but  sits  very  close, 
often  till  the  intruder  is  but  a  yard  away ;  then  it  slips  off 
the  nest,  making  all  despatch  for  the  nearest  covert. 

The  casual  observer,  even  should  he  have  the  good 
fortune  to  surprise  a  hawfinch  at  close  quarters  in  a  planta- 
tion or  shrubbery,  will  often,  after  marking  it  careruUy  to 
a  tree,  lose  sight  of  it,  and  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  reason.  It  is  this:  when  the  hawfinch  detects 
the  presence  of  a  supposed  enemy,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
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it  will  seek  the  spot  where  two  branches  fork,  or  where 
the    main   $c<:m   of  a    tree  divides.     Consequcncly,  a-s  ic 
assimilates  well  with  the  bark,  it  easily  escapes  detection. 
5omc  years  ago  I  myself  was  sorely  puzzled  in  this  waj^H 
bu[  soon  learnt  the  secret.  ^| 

For  food  the  hawfinch  depends  mainly  on  seeds,  the 
kernels  of  cherry  stones,  nuts,  and  hornbeam  seeds^  varied 
by  grceji  peas  in  their  season  ;  indeed,  the  last  named  :u'ticlc 
of  diet  will  always  tempt  this  tinch  and  only  too  often  leads 
to  its  destruction,  for  the  irate  gardener,  lying  in  wait* 
gets  two  or  three  in  a  line,  and  is  avenged  of  his  beloved 
peas  ;  though  1  m^y  add  that  the  dam^c  done  to  the 
crop  by  the  shot  is  far  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
hawflncKes>  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  birds  de- 
uroyed  in  this  way  prove  to  be  birds  of  the  year,  and 
often  and  often  have  I  watched  these  youngsters  descend 
to  what  may  prove  theii  last  meal,  whilst  tfic  more  cun- 
ning adults  were  perched  on  some  adj;iccnt  tree,  well  out 
of  range. 

The  hawAiieh  is  rc&idcnt  with  ua,  but  during  the  winter 
ft  certain  amount  of  intcrnil  migration  may  go  on,  though 
I  can  generally  make  certain  of  seeing  some  all  the  year 
round  in  hauntH  where  they  brecd^  more  especially  if  the 
place  lA  in  a  wood  or  shrubbery.  ^| 

1  have  watched  a  pair  of  these  birds  feeding  their  young 
on  several  occasions,  and  it  gave  mc  no  amall  plemsure  to 
note  the  cunning  way  in  which  they  slunk  in  and  out  of 
the  tree  that  sheltered  the  nest  This  showed  their 
extreme  wariness  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  they 
never  suspected  my  presence.  If  they  had  done  so,  they 
would  have  kept  away  from  the  spot  for  hours  rather  than 
betray  the  whereabouts  of  the  nest. 

The  hawfinch^  it  seemSf  rears  a  single  brood,  but 
should  tht:  first  clutch  of  eggs  be  taken,  a  second  is  often 
Jaid,  (hough  in  a  fresh  nest.  These  birds  fly  in  a  series 
of  slightly  undulating  jerks,  much  as  the  other  finches  do, 
hut  they  look  bulkier  on  che  wing.  They  often  twitter 
as  they  fly.  The  song  scarce  deserves  the  name,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  put  it  on  paper.     I  have  heard  it  as  early 
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as   March  26.     The  autumn  note  is  a  somewhat  doleful 
"  tce-et/' 

The  plumage  is  variegated,  and  somewhat  aa  follows  : 
throat,  lores,  and  feathers  round  beak,  glossy  black); 
cheeks  and  crown,  chocolate;  nape,  grey;  back  and 
scapulars,  dark  chocolate;  wings  black,  with  upper  wing 
coverts  white  (often  very  conspicuous  as  the  bird  flies^— 
Bome  of  the  primaries  are  curiously  cleft  at  the  tips ; 
breast  and  abdomen,  vinaceous  brown  ;  tail,  brownish, 
with  white  on  the  outer  feathers — it  is  short  for  the  size 
of  the  bird ;  irides,  grey ;  beak^  horn-coloured  in  winter, 
but  leaden-black  in  summer  ;  feet  and  legs  pinkish  brown* 
The  length  is  between  seven  and  right  inches.  The 
sexes  are  similar,  but  the  male's  plumage  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  ^the  brighter.  The  plumage  of  the  young,  before 
their  first  moult,  is  curious,  being  spotted  on  a  general 
colour  of  greenish  brown  of  different  shades,  the  lightest 
below.  I  believe  varieties  of  this  bird  arc  rare,  but  once 
I  saw  a  fawn-coloured  '*  sport/' 

Nestlings  in  their  first  plumage  are  covered  with  white 
down,  and  the  interior  of  their  mouths  is  of  a  fine 
carmine. 

As  fireconshire  observations  are  not  very  numerous,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  append  a  short  account  ot 
hawfinches  breeding  in  that  county.  **  Having  noticed 
from  the  beginning  of  February  1903  a  pair  of  hawfinches 
that  frequented  a  small  grove  of  trees  close  to  Builth 
Wells,  I  told  my  friend  Mr.  Gwynne-Vaughan  that  I 
expected  they  would  stop  and  breed,  though  no  nest  had 
ever  yet  been  recorded  in  this  locality.  He  would  not 
agree  with  me,  however,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  we 
had  an  even  ten  shillings  on  the  event.  After  the  first 
week  in  April,  the  pair  above  mentioned  disappeared,  and 
on  June  1 ,  having  hunted,  as  I  thought,  all  the  likely  spots 
around  without  success,  I  paid  up  my  bet.  However, 
on  June  8,  in  the  orchard  outside  my  bungalow,  I  found 
a  nest  with  three  fresh  eggs,  which  the  bird  deserted 
because  one  of  the  original  number  (four)  had  been  taken 
by  a  small  boy  on   the  previous  day.     But  on  Juno   11 
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this  same  patr,  I  think,  were  constructing  a  second  nest 
ill  an  appic-trcc  within  Hfty  yards  of  their  first  venture. 
One  or  the  birds  left  the  nest  on  my  approach,  and 
before  examining  it  1  fully  expected  to  find  young,  because 
both  hawfinches  were  fluucring  about  mc  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement,  uttcnng  their  shrill  bat-like  note  in- 
.cessantly.  On  climbing  to  it,  I  found  ttiat  it  had  but 
■just  been  b^un  (about  two  diy*'  work).  Though  I  did 
not  touch  tbiK  nest,  they  deserted  it,  presumably  [wrcause 
I  had  ventured  to  look  at  it.  As  a  rule  these  tinchcs  arc 
not  demonstrative  at  the  nest,  even  when  it  contains  young, 
ao  if  was  all  the  moro  astonishing  chat  the  pair  in  question 
should  show  such  a£>itation  over  an  unfinished  nest. 

"On  June  26  1  loiind  another  hawfinch's  nest  in  this 
orchard,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  different  pair, 
for  it  contained  a  brace  of  nestlings  about  a  day  old,  as 
well  as  an  addled  t^g.  These  little  fellows  were  carried 
off"  by  a  jay,  1  have  reason  to  think. 

"On  June  28,  in  a  shrubbery  close  to  the  orchard,  I 
saw  a  hawfinch  pursuing  a  jay,  which  had  evidently  been 
eyeing  iti  young  too  closely,  and  i  knew  of  another  nest 
ilxaides  with  young  in  it.  One  of  these,  when  fledged 
*uid  out  of  the  nest,  was  brought  in  by  my  cat.  So  there 
were  at  least  four  pairs  close  to  my  bungalow.  Never- 
theless, the  hawfinch  is  a  rt^ra  ^is  in  Breconshirc/" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  were  breeding  in  Wales, 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  much  later  than  is 
usual* 

John  Walpole-Bond. 
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IT  has  been   said   that   ManLini»  the  brother-in-law  of 
Maxarin,    was   in    adept    in    astrology ;     h«    had 
prophoied  that  his  daughter  Marie  Mancini  would 
cause  many    truublcs  in    the  world  \    the  event  proved 
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that  he  was  right.  In  fact,  though  her  position  when  she 
married  gave  her  lower  rank  than  that  of  any  of  her 
asters^  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France,  and  nearly  all  the 
govemments  of  Europe^  were  perturbed  by  the  quarrels 
between  her  and  her  husband. 

The  Cardinal,  when  he  had  recoTcred  from  the  effects  ot 
the  Fronde^  and  was  once  more  the  ruler  of  France, 
ordained  that  those  of  the  Mancim  and  Martioozzi 
^unilics  who  had  not  already  done  so  should  come  to 
Paris  from  Rome.  At  Genoa  the  two  mothers  and  thdr 
daughters  embarked  in  a  magnificent  galley  proirided  frff 
the  purpose  by  "  la  Supcrba,"  On  arriving  in  the  French 
capital  Marie  and  her  sister  Hortense  were  placed  in  a 
convent  for  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  were 
introduced  to  the  gay  world  of  Paris  ;  Marie  was  eighteen, 
Hortense  only  thirteen.  At  this  time  Mazarin  was  some- 
what lonely ;  he  had  lost  His  sister  and  his  niece  Laura 
and  his  favourite  nephew.  Moreover  he  was  still  worried 
by  the  King  and  his  volatile  affections.  Now,  Marie  was 
of  marriageable  age,  but  ugly;  Hortense  was  a  "little 
girl,"  but  perfectly  beautiful.  In  1 65  8  Louis  XIV,  joined 
^e  army  in  Flanders  and  fell  ill  of  a  complaint  which  was 
probably  of  the  nature  of  typhoid  fever.  During  the 
period  of  the  King's  suffering  Marie  Mancini  showed 
every  sign  of  violent  grief;  and  when  the  convalescent 
Louis  heard  of  her  deep  anxiety  on  his  account  he  formed 
a  serious  attachment  to  her  ;  the  more  wilUngly  because 
her  appearance  had  so  much  improved  that  she  might  now 
be  considered  a  handsome  woman.  Moreover,  she  loved 
politics,  literature,  and  art^  and  was  called  la  ferk  des 
preciffuses.  She  soon  obtained  such  an  ascendency  over 
the  King  that  his  marriage  with  her  seemed  imminent. 
Therefore  the  world  was  startled  when  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Savoy  would 
probably  be  chosen  as  queen.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
two  Courts  set  out  with  the  intention  of  meeting  at 
Lyons.  Though  the  autumn  was  advanced,  Louis  made 
the  whole  journey  on  horseback,  with  Marie  Mandni  at 
his  side.     Olympe  de  Soissons  was  with  them^  but  Louis 
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did  not  speak  to  her  ;  and  before  reaching  Lyons  she 
b<xamc  so  ill  that  she  had  to  remain  behind  the  ccrtege. 
Doubtless^  she  was  intensely  mortified  by  the  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  King's  attentions  ;  and  the  student  of 
the  Marriages  of  Mazann  is  left  to  wonder  how  it 
happened  that  the  Cardinal  never  did  "  marry  the  King/' 
aUhough  he  was,  as  it  seem?,  so  often  on  the  point  of 
dcung  so-  One  niece  atter  another  caught  the  fiincy  of  ihc 
fickle  L^uis,  but  it  was  always  a  case  of  "lightly  come, 
lightly  go," 

At  Lyons  the  high  contracting  parties  met ;  Louis  was 
introduced  to  the  Princess  Margaret ;  he  said»  '*Ii!lc  me 
plait/'  I'hough  hcklCf  he  was  ciutious;  he  had  heard  a 
rumour  that  she  was  hump-backed;  and  next  morning,  to 
find  out  the  truth  for  himself,  he  suddenly  entered  her 
dressing-room  while  she  was  en  deshabille  ;  history  docs 
not  reveal  what  he  saw,  but  his  project  of  marriage  with 
the  Princess  was  abandoned.  The  custom  which  forced 
Jadies  to  receive  visitors  at  their  toilet  had  disadvantages 
— for  the  ladies.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  now  arrived, 
hoping  to  find  his  daughter's  aJfairs  settled  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  came  an  envoy  from  Spain  offering  to 
Louis  the  hand  of  the  Infanta.  Mazarin  preferred  that 
Louis  should  marry  the  Infanu  rather  than  Margaret  ot 
Savoy,  since  peace  with  Spain  was  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  disappointed  Duchess  of  Savoy  dashed  her  head 
against  the  wall  ;  but  Mazarin  presented  her  with  a  pair 
of  earrings,  which  she  wore  that  evening,  and  which 
restored  her  good  humour.  Margaret  bore  her  reverse 
with  great  dignity.  In  ihe  foltawing  year,  1660,  she 
married  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  so  much  admired 
Olympc  dc  Soi^ons  ;  he  WiU  the  third  of  five  consecutive  < 
dukes  of  whom  il  is  written  that  there  was  nothinj^ 
remarkable  about  them  except  their  enormous  bulk. 
Margaret  died  scxia  afterwards, 

Unexpeciciily,  Don  John  of  Austria  now  appeared  at 
the  French  Court;  he  brought  with  him  his  "*  foUe/'  or 
Court  Fool,  n  woman  chilled  Capiton»  who  calked  of 
nothing  but  the  Infanta.     Don  John  was  a  natural  son  of 
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Philip  IV,,  and  was  paying  a  diplomatic,  if  flying*  viwt  to 
France,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  defeated  in 
arms  by  Turenne  a  few  years  before.  His  mannen  were 
rough  and  boorish  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  successful 
in  his  mission.  For  Mazarin  was  now  bent  on  marrying 
Louis  to  Spain,  Marie  Mancini  and  her  sisters  were 
exiled  to  Brouage  near  Rochefort,  where  the  Cardinal 
had  property  in  the  Salt-Marshes.  The  biographer  of 
Mazarin's  nieces,  Am^d^Renie  (1858),  thought  that  the 
Cardinal  was  unwilling  to  allow  Marie  to  become  Queen  of 
France  because  she  dared  to  differ  from  him  in  opinions, 
and  was  a  girl  of  such  commanding  character  that  she 
would  have  ruled  Louis  in  plac^  of  his  Eminence.  This 
seems  probable ;  for  otherwise  he  would  surely  have  re- 
joiced in  an  aUiance  with  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe. 
Whatever  his  reason,  he  put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence 
between  Louis  and  Marie — and  advised  his  niece  to  con- 
sole herself  by  reading  Seneca  I 

Louis  married  the  Infanta.  Marie  Mancini  and  her 
sisters  returned  to  the  Court.  She  did  not  lack  suitors; 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  one  of  them  ;  so  was  his 
uncle,  who  is  said  to  have  been  always  in  love  with  a  fresh 
charmer ;  but  the  Cardinal  got  rid  of  them  both.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  arranged  for  Marie  a  marriage  with 
the  Connetable  Colonna ;  she  would  have  given  the 
world  to  remain  in  PVance,  but  was  driven  into  exile  in 
her  native  country,  Italy,  Little  is  known  of  her  early 
married  life;  Colonna  was  an  indulgent  husband,  and 
allowed  her  to  live  in  Rome  with  all  the  easy  gaiety  of  a 
Parisian  minage.  Later,  after  many  quarrels  with  the 
Connitable>  Marie  and  her  sister  Horlensc  fled  into  Pro- 
vence dressed  as  men  ;  they  were  stopped^  and  Marie  was 
sent  to  Paris,  Hortense  to  Savoy,  Marie  wandered  far  ; 
she  crossed  the  St.  Bernard  and  tramped  through  Switzer- 
land ;  then  we  find  her  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  and 
from  Ostend  she  was  taken  to  San  Sebastian.  A  little 
later  the  Connitable  was  at  Madrid,  his  wife  with  him. 
After  that  she  wandered  from  convent  so  convent.  In 
1689  her  husband  died.     It  is  supposed  that  the  widow 
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returned  to  France  ;  but  the  latter  days  of  this  woman, 
who  had  almost  aKcnded  a  throne,  were  spent  in  obicurity. 
She  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-one  and  died  at  Pisa, 
suddenly^  from  apo[i!cxy»  On  her  comb  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church  in  that  city  her  sclf*chosen  epitaph  may  still  be 

MAftrA  MANCINI  COLONNA 
Duit  lad  ifttci. 


Hortensc    Mancini,  Duchesse    de    Mazarin,  was  the 
handsomest  of  the  Cardinal's  nieces^  and  her  life  was  in 
many  ways  nor  less  romantic  and  unhappy  than  those  of 
her  sisters   and   cousins,     When  she  was  but  thirteen, 
Armand  dc  !a  Porte,  only  son  of  the  Mar^chal    dc  U 
Mcillcrayc^  wished  *'to  marry  Mazarin";  Olympc  was 
offered  to  him,  hut  he  preferred  her  younger  sister     The 
Cardinal  sought  a  grander  alliance  for  Hortcnse  than  one 
with  the  grandson  ot  a  Uwycr,  however  rich  he  might  be< 
A  list  of  Hortense's  suitors  would  lie  a  long  one  ;  among 
them  was   Charleit  II.    of  England,   then   in  exile,  but 
Mazarin  was  on  irientily  terms  with  Cromwell ;  Turennc* 
famous  hut  fifty,  whom  the  girl  would  not  look  at;  a 
Prince  of  Portugal,  Regent  and  afterwards  king,  under 
the  name  of  Pedro  IK  ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  sister 
had  been  thrown   over   by  Ixniis    XIV.;  Cotigny,  not 
exactly  a  suitor,  but  one  whom  his  Eminence  thought  of 
making  his  heir  if  he  became  the  husband  of  Hortcnsc* 
Coligry,  however,  was  deeply  attached   to   the   Grand 
Cond<»  and  would  not  be  enticed  away  ^y  the  wiles  of 
the  Cardinal  and  his  ame  tiamnfy,  hts  factotum,  his  scape* 
goat,  Ondedei,    Bishop  of    Kr6jus.      Another  candidate 
was  a  Prince  of  Courtenay,  the  last  scion  of  the  Royal 
Capets ;    four  of  the  family  had  been  emperors  of  the 
East ;  their  descendants  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  fallen  fortunes,  and  spent  their  strength  in  unavail- 
ing attempts  10  rise  higher ;    but  ihis  prince  waa  cncirely 
penniless,  and  Mawrin  brushed  him  aside. 

When  Marie  Mancini,  wife  of  Colonna,  was  exiled 
Brouagej    Hortense   went   with    her.     Then    Mazaii 
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feeling  the  approach  of  dctth,  decided  to  marry  Hortense 
to  the  Due  dc  li  Meillcrajc,  and  <o  leave  his  great  wealth 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  take  ttie  name  and 
arms  of  Mazarin-  Thus  the  most  beautiful  of  the  nieces 
became  Diichcsse  dc  Mazarin,  and  had  not  to  change  her 
name*  In  addition  to  what  he  inherited  from  the  Cardinal 
the  Duke  secured  the  Governments  of  Alsace,  Brittany, 
and  Vinccnncs,  What  sort  of  man  was  ihi*i  on  whom 
Fortune  showered  all  her  best  gifts?  At  the  period  of 
his  marriage,  in  1661,  he  appeared  to  be  all  thai  a  bride 
could  wi«h  ;  but  as  time  went  on  he  seemed  overweighted 
by  his  wealth   and    hb  |x>9ition  ;    he   became  extremely 

i'calous,  and  dragged  Horten»e  about  in  order  tu  escape 
tcr  imaginary    lovers.     He    ailopted    strange   forms   of 
devotion,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  destroy  all 
pictures   and    statues    which    ofTcndcd    against    modesty. 
The  Cardinal  h*d   collected  glorious   pictures,  many  by 
Titmn  and  Corrcggio ;  chose  figures  which  were  undrapcd 
were  daubed  over  by  the  Duke.     The  minister  Colbert, 
now  in  power,  knew  the  money  value  of  these  works  of 
art,  buc  could  not  save  them  from   the  religious  maniac. 
It  is  recorded  that   the  Duke   went  on  one  occasion   at 
daybreak  into  the  gallery  in  comp^tny  with  a  mason,  and 
with  A  heavy  hammer  smashed  the  statues.     At  seven  in 
the  evening   Coll»crt  arrived,  but   he  could  do   nothing. 
At  nine  o'clock  M,  dt  Maiarin,  with  five  or  six  scrvarits, 
returned  to  the  gallery  and  continued  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion until  midnight.     His  intellect,  of  course,  was  dis- 
ordered,  but   not  sufficiently  50  to  cause   his  seclusion. 
He  did  many  other  strange  things ;  he  went  one  day  to 
the  King  and  declared  that  he  Bad  a  messiige  from  the 
Angel   Gabriel   that   harm  would   come  to    his    Majesty 
unless  he  broke  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.     He 
[drew   lot?;  a*  to  hi*  servants;  so   that  the  cook   became 
Itewardi    the  frotteur   secretary,  and    the    Irish    chaplain 
>k  !     He  held  that  the  will  of  God  was  declared  by  the 
Irawtng  of  lots. 

At  first  Horten«e  had  been  willing  to  love  her  husband^ 
>ut   his  vaigarics  ard   tcmpcri   soon   put   an  end   Co   aJl 
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affection.  He  used  to  awaken  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  that  she  might  help  him  to  chase  away  the  DcviK 
She  escaped  from  her  tyrant,  anil  took  refuge  in  her 
brother's  house.  The  conjugal  quarrch  were  long  and 
bitter-  The  Duchess  was  sent  by  her  husband  to  a 
convent ;  here  she  and  a  friend  who  was  in  like  plight, 
the  Marquise  dc  CourccllL%  hoth  mere  girls»  played  all 
sorts  of  absurd  tricks  on  the  riun^i ;  they  put  ink  in  the 
Hniikrs^  so  that  the  nuns  daubed  their  feces  black  ;  they  ran 
about  the  dormitories  crying  '*Tayaut!"  C'Tillyhor') 
to  a  troop  of  little  dogs;  they  filled  two  boxi^s  in  the 
dormitory  with  water,  and,  the  planks  of  the  floor  being 
badly  joined,  the  water  ran  through  and  down  on  to  the 
beds  of  the  poor  r^Iigkuses  on  the  floor  below  ;  this  the 
young  ladies  called ''an  accident."  Some  of  the  older 
ristcrswerc  told  ofl^to  keep  an  eye  on  them  ;  the  prisoners 
wilked  about  during  the  whole  day,  and  soon  tired  out 
their  watchers,  Hortcnse  was  sent  to  another  convent ; 
the  Duke  followed  in  order  to  carry  her  ofl^,  but  she 
laughed  in  his  face  and  refused  to  go.  Next  day, 
Hortensc  from  a  turret  saw  the  dust  of  a  cavalcade ;  she 
thought  that  her  Bluebeard  was  returning;  but  the 
visitors  proved  to  be  her  brothers-in-Uw,  the  Comie  de 
Soissons  and  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  and  other  friends 
coming  to  her  rescue.  She  sought  to  hide  from  the 
supposed  danger  and  to  force  herself  through  a  hole  in 
the  wait  in  frenzied  haste;  but  she  was  too  plump  for  the 
Laperture  and  remained  stuck  between  :wo  iron  bars  unable 
ho  move,  until  Madame  de  Courcellcs  dragged  her  tfirougb 
[tfter  many  struffgles. 

The  Due  dc  Mazarin  had  an  insane  love  of  litigation ; 
it  was  one  of  his  chief  joys,  A  court  of  justice  gave 
Hortcnse  her  liberty ;  a  higher  court  withdrew  it. 
Finding  that  the  judges  *' would  not  hear  reason,"  she 
determined  to  go  to  Italy  and  stay  wiih  her  sister,  *'  la 
Conntitable,"  until  the  matter  was  finally  settled.  She 
did  not  declare  her  intention,  but  stole  away  one  evening 
—stole  away  in  a  coach  and  six — ►to  the  gates  of  the 
town  ;  then,  having  forgotten  her  money  and  jewels^  she 
occii— 1 1 16— April  '07  a  c 
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returned  for  them ;  after  this,  she  mounted  her  horse. 

I  wearing  malu-  attire,  and  hardly  made  a  pause  until 
she  found  herself  in  Lorraine.     She  had  with  her  a  maid 

'  to  short  in  stature  that  in  man's  clothes  she  was  a  most 
grotesque  object ;  the  Duchess^  in  the  midst  of  her 
unhappiicss  and  anxietjr,  laughed  long  and  heartily  at  the 
queer  sight, 

M,  de  Mazarin  heard  of  his  wife's  flight,  and  at  three 
o'clock   in  the  morning  rushed  off*  to  the    King   and 

,  requested  him  to  have  the  fugilivc  caught.  But  Hortcnsc 
reached  Nancy,  and  there  found  that  Due  dc  I^-orrainc 
who  had  once  asked  the  hand  of  her  sister  Marie,  He 
gave  her  an  escort  as  far  as  Geneva^  whence  she  meant  to 
cross  the  Alp  to  Milan.  She  met  with  many  adventures 
^-of  which  the  worst  was  an  injury  to  her  knee  caused  by 
romping  with  her  maid.  She  was  wild  with  the  sense  of 
freedom.  The  hurt  became  worse,  and  she  was  carried 
over  the  mountains  sulTering  much  pain.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  chat  her  leg  must  be  amputated  ;  but  she 
was  spared  thai  misfortune.  Then  the  parUmml  gave 
judgment  authorising  the  Duke  to  app^hend  his  wife 
wherever  she  might  be,  Hc^  who  never  had  enough 
lawsuits  on  hand,  began  an  action  against  the  Due  dc 
Nevcrs  (Hortensc's  brother)  and  the  Chevalier  de  Kohan 
for  aiding  and  abetting  her  flight.  At  length  Madame  dc 
Mazarin  arrived  in  Milan.  Her  sister  Marie  and  the 
Connctablc  Colonna  came  to  meet  her.  She  did  not  nnd 
Ihcm  very  congenial,  but  amused  herself  in  Venice,  then 
in  Sienna,  and  then  in  Rome.  She  also  amused  herself 
with  a  handsome  young  man  named  Belbcuf,  much  bctow 
her  in  rank.  Having  quarrelled  with  her  brother 
and  the  Colonnas,  she  thought  of  a  reconciliation  with 

^cr  husband,  and  with  this  end    in  view  retired  to  a 

HEiDvent.  He  wrote  chat  she  must  remain  there  two 
years.  She  now  wished  to  leave,  but  was  detained  by 
force.  Marie  Colonna  contrived  her  sister's  escape, 
which  so  grieved  the  old  abbess,  their  aunt,  that  she  leli 
ill  and  died. 
_  About  this  time  the  Due  dc  Nevcrs  left  Ko: 
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order  to  marry  Diane  dc  Thiangcs,  niece  of  Madame  de 
Montespaii.  He  spent  six  months  on  the  yoMrney^  and 
Hortensc  went  with  him.  When  ihcy  reached  Ncvcrs 
Ihty  found  an  envoy  from  the  Grand"  Chambrc  (of 
Justice),  the  Captain  of  M.  de  Mazarin's  guards,  the 
Grand  Provost  of  Bourbonnais,  and  brigades  of  archers, 
all  enjoined  to  stop  Hortensc  on  her  way  ;  on  the  othci 
hand,  the  Town  Council  set  itself  to  protect  her.  Then 
arrived  an  order  from  the  King  that  the  Duke  should 
sign  a  deed  of  reconciliation  ;  he  did  so,  weeping  because 
he  could  not  imprison  his  wUc.  Louts  giiannceed  to  her 
an  allowance  of  24,ocx3  livres,  and  gave  her  liberty  to  live 
in  Rome.     Thither  she  betook  herself, 

The  next  news  of  her  was  that  she  and  her  sister 
Colonna  had  fled  from  Rome  and  gone  into  Provence^ 
both  weary  of  married  life.  They  reached  Marseilles 
without  luggage.  M.  dc  Grignan^  who  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Provence,  race  them  a:  Aix,  bringing  them  some 
underclothing  sent  by  his  wife  ;  for  Uicy  bad  inivellcd 
like  true  heroines  with  quandcics  of  jewcb  and  no  clean 
linen.  A  story  of  one  of  the  frc4ks  ^f  Madame  dc 
Mazarin  at  Ch»mbcry  is  told  by  M,  d'Orllcr^  who  was 
Governor  of  the  Castle.  The  lady,  having  shot  a  Icvcrct, 
opened  it  to  gc:  its  blood  with  which  to  wash  her  face, 
hands,  and  arms,  saying  that  there  wis  nothing  bctccr  for 
the  skin  than  the  blood  of  a  leveret ;  the  country  children 
rui  after  her,  she  being  all  red  from  the  horrible  ointment. 
No  wonder  that  Mazarin  sen:  his  Captain  of  the  Guards 
after  his  niccea.  Hortcnse  departed  by  »ca  to  Savoy, 
The  reigning  Duke  had  been  one  of  her  suitors;  he 
received  her  amiably  at  Turin-  Little  is  known  of  her 
sc^Qurn  there,  except  that  she  gave  the  Duchess  cause  for 
je^ousy.  Hortensc,  like  her  sisters,  was  famous  for  her 
taste  in  drc&s  and  the  variccy  of  her  array  ;  during  a 
whole  fortnight  she  would  appear  each  day  with  her  hair 
in  different  modes.  Saint  Evremond  s^ys  chat  she  spent 
three  years  in  Savoy  occupied  with<]uiet  studies;  he  may 
have  included  hair-dressing  amongst  them.  But  the 
reigning  Duke  died,  and  [us  widow  became  Regent,  and 
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Hortcnse  had  to  quit  Savoy.  She  set  out  at  ihc  beginning 
of  winter^  by  way  of  Switzcrhnd^  Germany,  and  HolUnd, 
for  Englana,  She  passed  through  wir-strickcn  countries, 
dressed  en  Amazone  with  plumts  et  perruqiu,  and  was 
followed  by  twenty  male  attendants ;  and  all  her  talk 
was  of  hunting  and  dancin;;* 

The  adventurous  lady,  still  beautiful  at  thirty,  reached 
England  and  the  court  of  her  old  admirer  Charles  11- ; 
she  might  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  British  nation  might  have  preferred  her 
to  the  other  Frenchwoman  who  was  in  the  pay  of 
Louis  XIV.  But  Hortense  took  a  fancy  to  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  and  this  put  an  end  to  her  public  career.  She 
received  a  pension  from  Charles,  and  he  jTermiltcd  her  to 
live  in  St.  James  s  Palace^  where  she  held  a  small  court  of 
her  own. 

The  Duchcssc  dc  Mazarin  now  set  up  as  a  iW  esprii; 
she  argued  with  Vos3:us,  the  sceptical  Canon  of  Windsor, 
with  JusteU  a  Protectant  refugee,  with  the  poet  Waller, 
and  with  the  philosapiiical  Saini-Evrcraond.  The  last 
named  had  been  banished  from  France,  and  had  resided 
in  England  fourteen  years  when  Hortcnsc  settled  there. 
He  became  one  of  her  most  fervent  admirers,  and  to  him 
we  owe  much  of  our  information  about  her.  He  was  at 
all  her  parties,  where  lofty  arguments  alternated  with  high 
stakes,  and  where  finally  the  stakes  prevailed : 

Pint  d'opcri,  pUi  dp  mDi!<}tie, 
De  morale,  de  politique ; 

And  with  the  infatuation  of  gambling  came  the  infatua- 
tion of  drink.  Hortensc  was  now  at  the  dangerous  age 
of  forty,  "the  old  age  of  youth,  the  youth  of  old  age  ; 
at  this  time  a  son  gf  Olympc,  a  mere  boy,  the 
Chevalier  dc  Sjissons,  came  to  visit  his  aunt,  and  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her  I  In  like  case  was  the 
Swedish  Baron  dc  Banicr.  Dc  Soissons  challenged  dc 
Banier,  who  was  wounded,  and  died  a  few  day*^  later. 
At  this  time  the  Duclic^^ic  was  a  grandmother.  She  had 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Due  dc  la 
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cilleraye.  Hercldcsl  daughter  married  the  Marqui*  dc 
Richelieu;  the  second  was  Abbess  of  Lys ;  the  third 
married  the  Marquis  dc  Bcllefond. 

Hortcnsc  was  greatly  shocked  by  this  fatal  ducK  and 
yielded  to  a  fit  of  devotion  ;  her  husband^  alirays  div<it^ 
heard  of  it  and  sent  messengers  to  London  to  entreat  her 
to  enter  a  convent.  She  did  not  follow  his  advice. 
Time  healed  her  sorrows.  When  the  Revolution  placed 
William  III.  on  the  throne  of  England,  Hortcnsc  found 
herself  vithouC  a  pension,  and  would  have  left  her  adopted 
country  but  that  her  many  creditors  would  nor  allow  her 
to  depart.  The  Dulcc  advised  her  to  be  m^de  bankrupt ; 
it  would  be  no  harm,  he  said,  "  because  her  creditors 
were  heretics."  He  also  wished  her  to  return  to  France 
and  take  up  an  action  against  him  with  regard  to  her 
property.  His  lawsuits  lasted  thirty  years,  and  the 
miiucnsoflivrcs  which  should  hive  been  in  Hortcnsc*s 
pocket  went  into  those  of  the  lawyers.  William  III. 
subsequcndy  gave  her  a  small  pension,  and  she  lived  on 
in  London,  still  admired,  still  lauded  for  her  wit  and 
charms.  Lord  Godolphin^  Hampden^  and  many  other 
eminent  men  were  her  intimate  friends. 

It  was  the  worst  misfortune  of  Hortcnsc  Mazarin — 


Qui  ties  Icmmci  lot  h  plus  belle—* 


that   she    became   addicted    to   drink.      Sunt-Evremond 
wrote  to  her  : 

Moiof  ^Vaux  forE<t«,  do  vIob  bUnci, 

Vona  Ircz  jiuqu'i  ccor  aa$. 

He  accuses  her,  not  unkindly,  of  taking  '*eau  d*ams,  eau 
d'absinthe  " ;  and  the  historian  says  that  for  a  long  time 
before  her  death  she  "  lived  on  brandy."  Her  feebleness 
was  extreme,  and  she  went  to  reside  at  Chelsea,  then 
a  country  village,  for  better  air.  Here  she  died  in  July 
1699,  almost  in  poverty — she  who  had  been  the  greatest 
heiress  in  Europe.  But  she  was  not  deserted  ;  with  her 
were  her  son  and  her  sister,  the  Duchcsse  de  Bouillon. 
M.  de  Mazarin  now  had  the  pleasure  of  a  lawsuit  with 
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his  wife's  creditors  before  he  couU  obtain  possession  of 
her  body.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  cxtraordinaryadvcn- 
ture  and  vicissitude  ;  and  Madame  dc  Sdvigne  says  that 
all    her  escapades  were  justified  by  U  figure  dt  At,  dt 

Mazarine  other  niece  was  Marie  Anne  Mancini;  for 
her  hand,  too,  there  were  many  suitors.  Among  them 
wai  the  heir  of  the  great  name  of  Bouillon.  The  pedigree 
of  that  famous  house  dated  from  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  Lords  of  La  Tour  were  Counts  of  Auvcrgne  and  of 
Boulogne ;  and  among  the  scions  of  the  famdy  were  the 
Dukes  of  Bouillon^  the  Viscounts  of  Turcnnc^  and  the 
Barons  of  Murat,  From  Godcfroi»  the  mighty  Crusader, 
to  the  ''  First  Grenadier  of  the  Republic,"  how  many 
worthies  have  sprung  from  the  slock  of  La  Tour 
d'Auvcrgnc  ?  They  were  a  proud  family,  and  their  pride 
was  thus  satirised,  but  could  hardly  feel  so  slights  sting  : 

Emptier  1«  due*  d'A<|ui«me 
Snr  ceox  de  Milan,  de  GuicuDc, 
UitiTper  U  Mcc  c!  Ic  nooi 
P'AHred,  Attouguc,  BinlloA, 
Et  rcmoatcr  ^e  i^^^ne  en  rcgae 
Ji]i4^u*ju  icnjpi  Ac  Charlei  Mari*l; 
N'«l-cc  p*«  dc  h  TotiT  d*Auvcn>iie 
Fiire  unf  Tour  de  B*bd  ? 


Every  one  has  rend  of  the  P4re  Joseph,  r Eminence grise^ 
who  was  the  confidant  and  the  adviser  of  Richelieu,  but 
every  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Italian 
Ondcdci,  Bishop  of  Fr^jus,  who  stood  in  the  like  relation 
to  Mazarin,  He  had  his  share  in  the  marriages  of  his 
master.  The  Due  dc  Mazarin  had  promised  to  give 
him  150,000  tivres  if  Hortense  became  the  Duchess, 
The  business  was  successfully  transacted,  but  the  Duke 
declined  to  fulfil  his  contract,  saying  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  simony.  Otidcdci  might  have  been  Ijcttcr  treated 
by  the  Bouillons  ;  and  he  pressed  their  interests  on  the 
Cardinal  as  he  lay  on  his  dcath-bcd.  But  Mazann  was 
obdurate.  Even  in  his  agony  the  hatter's  soji  wa^  prouder 
than  the  ^"ajJj^jtfMj^ri'J  Anne  ror^j^^unprvvided 
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for  at  her  uncles  death,  although  she  was  the  young 
lady 

Qu'  oa  dit  Htt  toutc  <ltvine« 

It  is  true  that  she  was  only  thiriecn.  She,  even  more 
than  Hortcnsc,  was  considered  z  wit  as  wdl  as  x  beauty. 
At  six  years  of  age  she  wrote  verses,  and  her  Utters  ajid 
bons  mon  greatly  amused  her  uncle.  She  was  a  spoilt 
child  everywhere,  Anne  of  Austria  took  up  Marie  Amie's 
cause,  and  the  result  was  that  on  April  22,  1662*  a  year 
after  Mazarins  death,  the  young  girl  was  married  to 
Maurice  Godcfroy  dc  la  Tour,  Due  dc  Bouillon,  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Turcnnc,  a  brave  officer,  and  little 
given  to  frivolity.  The  Duchess  lived  her  own  Hfe^ 
which  was  a  gay  one.  In  1665  she  had  a  son;  but, 
hardly  burdened  by  the  cares  of  maternity,  she  posed  as 
the  patroness  of  men  cf  letters  and  especially  of  La 
Fontaine;  in  fact  she  made  his  reputation  for  him.  At 
the  Hotel  de  Bouillon  the  hcaux  fsprits  used  to  meet, 
Molitrc  among  them,  and  Corncillc,  greatest  of  them  all. 
And  while  ihe  Duke  went  co  battle*  battle  came  to  the 
Duchess,  It  was  a  battle  of  plays,  Pradon,  a  bad  poet, 
was  preferred  by  Marie  Anne  to  Racine-  He  had 
brought  out  Phiire,  a  tragedy.  When  PfUdre^  Kacinc's 
tragedy,  was  about  to  be  produced  she  engaged  the  whole 
building  for  six  representations  and  had  the  play  hissed  ; 
the  affair  cost  her  15,000  livrcs-  Of  course,  Pradon 
could  not  hold  out  against  Racine;  his  piece  fell  into 
contempt,  that  of  his  rival  survives  as  a  masterpiece, 

Marie  Anne  also  meddled  with  sorcery,  and  was 
implicated  in  the  matter  of  La  Voisin,  though  not  so 
seriously  as  the  Comtcssc  dc  Soissons.  Madame  dc 
S^vign^  treated  the  Duchess's  share  in  it  as  merely 
fcur  rirc.  An  old  Counsellor  of  State  at  the  trial  asked 
Muric  Anne  if  she  had  not  seen  the  Devil ;  she  replied^ 
*' 1  sec  him  now;  he  is  ugly,  old,  and  disguised  as  a 
CounscUur  of  State/'  Although  her  judges  were  made 
ridiculous  and  her  friends  merry  by  her  replies  on  this 

suion^  she  was  exiled  in  1680  to  Nirac  in  Navarre  by 
is  XIV, ;  there  she  Uvcd  as  a  petty  queen  until  sJic 
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hid  permission  to  return  to  Paris,  In  1687  Marie  Anne 
went  to  HngUiid  to  visit  her  Kstcr  Hortcn^e  Duchcssc  dc 
Mftzflrm.  At  St  Jame*'*  she  met  Samt-Kvrcmond  and 
the  circle  surrounding  her  sister.  I^  Kontaire  celebrated 
the  charms  of  Marie  Anne,  and  Saint-E%'reniond  tho4c  of 
Hortcnse  in  a  literary  duel  wherein  no  one  was  woiinded*  , 
But  the  abdication  of  Jamei  II.  drove  Marie  Anne  from  \ 
Lr>ndoii  ;  William  III,  sent  her  to  Rouen  in  his  own 
yacht. 

By  this  time  Louis  had  had  enough  trouble  with  the 
family  of  the  dead  Cardinal.  He  gladly  saw  Marie  Anne 
depart  for  Italy,  where  her  eldest  and  favourite  son,  the 
Prince  dc  Turcniic,  rejoined  her.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  both  in  his  studies  and  in  warfare.  Like  almost 
alt  the  scions  of  Mazarins  family  he  died  young.  His 
next  brother  was  the  Due  d'Albrct,  Governor  of 
Auvergnc;  the  next  was  a  knight  of  Malta;  the 
youngest  was  a  general  of  Light  Cavalry, 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  the  Duchcssc  dc 
Bouillon  seems  to  have  been  more  famous  for  her  pride 
than  for  any  other  quality;  it  is  one  which  wears  very 
well.  At  all  times  it  was  a  wJicnt  point  in  her  character. 
She  was  greatly  enraged  at  having  to  take  a  place  second 
to  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and  revenged  herself 
amply.  Hearing  that  Madame  dc  Hanovre  was  going  to 
the  play,  aQ  the  Bouillon  family,  with  a  large  retinue^ 
met  the  lady  and  her  parly  ;  there  was  a  battle  i  ouirame^ 
the  harness  of  the  horses  was  cut,  the  coach  knocked 
about»  and  the  German  Duchess  terrified,  and  Marie  Anne 
was  triumphant.  Saint-Simon  calls  her  "the  Queen  of 
Paris,"  In  1714.  she  died,  retaining  her  pride  and  her 
charms  to  the  last  of  her  sixty-five  years. 

Two  nephews  of  Mazarin  had  died  young  ;  there  was 

left  Philippe  Julien  Mancini-     He  was  born  in  1639  and 

lived  till   1717.     As  a  youth  he  was  no  favourite  of  his] 

L  uncle,  who  nevertheless  gave  him  considerable  \ixalth  and] 

■made  him  Due  dc  Nevers ;  but  Hortense  and  her  husband 

^ere  the  actua]  heirs  of  Maxarin.     M,  de  Ncvers  married 

Diane  de  ThiangcSf  who,  as  has  been  said,  was  Madame 
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dc  Montcspan's  iiiccc.  This  Udy  was  beautiful  and 
charming  it  uKty,  The  Duke  1I50  had  an  abundance 
of  admirer?  in  Paris,  in  Frcsjica^  in   Rome.     CouUngca 

saj^s  that 

Room  h\a\X  aimable, 

F^buite,  ajET6;ib1f , 
L  P«Ddint  Ic  fteie  de  N«fcr«; 

^^^  ToujoQrv  cc  jolis  vert^ 

^^H  IbuJQuri  unc  ubic 

^^^V  Dc  pcu  dc  couvcnt. 

The  economical  duke  chiefly  occupied  himself  in 
making  little  verses.  He  wrote  thus  to  the  Abbe  Chaulicu  : 

I  P41  Si,  Cyr^ 

I  De  p]ii«ir 

^^1  Si  Chanlicu 

^^H  D^fiti  ce  lieu 

His  appreciation  of  other  poets  may  be  measured  by 
his  patroiiageof  Pradon  in  opposition  to  Racine,  There 
is  not  much  to  tell  of  such  a  man. 

His  sweet  daughter,  known  as  ^'Api"  married  the 
Due  d'Estrics  and  died  young,  Ncvers  had  one  son, 
who  became  the  father  of  Louis  Jules  Bourbon-Mancini^ 
Ma^a^ini,  Due  dc  Niveniius,  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
political  and  literary  world  of  ihefiret  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Mancini.  The 
d'Estrtes  family  became  extinct  in  1762. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  that  of  the  nieces  of  Mazariii ; 
they  were  wives  and  mothers  of  Stuarts,  of  Estcs,  of 
Carignans,  of  Vcndomcs,  of  Contis,  of  Colonnas,  of 
Bouulons,  Yclj  as  wc  have  seen»  the  houses  of  Stuirt 
Estc,  Vendome,  Conti,  Bouillon,  and  Soissons,  were 
shortly  afterwards  extinct.  To  whom  can  wc  point  now 
as  a  descendant  of  Mancini^  the  hatter  ?  The  lesson  of 
Mazarin  s  Lfe  is  obvious. 

F.  Bavford  Harrison. 


\ 


Mingled  Memories  in  Old 
Norwich 

THE  city  of  gardcii3  and  churches,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called,  which  in  past  centuries  ranked  as  the 
second  in  importance  and  commerce  in  the  British 
Isles,  is  not  the  resort  of  many  Americans  or  tourists. 
Yet  nowhere  do  the  old  world,  with  its  quaint  and  stirring 
memories,  and  the  new  worid,  full  of  commercial  activity 
and  realism,  mingle  so  curiously  as  in  Norwich.  It  is  at 
once  the  city  of  ancient  kings  and  of  prosperous  modern 
factories  ;  the  city  of  knights  and  ladies  and  mediseval 
romance,  as  well  as  the  home  of  conventional  twentieth- 
century  families. 

For  in  the  midst  of  the  grind  and  clatter  of  an 
improved  electric  tram  system  lies  a  labyrinth  of  historic 
streets,  deviating  into  dingy  cobbled  courtyards  and  dark 
alleys,  and  offering  a  sufHcient  variety  of  relics  of  the 
past  to  fill  the  portfolios  of  an  antiquary.  In  the  midst^ 
I  repeat ;  for  while  many  of  these  interesting  thorough- 
fares arc  quiet  and  deserted  except  perchance  by  the 
ghosts  of  their  former  residents,  some  are  a  network  of 
tram  lines,  and  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  oldest 
streets  in  Norwich  have  only  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
from  the  bulging  gables  to  touch  the  shoulders  of  the 
outside  passengers,  as  with  a  jolt  and  a  clatter  they  rush 
by  the  scene  of  many  a  courtly  drama  and  early 
struggle,  when  the  Christ  to  whose  saving  presence  forty- 
six  churches  were  afterwards  dedicated  was  unhonoured 
and  unknown. 

But  in  those  dark  days  the  now  modernised,  tram- 
pierced  King  Street,  with  its  qu^nt  yards  and  alleys 
running  down  to  the  river,  was  but  a  tract  of  land  known 
as  Conisford,  dotted  with  mud  huts-  After  the  horrors  of 
a  Pagan  invasion  it  advanced  into  some  sort  of  settled 
dwelling-place  for  man  and  beast,  and  at  length  became 
the  resort  of  merchants,  princes,  Jews,  and  courtly 
dignitaries;  in  fact,  it  was  the  patrician  quarter  of  the 
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second    city   in    the    kingdom.      Up   and   down   these^ 
grinding  shallow  staircases    moved    ladies   in    rufi^  and 
i^rrhtngalcs,  or  the  towering  headdresses  of  Edward  Ill.'si 
j reign,   waving    farewell   to    gallant   cavaliers   from    the 
llatciccd   windows   which    now   overlook    some    hidcot 
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factory  or  brewery.  In  and  out  of  these  alleys  Aiid  grcy^ 
stone  churches  princes  and  priests  came  and  went,  intent 
on  strife  and  persecution.  Here  in  the  grand  old 
'•  musick-house/'  with  its  enormous  latticed  windows 
and  heavy  beams,  dwelt  Sir  John  PasCon,  known  to  all 
readers  of  the  famous  Faston  letters ;  and  later,  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  great  lawyer,  lived  under  the  same 
ro</.     He  passed  away ;   and  the  bouse  was  turned  to 
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other  uses.  It  echoed  with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  city 
waits,  the  clinking  of  tankards,  and  the  clattering  of 
post  and  coach  horses,  for  from  then  till  now  it  has  been 
a  "  house  for  beer,"  What  glories  of  romance,  what 
whispers  of  escape,  what  plots,  what  songs,  what  bitter 
cries  and  ribald  jokes  would  fill  our  ears  if  the  old  walls 
about  us  could  speak  ;  for  not  only  this  long  narrow 
street  but  a  mile  or  so  around  us  is  historic  ground, 
laden  with  an  air  of  romance  which  should  suffice  to 
inspire  a  hundred  novels. 

We  have  for  the  moment  cast  off  the  hurrying  habit  ot 
modern  life  and  forgotten  the  in^stent  needs  of  work  and 
action,  and  are  waiting,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of 
centuries  for  knights  and  ladies,  trafficking  Jews,  and 
ministering  friars.  If  we  are  imaginative  enough  we  can 
follow  in  fancy  the  gay  dresses,  the  alert  Hebraic  faces, 
and  the  black  and  white  garments  of  *'the  religious'* 
down  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  city ;  but  few  of 
the  f>asscrs-by  can  enlighten  us  about  them.  To  those 
who  hasten  past  we  are  merely  visitors,  lucky  *'  do- 
nothings,"  who  can  indulge  the  strange  and  unremunerativc 
fancy  of  gazing  at  old  red  bricks,  or  prowling  about  some 
of  the  grey  decaying  churches  which  crowd  together  in 
the  ancient  streets.  Hereditary  influences  and  dis- 
tinctions are  difficult  to  abandon,  and  Norwich,  even  in 
these  days  of  higher  criticism  and  agnosticism,  retains  her 
ecclesiastical  and  even  her  Puritanical  reputation.  She 
was  the  refuge  of  persecuted  dissenters  from  Roman 
Catholicism  during  bitter  years  of  strife  and  the  witness 
of  the  Lollards'  martyrdom;  small  wonder  then  that  the 
churchy  and  clergy,  and  parochial  enterprises  play  no  small 
part  in  her  comfortable,  prosaic  life  to-day. 

It  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  top  of  King  Street  to 
Tombland — the  wide  cobbled  space  before  the  two 
Cathedral  gateways — and  then  once  again  we  stand  in  the 
old  world,  on  the  burial  place  of  thousands  who  fell  under 
the  devastating  visitation  of  the  Black  Death. 

This  is  the  scene,  too,  of  the  celebrated  Monk's  Fair  on 
the  Feast  of  Trinity,  when  the  citizens  and  country  folk 
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displayed  their  wares  on  stall-s  and  nimblers  and  dancing- 
bcars  delighted  the  populace.  Out  of  the  lawlessness  and 
rebellion  which  parAlysed  the  city  in  Henr)*  ll/s  time 
arose  the  magnificent  Erhelbert  Gateway  ai  "  an  atonement 
by  the  citizens  for  injuries  done  to  the  monks  in  1272." 
The  high  and  massive  and  finely  carved  grey  stonework 
of  this  mcmoriaj  overlooks  a  scene  of  mingled  memories 
and  marks  ihc  entrance  to  the  close,  the  green  and 
tranquil  dwelling-place  of  Cathedral  dignitaries  and  a  few 
peace-loving  citizens,  who  elect  lo  wake  and  fall  asleep  to 
the  sound  cf  [he  Cathedral  clock  and  bells. 

It  is  a  fine  and  imposing  House  of  God^  this  long  grey 
Norman  building  with  its  apodal  chapels  and  transepts, 
which  grew  from  the  religious  fervour  and  desire  for 
expiation  of  Bishop  Herbert  in  iiio.  He  it  was  who  urged 
on  the  Weary  or  careless  builders,  declaring  that  '*  llicy  were 
aslcc]>,  with  folded  hands,  numbed^  as  it  were,  and  iVost- 
biCcen  by  a  winter  of  ncgligcncet  shufTting  and  failing  in 
their  duty  from  a  paltry  love  of  case,"  And  as  stone  was 
laid  upon  stone  he  exhorted  them  to  "  take  heart  again/' 
"  persist  untiringly,"  "  not  to  let  hand  or  foot  rest, '  *'  to 
shiver  in  winter  cold,  swelter  in  summer  heat,"  to  "  toil 
by  day  and  watch  by  night/'  So  from  the  exertions  and 
privations  of  these  twelfth -century  builders  grew  the 
Cathedral  whtch^  through  the  long  centuries,  wis  to  with- 
stand the  storms  of  political  and  religious  frenzy. 

Beyond  it  again,  at  the  extreme  cast  end  of  the  Close, 
under  the  broad  Bishops  Bridge,  trodden   by  the  feet  of 
many  devoted   souls  on  their  way  to  martyrdom   in  the, 
Lollards'  Pit,  runs  the  murky  river  charged  with  bargeftl 
and  whcrrica  on  their  way  10  Varmouth.     And  here,  if  the! 
bargee  chances  to  glance  up,  he  will  look  upon  one  of  the' 
oldest  and  most  interesting   views  in   one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  Rnglish  cities.     Across  the  level 
fields  which   border  the  water,  and  above  a  rich  medley 
of  red   roofs  and   trees,   rite  the   broad  fiying  buttresses 
of    the    Cathedral,    which     \%    glorified    by    its    soaring 
spire  and  the  majestic  air  of  Norman  architecture.     But 
the  Norfolk  waterman,  a  unique  character  in  his  way^  hac 
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no  artistic  tastes.  Besides,  he  has  a  task  to  perform^  and 
little  time  to  dream  ;  %o  he  doggedly  urges  his  lumbering 
craft  through  the  muddy  water  and  leaves  reflection 
to  us. 

Succeeding  centuries  have  carved  thdr  marks  largely 
on  the  old  part  of  the  city  which  lies  north-in^t\^-ard 
from  the  Cathedral,  We  cross  Tombland  again,  and 
pass  the  curious  porticocd  house  formerly  the  home  of 
Sr  John  FalstafF.  Here  the  sounds  of  prosaic  modernity 
die  away»  and  we  arc  untroubled  t>y  the  jar  of  trams, 

\ 

f  You  will  sec  but  few  well-dressed  people  moving  down  the 
■  tortuous,  narrow  alley's,  under  the  overhanging  gables,  and 
about  the  grass-grown  churchyards ;  for  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  city  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  othcn  which  we 
have  visited.  The  ovcr-hanging  wooden  dwellings  arc  as 
redolent  of  toil  and  poverty  to-day  as  they  have  been 
throughout  history.  No  knights,  no  gentry  of  high  degree, 
lived  among  them.  Occasionally  the  carving  on  ore  of  the 
heavy  doors  indicates  the  former  home  of  a  civic  m.ignate 
or  rising  merchant,  but  otherime  the  memories  are  plebeian 
and  industrial  Here  in  hundreds  came  the  busy  Flcmii^, 
and  brought  the  priceless  woollen  industry,  preferring 
exile  to  an  abhorred  form  of  religious  worship. 

Many  of  the  churches  and  alleys  and  streets  stand  now 
as  they  did  in  the  days  of  bitter  pcrsccutioHi  when  a  man's 
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creed  might  condemn  him  to  death.  The  ancient  church  of 
St.  Grcjjory,  which  is  at  present  the  resort  of  comforiahie» 
easy-going  churchmen,  was  the  refuge  of  many  a  hounded 
fugitive,  who,  with  wild  hands  and  imploring  cries^  sought 
sanctuary  there  Now  hideous  red  brick  factories  arc 
wedged  in  where  space  permits,  and  look  down  upon 
crowded  historic  alleys  or  green  and  quiet  courtyards. 

Of  the  great  charm  of  the  Norwich  of  to-d«y — the 
large,  oak-ranelled,  hcavily-tirrbcrcd  dwelling-houses,  with 
shallow  staircases,  and  the  peaceful  girdcns  which  surround 
them — there  is  not  space  to  write  here.  In  nearly  every 
street  which  is  not  wholly  abandoned  to  the  modem 
builder,  stand  these  delightful  dwellings.  Sometimes 
they  are  tenanted  by  lo/ers  of  the  old  world,  who  are 
content  to  forego  the  attractions  of  a  suburb  in  order  to 
obtain^  at  an  absurdly  low  rental,  the  sixteen ch*<cntury 
mansion  of  a  merchant  prince.  Sometimes,  aJas,  these 
time-honoured  hou&cs  arc  filled  with  boxes  and  all  the 
imp^^dmtnta  of  a  prosperous  factory. 

The  old  city,  beloved  of  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne^  James  Martineau,  George  Borrow  and  Nelson, 
has  shown  us  something  of  its  history  in  a  Xzvf  brief 
hours,  but  only  a  very  small  something  ■  for  there  are 
nooks  and  corners  amongst  the  medieval  houses  and 
ancient  streets  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  visitor 
of  a  day.  Yet  even  our  brief  survey  may  have  told  us 
that  Norwich  is  essentially  a  city  of  mingled  memories, 
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THE   MARVELLOUS  ART  OK  NECROMANCY 

■  *'  Z^  Dragon  Rougc^  ou  FArt  de  csmmandtr  ks  ■ 
I  Esprifs  CiUsUs^  Airitns^  Tcnrsirfs,  Infirnaux;  I 
I        awe  k  Vrai  Secret  de  fairt  parler  Us  Mcnjf  Je          I 

■  gdgn^  toutfs  Us  fois  qu'oJt  m€t  aux  Lounes  ;  dr  I 
I  d^couvrir  Us  Tr^sors  Cachis^  eu.  ftc.  1^21 "  I 
I        {No  natm  ofprinur  or  flaa  of  priming,)                     I 

THIS  extraordinary  little  book,  with  title-page  in 
red,  and  a  devil,  horned^  tailed,  and  cloven* 
hoofed,  depicted  in  the  same  bright  colour^  is 
remarkable  for  compressing  into  a  hundred  and  six 
small  pages  as  much  grave  absurdity  as  ordinarily  would 
suffice  to  iitl  a  folio.  It  is  unusial  for  occultism  to 
express  itself  in  24,mo.  and  the  author,  anticipating  pro- 
tbaolc  objections  to  his  brevity,  rtmairks  by  way  of  preface 
rthat  the  ignorant,  swaddled  in  prejudice  and  puffed  up 
irith  vain  presumption,  will  question  his  ability  to  set 
forth  in  so  terse  a  way  the  essence  of  the  noble  art  of 
necromancy*  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  such 
deluded  persons,  he  has  no  doubt  that  those  intimate 
with  the  divine  science  '*will  regard  this  book  as  the 
most  precious  treasure  in  the  universe," 

After  this  modest  opening  our  author  starts  with  a 

idescriplion  of  the  "Dragon  Rou^e,"  a  marvellous  work 

r  compiled  from  "the  veritable  writmgs  of  the  great  King 

Solomon,"  who,  after   spending  his   life  in  the    most 

difficult  researches,  penetrated  at  last  all  secrets  of  the 

unseen   world    and    mastered    the   infcrnil  spirits.     To 

follow  in  Solomon^s  footsteps,  the  votary  must  be  armed 

with  intrepidity,  prudence,  wisdom,  and  virtue;  he  must 

be  firm  and  rcsolute^and  must  observe  with  scrupulous 

exactitude  all  the  instructions  given  to  him,  for  should  he 

fail  even  in  tlie  most  minute  detail  his  entire  enterprise 

will  be  worse  than  useless.     Sixty-seven  years  of  patient 

study  and    persistent   invocation    have    gained   for   the 

author  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  habits  and  customs 

Cecil — iiiC— April  '07  id 
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of  aertnl  and  ttrrcatrUl  dcinon<i»  but  of  the  virtuous  md 
magnanimouft  spirits,  chief  of  fthom  ift  the  great  AdonayJ 
If  you  woulii  secure  for  yourself  the  friendship  oT  thi^ 
valuable  ally,  you  must  avoid  the  fair  sex,  and  must  only 
break  your  ftist  at  midday  and  midnight,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  seven  at  night. 
You  must  make  invocations  to  the  ^*' grand  el  puijsanJ 
ASndy^'  and  after  an  extended  course  of  prayer  **you 
go  to  a  druggist  and  buy  a  hlood-stone  of  the  kind  called 
EmatiU^"  which  will  defend  you  from  any  accidents  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  your  experiments.  All  ihti 
seems  comparatively  simple.  Nor  does  the  drawing  of  the 
cabalistic  circle  present  any  insuperable  difficulty.  There 
arc  a  few  preliminaries  such  as  sacrificing  a  young  rabbit, 
taking  a  sprig  from  a  wild  nut  :rcc»  and  burning  incense  ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  licvil  seems  easily  rais«l — he  has 
only  to  be  palavered  with  the  right  form  of  Invocation. 
If,  after  repeating  the  !=pccificd  formuU  for  the  third 
time,  he  has  not  yet  made  appeirancc*  you  must  read  the 
following  ^'■pranJe  appeUaiion  tiric  df  U  virimhk  C/avicuU 
de  Salomon"  ;  ''I  conjure  thee^  0  Spirit,  to  appear  at 
once,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great  Adonay,  Elolm, 
Ariel,  Jchovam,  Agla^  Tagia/'  and  so  on,  reciting 
all  the  names  of  the  aerial  powers.  "After  having  twice 
repeated  these  great  and  powerful  words^  you  may  be 
ture,"  cur  mentor  says  serenely,  "that  the  Spirit  will 
appear  imincdiaiely." 

The  part  played  by  the  devil  is  pusillanimous  in  the 

extreme;  though  he  begins  by  expressing  resentment  at 

having  his  repose  disturbed,  a  little  persuasion  and  a  few 

threats  effectually  quiet  him,  and  piescndy  he  promises 

|to  come  again  at  such  times  as  his  tormen:or  shall  direct. 

He  makes  the  conventional  demand  for  soul  and  body« 

but  apparently  more  for  form's  sake  than  in  any  hope  of 

urauhcation.     He  takes  a  refusal  quite  submissively,  and 

Esi^s  a  compact  in  which  he  pledges  himself  to  come  ~ 

[when  called,  and  to  discover  hidden  ircaSLre,  on  the  sole' 

condition  that  he  i%  given  a  piece  of  gold  (or  silver,  be 

\  '  TIm  MoiuI  q{  I.ord  Lytua^*  ronuAcc  **  SSutgni." 
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^Hs  mod«5cly}  the  first  <U^of  e:ieh  month.  ShoukI  this 
■mall  payment  be  omitted  the  dcraulter  will  belong  to 
him  tor  ever-  He  stni'cs  to  carry  off  his  defeat  by 
boasting  prodigiously  of  his  sagacity  and  vaunting  the 
universality  of  his  sway  ;  and  he  enumerates  his  titles, 
bragging  perststeiitly  of  his  great  r^nlc  and  power,  con- 
versing all  the  whtie  in  the  Italian  tongue.  Oe^ite  his 
grandeur,  he  even  aubm;ts  to  the  condition  that  in  process 
of  finding  hidden  treasure  he  lihnll  not  emit  unpleasant 
diabolic  odours  or  make  himself  in  any  way  objectionable 
to  the  mortal  who  invokes  him ;  and  such  is  the  power  of 
*' King  Solomon's  talisman  *' that  the  enemy  of  mankind 
submits  almost  without  protest  to  a  course  of  bullying 
which  any  self-respecting  spirit  would  resent.  The 
gmtcful  magician  then  makeft  hit  **aftionf  J/  g'^Vtf  "  in 
sundry  prayent  to  Go*.!  Almighty,  in  which  edifying 
fafthion  the  first  l>ook  ends. 

The  second  book  contains  a  tabic  of  precedence  of 
infernal  spirits,  with  facsimiles  of  th«tr  *^  true  signatures" 
to  prevent  mistakes.  **  Lucifer,  Empereur^"  **  Belze- 
buth,  Prific^,''  and  *'  Astarot,  CranJ  Due*'  arc  the  throe 
most  potent,  and  they  have  a  Prime  Minister,  a  I*icu- 
tenanl-Genenil,  General  and  GerterAlissimo,  Field- 
Marshal,  and  Brizadicr,  under  whose  command,  again, 
are  eighteen  familitr  spirits  (with  names  such  as  Elcgor, 
Vaicfar,  and  Glasiahbolas),  to  siy  nothing  of  the  rank 
and  f  Ic  of  spirits,  millions  of  menials,  whose  names,  we 
learn,  arc  too  obscure  for  publication-  It  will  suffice 
(our  author  says)  to  court  the  most  influential,  especially 
the  Emperor  Lucifer's  Prime  Minister,  Lucifugi  Kofocalc, 
in  wliose  gift  are  all  the  ridics  of  the  world.  The 
Generalissimo,  Sataiiichia.  should  also  be  conciliated,  for 
he  controls  the  feminine  section  of  humanity,  and 
keeps  ministering  spirits  who  arc  practised  in  mixing 
magic  potions  much  in  use  among  unscrupulous  lovers. 
The  commander  of  the  second  legion  of  spirits  is  not  to 
be  neglected  cither,  for  he  makes  a  speciality  of  dis- 
covering secrets  and  "  unveiling  the  greatest  mysteries"; 
while  the  Ucutcnant-Gcneral  can  bring  on  a  hailstorm  at 
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will, anil  Has  In  \\\%^xirw\<ji^*- HncGrf>:  tris  tomidirahU  d^ tsprUs*" 
through  whose  aid  he  can  accomplish  whatever  work  hit 
votary  wi»hca — provided  that  the  wish  \%  formed  at  night. 
The  Brigadier^  Sirgatanus,  is  p;irticular]y  useful,  for  he 
has  *'  the  power  to  render  you  invisible,  to  transport  you 
where  you  please,  to  open  locks,  and  to  let  you  sec  every- 
thing that  happens  within  doors-"  Ncbiros,  "Field- 
Marshal  and  Inspector-General,"  in  addition  to  his  tours 
of  inspt;cuon  of  the  Infernal  Milttia,  has  the  arduous 
doty  of  teaching  other  spirits  the  virtues  **  of  Metals^ 
Minerals  and  Vcgeubles,"  and  he  himitetr  can  read  the 
future,  and  thus  is  one  of  the  most  potent  necromancers 
in  existence. 

King  Solomon's  mode  of  invocation  of  the  spirits  as 
quoted  by  our  author  is  said  by  htm  to  be  infallible,  but 
he  advises  supplemcmary  I^tin  prayers,  which,  he  says^ 
should  be  recited  after  the  diabolic  interviews  are  over. 

To  render  yourself  invisible,  you  steal  a  black  cat  and 
buy  a  new  pot  (note  the  distinction),  and  also  purchase  a 
mirror,  an  agate,  some  charcoal,  and  other  odds  and  cnds^ 
and  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  you  take  water  from  a 
fountain.  Then  you  place  the  stolen  cat  in  the  honestly 
bought  pot,  hold  the  cover  on  the  pot  with  your  left  hand, 
and  never  look  behind  you,  nn  matter  what  noifies  you  may 
hear  After  hoiling  the  cit  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
you  ca*t  its  flesh  over  your  left  shoulder  and  rrganl  ymu*- 
self  fixedly  in  The  mirror,  reciting  a  Latin  charm.  When 
you  no  longer  sec  yourself  in  ihc  mirror  you  may  know 
that  you  arc  invisible.  There  arc  no  directions  how  to 
become  visible  again.  We  are  also  given  minute  but 
puzzling  instructions  how  to  raise  the  dead  from  their 
graves  and  hold  amicable  consultations  with  thcm^  and 
among  the  instructions  are  interspersed  expressions  of  in* 
congruous  and  unexpected  piety,  "  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  present  at  midnight  mass  on  Chriscmaa 
Eve  if  you  would  have  familiar  conversation  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  world/'  You  can  learn  how  to 
win  whenever  you  hazard  money  in  a  lottcrj',  to  be  insen- 
sibic  to  the  pains  of  torture,  to  protect  yourself  against 
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firearms^  to  make  judges  always  favourable  to  your 
interests,  to  cure  guut  and  pleurisy,  and  to  mutilate  your 
enemies  by  means  of  incantations  or  cause  their  death* 
within  a  year ;  all  thc^c,  and  other  feats  less  mcntionablc, 
can  be  easily  managed  with  the  help  of  Soluraon's  talisrasui. 
We  arc  inUructcd,  moreover^  how  to  make  the  '^MirQirde 
Sahm^n"  a  process  occupying  some  eight-and-forty  days, 
and  necc&Mtaling  the  use  of  several  curious  ingredients^ 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  Latin  orisons.  When 
all  is  successfully  accomplished,  and  you  arc  looking  into 
your  miigic  mirror  which  reflects  the  mysteries  hidden 
from  all  other  men,  the  spirit  Adonay  will  waft  you 
benedictions,  and  you  should  nuke  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
in  token  of  ^'our  co-operation  with  tlic  angelic  powers. 
Thus,  in  edifying  fashion,  this  extraordinary  work  i& 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  appended  a  tabic  of 
"fortunate  and  unfortunate  days/'  which  list,  we  arc 
assured,  is  said  by  dircrs  learned  men  to  have  been 
presented  to  Adam  and  Eve,  apparently  as  a  parting  gift 
when  they  were  leaving  Parmdisc,  The  person  desiring  to 
walk  warily  on  unlucky  days  may  sec  at  a  glance  how  he 
is  placed  : 


Hcimrui. 

Mob. 

Milhcurcux. 

4*  "9-  !"•  J< 

Jiuvi«r 

ij.  23 

7-    >»<« 

Fivrici 

a,  10.  17.  ^t 

3,    9,11,14,16 

Man 

13-19  2  3.  *^ 

5-«7 

Avri] 

10,  »o,  a5,  30 

'-    »»    4»    ^.    9-  U 

Mai 

30,  17,  ao 

3'     S>    7-    9>  "«-  »l 

Jtiin 

4,10 

1*    6,  10.  13.  30 

JulUt 

s->i.  17- 31 

5.    7>  'o,  14, 19 

AoAt 

1,  16,  *2,  a+ 

6,  10,  ij^ifi,  30 

Septtin, 

li^  16,  avi  14 

13,  t6,  aj,  ji 

CXtobrc 

3-   9.  »7 

3-  ij*  n>  30 

Nov^m- 

6>  n 

10,  ao,  39 

D^ceok. 

IS,  18,  31 

\ 


Whether  this  little  volujne  was  a  speculation  of  some 
impudent   and   enterprising   publisher  who   saw  excellent 
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opportunity  of  profiting  by  popular  credulity,  or  whether 
three  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  some  dabbler  in  black 
magic  was  so  far  deluded  as  to  write  it  in  good  faith,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But,  whatever  the  motives  of  its 
author,  the  result  is  tolerably  entertaining  to  those  who 
dare  confess  to  an  occasional  weakness  for  the  bizarre, 
absurd,  and  curious  clement  in  bibliography,^ 

Michael  Barrimgtok, 


^  The  existence  of  a  lomcwhat  similar  treatise  amoogit  tfu  minn- 
scripta  preserved  in  the  irchives  of  the  Rhenish  provincGS  of  BtYtria 

seems  to  indicate  that  the  "  Dragon  Rouge  '*  may  have  been  published 
in  good  faith-  When  Aytoun  was  at  Aschaffenbcrg  and  meditating  a 
translation  of  Goethe's  Faujt,  a  German  professor  informed  him 
that''*Fauitui  oi  Wittenberg  had  been  tried  for  sorcery  in  the 
criminal  court  of  that  very  province/'  and  that  not  only  the  record 
of  hi)  trial,  but  even  hU  conjuring  book,  couU  still  be  seen.  Aytonn 
went  eagerly  to  inspect  Faust's  mysterious  Tolume,  which  was  kept  in 
an  oaken  chest  and  secured  by  chain  and  padlock.  It  contained  x 
number  of  boards  covered  wiiJi  parchment,  and  on  each  board  (styi 
Aytoun)  there  was  painted  ''  with  great  skill  and  delicacy  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  spirit  or  demon,  with  his  name  inscribed 
below.  .  .  ,  Beneath  each  picture  was  drawn  the  pentagram  or 
cabalistic  sign  of  the  epiriir"  and  hi?  powers  were  specified.  "  Some 
could  raise  tempests,  some  cause  delusions,  some  discover  hidden 
treasures ;  and  on  the  reverse  of  each  board  were  written  the  spells  for 
summoning  them,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  taken.  The 
book  was  most  extraordinary,  even  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  I  can  truly 
Bay  that  in  turning  it  over  I  felt  almost  as  much  astonished  as  William 
of  Dcloraine  might  have  been  when  he  took  the  volume  from  the  hand 
of  the  Scottish  wizards  But  what  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  any* 
thing  else  was  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  this  effect: 
'  /,  Johann  Fausff  have  made  this  hok^  which  contains  the  icmhUnces  of  ike 
spirits  whieh  may  he  evoked^  tvith  their  signs,  and  the  spells  which  ean  compel 
them.  But  ihou^  whosoever  thou  art^  who  shall  open  itf  heware  ;  fir  h%  thitg 
these  things  I  have  /est  myse/f,  soul  and  hody.  Jo.  Fauststt*  I  cannot 
Touch  for  the  eiact  accuracy  of  these  words,  for  I  was  not  allowed  to 
copy  anything,  but  I  wrote  them  down  from  memory  shortly  after- 
wards. The  book  is  most  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  I  think  yon  will 
igrec  with  me  that  very  few  manuscripts  are  to  be  found  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  nature"  (letter  from  Aytoun:  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 
"Memoir  of  Wm.  Edmonstoune  Aytoun,"  Blackwood,  1867,  pp.  40, 
41}.— M.  fi. 


Correspondence 


^n    VnnoikeJ  Passage   rtladng  to  the  Admirable 

CrkbtQH 

Mr.    Urbak» — Shortly    after    the   publication   in    the 
January   number  of  the  Gektleuan's    Macazihk   of 
my  article  on  the  Admirable  Crichton,  I  cime  upon  an 
unrecorded     passage    concerning    him    in    the  '^  Touli^ 
Discourse  of  The  Karc  Adventures  and  Paincful)  Pcm| 
grinations"  of  William  Lilhgow,  the  travdicr,  which  is 
early  enough  to  be  of  some  importance  as  evidence  of 
the  manner  of  Cnchton's  death  at  the  Court  of  Mantua. 
William  LithgoWt  from  whom  this  new  light  comes, 
was  born  in  Lanark  itbout  1582.     He  was  early  seized^ 
with  a  dcAtrc  to  ^'survcigh'' the  world,  and  in    1609^^^ 
having   already  traversed    the   Orkneys  and  Shctlands» 
Germany*  Boncniia,  Helvetia,  and  the  Low  Countries,— 
he   set   QUE    from    Paris   on    the    first  of  the  journerj| 
described  in  the  "Totall  Discourse/'     In  1614  he  pub* 
lishcd  a  short  account  of  his  adventures  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Mo«e  Delectable  and  True  Discour^  of  aji  admired 
and  patnefull  peregrination  from  Scotland  to  the  must 
fomous  Kifigcomcs  in  turopc»  Asia,  and  AfFricke,"  which 
was  reprinted  in    i6j6   and    1623.     A  brief  abstract  of 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Bosphorus 
was  incorporated  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Purchas  his 
Pilgnmcs"(!625),     In  1632  apjKrared  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  travels  under  the  title  of  "  Rare  Adven- 
tures and    Paincfull    Peregrinations  of    long    Nineteen 
Yearcs  Travaylcs  from    Scotland   to    the    most  famous 
Kingdomcs  in  Europe,  Asia>  and  Affricke/'     The  book 
became  popular,  and  editions  were   published  down  to 
i8n,  while — a  curious  fact,  perhaps  to  be  accounted  foi 
by  Lithgow's  enthu^astic  Protestantism — no  fewer  thai^l 
four  Dutch  editions  w*ere  published  between  1652  andl 
1669,     A  facsimile  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1632  hatj 
been  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Maclehose, 
>  So  ed.  l6jt.     Earlier  «iJd.  tiia 
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So  much  for  the  bibliography  of  the  "  Totall  Dis- 
course.'' Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  vocabulary 
and  style  the  Crichton  passage  affords  but  a  poor  idea, 
but  it  sufHciently  illustrates  an  amiable  weakness,  not 
unknown  to  other  writers  of  Lithgow's  nation — a  desire  to 
glorify  Scotland  and  the  Scots.  He  is  speaking  of  Malta, 
where  he  landed  "to  see  the  Order  of  our  Knights  of 
Christendomc,"  and  after  describing  the  city  and  its  forti- 
ficattons,  he  continues:  "Here  the  great  Master  or 
Prince  for  that  yeare  being  a  Spaniard  made  much  of  me 
for  Jerusalem's  sake;^  so  did  also  a  number  of  these 
gallant  knights,  to  whom  I  was  greatly  obliged*  And 
wtthallj  to  my  great  contentment,  I  rancountrcd  here 
with  a  countrey  gentleman  of  mine,  being  a  souldier 
there,  named  William  Douglas^  who  afterward  for  his 
long  and  good  service  at  sea  was  solemnly  knighted,  and 
made  one  of  their  order.  Whose  iidele  and  many 
services  have  bcene  since  as  plausibly  regarded  by  the 
Maltezes,  as  Monsieur  Creichton  his  worth,  in  learning 
and  excellent  memory,  rests  admired  in  Italy,  but  especially 
by  the  noble  Gonzagaes,  and  dependant  friends  of  the 
house  of  Mantua;  for  whose  losse,  and  accidental!  death, 
they  still  heavily  bemone  :  acknowledging  that  the  race  of 
that  Princely  stock,  by  God's  judgments  was  cut  off; 
because  of  his  untimely  death." 

This  interesting  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  editions 
earlier  than  1632.  In  them  digressions  are  comparatively 
rare.  But  any  definite  evidence  which  precedes  Urqu* 
hart's  story  (1651)  is  of  importance,  especially  in  regard 
to  Crichton*s  relations  with  the  Court  of  Mantua. 

The  earliest  explicit  account  of  Crichton's  death  at 
Mantua  is  In  John  Johnston's  "  Heroes  Scoti " — Mantua  a 
Ducts  Mantuani  filio  ex  nocturnis  insidiis  occisus  est;  David 
Buchanan  in  De  Scriptoribus  ScoHs  (1625)  refers  to  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  prince,  and  adds  that  a  love 
affair  was  the  cause.  Buchanan  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
writer  to  whom  the  works  of  Aldus  were  familiar,  and  on 
these  he  bases  his  account, 

1  Lithgow  wu  retonuog  from  a  journey  to  tbe  Holy  Land, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Lithgow  was  following  a  tradition 
already  crstablishcd  in  his  account  of  Crichton's  death,  but 
he  is  ihc  firsi  to  mention  the  grief  ^yt  the  Court  of 
Mantua,  aricrvi-iird^  su  much  ;tmplt6ed  by  Urquhart  (sec 
GaNrLeMAN*^  Magazine,  January  1907,  p.  40)*  More- 
over, his  narrative  is  the  only  passage  even  in  Scotch 
literature  to  assert  tbat  Crichton's  death  brought  the 
judgment  of  cxttric(ion  on  the  bouse  of  Goiuaga,  4iid  It 
is  worth  recording  among  the  early  accounts  of  hts 
career,  since  it  wa?k  probably  unknown  to  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  who,  had  he  been  aware  oi  this  tradition, 
would  hardly  have  omitted  so  strikii^  a  posthumous 
tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  Admirable  Crichton. — I  am, 
Mr,  Urban,  yours  faithfully, 

Katharini  a,  McDowall. 


I 
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SYLVANUS  URBAN— that  imperishable  ^m«-»— 
was  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Dr>  Johnson,  as 
those  familiar  with  his  history  know.  When 
Edward  Cave  founded  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  in 
1731,  Syivanus  came  into  existence,  and  in  November 
1734  we  find  Johnson  making  an  offer  to  him  '*to 
communicate  the  sentiments  of  a  person,  who  will 
undertake,  on  reasonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a 
column.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not  give 
you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current  wit  of  the 
month,  which  a  critical  examination  would  generally 
reduce  to  a  narrow  compass,  you  admitted  not  only 
poems,  inscriptions,  etc.,  never  printed  before,  which  he 
will  sometimes  supply  you  wiih;  but  likewise  short 
literary  dissertations  in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks 
on  authors  ancient  or  modern,  forgotten  poems  that 
deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces  worth  preserving-  By 
this  method,  your  literary  article — for  so  it  might  be 
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ctUcd — vill,  he  ihinlcs,  be  bcHcr  nNTommmdeil  to  the 
public  than  hy  low  jests,  awkwvd  buffoDneryy  or  the  dull 
scurrilitiet  of  cither  party." 

The  letter  proceeds;  *'If  such  t  correspoodencc  wifl 
be  tgrecable  to  you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me.  in  two 
|KMt9,  what  the  conditiong  are  on  which  you  shall  expect 
ic.  .  .  .  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to  S.  Smiih,  to  be 
left  at  the  Caatle  in  Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  will 
/each  your  humble  servant,"  Cave  put  a  note  on  the 
communication  showing  chat  he  answered  it,  but  the 
import  of  his  reply  is  not  known*  In  July  1737 
Johnson  again  wrote  to  him:  "Having  observed 
your  papers  very  uncommon  offers  of  encouragement 
men  of  letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger 
London,  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  design^ 
wbichf  I  ho)>c,  if  you  Join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to 
both  of  us-  The  hlistory  of  the  Council  of  'I'rcnt 
having  been  lately  translated  into  French  and  published 
with  large  notes  by  l>r.  F^  Courayer,  the  reputation  of 
that  book  is  so  mnch  revived  in  Enaland^  that  it  is 
presumed,  a  new  translation  of  it  from  the  Italian, 
together  with  Lc  Couraycr's  notes  from  the  FrencF 
could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  reception-"  Johnv 
advanced  some  further  arguments  in  support  of  h 
suggestion,  and  added^  *<  Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a 
Speedy  answer,  if  you  arc  not  willing  to  engage  in  thf 
scheme;  and  appoint  mc  a  day  to  wait  upon  you.  if  y. 
arc/' 


37 


an, 
hS^ 


His  actual  con»ecr!on  with  the  magaxtne,  which, 
Boswctt  informs  i:s,  was  "for  many  years  his  principal 
source  of  employment  and  support,"  began    in  March 
1738,  when  he  addressed  certain  complimentary  Lati 
verses  to  Sylvanus : 

Urbw*  nuUii  tew  Uboribut, 
Ufb^oc,  rollii  victc  caluniniii, 

Cgi  frotitc  tcrtiim  in  enidiia 

Pcrpetvo  viret  at  Tireblt ; 
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Qutd  tftolumr  gnu  imiTintiim, 
Quid  et  minetur,  solkitui  puum, 

V»cir«  »oU»  perge  Muii», 

Jaiu  aoiibo  tiodiiique  idix. 
LtA^u^  p:oc^ci*  pl«tab«A  tpkalit 
FtdEfiif  «up<cbo  fnAg«  lilcniia  ; 

Victrix  per  obtnotci  caurm 

SedbUtu  aaimofti  tcadet. 
lotcnde  ivsTTO*,  (ortii^  i&aaibQ» 
Riauru»  Uim  uuibu*  aaouU  j 

Iat4ad«  jam  Dcrroa,  ha^bU 

Pirticipcs  ojiiciat  CamtrnAi- 
Koo  lUU  Mtuii  pjLgina  i^rjticr 
Quxm  qux  tereri)  Tudicra  juogere 

Nuvii,  fjii^jilij^^uc  uugii 

UtilabuB  fccreirc  mentem, 
TtxcDic  Nymphift  tcria  I.jcorMc, 
Roi;c  rubcicm  vie  viob  idjovit 

Immiiu,  tic  InS  rrfol^l 

j^llicrcia  rariiU  fucis. 

In  the  following  May  a  translation  of  this  poem  by 
*'  Briton  *'  appeared  in  the  magazine  ; 
Ihi1,U&3AN!  ioddatisablc  luao ; 
Unvrcjncd  ^ct  by  jJl  thy  DKfu)  toil ! 

WIloth  num*rou>  tlm^crcn  luiult  In  V4tn ; 
Whom  DO  bftte  ciTumnj^  C4b  ptit  to  foil. 
But  ittU  tbc  burcl  OQ  ihf  Icirncd  brow 
Fkorii^i  fair,  sod  »IuU  for  ever  gio;ir, 

Wh«t  m«&  the  Mtvik,  iniuiiog  crew  ? 
WUt  their  rain  blust'ring  and  thcjr  empiy  doik  ? 

NcVf  ic«i  :  but  ttill  ilty  noble  cqJ»  patauc, 
Uftcoa^ccfcd  by  ili«  rabblc^s  T«nil  te>]c<. 

Still  10  the  Mute  thy  itudiout  miDd  apply* 

Hippj  m  tamper  a«  m  indujtrj. 

The  icnwles}  loeerias)  of  i  luujrhty  tonjtue, 
Ucvvoriby  tliy  «tteoiioa  to  enguc, 

Uohcfdcd  p3ii :  afid  ihoogh  they  mean  thcc  wn>-g. 
By  muilj-  lilcncc  diMppOtot  (Ikii  lAgc. 

Aiftiduouf  diUgeiic«  tfotifoniuU  ita  foeti 

Renti]e«ii  ihoagji  naliciom  oowda  oppo*?, 

Rxat  ihy  pann*T«,  nor  i1ick«n  U  th«  co«irte, 
Tby  Bpotlcti  fame  »hal]  <iiiish  all  f«l*t  reports  : 

Hicrc  iby  powere,  nor  fear  a  rivara  force, 
Bui  thoQ  ahJt  unUe  at  aU  h\%  vaia  cHo:t»; 

Thy  Uboun  »ha]l  be  croii\iied  viitTi  l^r^  lucceta, 

The  Muaci'  aid  tfiy  M9jjftJ:in«  thaU  bici*. 
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No  pific  more  sratcfcl  to  ih'  KannoA»u4  Nine  ^^^| 

^K        Thaii  that  wbcfcin  ihy  Ubonri  wc  \xrt^  \  ^^H 

^P  Where  u^onn  [hern^i  in  (ultcr  ip^cDdoor  fthtnCt  | 

(Dclij^htful  miiturc  \)  bkttd^  with  Uic  gar* 
^^  WhcTf  in  imploring,  nriont  jwi  VpT  fisa 

^K  A  wckomc  re«pite  10  the  vrc^rted  mind. 

'I'liui  when  ihc  nymph*  In  some  fair,  rerdatt  mcid 
^H  Of  virioiu  Sow'ri  a  beauicoui  vrr»tJb  ccmpusc^ 

^H  The  lovely  nolct'i  umre-p^intcd  heai 

^B        Addi  lu&irc  10  the  criniioD'MuAhin^  to*c. 
^1  TLui  iplcniiid  IrU,  with  he;  virjcd  drt. 

^B  Sbincf  in  the  «tbcr,  and  adom*  ttc  uy. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  these  idulitory 
verses  expressed  a  fictitious  sentiment.  Boswell  has  re- 
corded Johnson^s  remark  that  ^^'hcn  he  first  saw  St.  Johns 
Gate,  Ctcrkenwell)  the  birthplace  of  The  Gentleman's 
Macazine^  he  "  beheld  it  i^ith  rcvemicc/'  and  has  told 
us  that  Edward  Cave  s  publication  '*  hid  attracted  tt 
notice  and  esteem  of  Johnson  in  an  eminent  degree/* 
'738  Johnson  again  addressed  Cave^with  reference  to 
his  poem  '*  London  "  :  '*  When  I  took  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  a  few  da}"S  ago,  1  did  not  expect  a  repeti- 
tion ot  the  same  plcastire  so  soon  ;  for  a  pleasure  I  shall 
always  think  it,  to  converse  in  any  manner  with  an 
ingenious  and  candid  man  ;  but  having  the  inclosed  poem 
in  my  hands  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  author 
(of  whose  abilities  I  shall  sty  nothing,  since  I  send  you 
his  performance),  1  txlieved  1  could  not  procure  more 
advantageous  terms  from  any  person  than  from  you,  wl  " 
have  so  much  distinguished  your^If  by  your  gcncrouS 
encouragement  of  poetry."  There  is  further  correspon^ 
dence  on  the  subject,  leading  up  to  the  publication  <~ 
*'  London  "  by  Robert  Dotlsley.  Boswell  commented  thi 
upon  the  letters  :  "To  us,  who  have  long  known  the  manly 
force,  bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification  of  this  poem, 
it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  diffidence  with 
which  its  author  brought  it  forward  into  public  notice, 
yrhile  he  is  so  cautious  as  not  to  avow  it  to  be  his  own 
produGUon/* 
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At  tKis  pt?riod  John^n  becamc^in  Boswcirs  phras 
"n  regular  coadjutor"  of  Edwnrd  Cave,  "That  part  of 
hi4  labour  which  consisted  in  cmerdation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  prftductiofis  of  other  cnntributorfs,  like  that 
employed  in  levelling  ground,  cxn  Se  perceived  only  by 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  original 
mth  the  altered  copy.  What  we  certainly  know  to  have 
been  done  by  him  11  this  way  was  the  Debates  in  both 
Floufics  of  Parliament^  under  the  name  of  '  The  Senate  of 
lilliput/  sometimes  with  feigned  denominations  of  the 
several  speakers*  sometimes  with  denominations  formed 
of  the  letters  of  their  real  namcii,  in  ihc  nunncr  of  what 
is  called  anagram,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  deciphered* 
,  -  .  The  details  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought  home 
aiul  digested  by  Guthrie^  whose  memory,  though  sur- 
passed by  others  who  have  since  followed  him  in  the  same 
department,  was  yet  very  quick  and  tenacious^  were  sent 
by  Cave  to  Johnson  for  his  revision;  and  after  some 
time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater  variety  of 
employment,  and  the  speeches  were  more  and  more 
enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's  genius,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  do  the  whole  himwlf,  from  the 
scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed  to  attend  ld 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Sometimes,  however,  as  he 
himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing  more  communicated  to 
him  than  the  names  of  the  several  speakers,  and  the  part 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  debate-  Thus  was  Johnson 
employed  during  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  hfc,  as  a 
mere  literary  labourer  '  for  gain  not  glory,'  solely  to  obtain 
an  honest  support."  Well,  "poverty,"  as  Napoleon 
said,  **is  the  midwife  of  genius/'  In  the  edition  of 
Boswcirs  '*Lifc  of  Samud  Johnson"  that  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons  arc  now  issuing,  of  which  Mr.  Roger 
Ingpen  has  charge^  there  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  a 
page  of  TuK  Gentleman's  Magazine  containing  a  report 
of  certain  |>roccedings  in  the  '*  Senate  of  Lilliput "  prepared 
for  the  press  by  Johrson,  and  among  the  illustrauons  is  a 
portrait  of  Edward  Cave,  after  the  picture  by  K.  Kyte, 
painted  in  174O, 


• 
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Probably  there  is  Mtrwly  a  houichold  in  fhe  country 
ift  Mfhich  the  subject  fif  "psychical  research  "  ha«  not 
been  ditcuft«ed,  utidpr  one  name  or  inother,  during  the 
past  few  yeart.  And  the?  incertitude  of  the  rcnitt 
obtained  from  Jong  and  diligent  tnvc^figition  by 
earnest  and  cornp^fe^t  inquirers  svrongly  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  >ny  scientific  hintiltng  of  this  subject.  Tbt 
paid  **  medium"  usually  protests  that  conditions  which 
would  idmit  of  indubitably  geimine  dats  being  r<!Cord«l 
arc,  inhfrently*  such  as  fnisirare  his  or  her  efficacy.  AdJ 
the  paid  medium  has  been  exposed  itgatn  and  again.  All 
that  is  manrcllous  about  such  |^>ersons  is  the  audacity  AOd 
success  of  their  rencwai  utempr*  upon  the  credulity  of 
a  certain  class.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  serious 
inquiries  of  the  most  highly  qualified  men  lead  to  con* 
Iradictory  conclusions* 

The  late  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  wrote>  in  FS76.  to 
Mr.  H.  G,  Dakyns  :  '^  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  our 
present  investigation  in  London  .  .  .  has  aa  yet  led  to 
no  satisfactory  results.  Wc  are  applying  a  test  which 
seems  to  us  as  conclusive  as  any  that  can  be  devised  ;  wc 
had  sevtn  stances,  nearly  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last  wc  had  two  which  were  even 
more  suspicious  in  their  partial  success  than  the  pre- 
viously unsuccessful  ones,  so  much  so  that  two  member* 
of  our  circle  have  announced  their  intention  of  with- 
drawing, as  from  a  proved  imposture."  Sidgwitk's 
biographers,  after  quoting  this  letter,  observe :  "Before 
the  end  of  the  scries  of  sittings,  incidents  of  a  still  more 
suspicious  character  occurred,  so  that  the  probability  ^ 
fraud  became  painfully  heaTy/*  Sidgwick  found  firmer 
ground  for  belief  in  the  matter  of  thought  transference. 
On  March  30.  1887,  he  noted  in  his  diary:  "We  had 
interesting  ex|>cTimcnis  yesterday  evening  in  thought 
transference  with  Miss  Rclph;  not  quite  enough  success 
to  impress  the  public  decisively*  but  the  conditions  un- 
exceptionable, :ind  the  results  such  as  leave  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  I  witnessed  the  real  phenomeiion.     It  cer- 
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tAinly  is  a  great  fact ;  [  feci  a  transient  glow  of  tcienti6c 
enthusiasm,  and  find  life  worth  liring  mctcly  to  prosecute 
this  discover)-.  If  only  I  could  form  the  least  conception 
of  the  modus  tr&nifcfrtndi^  and  if  only  we  could  find  some 
percipient  whose  time  wc  could  control  a  little  morel" 
On  March  31  :  "  Alas!  our  second  serious  effort  to  get 
thought  transference  under  our  'unexceptionable  condi' 
tions '  was  a  complete  failure*  and  the  former  results  are 
hardly  such  ns  to  convince  an  outsider.  Still,  I  believe 
in  them,  and  shall  go  on."  At  the  close  of  a  contro- 
versy carried  on  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  last 
summer  tht  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  wrote  :  "  Psychical  research  has  shown  thar  in 
rate  cases  the  *  possessed/  entranced*  or  hypnotised 
person  exhibits  knowledge  of  definite  facts,  present  or 
pdist,  which  he  cannot  have  got  hy  normal  mcans^  and 
has  apparently  acquired  by  telepathy  from  the  living,  or, 
in  still  rarer  cases,  perhaps  from  the  dead.  .  -  ,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  'physical 
phenomena '  of  spiritualism — by  which  is  meant  such 
things  ^^  the  movements  of  untouched  objects  apparently 
through  some  unknown  force, or  the  'materialisation'  of 
*  spirit  forms' — arc  of  rcrr  recent  growth.  ,  .  ,  They 
date  practically  from  the  famous  rappings  of  the  Fox 
sisters  at  llydcsvillc*  New  York,  in  1848  ...  It  is,  in 
short,  from  professi<Hial  mediums — that  is,  from  persons 
who  have  a  direct  pecuniary  or  other  interest  in  their 
production — that  practically  all  the  evidence  for  physical 
phenomena  has  been  derived."  A  detailed,  and  destruc- 
tive, criticism  of  the  "physical  phenomena"  follows. 

Yet  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr,  Alfred  Russet 
Wallace— to  cite  but  one  example — adopts  an  entirely 
different  attitude  towards  the  "physical  phenomena/' 
In  his  autobiography  he  has  rccordcsl  a  whole  scries  of 
''materialisations"  which  he  regards  as  undeniably 
genuine.  And  he  criticises  the  scepticism  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Mr,  Wallace  lays  especial  stress 
upon  the  results  obtained   in  his  presence  through  a 
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certHin  American  medium,  Mr  P.  L,  O.  A.  Kccler.  O^ 
one  occiflion,  after  various  written  messages  had  been 
communicitcd  from  the  spirit-world*  "  most  wonderful 
physical  manifestations  occuned.  A  stick  was  pmhcd 
out  ihrmgh  the  curtain.  Two  watches  were  handed  to 
mc  through  the  curtain,  and  were  claimed  by  the  two 
persons  who  sat  by  the  medium.  The  small  tambourine, 
about  ten  inches  diameter,  was  pushed  thrsngh  tbe 
curtain  and  fell  on  the  floor.  These  ot»eets  came 
throi^h  different  parts  of  the  curtain,  but  )cft  no  holes, 
as  could  Ixr  «ecn  at  the  time,  and  was  proved  by  a  cIok 
examination  aftcni-ards.  More  marvellous  still  (if  that 
be  possible),  a  waistcoat  was  handed  to  me  over  the 
curtain,  which  proved  to  be  the  medium's,  chough  his 
coat  was  left  on  and  his  hands  had  been  held  by  his 
companion  all  the  time;  also  about  a  score  of  people 
were  looking  on  al!  the  time  in  a  well-lighted  room. 
These  things  stem  impossible,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
facts/'  The  most  discouraging  point  about  it  all  is  that 
the  spirit  messages  quoted  by  Mr  Wallace  have  a  turgid 
mediocrity  of  style  which  is  painful,  anii  ihc  pranks 
exhibited  seem  more  fitted  for  larmouth  sands  than  for 
a  solemn  reunion  to  which  the  quick  arc  able  to  convene 
the  dead-  "  The  living  being  dies/'  said  Hcgcl,  "  because 
it  is  a  contradiction.'  Upon  the  testimony  just  quoted, 
its  case  is  not  better  after  its  decease.  If  travellers  who 
have  passed  the  bourn  return  to  comport  themselves 
this  manner,  one  can  only  think,  Quel  domma^e  ! 


May-T>ay 


Mar-day  ii  ao  longer  cckbrjted 
with  old-iimc  obscr^-aocci,  and 
muit  of  it*  aixicnt  lupcriiftion* 
txt  eitinct,  Htre  anii  ihcrc 
tome  ilifEht  attempt  i*  made  to 
honoui  b/gonc  cunoms,  bui  the 
well-intCDiioncd  effort  I] fUjJJy  end* 
in  failure.  The  Druidi  cdebr^tcd 


BeUcjn,  a  fntival  falling  on  ] 
by  lighting  immcii»c  firc»  on 
(op>  by  DJght  TtiiA  practice 
miking  Srei  cam«  down  to  znodetn 
tiinci  in  tSc  Hii^hbndi  of  Scot- 
Ua<l,  tLc  hU  di  Man,  and  in 
Ireland,  and  raiy  iiiLI  linger  in 
wmc  oJ  ttc  moie  remote 


a_i_ 


May- Day 
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of  thoie  couotricL  Ii  U  jimong 
t)i«  Celtic  races  of  the  Uiuted 
Kingdom  iliat  Druidlta  fiurvtvci. 
The  lri»h  lighted  firef  %\  ihon 
diiuocet  jpurtj  and  <lrove  their 
cittle  hctiirpcn  them.  Kjiihfn 
woold  lake  their  chjldreu  in  the^ 
snai,  and  juoip  or  run  through 
die  flames.  Thli  it  i  lurviTal  cf 
die  eiutoin  of  the  elder  Phocaj- 
cLjim,  thai  '^abnmmatiAn  ol  the 
heathen,"  denounced  in  II.  Kioj^p 
XTi*  3,  1  cii9ti>m  introduced  into 
ourcocniry  trom  Eiucm  Undi, 

The  chief  of  oaf  Mjy-diiy 
ceremon  lei  may  he  \  r^iced  to 
RjQllua  lourcc^  moce  eipecijUy 
tllOM  iuociated  with  flower*.  The 
Romioi  cclcbijtcd  the  Floralia 
<st  Floril  Gaeilo,  which  bc^AO  oa 
April  i8r  uul  luted  icTeral  dayi. 
OTer  the  door»  of  hot»e>  were 
loific&ded  briQchet  btiring  iruit 
and  flowcrt.  Not  content  with 
chete  idonunenti,  the  gAlbnti  of 
Rome  rcpiiffd  to  the  wtwds  and 
ctit  down  treet  lo  set  them  up  be- 
fore the  houaei  o(  their  mi^EresKS. 
The  forests  were  being  cleared  of 
irc«>,  aod  to  prcveut  thb  dcitiuc- 
tion  it  W14  ordered  rhiit  a  tail 
shaft  or  pole,  omamcnied  wtih 
garianis,  sliould  be  suhitituted  br 
the  trees,  and  Irota  this  pruiicc 
we  obtAiocd  onr  £aglt«h  Mijr- 
pole. 

We  hare  in  Stew's  *'  Survey  of 
Luadcit,"  published  in  I  ^c^,  an 
account  of  the  Miy^potc*  and 
gaine»  of  hi«  heme.  ^ia  de^crip- 
tboo  \x  all  rhct  more  valuable  he. 
c^aie  he  tdU  of  what  he  »w, 
^  In  the  mouth  of  Miy,*'  i^y* 
he,  "the  citizens  of  Ltmdon  of 
all  cttatci,  gcDejaU)'  in  cTeiy 
pari&h,  and  in  initanco»  two  or 
thfec  parishes  joining  tOKclhert 
bad  their  serenl  Mayingt  and  did 
ccdi — iiit^April  '07 


fetch  tlieir  May<po1ct  with  divers 
warliLc  sliowi ;  witJi  good  archer*, 
morris'danceii,  and  other  devicet, 
for  pastime  all  day  long;  and 
towards  eTtnicg  they  bad  itage- 
pliyt  and  bonfires  in  the  nrecra. 
These  great  Mayings  aiid  May- 
games  were  made  by  thegovcrcon 
and  mastcn  of  the  City,  together 
with  the  triucaph«nt  setting  up  of 
the  grcjit  shaft,  or  principal  May- 
polcj  in  Comhiil,  before  the  pariib 
church  of  Saint  Acdicw^  which 
was  chcace  called  5iint  Andrew 
Undcrsh*ft." 

May^tiroc  Tnerry-maLin£i  had 
been  shorn  of  pan  of  tlicir  ancient 
glory  when  Stow  wrote  hi*  noiicci 
owing  to  the  dangerous  riot  which 
occurred  on  May-djy,  r  j  ly. 
Much  damigr  w^s  then  done,  and 
many  lives  were  lovt,  before  the 
troops  of  Henry  VIH,  could  quell 
the  outbreak  ;  it  originated  with 
the  London  apprentices,  who 
were  a  tormid^ble  body^  and 
chicHy  directed  their  resentmcni 
agattiit  foreign  merchants  and 
arttUQA  for  supposed  Interference 
with  the  ojitivea  of  this  country. 
About  three  hundred  of  the 
rioters  were  laUn  pritoiKfS,  and 
several  of  the  ringleaden  were 
banged  on  gibbets  creaed  In 
ranoui  parts  ol  the  metropolis, 
Thit  tragieal  itxy  wju  luhiojucnily 
know  %\  the  Eril  May-day. 

Welearn  from  various  cbronides 
that  King  Hal  dehghied  in  the 
May-day  fcstiribes.  He  rode  a- 
Majin^  from  Greenwich  to  ite 
high  ground  of  fjhooter's  HPl 
with  Our  en  Katherine,  accom- 
panied by  many  lotda  ind  ladie*. 
The  king  wai  but  keeping  up  a 
caitom  wNieh  other  monarrhs  lud 
observed.  In  Chaticcr's  "Court 
of  Love  "  wc  arc  told  that  early 
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im  Ml;  diy.  "  foarih  fMft  >]t  tW 
Co«t,botli»ortiikd  ktttorcitlic 
iW     iram,    ivd     bniKb     lod 

Pwiukoical  antlioft  eterdvol 
Utk  powm  of  writiog  amIbvi 
Msf-polcf  andMsj-ganc*.  WhfD 

■ttcfQfti  WTK  iii»(te  to  ttop  the 

ihe  kkul  »utboritkci  o4  I^Dci«ktrt 
irtra    csllcd    «poD    to    tuppren 

L  [Mtfed  tluoaeh  tlic  coantj  to 
1617  h«  beard  of  iW  iitcoipu  10 
«Ml  tlw  cnjornicnt  of  the  pcopk, 
■a4  imcd  ikc  f'oioui  docmxuflt 
blown  utbt  "&oc<k  of  Sport*," 
TUi  wai  nbfued,  iiriih  ■  new 
Mtl^Cf.  bf  Cliifki  1  in  16$), 
Hii  MijaijcimctoikemitianK 
ol  kjj  pleMur«<loTlBg  vjbjcctl,  and 
It  w»  dcvlirc4  tbai^  **lor  hti 
food  pnopWN  UwJul  rftreiiion* 
flfnr  Ui«  Hhl  of  Divmc  Scmcc, 
kit  90^  f^opl^  b«  ftoi  diiturbed, 
knvJ,   or  dUoounscd  froic  i&y 

cillk^r  mrn  or  wufntn  ;  tiehfif  of 
Di«n,  kiptnf,  raulttn;,  <jr  an^ 
Oikri  ittcn  hinnlrfs  fccrcatn^M ; 
HOT  fro*  baring  May-^iinc** 
WbU»n  A1«i,  ami  tLc  ictrng  up 
o4  M«r-polc%  tr>d  oihcr  iporia 
tli«r<vjifi  Died;  16  ai  ihe  itmc 
be  bai  in  dut  and  convenient 
ttifw,  wiihoal  im|?cJfmcnt  or 
n«^1ect   ol    Divmc  Service.      And 

tkc  womfA  ^ij)i  KiTC  )cave  for  the 
dMonungof  ii, according  K^thtir 
old  cnstoon^  3ut  vnthout  his 
Majvtty  doih  krrcby  JCCQuni  atfll 
M  pr«litbitcd,  All  •nUwful  famei 
to  be  Bled  dn  Sundjyt  only,  at 
Wu  and  bull-bail  mg,  inccHud«i, 
aiul,at  all  timet,  in  the  mcirrer  tort 
of  the  pa}plf  \yf  bw  prohibited. 


bowruir"  A  frw  jejra  Ulcr  tkc 
Mtf  po^  w»  doOffied^at  IcwtM 
vcfDCiimir.  ParlUmcfit  expn«Kd 
diaapproval,  aad  So  *^4  in^cd 
ui  oaler  tor  iti  desmiaion. 
TLe  Tta»en  aiiJgned  for  tk 
ordcf  irat  "  bccaate  tJie  no- 
pbanatioo  of  tbc  Loi^d't  Ur^ 
bath  beeft  fcer^tofor*  gjratlf  &33 
bona)  ty  51aT-po1ct  (a  brat}ujii<k 
nnlij,  jeitfTillf  ibuicd  to  fcf^t- 
vdtWQ  <&d  viacdAc4t)>  *^^  '-^^^ 
and  Oommotii  do  furihcr  onki 
and  ordain  ibat  aU  and  iiumW 
Maj-poIc«.  ibat  ire  or  liiaS  be 
rrccied,  UiiU  be  taleo  doim  asd 
itmored  b^  the  coikitabkt,  borv 
boldcrt,  tjthtn^-mcd,  pen/  c<«- 
Mables  And  ehurchwArJeoa  of  tbe 
panthc*,  where  ihe  ume  tBall  be  j 
and  that  no  Majr.pole  iba&  b« 
hereafter  <et  up,  erocted,  or 
mfleied  to  be  vrlihin  tliii  UmJoid 
ol  En^and,  or  d^i&inion  cl  Walei. 
Tbeuidoflscen  ro  be  fined  five 
«hin;n£l  WteUj  \\\  \\\x  laid  M*f- 
pole  woald  diuppeaj  " 

After  tbc  RriEoiation  tti:Mav< 
pole  fr«»  On^  mere  raiicJ  \\\  iLe 
lind.  fn  I66f  oftc  mi  erected 
in  the  StrjEiJ  wttb  nnucb  txtt* 
ftonj^r  ^^^  ^t  Teraained  anti]  1717. 
It  vraa  00c  hundred  afid  ibi 
fonr  feet  in  bci^ht*  aikd  kmi 
ijuently  been  refeired  10  in  p: 
and  poetry-     ^^^  wrote : 

Wbcre  the  ull  May-pok  odco  0*1 

lookeU  ibt  Stiaod, 
Ai  lite  ae  iSoo  ifi  tnooymosa 
aiihcir  ukcd: 
Wii«tU  not    dcetroy'd  hf  Tvm^t 

rd«D(ic34  band  > 
Wheic'i  "J'rojr  f^-aod  wlMre't  tb« 

Miy-pok  ift  tbc  StT^ad  \ 

A  charmfnp  picture  of  tbe  Miy- 
pote  appear*  in  the  "Sircich 
book/'  jDd  f};oiii  bovr    che  relic 
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j»cJ  an  AmertcHn  viiitor  to 
Ec^aad.  ^  I  \hx\\  never  lorget/' 
wrote  W^Kio^toii  livia^,  *' the 
drliglit  1  M\  on  Bnt  K^emg  a  Mi}'< 
pole.  It  WA1  on  the  binki  of  the 
I>cc,  ctojc  bjr  the  piciuraquc  old 
bridge  that  stretches  i:roa  the 
river  froca  tlic  ijuiiDi  Uitlc  citj  of 
CH<-«ief.  I  hid  «Tr«idy  wen 
Cimed  back  into  fotmer  <bys  by 
the  aiiliquitlct  of  ilut  venerable 
pbce,  the  ciaminitioti  oJ  which  U 
ctjiul  lo  ihc  luiaib^  uver  oC  Uie 
paget  <A  X  t1a<rk'lcctc-r  votume,  or 
KUiQ^  on  the  pleluret  of  Fioisurt. 
11»e  May-pole  o»  ihc  margin  of 
thir  poetic  itrcant  complcud  the 
iUtt»i<rn.  My  faoc^  adoised  it 
WThwTVjthsoFHoweriand  peoplcJ 
the    grcca    biinls    vrith    all   the 

^daiKing  fcvcUy  of  Miy-^iy.  The 
•■  tight  of  this  Miy-p^legiie  a 

'  glow  to  my  fecUoji)  ind  tpfCJid  a 
charm  over  the  <ouauy  for  the 
rdt  of  the  diy;  and  u  [  travcned 
a  part  ol  the  f  ilr  plain  of  Cheshire 
ajid  the  beantitul  uor^cnoC  Wales, 
and  boicd  frcm  ^nung  ffWc)liu|E 
btlli  down  ihc  loag  gr«cA  va1l«}r 
through  which  the  I>era  wovad 
jti  wjjurd  strcim,  mj  ini^maiioo 

^luioed  aU  iaio  a  perfect  ArcadU/' 
\;  the  prcicut  d^y  itic  Maypole 

'  atill  ttindi  m  a  few  EcgUth  \iV 
Ugca,  md  liak«  the  pait  wiih 
m^era  timcsw 

It  ifn%  a  commofl  belief  in  olJcD 
djy*  ihii  ti  yorng  people  went 
A^Maying  a«d  rubbed  their  facti 


in  the  moetnog  Jmt  they  would 
Jor  the  next  twelte  inontha  hare 
roisy  d)ccL»,  Wc  gJithcr  frooi 
Pepy»'  "Diarj-"  tk*t  Mr«.  Pepy« 
knew  the  virtues  of  Miy  dew, 
"  My  wife/'  write*  Pepyi,  *'  awiy 
to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  a  tittle 
lir,  4ud  lie  theic  to-ni^ht,  aod  to 
gather  \fiy  dew  to- morrow nora- 
ing.  which  Mfi,  Turner  haih 
taught  her  ii  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  to  wasli  kr  face 
with." 

Miiria^e*  in  M>y  are  wgirdrd 
i»  unlucky.  Au  old  proverb 
layi: 

Many  ia  May  and  yon^U  rue  the 
day. 
Another  ^lie  mw  icli*  lu  : 
To  w<d    in   May  u   to  wed  in 
poverty. 

llic  foUowius  advkc  U  biIU  fol- 
loA^-cd  in  many  pifts  of  the 
country: 

He  that  would  lire  for  aye 
M»it  eai  tije  in  May, 

On  May  morninjj  at  dsyhreali  a 
hymn  la  lun^  from  the  lower  of 
Magdalen  ColUgc,  Oiford,  and 
thii  i*  all  that  hu  come  donn  to 
u»  of  a  pEC-^foiouciom  decree 
that  Man  iliouTd  he  *aid  for  the 
toul  of  KiQf  Henry  Vll.  Tlie 
origin  of  the  aocicni  custom,  tike 
thai  of  to  miny  othen,  »ccmt  to 
be  aearly  forgotten. 

WiLLiau  AvDucw*. 
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Arrangrments 


Royal  iKtrmrnoit  (AU>«Qirk 
Street,  W.).— Tie  profrncaine  of 
Ifctarci  tiitt  Eaiirr  coouint  the 
lt>ilowi»5; — Profcttor  G.H.  Brinfi, 
two  Irctorcft  cm  Wing*  »iid  Aero- 

Ebncft;  Profc««or  W.  Stirliag,  xhrte 
ctarcfOnSlimultlton,  Luniooiu 
«ml Chemical;  Mr.  D.S.MicCoU, 
two   loctvfei   on    AMitA    Sicvcfti 
(tbcEit^lbhScnlpToraml  Piintef); 
Profcttor  G.  H.  F,  Nutiiil.  two 
lectnrea  on  MiUrii.  Sleeping  Sicl- 
ncsi,    Tkk    FcTcr^    and     Allied 
Di*««>ci;  Profcwor  H.  A,   Mien, 
two    Icfturci   on  'Oic  Rirth    jind 
AflinitMs  ot  CTptali;  Dr  A,  W. 
Vetrall,  two  l«ctuTc<  on  (t)  Huri- 
pidct  and  hii  Agt,   (3)   The   !!«:- 
ch«rtd  of  Euripid««;   Mr,  11.  F. 
Ncwall,  two  ktivrci  on   Spcctro- 
tcopic    Phtnooiciu  in  Siirt:  (t) 
Chcmu'.ry,  (i)  MoLJon  ;  FrofciMW 
SJr  June*  Dcvrjr,  ihrre  lecturei 
Oil   Cti«tnical  Vm^tt%% — Worl   of 
Mcndrl^cllind  Moinan;  PmfcMor 
S,  P.  Tliomp»on,  tluec  tecture*  oa 
Studies  in  Ma^ncnim  (theTyndall 
Lecture*);  Prc»fc»of  W.  C.McIn- 
toih,   two  lcctur»   on    Sci«atific 
Work  in  the  Sea  Fisheriei;   Mr 
ArthtiT  Botirchier,  two  Jectaraon 
The  Limiti  of  xht  Dramatic  Art ; 
and  SU  wmbm  fl.  White,  t«o 

[Jectnfei  on  The  Conuit  between 
Gum  and  Armour. 

For  the  Friday  cteninif  me«t- 
1%,  the  proTiijonil  arran^ments 

'Include  pipert  by  Profeiwr  C<  S. 
Shorrinf*ton,  Mr.  Jamc«  Swin- 
burnttSiT  JtmeiG'ichlon'Browne, 
BigDor  Com.  GJac[>ino  Boni,  Pro* 
ot  G.  Chryiul  (luiit^J  by  Mr, 
"S..  M.  Wcdderbutn),  Prolcuor  J. 
A.  Flcmisg,  Mr,  A,   H,  Savtfo 


LinioT,  and  Profenor  Sir  | 
Dcwar. 

The   Socanr   or  A»ti    (jofcD 
Street,  Addpbi)    Kai    mved  lU 
fotlowing  litt  of  amngemenii:— 
Wcd»ctday,    April     17,     8    ?.u. 
(ordinjrjr  meettojr):    Major  8  F, 
5.  BaJen-Powell,  "Acrfil  Nari^- 
tioQ,"     Toetdiy,   April    aj,    |.jo 
r,u,  (Colonial  Section):  Tie  llns. 
Jo^in  Winthrop  Hactett,  "^  Social 
and     EconomK     Cooditiona     it 
AMtraUj.**  Wedonday^,  April  44^ 
8  vM.  (ordinary  nxeelinjc):     Her- 
bert Wfight,  Controller   of  tU 
Govemtcent  Experimental  Stacioinv 
Ceylon,  "Rubber  Cultivnion  U 
the    firitMh    Empire/'     IVUay, 
April   30,   B   p.M,     (Applied   A, 
Section)  ?        Willram        BortoA,' 
''  Lu»tre  Pottery/'     Wedr>e«d>y, 
Miy  I  p  S  p.u.  (ordiiuty  aioetitig) ; 
Alfred    Edward    Carey.    M.Iait. 
Cn.,   "TKc   OefoQM  of  the   Sea 
Coait  frona  Eroiion."    Thor^day, 
Miy  1,  4.50r.M.  (Indian  ScaioQ)  : 
SiiE(iw3rdCh4rle<Bock»KX.SJ„ 
LL.D.,   "The    Applicability    to 
Indian  Rivcrtof  t}ic  italiaa  Syitem 
of  deilin;   wi<K   Silt.**     Wfd 
day.    May    8*  8  r.u.   (ordiAir^ 
meeting):    Paul  Schlicht,   "The 
ProductMD  ot  Coke  and  its  Appli- 
cation     to     Dome*  tic      Fir«-" 
Wednctdjiy,     May      ic,    8     p.u. 
(ordinary  mccring);    Herbca  W. 
G.     Macleod,      M.D.,      "T17- 
panoicmiaiii,  or     SletpiAg    ^ck- 
new/'     Tucidav,  May  ag,  S  tjm. 
(Applied  Art   Section):    Sliefard 
CA>wp(r-Cowle»,  *' Sheffield  Pl«t« 
ind  Electro- Plate/'     Wednc»dar, 
May  19, 8 r,M.  (ordinary  mceitn^}, 
Thursday,     May     30,    4-30    tm. 
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(Icdijin      Section);  l^jiircDCc 

Robcnwn.  I,C.S.,  **>  Irrigation 
Colonicf  in  India." 

It  ii  Announced  that  the  jnnu  a  I 
conTCTftaxione  of  ihc  Society  will 
probably  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July 
t.  Each  member  U  entitled  to  a 
caid  for  hitnieH  JDd  one  for  a 
lidj-. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fouc-Loae 
SocicTT  vnU  be  bcid  «t  6  r.M. 
on  April  17,  at  aa  Albcmatle 
Street.  W.  AnotLcrmcetiiiK,  at 
the  lamc  place  and  hour,  tt'ill  be 
held  on  May  1$. 

Meeting*  oi  tte  i\«TiiiiofOio* 
CTCAL  Initititte  Will  be  held  at 
5  Haaorer  Square,  W,,  on  April 
16,  April  30,  And  May  14,  at  8 
f.ai.  E^ch  member  may  Intro- 
duee  two  Jricndi  (bdieior  gentle- 
men) to  ihir  evening  nif4?rmg«. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sociity  rot 

TIfl       pROMOnOH       or       HjLLLtNIC 

SnfDiu  will  be  held  in  the  roomt 
of  tlic  Society  of  Aaci<)oariea,  Bur- 
linfton  Houte,  on  April  30,  at 
5  P.M.  The  Coundl  will  meet  at 
Burlington  Hou»c  at  4.30  on  tbc 
same  day. 

On  Apnl  24  Mr.  Loigi  Kkci 
will  lecture  before  th«  DAfOTE 
Society  at  x%  Conduit  Street,  W,, 
on  **ffJDCeica  ia  Rimini."  Mr. 
WUtebw  Hc:d,  the  Aineiicia 
Ambitudor^  wilt  bo  ia  the  chair. 
The  animal  dinner  of  the  Society 
will  take  place  oa  lune  la  ac  the 
Hotel  Cecil. 

On  April  iS,  at  5  m*.,  before 
tLo  RoYAi.  HitToaiCAC'  Socifcrr 
(7  Soath  Square,  Gra/*  \txr\), 
Nfiu  A.  B.  W.  Oupman  will  read 
1  paper  on  ^Thc  Diplomatic  a:id 
Cotfuiierciai  Rclaiioni  between 
Ba^vid  Awi  E^ortugal,  150^ 
18^."  On  May  16,  at  the  ame 
kkQf,  Mr.    ].    Pitimauricc-Vhelly 


will  leettare  on  "  Some  E^rly 
SpanUh  Hifitonan*/'  By  per- 
□iLiiioD  of  the  Ucnchen,  tlie  meet- 
ingi  of  ilie  Society  arc  held  in  the 
Lecture  HaU>  Field  Court,  Gray's 
Ion. 

A  mcctinpr  of  the  Bbitiim 
AsraonoktiCAi.  Aa»ocuTiOK  will 
be  lield  a:  Sioo  CoUcge,  Victoria 
Embankment,  E.C,,  on  April  14, 
at  five  o'clock.  OlHc^r  meclin^ 
at  the  tame  place  and  time, 
will  be  held  on  May  29  and 
June  16. 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
eaoicoi'icvLi  Sociimr  will  be  held 
at  ao  Hanoier  Square,  W.*  on 
Wednciday,  April  17.  Mr.  E  M. 
Nelson  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Foduia  Scale,"  and  there  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  slide*  of  Fora- 
minrfera  by  Mr.  A.  Earland. 
Other  meeting  will  be  held  on 
May  t)  and  June  19, 

Before  the  FKiLoLOCieAt.  So* 
ciiTTr,  at  UnlTcmcy  College, 
GowtrStre«t,  the  Rev.  Pro(e**ox 
Slicat  will  duUvcT  an  addreu,  at 
*  p.w.  on  May  3,00  "The  S«ir- 
viral  of  An^lo-Saxon  Penooal 
Names  at  the  Pfcicot  Day,'* 

Indoor  meetinj^a  of  the  Aftiiuo- 
LEAh  Katukal  HifToar  Soctfrr 
OF  OxFOAD  will  be  held  on  May  a. 
May  16,  Mav  30.  and  June  14, 
On  May  a  Mr,  G<  A-  Ilcnvyt  of 
Kew,  will  read  a  paper  on  ^*A 
Viaii  to  the  Forettt  of  North 
Anuiica,  Spam,  Corsica  and  AI- 
gcria."  On  Mav  lO  Mr.  A.  M, 
Bcll^of  Dalliul  College,  will  lc<;< 
tTjrv  on  ><  Hprvlilltoric  Oxford : 
Neolithic  Sctdemcst  at  New 
Iffley."  In  themonths  from  May 
to  Augutt  there  will  be  several 
field-dajra  fur  geological,  botani* 
cal  and  entomological  purpo«M. 
T^e  Royal  Sociznr  of  Akti. 
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qvAiiEi  or  Ikelahd  have  decided 
to  hold  a  conversazione  in  May, 
at  which  it  ii  hoped  that  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  the  Coun- 
tcH  of  Aberdeen  will  be  present. 
Commuaicationa  on  the  subject 
ohould  be  addrc«3cd  to  the  hon. 
secretary    of    the    Converiailonc 


EzecDtiTc  Committe*,  at  the 
Society's  roomip  6  St.  Sttphco't 
Green,  Dublin,  The  Socic^i 
Dinner  Club,  established  in  1906, 
will  be  continued  dorinf  the  year. 
A  quarterly  meeting  will  be  held, 
at  the  addrey  named  above,  oa 
April  23. 


Transactions 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical   Socirry    of    Lohdon    (30 

Hanover  Square^  W.),  on  March  19, 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  the 
Secretary  read  a  report  on  the 
additLon«  that  had  been  made  to 
the  Society's  menagerie  during 
the  month  of  February  1907. 

Mr.  Herbert  F»  Standing  read 
a  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern* 
slides  and  series  of  photographs 
and  fpecimenSf  on  recently  dis- 
covered subfossi!  ProsimiEe  from 
Madagascar,  in  which  he  discu»cd 
their  efiiiiitics  withcitant  lemurs 
and  with  the  higher  primates. 
The  remains  were  obtained  in  the 
muddy  bed  of  a  swamp  formed  by 
the  blocking-up  of  the  tivcr  Mazy 
by  a  lava-flow,  at  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  They  consisted  of 
a  large  number  of  skuUi  and  limb- 
bones  of  lemurs  and  lemur-like 
animals.  Tbfs  great  amount  of 
material  enabled  the  author  to 
corroborate  the  view,  previously 
put  forward  by  Dn  Forsyth  Major^ 
that  the  extinct  lemurs  of  Mada- 
gascar are,  in  many  respects, 
intermediate  between  existing 
lemura  and  monkeys,  and  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  the  New 
World  monkeys  and  the  Lemur* 
ida^,  as  well  as  the  Malagasy 
Indrisinie,  had  a  common  origin. 


He  also  stated  his  opinton  that, 
in  view  of  the  recent  a<]ditioiii  to 
our  knowledgt  of  the  Protimis 
and  of  what  the  present  coUcctioci 
revealed  with  regard  to  their  dote 
relationship  to  the  apeit  it  wu 
not  possible  to  separate  the  pri- 
mates, as  hitherto,  into  the  two 
sub-orden  Lemnroidei  and  An- 
thropoidea. 

Dr,  L.  W.  Sambon  read  a  fwper 
on  animal  parasites,  and  described 
three  new  species,  viz,,  Wellcomia 
Mite  belli,  Sparganum  Baztoji, 
arid  Schistosomum  Manaoni^  Dr. 
Sambon  also  described  fivo  new 
H^mogregarines  discovered  by 
hlmKelf  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann 
in  snakes,  viz- :  Hasmogregarlna 
Pococki,  Hzmogregarina  Shat- 
tocki,  Hxmogregarina  Rcfringeni, 
Hacmogregarina  Manioni,  and 
Hxmogregarina  Rarefaciens. 

A  paper  by  Messrs.  OMficld 
Thomai  and  R.  C.  Wronghtoa  mj 
read,  giving  an  account  of  a  col- 
lection of  mammals,  the  iCYeath 
of  the  serie-,  made  by  Mr,  C  H. 
fi.  Grant  at  CoguDo,  Tnbamb^ne, 
and  presented  to  the  National 
Museum  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Rudd. 
The  collection  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  tpecimena 
belonging  10  thirty-nine  apeciei, 
of  which  lix  were  described  aa 
new. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the 
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^ 


LiftniiBi  SociSTY  or  Loapov  on 
Matct  »),  Pro(c»«r  W,  A. 
HeidnuD,  PmtJeni,  in  ihe  f  hitr, 
Mr  E,  A.  Ncwll  Arbcr.  of 
Trmilf  Colic;:*,  Cimbridgc, 
Up[v<f»ity  Dcraoauuior  in 
PiLttoWtany,  Kate  x  itucmtfjrof 

Mr.  Jdia  Pa^JD,  "  On  the  Orixin 
ol  Aafioipcraii/'  Id  sttcmpiiDj^ 
tg  U4ce  the  ii>cciir7  ol  tbit  group, 
tbc  aytJiori  cocnmcoca  byi  wrvc/ 
of  living  AnsMXpc-mu  vrtili  ■  tiotv 
tofloutmioiniF  whi<li  imonjf  ihcm 
prcicni  pi imiUTT  fcitarci,  loi  alio 
wiUi  the  hope  ol  airirmg  it  >onjc 
Iiypotkc»ta  Ai  10  the  i^pc  of  frut- 
tifi^dlioo  poticw^d  by  cliocarlictT 
A«iDbfraoJ  iWjcroup.  Thcvdit- 
teoi  tffipbatioftlix  from  the  vievr 
grneraJI^  keld^  nd  cspecullj  ad- 
■vocAioi  bj  En^lcr,  tb«t  tbc  mont 
prjmitrvc  Anj[io4p«rnii  tO'djir  irv 
tboi«  ftitli  OQiM'ttiil  flowers  jnd 
without  ptnjnlh,  /x»  Pipeulcf, 
P&odinilcf,  etc.  'niiicoDclBiAOO 
i*  eniktKd  on  lb«  groiindB  tbit 
(l)  th«  pffiinrh  muif  be  >iivjmcxl 
to  uiid  (^/tf*PD,  aadtobe  JRorevi 
mi  g/t/iij;  ())  iucli  pbru  h»to 
a  tbarjily  dc^ocd  afid  ttshly  coim- 

tljcated  tnOoroHeocc,  whkb  cw 
Ardlf  bcrfgirdcJ  ai  prnaicivf;  ()) 
it  bat  ao  fjr  prored  bancA  from  a 
phylogcnetic  itaadpoifit.  On  tbc 
coatniy,  tbeyurge  tli«accepUACc 
of  a  ttfobilo^  thouf/  of  the  aii^ 
giotpcttat^t  £i«ctificat3on  co  ifae 
jfroundi  that  it  It  typically  ud 
pti  mi  lively  a  dlplofporaoeiaie 
[hcjm^phtodiicjcocewiih  a  well- 
walked  petiaalb,  and  uitc  in  which 
all  tb<  or|{4nf  wtro  origin  ally 
Bumcrouir  iptrally  arnngcJ,  aad 
hrpogynoui.  It  if  pointed  out 
tnai  tome  of  tbetc  pcimitiTc 
katujci  arc  tliU  retained  among 
vcubcfi    of     iLo    Mj^oolia^ep^ 


RinuQcatAce^,    Albraiceai,    b 
From  lacb    a    cone   tha    AMtbon 
wouM   derve    by  r«ducii«a   tbtt 
apciftk>ui,  utiifcxual  doivcn 

The  flower  ii  rrcognlied  ai  a 
ipecial  lypc  of  »mbiJui,  to  vrhich 
the  aanc  AaeJ^ifnSi/M  ia  givan, 
and  of  wbich  two  f^^nnt  can  be 
diitinjctuibedr  the  one  g^nao- 
iptfmic,  tbc  other  ing^Mperauc, 
Both,  HoweTtr,  ar«  eaMtitUlty  of 
«ianiUr  coniUuction. 

U'urolng  to  the  foivl  «v«cUarr, 
ttc  authm  eondttde  thit,  while 
iht /Tp'OMtk^/rM/M  of  ibe  dina 
tncoftot  (HefDiaDgio>pcni>ne)  of 
tlic  AagK»pcrD>  -.\  unLr^uwn,  tbc 
reeent  clncidition  of  the  /f^ 
0at6»stnii/m  of  the  neatly  related 
QtttodtoicBeQncttircxbai  placed  io 
ottr  haodi  the  cioe  to  the  onigili  ot 
tbc  flower  of  the  An|£oiperaiA]  u 
interpfeicd  on  thetirobilui  tbroty. 
The  Bennettitean  cone  ii  diicaued 
and  ibe  origin  of  the  ori^iu  of 
the  aogio«pcr[iunii  frucii^catioa 
traced  ic  ouUir^c.  Ia  thii  t:i>nnee- 
tion  aitcDiion  i«  called  lo  tn  Lin> 
pi>Ttant  bw  cE  cTotutioo  which 
»Utc«  that  corre^fofiiiiuj* it4gc»  io 
the  cvobtioQ  ot  the  vartofumcm- 
b«M  of  a  iccd'plant  arc  oot  coo- 
tetnporaoeoui  in  point  of  iudo. 
The  view  i»  cxpreMed  tbit  tbe 
**  nodve  force  '*  whh'b  called  tbe 
Aat>o*pertiH  intoeittteice  wa>  a 
rulkjl  cbangc  in  ibe  taclhod  of 
polHuatioD.  Tbo  iG^o^opJuly  of 
of  the  mcKMoic  uceitot*  wu  re* 
placed  by  eotomopktJy  (the  latter 
bciajf  rc|pirded  ai  llw  pnaitlire 
arftioopcTiuouk  Jubit),  atid  tbi* 
rtinlud  in  a  ibjfting  of  tha  polWo' 
£oUectio9  nucbauiun  Jtooi  tbe 
inegai|>ort  itiejf  to  the  dcgA^gro- 
phyU. 

'I'bti  SocjolocicaL  Socirrr 
held  tbcir  a&aual  general  oitet- 


M 
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ing  at  their  rooms,  24  Backmgham 
Street,  Strand,  od  March  zo,  wh«n 
Lord  Avebury  delivered  the  pre«i- 
dential  addreu.  On  April  8  a 
paper  oa  "The  ProWemi  of 
Cities  '*  was  read  before  the 
Society  by  Professor  Geddes, 

The  March  meeting  of  the 
Hawick  Arciueo logical  Society 
wa»  held  in  the  Museum,  Hawick, 
on  the  eveaing  of  March  16,  when 
the  President,  Mr.  J,  W.  KeDfkedy, 
formulated  a  scheme  for  the  col- 
lection and  classification  of  the 
place-names  of  the  district,  which, 
after  discassion,  was  adopted.  As 
showing  what  might  be  done  by 
tystematic  work  in  this  direction, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Vernon,  sub- 
mitted a  list  containing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  places  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  all  more  or 
less  linked  with  the  Church  prior 
to  the  Reformation-  References 
were  included  to  diocesan  and 
parochial  ofiicials,  monasteries  and 
their  officials,  kirks  and  kirklands, 
holy  wells,  crosses,  hospitals,  tithe- 
houses,  temple- lands,  etc. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Ash  MOLE  AH    Natural      History 

SOCIITT    Of    OlFORD   Mr.   T.    C. 

Hodson,  for  many  yeais  in  the 
Indian  Civil  SeiTJce  and  resident 
in  the  country  north  of  Bnrmah, 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  people  of 
the  tribes  known  as  the  Kukis, 
Nagas,  and  Manipuris.  His 
remarks  were  upon  this  occasion 
confined  to  the  country  and  habits 
of  the  Manipuris.  The  animals 
mentioned  were  the  leopard,  which 
sometimes  comes  within  the  vil- 
lage area,  and  an  interesting 
species  of  goat  with  horns  as  long 
as  its  body,  their  use  being  to  lift 
the  grass  on  the  edges  of  swamps, 
A  large  number  of  birds,  such  as 
the  duck,  goose,  teal  and  snipe. 


migrate  to  Manipur  in  September. 
The  heads  of  girt  childicD  are 
shaved  close  until  the  Age  of  twdve 
years,  when  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow,  Jn  the  schools  English  U 
taught.  The  clothing  of  the  girii 
and  women  consists  of  two  gar- 
ments, and  a  description  of  these 
WIS  given ;  from  the  alight  differ- 
ence in  colour  and  design  it  cut  be 
readily  seen  whether  the  wearer  la 
a  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo.  The 
women  wear  gold  omimenti,  ncrcc 
silver,  and  an  interesting  account 
was  given  of  a  company  promoter 
who  was  told  that  there  w«  goU 
everywhere  tn  Minipur,  but  was 
downcast  when  he  found  that  it 
would  have  to  be  mined  from  the 
women.  The  peasants  uc  the 
backbone  of  the  State.  Their 
agricultural  implementi  are  primi- 
tive ;  the  plough  and  other  tool* 
are  mainly  made  of  wood,  and 
cows  are  used  to  draw  them. 
The  fisheries  form  i  monopoly  of 
the  Government  and  arc  let  at 
three  months*  leases  at  small 
rents;  there  are  twenty-two  kind* 
of  fish  not  found  in  Bengal.  'Tht 
chronicles  of  Manipur^  written  on 
palm-leaves  about  the  year  1660^ 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Hodson,  are  being  translated. 
The  idea  prevails,  it  seems,  among 
Manipuri  women  that  the  reaion 
why  unmarried  men  are  sent  there 
from  Eugland  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  women  in  England. 

A  general  meeting  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Akchxo- 
LOGICAL  Society  (London  Institu- 
tion, Finsbury  Circus)  was  held 
on  April  6  to  commemorate  the 
three  hundred  and  aecond  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  John 
Stowe>  Visits  were  paid  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Cadicrine  Cice 
and  St.  Andrew  Undeithaft. 


short  Reviews 


"Sct^LTTVftA  :      CR     THE     IIlftlOltY 

IftHD  Art  op  Ci'ALcc<ikAi->iv 
louxEvit-rx,  O'hcCUrcadoQ 
Tw*  Addition  of  John  Evelyn'* 
"  Sculpiun  :  OT  tho  Hiitory  and 
Art  oi  Chikojcraphj  and  Engrav- 
ing in  Copper"  to  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Libraiy  published  by  the 
Queadou  Ticss,  b  a  matter  of 
arGj»obg>»l  rather  tKan  litnary 
or  tcduiicil  importaacc.  Mr.  C 
F.  Bell  in  his  introductioD  points 
oat  ihit  ihc  anil  tic-historical 
raluc  of  the  book  i>  noi  great: 
"The  jnt«reic  of  the  voliame  to 
the  hiitorian  of  engraving  at  thf 
present  day  is  once  moie  reduced 
to  th«  time  single  page — that  con* 
tiining  the  specimen  oi  Prince 
Rupert's  work  in  mczxotini— 
nhjVh  excited  and  hifflr^  th* 
aupiring  curioihy  of  coKraven  at 
the  time  of  iti  poblication/'  He 
^H  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
^Vtliat  ''  ihe  dedicaliuu  to  Buyle  and 
the  sot«DUi  presentation  to  the 
Royal  Society  show  that  it  wa» 
accepted  as  a  wrious  contribntion 
to  scicnti^c  knowledge  in  an  era  of 
unptreedentcd  »cjeiitific  bElUkiicy. 
And  although  it  hat  brcn  pn«errcd 
principally  by  the  author's  personal 
renown  from  the  oblivion  which 
rarely  fails  to  otenhadow  super- 
annuated technical  literature,  iti 
inicEcit  is  very  far  from  beinjE 
merely  personal."  ^^lc  dcdicaiioti 
**  To  ibe  Hooonrablc  and  Lesmed 
Gcntleniin,  Robcii  Boyle,  Et^." 
whom  Evelyn  pronounces  to  be 
"  the  Pbccnix  ol  thii  laitcf  Age/' 
is  typical  of  the  f  olsocnc  flattery  of 
time,   though  a  atiU  bcnei 


specimcnof  the  style  is  to  be  found 
in  a  icttw  by  the  lamc  writer  t<P? 
the  Dnchesftof  Newcastle  published 
among  his  correspondence.  The 
dedication  is  followed  b/  an 
etpaliy  laudatory  account  bf 
Mon»cur  Sorbi^rc*  of  a  certain 
Signor  Giafomo  Favl,  a  learned 
traTcUer,  who  aroused  the  admira* 
lion  of  Evdyn,  but  whole  intro- 
duction leems  ratlier  irrelcTini  to 
the  matter  tn  hand  untU  wc 
realtie  that  he  wat  tlir  inflplrer  of 
Eiclyn's  origtual  idea  with 
reg^ard  to  this  treatise.  This  ti 
explained  in  oae  ol  the  very  lew 
references  nt^de  to  the  work  in 
hii  diary?  "J'**'  ''^''*»  »66i.— 
Went  to  the  l*hiJoiopKical  C!nb 
,  ,  •  1  prcicnted  my  Circle  of 
Mechanical  Trades,  and  had 
rcconuncndcd  to  mc  the  publish- 
iog  of  what  I  had  written  upon 
Chalcography/'  The  existence  of 
this  project  of  a  "  General  History 
of  all  the  Trades"  wai  confimed 
by  the  wrttci  Lif  tlic  biographical 
notice  of  Evelyn  prcGzcd  lo  ihe 
lecond  edition  oi  "  Sculptuxa," 
published  in  1775;  its  aban- 
dooment  at  a  later  date  is 
referred  to  iu  a  Icttei  from  tbc 
author  ic  Dr.  Gotiolpbin,  Provost 
of  Eton,  February  1 697-8 :  "I 
had  been  importoncd  to  make  a 
second  edition  of  myChatcograpciy, 
now  grown  very  icarccj  &ad  to 
bring  it  from  i66s,  whm  I  Ufc 
o0,  to  this  time,  there  having  since 
thsi  becu  so  great  an  improTC- 
menc  of  scnipmrc.  This  was  a 
tlfk  I  hadW  inclination  for,  having 
a  long  time  given  over  coJlectionv 
of  that  Mfft.'* 

There  ts  ranch  that  is  quaintlyi 
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mteresnngm" Sculptural'  Evel^n^ 
with  questionable  logic,  computci, 
"  Graving  to  b«  older  than  Idola- 
try/' and  sayp,  "whoever  was  the 
inventor  of  Letters,  wae  doubtless 
ilso  the  Father  of  Sculpture." 
His  reference  to  Adam  as  "the 
most  learned  of  all  men  living" 
ii  also  curious  reading  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Evelyn^s  wiidngs 
cannot  fail  to  impress  hi?  readers 
with  the  amount  of  information 
on  all  subjects  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  and,  as  his  editor  justly 
observes,  his  tendency  is  to  involve 
one  *'in  a  cloud  of  names,"  bo 
numerous  are  his  quotations  and 
references.  The  Clarendon  Press 
edition  has  i  special  interest  in 
that  it  includes  the  hitherto  un- 
published second  part  of  ^'Sculp- 
tura,"  which  wis  lately  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  the  Royal 
Society  when  search  was  being 
msde  for  Evelyn's  more  practical 
account  of  "  the  new  way  of 
Graving  called  Mezio-tinto,"  as 
shown  to  him  by  Prince  Rupert. 
TJiii  account  has  not  been 
found  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  received  by 
the  Royal  Society.  Evelyn's  reason 
for  not  publishing  it  in  "Sculp- 
tura,"  as  he  intended,  is  character- 
istically eiplained  as  follows:  *'  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  an 
Alt  so  curious,  and  (ai  yet)  so  little 
vulgar  (and  which  indeed  does  not 
succeed  where  the  workman  is 
not  an  accomph&hed  Designer,  and 
has  a  competent  talent  in  painting 
likewise),  was  to  be  prostituted  at 
BO  cheap  a  rate,  as  (he  more  naked 
describing  of  it  here  would  too 
*ooa  have  eiposed  it  to."  The 
second  part  of  '*Sculptura"  ia 
entirely  devoted  to  a  technical 
description  of  the  construction  and 


method  of  using  "the  Rowliog 
Press,"  largely  derived  by  Etc- 
lyn  from  the  appendix  of  "  La 
Manidre  d'Impr imer  lea  Planches  cq 
Taille  Douce,"  by  Abraham  Bosk, 
from  the  second  edition  of  which 
are  also  taken  the  six  pbtei  af«d  in 
illustration. 

Alii  Eoibtoh. 


"HuuAK  Peksomalttt  and  its 
SuavivAL  OF  BoDiLT  Deatb."' 
By  Frederic  W»  H.  Mteis. 
An  abridged  edition  by  hit 
son  Leopold  Hamilton  Mtus, 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
los.  6d.  net.) 

"  Human  Personalis  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death " 
appeared  about  four  yean  ago, 
and,  as  Mr.  Leopold  My  en 
observes,  "  It  cost  two  gninemi 
and  waspublished  in  two  volume^ 
each  of  which  was  a  little  under 
seven  hundred  pages  in  length." 
The  single  volume  now  before  na 
is  an  abridged  edition  which  gives 
the  pith  o£  the  original  work.  In 
these  days  when  almost  everybody 
is  interested  in  psychic  phenomena, 
and  when  few  people  hive  too 
much  time  on  their  bands,  this 
condensed  edition  hai  especial 
value.  When  the  work  wai 
written  it  cost  its  author  rather 
dear.  He  was  not,  as  he  liimteU 
saySf  either  a  recluse  or  an  eccen- 
tric, but  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
had  manifold  links  with  his  kind, 
a  man  whose  desire  it  was  to  live 
among  minds  equal  or  superior  to 
bis  own.  And  his  coDTictiont 
caused  him  to  reap  a  harrest  of 
disapproval  from  many  distin* 
guisbed  personages  in  the  world 
of  science  who  were  otherwise  hU 
friends.     In  the  Uit  few  yeaft 
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m  di«  lUitad^  of  the  •ci«iltific 
world  Towar<U  ocfultiim;  never- 
tlulcM,  ther«  ii  itilt  ioiB«  m«nt* 
mcfit  ia  tK«  minJi  of  ihote  10 
whoRi  t]]«  whole  «ub}ccc  of 
"SptriiuiHim  "  ioinithcmt,  And 
by  thrtn  ihii  rtmirkjWc  book  ]« 
l^f  to  b«  i«  0MI7  rccejT*d  rwiw 
■I  it  w»  when  it  tvAi  &m  inucd. 
Putting  fliiJe  fh€  qumiou  of 
bdicf  or  di(1ic]icE  m  the  fh«no- 
mena  «o  convincingly  dnciibcd 
by  Mr.  Mjrct*,  wc  arc  obliged  to 
ijmtrc  the  citrcmc  conviction 
WLih  whicb  he  hu  written  afid 
the  »br:«t>'  with  which  bc  pre- 
tcDTi  to  ui  many  mittf^  not 
cxpUiocd  by  the  ncrnul  min'« 
philosophy.  The  flrtt  ixiom 
which  Mr,  M>crs  by?  down  for 
bU  redder)*  contideratioti  \t  one 
whh  wbicb  few  will  disagree, 
namely,  th>t  the  method  of 
modern  Klcnce,  "that  proce» 
which  comUtt  m  an  intcrtoj^atioa 
of  Nituic  entirely  dupi»ioiutc, 
patletiT,  lyitctoiiic  ;  such  ciftflol 
cxpcnmcrtt  and  cnmaTativc  Tccofd 
a»  can  often  dicii  from  her 
i!]ghtrtt  indiciitont,  her  deepen 
truth  "  hw  net  y«  been  appUed 
to  the  aU-importint  problem  of 
existcocc  —  the  power*  or  the 
deitlny  of  the  hnmaa  soul.  He 
proccedi  to  speat  oi  the  obvions 
fict  that  la  the  citU;Kd  couninc» 
ol  the  W«tt  there  hii  been  for 
DCJiHy  ivro  (houi^in^  ye«r»  ■  dii- 
ticct  belief  ihit  futvivd  beyond 
dcith  hai  actually  been  proved  by 
certain  phciiotQcni  cbicrvcLl  at  a 
git«ndatcin  PaU<1tn«;>nd  teynnd 
the  QitiKiaa  pakit  hit  ever  been 
commonly  held  that  gboiily  phe- 
nomena of  one  kind  of  another 
cjtiji  10  te»tify  i«  a  tifc  I'cyood 
that  whJchwc  kn^/w.     ,\  Kntcneq 


bihe  introdticiion  pull  the  matter 
with  dirccincH  *od  foflc* :  "  li  a 
•Ritual  woild  exitu.  ind  U  thn 
world  hat  it  my  epoch  bcentaani* 
fttt  or  OTCn  difcoTerable,  then  it 
ought  10  be  manifest  or  diicovei* 
able  n^w,*'  Thi»  i<  a  lentenca 
iwhich  fhnuld  give  <nme  nf  u* 
paiue.  We  *rc  apt  to  uy  that 
the  aj^e  of  mfraclet  [i  paii  and  to 
incitjire  no  fonhet.  Mr.  Mycn, 
tile  Carlylci  thou^K  on  other 
;*round),  would  have  u«  believe 
that  the  a^-e  oE  mUaclea  U  mtH  u% 
thai  tvc  are  living  among  them, 
and  \hM.  tlicy  ^tirronnd  us  in  our 
daily  Uvdi.  lie  frmSily  adinJi* 
that  there  it  a  hialut  in  liit 
iheoriei,  and  on  page  31  he  uys: 
"  The  needed  clue,  ai  I  believe, 
can  be  afforded  only  by  the  di^ 
eovcry  of  lawi  affecting  primarily 
that  uni««n  or  tpiritua)  plane  of 
beinj-  where  t  imiRine  the  orif^in 
of  life  to  lie,"  Thit  cloe  ii  siSl 
wanting,  but  it  ii  ccrtiin  thic,  if 
it  cEitti^  we  ihall  come  neaier  to 
it  hy  a  rrtpecifnl  attention  to 
thoie  who  are  endeannirinj;  to 
find  it  than  ire  can  by  treittri; 
iheai  with  a  contempt  wbich 
ihey  anufcdly  do  not  dcHrrc. 

It  it  impostiblc  in  the  fptce  of 
a  few  linea  to  tonch  adeqnately 
QpoD  this  book.  When  it  origin- 
aily  appeared  It  gaw  riie  to  keen 
controvciiy,  but  It  wai  ^encfallv 
idmitted  to  be  weTl  vrorih  r«ad- 
inf^.  Quite  aT>aTC  from  uy 
opioiont  to  be  formed  or  thakcn 
by  itt  perusal,  it  containt  in  amaz* 
ing  number  of  iniiar^cct — all  of 
which  ibc  author  did  Kit  be«t  to 
trace  \o  their  ortfin^of  plieno-  '• 
mcna  occumng  in  bypnotismt  of  1 
leniory  lutomati^m,  motor  atitcn-  ] 
tnatiim,  trance  conditions  pooto- 
lioa  aad  rcttavy.     HtCTe  iUuttnte 
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Mr.  Myers's  theories  in  such  ^ 
manner  as  to  entitles  them  to  the 
most  serious  consideration.  Phi- 
losophy and  orthodOT^  are  alike 
apt  to  resent  psychic  phenomena 
which  arc  alien  to  them.  Yet,  as 
the  author  very  justly  observes 
ij  propos  of  the  'Meep  disquiet  of 
our  time'*:  "Never  perhaps  did 
man's  spiritual  satisfaction  bear  a 
smaller  proportion  to  his  needs." 


The  appendices  «Te  experienccf 
of  Robert  Louis  Stercnaoti  ud  of 
many  other  persona,  indnding 
Mary  Duchets  of  Hamilton  And 
Sir  Alfred  Cooper.  The  work  of 
comprcisioQ  ii  never  a  grttefol 
one,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Leopold  Myers  hai  performed  hii 
usk  should  gain  him  naqnalified 
admiration. 

Alici  L.  CALuuf on. 


Notices  of  Publications 


Thansactiohs   of    the    Hawice 

ArCK^O LOGICAL  SOCIETT,     ScS- 

*ion  1906  and  Index  1S56-1906. 

{Hawirk:  at  the  £"A?rwJ  Office.) 

Last  year  was  a  great  year  for 
this  Society.  On  September  lS 
it  celebrated  its  jubilee  by  a  ban- 
quet in  Hawick  To^vn  Hall,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  freedom  of 
the  burgh  was  presented  to  the 
President,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray, 
editor  of  the  "  Oxford  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  " — and  a  native  of 
the  district.  Lord  Rosebery  at- 
tended the  dinner,  and  he  and 
Dr,  Murray  were  among  the 
speakers  afterwards.  On  an  earlier 
day  in  the  same  month,  the  4th, 
the  Society^s  Museum  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hawick  Town  Coun- 
cil "  in  Trust  for  behoof  of  the 
Public,"  The  volume  before  us 
contains,  as  a  supplement,  a 
*'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hawick 
Archaeological  Society,  1856- 
1906"  by  J.  J.  Vernon,  with  a 
very  valuable  index  for  the  trans- 
actions throughout  that  period. 
Among    the    illustrations     are    a 


photograph  of  the  fonndcn  of  the 
Society,  and  an  excellent  portiait 
of  Dr.  Murray. 

There  is  a  mast  of  intcreituie 
information  in  the  papera  read 
during  1906.  Among  the  con- 
tributions are  "Border  Heroes 
and  Heroines,"  *'The  Rcligioui 
Experiences  of  Catherine  Hamil- 
ton, 1688-1753,"  "Jamie  TcTfcr 
o'  the  Fair  Dodhead,"  "Rattling 
Roaring  Willie,"  and  "A  Citizen 
of  Hawick,  1785."  The  citizen  wii 
Vincent  Lunardi,  the  Aeronaut. 

The  following  stanxa  of  "  Rat- 
tling Roaring  Willie/'  from  a 
version  in  the  collection  of  Allan 
Cunningham,  may  be  new  to  aomc 
readers : 

I  made  my  gallant  fiddle 

Of  our  repentance  stool. 
The  lasses  went  wild  wi'  laughing^ 

And  danced  frae  Paste  to  Yule. 
The  doucest  foot  o'  the  parish 

Has  wagged  to  it  wantonlie : 
Oh  ranny's  the  mirihsome  minute 

My  fiddle  has  made  for  me. 

Mr.  Vernon  contributes  a  curi- 
ous paper  on  '*  Festive  Funerali," 


^otices  of  Pubiicatsons 


From  it  w^  Icum  tkir,  wh^n  Sir 
Hugh  Cimpl>c1[  q\  CaUIcT  died  in 
tbc  fpfingof  1716,  Uie  cxpcD)c4 
coimccic^wlthlu«biubl  jmountcrd 

^  C"^^^*  '^^^  4*i-  Scots.  There 
wai  a  I-  harfto  of  ^55  1 5*,  '•  to  buy 
one  cow.  one  OX,  6vc  kids,  two 
weddcn,  egifi,  gceie,  ttirkcp,  pigi 
4Q<i  moorfowU**  These  comprised 
the  more  subitantiil  ircm}  of  the 
«nt«rtiintn«nt.  B'iidet  ^40  for 
brindr  lo  John  FirJiy  in  Forres, 
i%^  6*.  to  BalLlic  CiiErnach  \x 
Aberdeen  for  cUret  jind  ^35  to 
John  FrAtcr  ia  CIq^as  for  wjtcii 
(whiikey),  thfr«  w»  a  clurgo  b/ 
Junes  Cuthbcft,  locrchjint,  ol 
£407  fif.  4d,  for  "  12  («nw  of 
brandjr,  18  wine*g1asses,  6  dozen 
pipes,  3lb>,  of  cot  tobiccOt  i 
pecki  o(  flppl^iL,  2  grow  corht,  one 
krsc  ptvrtcT  fligoo  «t  /[6  and  one 
iRull  at  ^J»  camnu,  njim&, 
cinnamon,  nutnugf,  mice,  ginger, 
coofecicd  cirvy,  otad^c  ind 
dcron  p«el,  two  pair  bUckthimbo 
gloTC*  for  women"  and  other 
cauU  irticlci.  There  wa$  d>o 
**jCtofor  fiour,  £j9  ii»,  to  lie 
coob  and  buitcr*,  and  to  atalt 
hrewn  from  the  lAid  Sir  Hii|[h*i 
deaib  to  ihe  inteTment,  16}  bolli, 
^8."  There  were  nuny  other 
itcnu.  Festive  Eunerais,  indeed, 
and  each  cckc  well  aJiptcd  tu  Icjid 
to  other*.  Sir  Hugh*i  '*  heJirie 
tod  adorrments  connected  with 
it"  cort  £558.  The  Scotof  thow 
day«  iQ^  have  had  tbtf  alleged 
iutioQ«J  pjETslmony  ja  life,  but  Ic 
w«*  horribly  lavish  in  death. 

Nons  AND  Qmm.  No,  171 ; 
Tenth  Scriei,  April  6,  1907. 
AUbea^rum  ric^i,  Bicjui*)  Kmld' 
inf>T  Ch3accr7  Ljut<,  E.C.  Prwe 
fotiipeiicc.  In  the  number  before 
M   Mr,  J,  R,  Ford    r^cordt   the 


inEereitinj^  diKov«ry  of  John 
Lncii'*  iiianuicript  "  Hijtoiy  of 
the  Paijih  ol  Walton  in  Lanca- 
shire." This  vrork  diftjippeired 
about  a  huadrcd  jcart  «go,  and  it 
waa  luppoVHl  10  be  lott.  There 
b  an  incoapleic  copy  in  the  fiod* 
leian.  The  original  has  come  to 
%ht  10  the  library  of  Mr.  U.  & 
Wilwo,  of  Scacroft  Hall,  near 
Toedi;  It  cam^  into  MspcMteuior 
from  hit  great- grand  mother,  who 
fvai  Lucat'i  grand-daughter. 

TUS    lf<TEIU(AT|Ol1AL   JCVM^fAL    OV 

Ap'>rBrPHA  (with  which  it  in- 
corpora  ted  DeuteiO'CanoniGa). 
April  1907,  [ntcraatiooal 
Society  of  Apoct>-plia,  15  Facet- 
□o&tci  Row. 

Thp  current  niunber  of  thii 
journal  cofitim»  a  brief  paoer  od 
"  The  iJooL  of  BafLch,"  by  Pro- 
feuor  W.  B.  Stcvenion,  a  some- 
what Jcogthict  coQtiLbulioQp  from 
th-^  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Oeiterleyon 
"Mcwianic  Teacl;ing  in  the 
Apocrypha "  and  la  Interettrng 
anic)e-«^hich  bat  the  rare  delect 
of  being  100  shon^-on  '*  The 
Teiumcnu  of  the  Twelve  Pat- 
riarchs," by  the  Rev.  l>i.  Sinker. 
Other  Eubjccu  dealt  with  are 
^  The  ThcologLcaL  ConientA  q\  the 
rialici  of  Solomon*'  ^od  "The 
Oiyrhynchui  Agrapha."  Ec  would 
be  ungratefxil  to  tind  fault  with 
thii  excellent  magazine,  bat  one 
may»  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
make  tJic  ao^catiou — picmptod 
by  appteciatioa  of  its  contents^ 
that  more  ipaceihould  be  allotted 
to  the  development  of  the  more 
jmponant  theme*.  Dr.  Smker't 
account  of  J  buuk  widely  accepted 
u  authentic  ID  mcdioivail  timet 
might  be  amplified  with  great 
adraotage,  aod  one  hopes  that  h« 
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win   return    to   the  subject  snd 
treat  It  more  fuU7. 

Pervigilium^  Vemeiu.  Latinc 
Inccrti  Auctori3{  Gixcc  Hq- 
goaii  H.  Johnson.  Oxfoid : 
B.  H.  Blackwell. 

One  fcelJ  thankful  that  there 
■le  itill  people  in  the  Und  like  the 
latbor  ci  thii  ptmphlet  who  have 
Icjaure  and  inclmation  to  trani- 
btc  Latin  verie  into  Greek.  A 
comparison  of  the  few  lines  of  the 
original  quoted  below  with  the 
Gre<Jc  ver»ion  will  tbow  with  how 
much  lucceit  Mr.  Johnson  has 
performed  hU  pleasant  task  ; 

ite,  Nymphae,  posuit  arma,  feria- 

tus  est  Amor> 


iuttos  est  inermU  ire,  nadw  iic 

iussus  e»tt 
neu  quid  arcu  Deu   ugttta  nen 

quid  igne  laederct. 
led  tamen,  NTrnphae,  carete,  qood 

Cupido  pi^er  eat : 
totu«  est  m  amis  idem  ^oando 

nudui  cftt  Ajttor. 

cm  unet  -  .  . 

fiTP^t  (p- 

dXX*    aVUFTCH    ^TTC,  JtMipM'    W€Ut   J^ 

■ecu  irdinnr\oSf  yvfir^v,  Af   wtp,  JDJi 
6fivt  Bup^vifrrtu' 

a0ptf>i>  t^pi^at  •  •  ■ 


(garden  U^tes 


'^FotcoTTEK  ha  the  the  er  the  her 
pore  estate  of  wyntere."  Even 
the  Londonor,  looting  hopefully'  on 
the  green  spikes  ta  his  window 
bonces,  dreams  of  the  wet  ficldi  full 
of  irises,  of  ewallowt,  and  of  the 
first  marsh  marigolds.  He  leea  in 
a  few  grape  hyacinths  the  blue- 
belU  in  ftomc  enchanted  wood,aiid 
hears  the  cuckooes  voice  in  the  ciy 
of  aome  idle  boy.  The  grimy 
bad«  in  the  squares  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  white  and  pink  orchards, 
of  daffodils  in  the  windy  grass,  of 
young  lambs  wagging  their  taiU  in 
the  next  field.  Even  in  town 
there  comei  that  unmistakable 
«mell  of  spring — the  smell  that 
"  surmounteth  plcynlie  alie 
odoures." 

lu  the  country,  frost-bitten  and 
tattered  stalks  have  broken  down 
and  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  in 
A  nighti     I'he  green  sticky  whorls 


of  the  gooiegraai  climb  lai&paBtty 
up  the  hedges ;  dogs'  mucmf 
grows  in  crude  green  patchM 
everywhere,  hiding  the  biowm 
leaves  that  look  w  forlora  in  tiM 
sunshine.  Who,  I  wooder,  vera 
the  reckless  mortals  who  at*  ^ioga' 
mercury  and  suggested  John  Hili^a 
sinister  warniug  in  his  Hcrlja)  of 
1756,  '*The  plant  ii  poiionoiu 
and  has  destroyed  many  panou  "  I 
Wallfioweis,  th«  old-fAihioftod 
Leopard's  bane,  alyssum,  above  all 
the  wealth  of  daffodils^  ctoub-* 
coloured  and  white  and  dvapatt 
gold,  strike  the  dominant  note  of 
colour  in  the  garden  now,  for 
indeed  April  may  well  be  called 
the  golden  month.  The  woodt 
are  soft  with  primroses,  the  kii^ 
cups  are  bright  in  the  loiv-lyi^g 
helds,  from  the  hedges  the  wiUov 
catkins  scatter  their  yellow  dut  (U 
the  wind. 


Qardcn  Notes 


Tbcrc  II  «  potkd  \  Inoi*  oa  ihc 
top  of  J  hill  wS*ft  the  gone 
biut^ei  Hanc  cb^-n  b  thick  ibttKf 
TO  the  vriur's  cdje,  mAicg  « 
goldm  click  to  tlic  go1<kn  poo], 
I^ccr  on  ihc  time  cfffct  i»  pro- 
ditced  by  ibe  ^\vt  ]rclloi*  of  the 
broovD-icnttn,  and  For  wccki  the 
w>Uf  Jt  goldcti  except  where  the 
clear  rcficctioi  ii  blirted  b/  white 
|rftt<:h?«  ^A  llic  WNtcr  crowfiiui. 
El  ii  the«e  striy  (OggfitJoiH  thai 
an  to  valuable  to  a  r«ceptivp 
atnd. 

Kofiurd  ta7», "  J'tuoe  lort  t» 
jardini  cjui  aeuceat  Ic  MXtra^t/* 
and  w*  roittt  ^  to  Nature  to  learfl 
tbc  tccTCt  of  hcf  vriUncn. 

It  M  cttrkrai  how  tbc  imancft 
pi«Oi  ol  water  in  a  jfarden  giwi 
thb  fecUn^  at  ouc«.  It  ii  like  tlic 
!jiilf  (htldffti'tgimtf,  "£>nh.  Air, 
and  Wiicr;  "  we  *ccm  to  hare  lo 
much  m  our  poueiiion  wh«ii  we 
bive  tbetc  ihrec<  1  <Io  not  meiSp 
of  ou«r«e,  those  Uitle  pocket  pondi, 
ttlMallj  htddea  in  tome  ont-of'tli<* 
war  comer  ef  *J^  fi'rdfn,  mnddf 
1ilt]«  holes  covered  with  duck- 
weed aod  breeding  gtiaii  bj-  the 
■ilh^D,  In  nine  c&ei  qui  of  ten 
nch  pondi  ai  thvte,  only  uvcfu] 
for  waiermg  purposea,  are  bedcr 
done  away  with  adiogetiicr.  With 
my  little  trouble  they  can  be 
drjiiacd  and  the  hulluwi  uaed  to 
>dTant»ge  by  planting  fbrabt  re^ 
qutfiog  some  Eitlle  tUciter,  tticli  aa 
the  more  dchcaie  of  the  hardy 
azakai. 

But  to  tbe  bippy  owner  of  ■ 
little  icrcam  thic  flow*  tiiraogh 
hu  (arden*  what  poavibiliiiea  arc 
open  \  Eren  lie  whole  iirugiQatioa 
cjirica  him  oo  fmthcr  thio  pep* 
pcnaint  on  the  baois,  and  buU- 
ruibct  and  blii«  forg<t-inc'DOti  ia 
the  water,  i>  tnrc  of  J  pretty  c0cct 
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At  rnorc  tbaa  one  aeavon  of  the 
year.  Bat  a  more  enterprising 
^ardaocr  \%  not  90  easily  uttf6cd< 

By  fkilfittly  minipQhttng  tJu 
marfin  of  hii  itrcim,  cfilafging  a 
Ibolti^iv  here,  deepening  a  pool 
there,  or  dire<rting  t!ie  cocrie  of 
the  ahallow  witer  al  the  Krati** 
edg^,  and  pb n ting  wiih  discretion, 
The  imieat  brcok  can  be  charr^cd 
in  a  few  tca^onKto  a  cftaiming  little 
mtef  garden  full  of  lovely  plant*. 

There  ar«  10  OAny  betuiilul 
aquatic  pl^ti  that  the  diBcuIty 
ii  to  chooac  among  them  ttl. 
Where  ipacc  ftdmici  the  hybrid 
w*teMilifH  whicb  have  been  cuttU 
vated  of  late  yean  in  *^ch  numbcra^ 
gire  a  great  viHely  of  colovr,  and 
blrxm  Tcry  Ireciv  ihroogh  tbe 
aurmmcri  Wc  arc  all  familUi  v* lib 
our  o-ATi  whire  water-lily,  Xfmfii^4 
a/kt,  and  its  ycUov  companion  N. 
hUMMj  but  t^e  bybrid  varictici 
are  not  noaily  ao  well  inowa. 
They  range  in  ooloui  trutn  piith  to 
cnotaon  ind  purpU,  front  cr«un 
aod  yclUfW  10  (he  dsrVni  oranice. 
Oae  variety  of  tbc  Laydeleri 
group,  AjJ4/^4  L,  Aurwta^  bai 
been  called,  not  un&tljr*  the 
chameleon  water-lily.  Itt  flowett 
are  ro^-ccWred  when  tbcy  fint 
open,  cJianging  in  a  day  or  two  10 
oran^*e»  and  later  00  to  dari  red. 
It  b  a  bnutitvl  flowci,  but  noi  ao 
ftriking^  1  think,  m  Nym/Jk^^  L. 
/atlva.  The  Howcriof  thu  waier- 
lily  ha^'c  iiameni  of  deep  gold, 
coatiatling  tinely  with  ilie  pciala, 
whidi  arc  cicjiu-cduurcd  uid 
lined  witb  red. 

None  of  thcao  hybrid*  ii  very 
diificalt  to  grow,  ITicy  will 
indeed  bCoom,  at  ooe  enthuiiaitic 
admiicr  of  tiicm  telU  ma,  iii  mba 
- — tarred  watei-b^irdt — wliea  no 
Other  ipicc  tf  avaiUbk 
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I  would  not  grow  them  in  a 
tub  any  more  than  I  would  keep  a 
peicock  in  a  hcn-mn.  In  garden- 
ings as  in  life,  it  is  surd)/  a  great 
thing  to  accept  cheerfully  one*s 
limitations. 

it  is  DOt  good  nor  wise  to  be  of 
those  who  crave  most  for  pansie» 
when  the  soil  ia  gravel;  who  pas- 
sionately desire  ranunculuses  on 
clay,  blind  to  the  joy  of  roses; 
or  who  make  a  hobby  of  rock 
plants  when  the  garden  is  o£  Essex 
mud- 

I  can  see  truly  my  peacock 
pacing  a  terrace,  where  clipped 
yew  trees  itand  tall  and  atately, 
but  1  should  not  dream  of  intro- 
ducing so  ravenous  a  fowl  to  my 
smaH  garden  paths,  I  can  hanker 
after  grey  stone  balustradei, 
jewelled  begonias,  orange  and 
scarfet,  and  the  radiant  turquoise 
of  my  peacock^s  rai],  but  I  recog- 
nise the  inevitable  limitations  of 
life,  and  believe  that  suitability  is 
an  essential  of  the  gardener^s  art. 

It  is  beat  to  plant  these  water- 
lilies  now  in  about  a  foot  of  soil 
below  the  water.  The  best  way 
is  to  sink  the  root  stocks  in  a 
loosely  made  basket  which  pre- 
vents the  earth  from  being  scat- 
tered before  the  plants  are  esta- 
blished, and  the  roots  may  be 
safely  left  in  the  mud  through  an 
ordinary  winter* 

"And  neiref  to  the  river's  teem- 
bling  edge 
There   grew   broad    flag-flowers, 
purple  prankt  with  white." 

Japanese   irises,   Iru    Kamferi^ 


flourish  well  on  the  nmny  bank: 
of  a  pond  or  itrcam.  They 
require  a  somewhat  iheltered 
position,  and,  planted  In  bold 
masaei,  produce  a  fine  effect  in 
July  and  Augutt.  The  predomi- 
nant colour  in  the  vild  type  11 
violet-blue,  but  there  are  in  colti- 
vition  all  ihadet  of  like,  puiple, 
crimson  and  vriiite,. 

The  iris  comet  to  nt  from  all 
quarter!  of  the  world.  We  have 
epecies  from  Europe,  Aua,  Africa, 
and  America,  llieir  namci  dcMie 
conjure  up  many  memories. 

There  is  the  tall  grey  iris  from 
Armenia,  sad  aa  ita  country'*  hU- 
tory;  the  yellow  iria  from  the  Mcred 
heights  of  Lebanon ;  thelittlc  lilac 
iris  from  the  wind-iwept  Hima- 
layas ;  and  the  dull  purple  irii  from 
Mesopotamia.  Somehow, anything 
from  Mesopotamia  sounda  ao  like 
something  in  a  f aiiy  tale. 

From  the  iris  family  atone  we 
can  have  flowers  in  our  gardens 
from  January  to  September.  I 
saw  this  year  in  a  sonthcm 
garden  a  path  bordered  on  each 
side  with  broad  masses  of  Iris 
uaguUu/arh,  and  1  thought  what  t 
pretty  border  plant  it  made.  The 
pale,  sky-coloured  flowers  are  very 
beautiful  in  early  spring,  and  th<jr 
have  a  sweet  primrose  scent  which 
is  an  added  charm. 

Another  beautiful  spring  flower- 
ing iris,  which  blooms  in  April,  ia 
iris  histrkiiics.  Its  flowera  are  of 
the  same  vivid  bright  blue  aa  the 
Spanish  iris,  and  are  seen  at  their 
best  in  the  rock -garden, 

Maay  C.  Coxuead. 
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THE 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE 
l^he  Kngllshwoman  as  Voter 

(ft  is  the  desiff  of  the  EStor  that  The  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine  shouU give  expreisUn  to  widely 
varying  6pmons  on  impcrtant  subjias  of  contro- 
versy; but  he  dots  noty  of  course^  idcmify  himself 
wth  his  etntribuiors  in  the  statement  of  their 

Vi4VfS>) 

IN  con&idcnng  the  character  and  prospects  of 
Englishwoman,  one  is  struck  fir»t  by  her  unique 
portion.  She  neither  po)»es»efl  the  tnfninchiseracnt 
of  her  Colonial  sisters  nor  the  family  protection  that  is 
the  privilege  of  her  cotisins  across  the  Channel.  Even 
French  and  Italian  admirers  of  British  vays  have  been 
heard  to  affiiTn  that  the  family  in  the  Contineiitat  sense  of 
the  word  has  no  existence  in  Kntilnnd.  This  they  infer 
from  the  fact  that  the  English  father,  unices  diatinctljr 
wealthy,  does  not  consider  it  essential  that  his  daughter 
should  be  provided  for ;  he  does  not  plan  for  her ;  and^ 
vulgar  wit  notwithstanding,  it  is  quite  common  to  And 
an  English  mother  who  does  not  plan  for  her  either, 
even  in  that  one  respect  which  is  supposed  co  be  her 
prerc^tive.  All  this  implies  no  lack  of  domestic 
happiness  in  England,  where,  perhaps,  a  certain  want  of 
mrcnral  care  has  proved  bracing  to  the  national  character. 
It  remains  true,  however,  that  in  Continental  eyes  the 
average  English  girl  is  as  much  without  a  father  as  she  is 
without  a  vote- 

As  a  consequence,  there  \s  no  country  where  women  of 
the  better  types  arc  readier  to  show  the  adventurous  spirit 
^^than  in  England.  The  Ei^ltshwoman  is  free  of  that 
^V    ccdi  ^1117— May  *07  tw 
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family  rule  that  affords  protection,  and  not  yet  admitted 
to  the  wider  citizenship  which  gives  her  a  definite  place 
in  the  world  outside.  For  years  she  has  borne  patiently 
restrictions  on  her  professional  ambitions^  and  hampering 
rules  devised  to  settle  for  her  what  she  should  do  or 
should  not  do.  Her  longsuffering,  however,  has  had 
nothing  of  the  spiritual  or  religious  in  it,  for  that  is  alien 
to  her  robust  nature.  It  has  been  frankly  utilitarian,  that 
of  the  nursery  child  who  hopes,  if  it  is  *'good"  long 
enough,  the  sugar  plum  will  at  last  be  conceded-  When 
she  discovered  that  this  hope  was  vain,  she  forthwith, 
without  hysteria,  in  entire  good  humour,  changed  her 
tactics. 

As  a  HoUoway  suffragist,  and  an  Australian,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  unaffected  composure  with  which  the 
prisoners  accepted  their  cue  to  "  raid/'  None  of  them 
appeared  to  see  anything  extraordinary  in  it  ;  entirely 
absent  was  that  spirit  of  sham  gentility  that  would  hare 
been  noticeable  in  at  least  a  certain  section  of  them  had 
the  country  been  America  or  Australia  They  did  not 
seem  to  realise  that  in  no  land,  except  Germany,  perhaps^ 
would  large  bodies  of  women,  irrespective  of  class  or 
creed,  thus  have  arisen  for  their  own  rights  purely  and 
solely.  So  doing,  they  have  astonished  their  husbands 
and  brothers;  and  they  may  astonish  them  still  more. 
They  have  not  surprised  themselves,  however  ;  they  were 
well  aware  of  their  own  Britomart  possibilities. 

These  possibihties  are  of  no  sudden  growth.  The 
Englishwoman  is  not  developing  a  new  character*  but 
reverting  to  an  old  one»  Alter  all  the  mild  enfeebling 
teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages  (the  cult  of  that  sulnnisflion 
which  was  so  well  preached  to  the  "  Sufiragettea"  by  the 
HoUoway  chaplain),  she  is  still  one  with  the  women  whom 
Tacitus  describes,  the  dames  who  were  chosen  for  their 
strength  of  arm  and  wisdom  in  council  and  not  for  their 
charms.  She  remembers  that  even  in  the  despised  days 
of  old  she  possessed  rights  more  similar  to  men's  than 
those  which  she  holds  now.  She  sat  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Parliament ;    occasionally  she   led    armies  to   war,  like 
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Phitippot  of  Haiiiiiult,  In  medicincr  and  ia  ixligion  iihc 
had  greater  power  than  $hc  has  now.  In  the  despotic 
times  when  justice,  i>r  the  reverse,  was  dispensed  from  the 
castle  she  had  some  share  in  the  dispensing;  rjow,  when 
the  settlement  of  affairs  h»s  gone  to  other  courts,  &Iic  h^Ls 
no  place  on  the  bench.  However  she  may  quallf)'  herself, 
rcven  the  right  to  plead  for  a  client  is  denied  her.  Yet 
pthesc  long  continued  denials  have  been  strengthening  her, 
A>  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  but  for  one  such  refusal 
there  might  have  been  no  revolutionary  movement,  far 
there  would  have  been  no  Miss  Pankhurst  free  to  give 
the  l^al  talents,  denied  outlet  elsewhere,  wholly  and 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  cause.  The  athletic  renais- 
sance of  some  ten  or  ffteen  years  ago  has  also  tended  to 
bring  Englishwomen  back  to  the  old  Germanic  standard 
bystopping  their  poor  attempts  to  Latinise  themselves  into 
something  less  vigorous.  With  this  cull  of"  their  phpique 
women  accjiiired  the  necessary  animal  courage  to  add 
to  the  moral  bravery  which  had  always  been  their  attri- 
bjtc-  "Will  it  be  said,  generations  later,  that  the  suffrage 
was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Girton  ? 

Whu  will  be  man's  ultimate  sentiment  towards  thia 
recreated  Germanic  wonun  ?  Subconsciously,  he  if 
already  favourable  ;  though  he  hardly  recognises  it  as  yet, 
here  is  the  type  that  suits  him,  the  free  and  equal  com- 
panion, somewhat  independent  of  his  commendation. 
That  contempt  and  dislike  for  women,  as  such,  noticed  by 
Dr,  Emil  Reich  in  his  lectures,  and  by  Hubert  Bland  In 
his  "  Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  and  observed  by  all  out- 
sider*, be  they  foreigners  or  Ccloniab»  is  specially  signili- 
cant,  because  it  coincides  with  a  strong  belief  in  woman's 
^  virtues.  The  Italian  de«pifeft  women  somewhat  more 
than  the  Englishman,  hut  he  does  so  becauw  of  an 
.intrinsic  hclief  in  theirmoral  untrustworthiness,  and  in 
diflTering  degrees  the  same  thir^  may  he  said  of  various 
other  nations.  Perhaps  the  Knglishman's  faith  in  his 
vnmankind  leans  slightly  towards  credulity,  yet  for  all 
'this  he  cannot  disguise  \i\%  dislike  when  forced  to  meet 
her  in  business  or  professional  life.     As  has  been  pointed 
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out   by   the  writer   already  mentioned,   hb  cocstderadon 
for  her  is  a  matter  of  class  not  of  sex.     Thta  tacit  con- 
tempt is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Englishwoman  undl 
lately  has  been  modelling  herself  on  wrong  lines,  cultivat- 
ing passive  virtues  instead  of  the  active  qualities  best 
suited  to  the  nation.    It  is»  perhaps,  not  so  slight  a  &ct  as 
it  seems  that  in  all  London  there  is,  Royalty  excepted, 
but  one  statue  to  a  woman,  that  representing  the  warlike 
Boadicea,    standing    significantly   enough    opposite    the 
House  of  Commons.     Women  have  toiled  for  the  poor 
and  suffering,  but  their  presentments  in   stone  do    not 
look  down  on  us  beside  those  of  Raikes  and  Peabody. 
Women  have  worked  at   home  with  pen  and  brush,  but 
they  have  not  found  sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
Mrs,  Browning's  body  was  only  of^red  this  honour  for 
the  sake  of  her  husband.     The  general  absence  of  female 
genius  in  that  burial   place  of  the  great  has  more  than 
once  excited  the  wonder  of  Frenchwomen-     So  far  as  the 
art  of   sculpture    is    concerned,    Boadicea   is    our    only 
exemplar. 

There  is  one  new  development  in  her  character  that 
has  helped  more  than  any  other  towards  the  English* 
woman's  partial  success.  She  has  learned  obedience 
towards  her  own  sex.  In  this  she  differs  from  other 
types  of  women  who  might  seem  more  advanced.  The 
enfranchised  Australian  women,  for  instance,  have  shown 
little  tendency  to  stand  by  one  another  ;  the  American^ 
for  all  her  seeming  freedom  of  mind,  is  more  influenced 
by  masculine  opinion  than  the  British  woman.  That  is 
to  say,  the  former  believes  that  she  is  ethically  and 
intellectually  superior  to  man,  but  must  have  his  belief  in 
her  in  order  to  realise  it ;  this  makes  for  some  weakness 
of  character,  as  showing  a  psychical  dependence  on  his 
faith  in  her  that  cannot  but  have  a  retarding  influence. 
The  Knglishwoman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  swayed  by 
the  opinion  of  her  fellow  women  ;  she  can  dare  anything 
so  long  as  these  believe  in  her,  or  so  long  as  she  hopes 
they  will  eventually  believe  in  her.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  determination  which  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement 
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have  shown,  Almoat  unconsciously^  women  had  been 
learning  for  many  yeant  the  le^on  of  combiruition  and 
mutual  confidence-  Their  Iea<leri  trusted,  and  not  In  vain, 
that  at  a  given  ^ignjil  they  would  show  the  new  character- 
istic by  their  actions  ;  according  to  the  words  of  one  of 
them  the  response  was  quicker  and  more  widespread  than 
she  had  anticipated. 

Whit  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  new  movement,  if  it 
^ast  long  before  the  vote  \%  conceded  ?  Undoubtedly  the 
Fmere  agttition  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  character  of  the 
Englishwoman  and  to  give  her,  as  months — perhaps  ycart 
L_pnss  on,  a  stronger  leaning  towards  her  own  sex,  and, 
Fpos^bly,  a  one-sided  manner  of  viewing  questions  affect- 
ing them.  This  onc-sidedness,  be  it  noted,  is  never  the 
Outcome  of  the  suffrage  granted.  It  is  noticeably  absent, 
for  instance.  In  the  enfranchised  Colonics  ;  it  is  the  out- 
come rather  of  a  long  withheld  suffrage,  an  enfranchise* 
ment  entreated  and  demanded  for  years,  worked  and 
literally  fought  for.  and  still  refused.  Such  an  ngiratton 
will  certainly  create  a  bitterness  unknown  in  the  Q>lonics 
where  enfranchisement  came  easily  and  soon,  and  unknown 
in  the  other  older  lands,  where  it  has  not  excited  such 
vigorous  controversy.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
in  the  English  provinces  there  exist  large  numbers  of 
women  who  partly  from  chance,  partly  through  their  own 
will,  practically  never  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
male  mind  at  all.  In  Continental  lands  such  women  are 
influenced  by  the  family  or  the  Church,  The  English- 
woman, however,  is  almost  wholly  free  from  her  father's 
power,  while  the  clerical  mind  has  far  less  control  over  her 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  In  Australasia  it  was  notice- 
able that  the  clct^y  had  absolutely  no  power  in  influencing 
the  feminine  vote,  even  at  a  time  when  there  was  some 
feeling  against  the  secular  education  system,  a  sentiment 
which  the  woman's  vole  was  expected  to  exemplify.  In 
England  aUo  there  will  be  little  clerical  influence  ;  the 
masses  of  women  who  arc  well  read,  intelligent,  and  have 
leisure,  will  come  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the   feminine    organisations.     So  large  is   the   6eld  of 
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women's  work  and  women's  interests  in  Great  Britain 
that  they  may  safely  do  so  without  seeming  to  themsclvca 
narrow.  Already  the  leaders  of  the  movement  announce 
some  success  among  the  provincial  people,  who  are  the 
most  difficult  to  win  and  the  most  loyal  when  won. 

The  longer  the  suffrage  is  withheld  the  stronger  will  be 
this  tendency  to  one-sidedness;  indeed,  it  may  almost  seem 
that  now  more  danger  lies  in  denying  than  in  conceding  the 
right.  Yet  if  the  franchise  be  conferred,  will  not  this  one- 
fiidedness  be  perilous?  This  is  not  likely.  Thegrandng 
of  the  suffrage  will  have  in  itself  a  steadying  effect^  by 
conferring  new  responsibilities  and  removing  the  sense  of 
mjury.  Undoubtedly  a  Woman's  Party  will  be  formed. 
True,  there  is  no  vestige  of  such  a  body  in  the  Colonies ; 
England,  however,  has  greater  industrial  problems  to 
solve,  and  her  women  are  more  closely  kntt  tc^ether  in 
bonds  of  comradeship  and  interest.  That  this  Party  will 
effect  something  one  may  take  for  granted  ;  that  it  will 
not  do  all  its  promoters  expect  is  equally  certun.  The 
male  industrial  worker  has  no  expectation  of  ever  being 
dependent  on  his  wife,  so  he  has  little  reason  to  interest 
himself  in  laws  for  her  benefit.  The  woman  worker,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  herself  not  only  as  worker  but  as  the 
possible  dependent  on  a  male  worker.  Therefore*  when 
the  interests  of  men  and  women  workers  seem  to  conflict; 
she  will  by  no  means  always  appear  on  the  side  of  her 
own  sex.  The  same  law  applies  to  other  social  reforms, 
so  that  the  Woman's  Party  may  sooner  or  later  sink  into 
a  mere  pleasant  reminder  that  woman  expects  to  receive 
some  consideration  from  the  State. 

As  regards  general  changes  owing  to  woman's  ad- 
vent to  power,  it  is  questionable  whether  humani-*- 
tarian  legislation  will  be  the  chief  result.  Social  and 
domestic  reform  may  come  more  to  the  front  for  a 
time,"  but  it  is  doubtful,  sentimentalists  notwithstand- 
ing, whether  woman  is  really  more  humanitarian  at  heart 
than  man,  and  whether  her  keen  present  interest  in 
social  wrongs,  such  as  those  connected  with  prison  life 
and  the  like,  may  not  be  due  to  the  ^ct  that  as  an  out* 
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sider  she  feels  free  to  critkiac  what  she  has  not  helped  Co 
make.  Where  the  EnglLshwoman  may  effect  a  strong 
and  lasting  charge  may  be  in  the  long  procrasluiacions  of 
Parliament^  its  tortuous  ^vays,  ic»  scanty  vrork  and  super- 
abundant apccch.  Though  this  assertion  may  raise  the 
gho»t  of  on  old  jokCf  it  is  safe  to  say  chat  woman's  first 
attempt  will  be  towards  the  shortening  of  speeches  and 
the  amplifying  of  Parliamenury  procedure.  She  will 
endeavour  also  to  stop  that  curious  process  of  subdivision 
by  which  a  politician  separates  his  honour  as  a  gentleman 
from  hid  honour  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  We  have 
the  word  of  unbiassed  observers  that  this  haa  been  the 
case  in  New  Zealand,  the  only  colony  that  has  had  the 
suffrr^e  long  enough  co  show  quice  definite  rt^sults — and 
in  New  Zealand  there  \%  a  lime  limit  for  Parliamentary 
speakers.  Similar  eifects  arc  likely  to  be  produced  in 
Kngland^  where  women  arc  better  educated  in  public  life, 
and  where  they  possess  in  consequence  more  self-confidence 
and  power  of  initiative. 

CoKSTAHce  Clvdb. 
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Frederick^   T^rince  of  Wales 


HISTORIANS  have  found  something  to  praise  tn 
George  I.,  and  the  bravery  of  George  II-  on  the 
field  of  battle  has  prejudiced  majiy  in  favour  of 
that  monarch,  rrcorge  111.  has  been  extolled  for  his 
domestic  virtues,  his  successor  has  been  held  upto  admira- 
tion for  his  airs  and  grjces,  ar.d  William  IV.  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  many  for  his  homely  manner  Of 
all  the  Hanoverian  princes  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
to  the  Knglish  throne,  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales, 
alone  lacks  a  solit:iry  admirer  among  modern  writers- 

Frederick  was  born  at  Hanover  on  January  6,  1707, 
was  educated  thcrc>  and  there,  after  the  accession  of 
George  11.  to  the  English  throne,  he  remained,  a  mere 
Ud,  away  from  parertal  control,  compelled  to  hold  a  daily 
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Drawing-room,  at  which  he  received  the  aduUtion  of 
unscrupulous  and  self-seeking  courtiers  in  a  duU,  vulgar 
and  immoral  court.  George  IL,  remembering  his  oc* 
havlour  to  his  father,  was  in  no  hurry  to  summon  his  son 
to  England^  and  Fredericic  might  have  rcmsuned  the 
ornament  of  the  Hanoverian  capital  until  his  death  had 
not  the  English  thought  it  advisable  that  their  future 
king  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  land  over  which  he  seemed  likely  to  reign* 
Neither  the  King  nor  the  Queen  had  any  aiFecdon  for 
the  young  man,  and  they  were  so  reluctant  to  bring  him 
into  prominence^  or  themselves  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  him,  that  they  disregarded  the  murmur  of  the 
people,  and  were  inclined  even  to  ignore  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council — when  news  from  Hanover  caused  them 
hurriedly  to  send  for  him. 

Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Prussia  had  years  before 
said  to  Princess  Caroline,  afterwards  Queen  of  En^mdi 
"  You,  Caroline^  cousin  dear,  have  a  little  Prince,  Fritz, 
or  let  us  call  him  FreJ^  since  he  is  to  be  English ;  little 
Fred,  who  will  one  day,  if  all  go  right,  be  King  of 
England.  He  is  two  years  older  than  my  little 
Wiihclmina,  Why  should  they  not  wed,  and  the  two 
chief  Protestant  houses,  and  nations,  thereby  be  united  ?  *' 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  proposal,  and 
much  in  its  favour.     As  Carlyle  wrote. 

Princess  Cjirolinc  wjis  Ytiy  willing;  «o  was  Elcctrest  Sophie,  the 
Great  Grandmother  of  both  the  parties ;  to  were  the  Georges,  F«thcr 
and  Grandfather  of  Fred;  little  Fred  himself  was  highly  charmed^ 
when  told  of  it;  even  little  Wilhelmina,  with  her  dolh,  looked 
pleasantly  demure  on  the  occasion.  So  It  remained  settled  in  fact, 
though  not  in  form;  and  little  Fred  (a  fiorid  milL-faced  foolish  kind 
of  bo/,  I  guess)  made  presents  to  his  littJe  Prussian  consin,  wrote  bits 
of  love-letters  to  her  and  all  along  afterwards  fancied  himiell,  and  at 
length  ardently  enough  became,  her  little  lover  and  intended — alwa^ 
rather  a  little  fellow — to  which  sentiments  Wilhelmma  signifies  that 
she  responded  with  the  due  maidenly  indifference,  but  not  in  an 
offensive  manner. 

Then  Prussian  Fritz  or  Fred  was  bornj  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  Amelia,  George  Il/s  second  daughter, 
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should  marry  him.  George  I.  3;inctione(I  the  armngc- 
mcnt,  but  the  treaty  in  which  it  was  iDcorporRtcd 
wa:^  never  signed;  and  on  his  accession,  George  II* 
for  many  reasons,  was  no  longer  desiioua  to  carry 
out  the  marriage.  Only  Queen  SophU  held  to  her 
projcctj  and  Frederick,  ihc  intended  husband.  The 
latter,  doubdess  incited  by  his  father**  opposition  to 
imagine  himself  in  love  with  Wilhelmin*,  caiit»ed  it  to  be 
intimated  to  Queen  Sophia  that*  if  she  would  consent,  he 
would  travel  secretly  to  Pru^ia  and  marry  his  cousin. 
The  C^ueen  was  delighted,  and  summoned  her  husband  to 
be  present  at  the  nuptiftls,  but,  aiDcious  to  share  her  joy, 
must  needs  select  as  a  conHdanC  the  English  ambassador 
Dubourgay,  who,  of  course,  could  not  treat  such  a  com- 
munication as  conJidcntiat,  and»  to  the  Queen's  horror, 
told  her  he  must  despatch  the  news  to  his  sovereign.  In 
vain  Sophia  Dorothea  pleaded  for  silence  :  it  would  spell 
ruin  for  it  to  be  said  that  the  envoy  had  known  of  the 
secret  and  had  not  informed  his  master.  The  only 
chance  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  scheme  was  that 
Frederick  should  arrive  before  his  ftthcr  could  interfere, 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  Colonel  Launay  came  from 
England  charged  to  return  with  the  heir-apparent ;  and 
so  the  marriage  was  at  least  postponed. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  on  December  4,  1728, 
Frederick  '  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  populace, 
but  his  relations  with  his  parents  were  strained  from  the 
Starr.  The  original  cause  of  (juarrel  \%  unknown  to  the 
present  generation »  and  even  at  the  time  few  were 
acquaint^  with  it,  though  Sir  Robert  Walpole  knew  it, 
and  Lord  Hervey,'  who  wrote  it  down,  only  for  his 
memorandum  to  be  destroyed  hy  his  son.  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.^  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  King's  conduct  in 
the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  with  the    Princess  of 

1  Cr«tcd  Duke  of  (■loukcsicr,  T'jx'j  \  Dake  of  I-Alinbur^h,  I717; 
Princcoi  Wslc*»  Januiry  9,  1719, 

'  John  Hcnrcy,  /otiag^  ion  of  laha  Herve)-^  fint  Earl  of  Briitol, 
iiyitd,  after  the  death  oi  liii  elder  brother,  Biron  Hervey  of  Ickw^tb 
Ci  696-1 7+ J), 

*  George  William  Wtnej,  fccond  I-^rl  of  Bntioi  (171 1-1775). 
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Prussia  widened  the  breach.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
certainly  not  an  agreeable  person.  In  Hanover  he  had 
indulged  to  excess  in  ff^einy  fVeiby  und  Gesang^  and  he 
was  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  mean,  paltry,  dcspic-^ 
able  nature  that  revolted  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  His  mother  hated  him — "  He  is  such  an 
ass  that  one  cannot  tell  what  he  thinks'*;  his  sister 
Amelia  loathed  him  and  wished  he  were  dead — "  He  is 
the  greatest  liar  that  ever  spoke,  and  will  put  one  arm 
round  anybody's  neck  to  kiss  them,  and  then  stab  them 
with  the  other  if  he  can  "  ;  and  his  father  detested  him. 
"  My  dear  iirstborn  is  the  greatest  ass»  the  greatest  liar, 
the  greatest  canaille  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the  whole 
world,  and  1  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it,"  so  said 
George  IL,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  the  main  he 
was  right. 

Of  course,  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  indeed,  they  were  fairly  evenly  diatri-- 
buted  between  &ther  and  son.  From  the  first  he  was 
publicly  ignored  by  George  IL: 

Whenever  the  Frincc  wafl  in  the  room  with  the  King  it  put  one  in 
mind  of  stories  that  one  has  heard  of  ghosts  that  appear  to  part  of  the 
compaoy,  and  were  invisible  to  the  rest;  and  in  thii  manner  wherever 
the  Prince  stood,  though  the  King  passed  him  ever  so  often,  01  ever  ¥> 
ncar^  it  always  seems  as  if  the  King  thought  the  Prince  filled  a  void  of 
space -^ 

The  father  took  advantage  of  his  position  to  keep  the 
son  short  of  money  ;  and  the  son,  after  the  manner  of 
Hanoverian  heir&-apparent,  retorted  by  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  opposition.  The  Prince  of  Wales's 
great  grievance  was  that  he  received  an  allowance  only  of 
^50,000,  and  that  at  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  he  contended 
that  as  George  IL,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  received 
j^  100,000  a  year  from  George  I,'s  Civil  List  of  ^£700,000, 
it  was  manifestly  unfair  that,  as  the  Civil  List  had  been 
increased  to  j^8oo,ooo,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  income 
should  be  reduced  by  half,  and  even  that  be  dependent  on 
the  sovereign's  humour. 

^  Herrcy :  *'  Mtmoiii  of  the  Court  of  George  II.** 
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Frederick,  who  had  left  Hanover  in  debt,  had  become 
further  cmbarm55c(t  in  London,  and,  lo  free  himself  from 
financial  trouble,  discussed  with  S^rali,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, a  maiiiagc  bctwcai  himself  and  her  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Diana  Spciiccr/  cunditional  on  the  dowry 
'^"^g  jf  IOO,OCO.  The  nmbiliuus  old  kdy  was  favourable 
to  the  scheme — it  has  been  sutd,  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
it  was  her  proposal — ixnA  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  ceremony  to  take  place  privately  ai  the  lodge  in 
Windsor  Great  Park;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  heard  of 
it^— that  wily  statesman  learnt  most  secrete — and  told  the 
King,  who  forbade  the  marriage. 

The  Prince  did  not  at  fir*t  commit  any  serious  ofFcuce 
against  the  King,  but  he  conCrivcdt  with  or  without  inccuT 
tion^  to  irritate  or  affront  him  almost  daily.  He  wrote, 
Or  inspired,  the  **  History  of  Prince  Titi,"  in  which  the 
King  and  Queen  were  caricatured  ;  and,  with  the  guidance 
of  fiubb  Dodington,*  formed  a  court  that  was  a  rendezvous 
of  the  opposition  and  the  disaffected  generally.  It  became 
his  object  in  life  to  outshine  his  f;ithc:r  in  popularity,  and 
as  George  11.  was  not  a  favourite,  and  Frederick  could  be 
agreeable  when  he  wanted  to  make  a  good  impression,  and 
hadj  besides,  the  invaluable  asset  of  a  reasonable  grievance, 
he  did  to  a  lai^c  extent  succeed  in  his  quest. 

The  Priacc'A  chsuctcr  ai  Li«  tirtt  coming  over,  though  little  more 
rcspccubU,  iccmcd  much  moic  amijiblc  iJiael  upon  hi»opcamghici&cli 
furtiier  Anl  being  better  koown  ii  turtxd  out  lo  lie ;  for,  thoa^h 
thcf  c  appcircd  DOiKing  lo  him  to  be  admired,  yet  Ucre  teemed  nothing 
ia  bim  to  be  hated — neither  anything  greit  nor  jiaylUng  vicioui. 
His  bcluLviour  wa»  Aamcthio^  that  gainea  cnc'b  good  wi&hea  while  it 
give  OQC  D^  cilctm  for  htm,  l\>i  hit  bcii  ijualjlie»,  whilsi  ihcy  prcpoft- 
K»eJ  one  like  mi>st  m  hit  firour,  ulwJij*  gave  one  a  degree  ol  contempt 
for  him  ^\  <hc  same  timc.^ 

If  George  II.  was  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
latter  in  turn  was  jealous  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  RoyaU 
and  he  regarded  it  as  a  personal  atfront  when  in  1734.  ^^^ 

1  Ailervrardt  Dtichew  of  Bedford. 

'  George  Babb  Dodiagtoo,  if tcxwardi  BiroD  Mclcombc  of  Melcombe 
Ilcsi*069i-I76i)- 
•  HcEvey  ;  '*  Memo!;*  of  ibc  Court  oj  George  II." 
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was  united  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  thu3»  io  spite  of  bis 
two  endeavours,  marrying  before  him,  and  securing  a 
settled  income.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  convulsed  the  operatic  world,  intowUch 
it  was  suitably  carried,  being  in  itself  t^pira  bouffi^  The 
Princess  Royal  was  a  friend  and  patroness  of  Handel  at  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre  ;  and  therefore  her  brother  and  his 
companions  must  support  the  rival  Buonondni  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  King  and  Queen  uded  with  their 
daughter,  and,  says  Hcrvey : 

Tbe  affair  grew  a>  seriodi  aa  that  of  the  Greeiu  and  Blnet  nncbx 
Jastinian  at  Conitaatiuople ;  and  an  anti-Handelist  wai  locd«d  npoa 
as  an  aDtUconrtier,  and  voting  agaioat  the  Court  in  Parliameat  wai 
hardly  a  Jcu  remiuiblc  or  more  venial  tin  than  ipeaking  agtinat  Handd 
or  going  to  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fle^dt  Opera. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  himself  before  the  King,  and  made  three 
demands — permission  to  serve  in  the  Rhine  campaign, 
a  settled  and  increased  income,  and  a  suitable  marriage. 
George  II,  gave  an  immediate  and  decided  refusal  to  the 
first,  but  consented  to  comider  the  other  proposals.  As 
a  result  of  negotiations  arising  from  this  conversation, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  married,  on  April  26,  1 736,  Augusta, 
daughter  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha^  amidst  great 
national  rejoicings, 

A  salvo  of  eulogistic  addresses  in  rhyme  greeted  the 
nuptial  p^r,  headed  by  William  Whitehead,  the  laureate, 
who,  on  such  occasions,  could  always  be  relied  upon  to 
write  ridiculously  fulsome  lines  : 

Such  wai  the  age,  so  calm  the  »rth*3  repose. 
When  Maro  sung,  and  a  new  Pollio  row. 
Oh  J  from  such  omens  may  again  succeed 
Some  glorious  youth  to  grace  the  nuptial  bed; 
Some  future  Scipio,  good  as  well  as  great; 
Some  young  Marcellut  with  a  better  fate  ; 
Some  infant  Frederick,  or  some  George^  to  grace 
The  lising  records  of  the  Brunswick  race. 

The  new  Princess  of  Wales  was  a  mere  girl,  straight 
from  her  mother's  country  house,  and  ignorant  of  courts, 
but  not  lacking  self-possession  nor  good  sense.     "  The 
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Princess  U  neither  handsome  nor  ugty,  tall  nor  short,  but 
has  a  lively,  pretty  countenance  enough/''  and  she  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  But,  though  he  was 
attracted  by  her,  he  was  not  content  to  be  faithful.  *'  The 
chief  passion  of  the  Prince  was  women/'  says  Horace 
Walpolc,  *'but  like  the  rest  of  his  race  beauty  was  not  a 
necestary  ingredient."  Soon  after  he  came  to  GngUnd 
he  had  an  intrigue  with  Anne  Vane,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Gilbert,  Baron  Banurd.  and  one  of  the  Queen's  matdt 
of  honour.  '*  Beautiful  Vcnclia"  was  not  immacirhle, 
and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  in  her  apartments  in 
St.  James's  Palace,  the  first  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord 
Hervey  both  believed  themselves  to  he  the  father;  but 
she^  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity,  wisely 
accredited  the  paternity  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  thus 
earned  the  undying  hatred  of  Hervey.'  The  proud 
father  then  turned  to  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton  (wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  brother),  who  had  ten  children, 
and  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  but  clever  enough  to 
make  her  husband  believe  she  was  faithful,  although  the 
intimacy  between  her  and  her  royal  lover  was  patent  to 
all  the  world  besides. 

Realising  the  advisability  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
before  he  wis  on  with  the  ncw»  Frederick  sent  Lord 
Baltimore  to  Miss  Vane,  commanding  her  to  live  abroad 
for  a  period,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  allowance  of 
jf  1600  that  he  had  made  her  since  her  dismissal  from 
court — "if  she  would  not  live  abroad,  she  might  starve 
for  him  in  England/'  Miss  Vane  sent  for  Hervey,  who 
recommended  her  to  refuse  obcdicncc^-a  step  that 
infuriated  the  Prince  with  the  adviser;  but  cvcmually 
she  reminded  her  erstwhile  lover  of  all  she  had  sacrificed 
for  the  love  she  bore  him,  and  this  so  tickled  his  vanity 
that  not  only  did  he  permit  her  to  retain  her  son  and  the 
income,  and  to  remain  in  England,  but  gave  her  a  house 
in  Grosvcnor  Street  whcrdn  to  live, 

»  WmxJI  :  '*  Hiitorical  Memoirt  of  Oiir  Time." 
*  Tbe  boy  w«i  chrUtciLcd  Cornwcll  Fiiz-lr'r<dciick,  and  wai  buried 
ifl  Wciumoitcr  Abbcj,  Fcbmxy  t6,  173& 
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Following  the  example  of  George  IL,  who  had 
appointed  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard,  to  be  Woman  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  his  wife,  Frederick  mado  Lady 
Archibald  Hamilton  a  Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Lady  Archibald  was,  however,  soon  replaced  in 
his  favour  by  Lady  Middlesex,  who,  though  not  good- 
looking,  was  the  possessor  of  many  accompiishmcnta, 
but  she  had  to  be  content  to  share  hisaf&ctions  with  Mils 
Granville  and  various  opera  dancers  and  singers. 

The  Prince^  being  unable  to  secure  an  increased  income 
from  his  father,  resorted  to  the  usual  device  of  borroiring 
money  wherever  he  could  get  it.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  wrote : 

They  hare  fonad  a  wa^  in  the  citj  to  borrow  £^QfiOO  for  the 
Prince  at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  to  ^ty  hii  crying  debts  to  tndeipecjplc ; 
but  I  doubt  that  turn  will  not  go  Tcry  far.  The  uUiici  in  the 
Prince's  families  are  £15,000  a  year,  beiidei  a  good  deal  of  cxpenie  at 
Cliefden  in  buildtag  and  furniture;  and  the  Prince  and  Piioccu^i 
allowance  for  their  cJothe»  ii  /6000  a  year  each*  I  am  wttj  there  ii 
auch  an  increase  in  expense  more  than  in  fonner  timei,  when  there  was 
more  money  a  great  deal :  and  I  really  think  it  would  have  been  more 
for  the  Prince's  interest  if  his  couDsellon  had  advised  him  to  lire  only 
as  a  great  man,  aod  to  give  the  reasons  for  it;  and  in  doing  lo  he 
would  hare  made  a  better  figure,  and  been  safer,  for  nobody  that  doe« 
not  get  by  it  themselves,  can  possibly  think  the  contrary  method  a 
right  one. 

The  debts  accumulated  so  rapidly,  that  there  was  really 
some  show  of  reason  for  Lord  Hcrvey  (always  on  the 
look-out  to  revenge  himself  for  the  defection  of  hit  mi«- 
trcss)  when  he  said  to  the  Queen  that  there 

was  danger  of  the  King^s  days  being  shortened  by  the  profligate  mnren 
who  lent  the  Prince  money  on  condition  of  being  paid  at  hii  Majcaty*B 
death,  and  who,  he  thought,  would  want  nothing  bat  a  lair  opportooity 
to  hasten  the  day  of  payment ;  and  the  King^a  manner  of  e:^oiing  him- 
self  would  make  it  easy  for  the  usurers  to  accomplish  such  a  deaign- 

Hitherto  in  his  quarrels  with  his  parents  Frederick 
had  not  always  been  in  the  wrong,  but  in  1737  he  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  offence  in  connection  with  the 
birth  of  his  first  legitimate  child,  Augusta,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Brunswick^  and  mother  of  Caroline^  the 
unhappy  consort  of  George  IV,     Though  he  had  known 
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for  many  month*  thftt  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  with 
child,  he  did  not  infonn  his  parents  of  th«  approaching 
event  until  July  5*  But  that  wa*  the  least  part  of  his 
tr.tnf^rcssion.  Twice  in  that  month  he  took  thePrinccBS 
ftecretly  from  Hampton  Court  to  St.  James's  Pal:ice,  and 
on  the  second  occasion >  with  only  Lady  Archibald 
Campbell  in  attendince,  arrived  m  London  but  a  fev 
hours  before  the  acc&uchemeni. 

The  Queen  had  determined  to  be  preicnt  at  the  birth. 
**  She  cannot  be  brought  to  bed  a*i  (juick  a»  one  r\n  blow 
one's  nose,"  she  had  told  the  King,  "  and  I  will  be  sure 
it  is  her  child,"  Both  were  furious  at  being  circum- 
vented, and  the  King  expnrssod  hifi  anger  in  no  measured 
terms,  *'  See  now,  with  all  your  wisdom,  how  they  have 
outwitted  you,"  he  said  to  his  wifc-  "  This  is  all  your 
fault.  There  is  a  false  child  will  be  pur  upon  you,  and 
hew  wUI  you  atiswer  it  to  all  your  children?  This  has 
betn  fine  care  and  fine  minagement  for  your  son  William; 
he  is  much  indebted  to  you/'  The  Queen  drove  to 
St.  Jamt:s's  without  delay,  saw  the  child,  and  abandoned 
her  suspicions.  "God  bless  you,  poor  little  creature," 
she  said  as  she  kissed  it,  "  you  have  come  into  a  disagree 
able  world."  Had  it  been  a  big,  healthy  boy,  instead  of 
a  girl,  she  said,  she  might  not  so  readily  have  accepted 
the  paternity  claimed  for  it.  Lord  Essex*  wrote  ironi 
Hampton  Court  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  August  3  : 

The  King  hat  cammaJldcd  ni«  I0  :;<^uitni  yaxiv  Ro/at  Highncii  tkat 
\kx\  Majesty  moat  hcArtilf  rcjokci  *t  th*  lafc  delivery  o(  die  Frinccu  ; 
bat  ihit  your  carrying  iway  of  her  Ro^'^il  Migha«ti  from  Haoptoa  ' 
Court,  tbc  ihtn  ifiidcocc  of  the  Kiog,  the  Oncen,  and  ihe  Royal  - 
Fjuitly,  under  che  pains  jad  ccrtdia  indication  of  immcduic  ]ab<wr,  to 
the  imminent  dnn^cr  «□(!  hai^rd  both  o!  \\t^  Pnaccii  and  her  chiU, 
and  after  luScicnt  waraini^t  for  a  week  Wlofc,  to  have  made  the 
ncfc&uty  prep  .1  ration  I  for  thif  happy  erent;  without  acquaifiiiog  hU 
M1JC11/,  f^r  the  OaeoEir  wttii  tbc  circumitancca  the  Pncccii  naa  la,  or 
Kivin^  tlcm  the  lea^t  uctke  uE  /oqjr  departure  ^  n  looked  upon  by  ihe 
K-iog  to  Ek  fuch  a  deliberate  inJignil/  tMvt^A  to  himieU  an^  to  th^ 
Qocen,  that  he  rcteatx  it  to  the  hti^hest  degree-* 

'  WUlJam  Caf-cJr  third  Earl  of  Eaici  (1697-1743). 
*  Letlcra  .  .  -  between  the  Kiof,  Quecm  Priace  atA  Prirw:f«i  of 
Walci,  oa  tbc  occaaioo  tl  the  binh  c^  the  yooag  Prbcciv,  1737. 
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A  lengthy  correspondence  ensued,  wherein,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Prince  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
Princess  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  earlier  than 
was  expected,  and  that  at  Hampton  Court  he  was  without 
a  midwife  or  any  assistance  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  King 
declined  to  accept  these  reasons  as  true,  refused  to  recdrc 
his  son,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  St.  James's  as  soon  as 
possible, 

George  II.  summed  up  the  situation  in  a  final  letter 
dated  September  10  : 

Geokce  R. 

The  profession}  you  hare  lately  made  la  jouf  letteri,  of  toot 
peculiar  regards  to  me,  are  so  contradictory  K)  all  70U1  actioiu;  that  I 
cannot  suffer  myselE  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  You  kiKiw  t^ij 
well  you  did  not  give  the  least  intimation  to  me  or  to  the  Qoecn, 
that  the  Princess  was  with  child  or  breeding,  until  within  lets  than  a 
month  of  the  birth  of  the  young  Priuceu :  you  removed  the  Princeia 
twice  in  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  Ker  deliveiy, 
from  the  place  of  my  residence,  in  expectation,  ai  you  have  rolontarily 
declared,  of  her  labour;  and  both  timci  upon  your  letnm,  yon 
industriously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  me  and  the  Qneea  cfeiy 
circumstance  relating  to  this  important  affair:  and  you,  at  last,  without 
giving  any  notice  to  mej  or  to  the  Queen^  precipitately  hurried  the 
Princesi  from  Hampton  0)uit,  in  a  condition  not  to  be  named.  After 
havmg  thus,  in  execution  of  your  own  determined  measures,  exposed 
both  the  Princess  and  her  child  to  the  greatest  perils,  you  now  plead 
surprise  and  tenderness  for  the  Princess,  as  the  only  motives  that 
occasioned  these  icpeated  indignities  offered  to  me  and  to  the  Queen 
your  mother. 

This  extravagant  and  undutiful  behaviour  in  so  essential  a  pnnt 
ai  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  evidence  of  your  pre* 
meditated  defiance  of  me,  and  such  a  contempt  of  my  authority  and 
of  the  natural  right  belonging  to  your  parents,  as  cannot  be  excused  by 
the  pretended  innocence  of  your  intentions,  nor  palliated  or  diagui*ed 
by  specious  worda  only. 

But  the  whole  tenour  of  your  conduct  for  a  considerable  time  has 
been  so  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty  to  me,  that  I  have  long  bad 
reason  to  be  highly  offended  with  you. 

And  until  you  withdraw  your  regard  and  confidence  from  thoae 
by  whose  instigation  and  advice  you  are  directed  and  cnconraged  in 
your  unwarrantable  behaviour  to  me  and  your  Queen,  and  until  your 
return  to  your  duty,  you  shall  not  reside  in  my  palace ;  which  I  will 
not  suffer  to  be  made  the  resort  of  them,  who,  under  the  appearance 
of  an  attachment  to  you,  foment  the  division  which  you  have  made 
in  my  family>  and  thereby  weaken  the  common  interest  of  the  whole. 
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Iq  th«  iDctBtimc,  it  ii  my  ptcHorc  that  you  love  5r,Jimc«'«w;th 
La]l  /cur  family,  whi-n  it  can  be  done  without  prcju^licc  or  inconvenience 
Ito  the  Princci^  I  »hdll  for  ihe  prcicni  Icivc  to  the  Princcic  ihc  cire 
Lof  my  gniid'diuifhterr  until  z  proper  tiinc  csUt  upon  me  to  couilder 

I  (Signed)        G.  R.1 

The  Prince,  through  Lord  Baltimore,  sought  to  make 
&  personal  explanation  to  the  Queen,  who,  through  Lord 
Grantham,  declined  to  receive  it ;  and  later  the  Princess, 
doubtless  inspired  by  her  husband,  wrote  to  the  King  and 
Queen  to  express  a  desire  for  reconciliation ,  but  in  vain^ 
for,  in  the  sovereign's  eyes,  his  son's  offence  was  rank. 
Indeed,  the  King  went  so  far  as  to  print  the  corre- 
Lspondence  between  himself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Pthe  latter  made  the  effectual  reply  of  publishing  the  not 
dissimilar  letters  of  his  father^  when  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
George  L  This  reduced  the  King  to  impotent  fury. 
He  declared  he  did  not  believe  Frederick  could  be  his 
son,  and  insisted  that  he  must  be  "  what  in  German  we 
call  a  fyeth^/bal^ — I  do  not  know  if  you  have  a  word  for 
it  in  English.  Ii  is  not  wliat  you  call  a  foundling,  but  a 
child  put  in  a  cradle  instead  of  another/' 

What  induced  Frederick  to  risk  the  life  of  his  wife  and 
unborn  child,  and  to  put  to  hazard  the  succession,  was  a 
mystery  at  tlie  time,  and  must  rcttiain  without  satisfactory 
cipUn;ition.  That  it  was  dufic  solely  to  annoy  his  parents 
seems  an  insufficicni  rca&ont  though  no  other  is  apparent, 
and  Hervcy  suj^csts  that  the  hasty  nocturnal  removal 
w;is  undertaken  to  prevent  the  presence  of  the  Queen  at 
the  birth- 

Thc  Prince  of  Wales  had,  in  17JO,  taken  a  tease  from 

the  Capd  family  of  Kcw  House  (the  fee  of  which  was 

many  years  afterwards  purchased  by  George  III.  from  the 

Dowager  Countess  oi  Elsscx),  and  thither  he  and  his  wife 

Lrcpaircd  for  a  while  after  being  evicted  from  St.  James's 

^Palaoc^    but   soon  they  returned  to  London,   and  held 

their  court,  first  at   Norfolk  House,  St.  James's  Square, 

placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  later 

^  Lcttcn  .  .  .  between  the  Kirtg,  Queen^  Prin<e  and  Prince*)  of 

Wiles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  you&g  Princeii,  1737. 

ccai— 1117— *  May  '^  *  ^ 


* 
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at  Leicester  House,  l^icestcr  Square,  The  King  expMlied 
a  wish  that  no  one  should  visit  his  aoh,  and  actually 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  foreign  ambassadors  that 
their  calling  on  the  Prince  of  ^Vales  was  objectionable  to 
him  ;  but  this  injunction  was  so  generally  disregarded 
that  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  issuing,  through 
his  Chamberlain,  a  threat : 

His  Majnty,  hating  been  informed  that  due  regard  hii  not  beet 
paid  to  hU  order  of  the  i  tth  of  Scptecaber,  I737i  b»  thought  fit  to 
declare  thai  no  person  whatsoever,  who  shall  go  to  pay  tbeli  court  to 
their  Royal  HighncsMS  the  Prince  and  Princeu  of  Walea,  ahall  &e 
admitted  into  hia  Majesty's  presence,  at  any  of  his  royal  palacei. 

(Signed)        GurrOH. 

Even  this  measure  failed  of  its  eiFcct,  for  while  thcAe 
who  sought  the  King's  &vour  had  not  been  to  Leicester 
House,  the  Opposition,  knowing  they  had  nothing  to  lose, 
were  not  affected  by  the  new  command.  Indeed,  delighted 
to  have  so  influential  a  chief,  they  flocked  around 
Frederick,  and  Bolingbroke,^  Chesterfield,^  Pulteney,* 
Dodington,  Carteret,*  Wyndham,'  Townshend,*  and 
Cobham'  were  soon  numbered  among  his  regular  visitors  ; 
and  Huish  has  compiled  a  long  list  of  peers  who  fre- 
quently attended  his  levies. 

The  Prince  made  a  very  determined  bid  for  popularity 
among  all  classes.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  "  tlw 
patriots  "  and  in  1739  recorded  his  first  vote  as  a  peer  of 
Parliament  against  the  Address  and  in  favour  of  the  war 
policy ;  subsequently,  when  war  was  declared,  taking 
part  with  the  Opposition  in  the  public  celebrations.  He 
encouraged  British  manufactures,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
Princess  wore,  or  encouraged  the  wearing  of,   foreign 

1  Henry  St,  Jobn^  first  Viscount  Bolmgbroke  (1678-1751), 

*  Philip  Dormer  Stauhopc,  fourth  Earl  of  Chsatcrfield  (1694-I77J)- 
^  Sir  WiUiam  Pultcney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath  (1684-1764). 

*  John  Caneret,  aflorwards  Earl  Granville  (1690-1763). 

*  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  EgTcmont 
(1710-1763}. 

^  William  Townshcnd,  second  son  of  Charles,  Kc^d  Vileea&t 
Townihend  (1702  M738). 

'  Ridurd  Tem^e,  Viscoant  Cobbanl  (1669  ^-174^. 
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matcrliils.  Hu  givi:  cntcrUiinmeiits  to  the  nobility  at  his 
!ieac  at  Clifclcn  in  Buckinghamshire,  atid»  visiting  Bath  la 
1738,  cleared  the  prison  of  all  debtors  and  made  a 
present  uf  /looo  tuwardh  ihc  jjcncrid  hospital.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  letters  tuid  art,  for  which  he  had  sbmc 
slight  regard*  He  patronised  Thomson,  ami  Vctliic  the 
engraver*  cmj^ojed  Dr.  Frteman  to  write  t  "  History  of 
the  English  Tongue"  as  a  text-book  for  Prince  Gcorgts 
and  the  younger  princes';  sent  two  of  his  court  tc  Cave^ 
the  publislieff  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  author  of  th« 
firiit  i^Aje  of '*Thc  Kainhler  "  ;  and  exchanged  badinage 
with  Pbpc,  whom  he  visitcJ  at  Twickenham,  Pbpc 
received  him  with  great  courtesy  and  cxpttrwions  of 
attachment. 

**  Tl*  well,'*  wid  Frederick,  "  bgi  how  skdll  we  reconcile  your  lore 
to  B  priflcb  i^th  fQut  ^rofcMcd  iadiipotitioii  to  ^ing>^  »iEi£c  piiocn 
will  be  kings  in  time  ^  *'      . 

"Sir/*»iid  the  poet,  "1  coaudcc  Royalty  nitdcr  that  acblc  ana 
aathorticd  type  of  the  lion  ;  wlkit<  he  \\  jroiuig  ani  l>tfoic  bii  mill  are 
groTvQ,  he  miy  be  apptojclned  lad  carejked  wiih  ^ifcty  snd  ple»ttie.'* 

Frederick  became  very  popular.  There  was  a  general 
impression  that  he  had  been  Ul-treatcd«  and  there  was  a 
disposition  among- the  lower  classes  tc  make  amends  for 
the  slight  he  endured  tn  having  to  live  as  a  private 
gentleman  at  Norfolk  Housci  wichout  even  the  usual 
appanage  of  a  sentry. 


Some  1  have  heftid  wlio  ipcik  thit  with  nrbuke^ 
Gurds  ^oald  aiteiul  ai  well  the  prince  %%  duke* 
Guards  dioald  protect  from  ioAuli  Britaio'i  heir, 
Wliu  greatly  mcrlu  all  dic  »i|ivn'a  care. 
PleaVti  »i(li  the  hon«*  iwd,  tiwy  iliv*  ^rv«l, 
I  leti  ibctn  whit  each  tiatcvmaa  muit  coafeu  \ 
No  K^ard  to  imjtig,  k>  nobtc,  eVr  can  pro\%, 
As  uat  which  Krcdctjck  iia* — tf/nysCr*/  bvt. 


■         ^My  God,  popularity    makes  me   sick;   but   Fritz'^ 

H  *   Betides  Angtiiti,  Fredrficlt   hy  Kii  wift*  had  iunp :  George  HI.; 

I  Edward  Aufu^iui,  Duke  ol  Yori  and  Albany  (1739-1767)^  WiJtiaai 
'  Henry,  Ouke  of  Giouceiier  nod  Edtnbnr^  (i74f">^)E  Hbbry 
I'rcderict,  Dute  of  CnmbcTlaniJ  {1-45-1793)1  rnrdcrick  WM«iti 
(1760-1765);  Caiolinc  MaliUa  (1751-177}},  wb^  itUiHed  ClirUtim 
Vii.r  Kifigof  Dvtunark(  and  Louii«i  Aanc,  wboctied  at  an  Mrly  1^, 


.  *-  .4 
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^ear  -zsc  t^sstzx^-  zb.  ins  see  3  r 
'ailcEi  ':r  rie  £ngi  icrnc  3K  iwgr  vtni 
f'zt^  39  -rre  -v^mc  "Sik  'f  i  lagn  scnc  ^ 

':r   :-i  vje  s  ^r  i  iicic.     t  fwcar  lis  KEzrntr 
3IjC  V-  -rxl^.i'-iifliT  zjsa::  [  z-'oui  iiriy  br-ju 
ic<3X  V.  ::iz:  vrc:!  ze  vis  v^   se  inErvarci  ^  I 

se.'     T^  Kiriff  ivafl  is  i:tT:sr.  and  rctuacd  to 

Frtiicrxic  zr^  r:e  ^^lecsi  iearh-bed.     ''Ha  poor  ; 

3  rxt  L'-  £  a.rjd:r:ct  r.-^  «£  kiin  act  fab  fids, 

cr:r-ff:-g  tr-c-ci  zxi^-vT     The  Q^xen  GecLsnd  t&K 

ti.r*  he  'sar.::e'i  t.^  kc  ':j:x  i^cIt  m   hare  the  de&gfac  of 

k.^cw;.'^  the  V23  ieaid  i  Et:£c  soocer  than  ':£  he  h^  tD 

Ar.  attempt,  :.-  i~xz,  :o  bring  to  an  end  the  cniog 
tcan^i!  of  tr-e  ^^per.  emnitr  becvcoi  the  King  and  the 
he:r-apparen:  it%A  made  bj  Walpole,  who  dboughtp  by 
detaching  the  Prince  from  the  Opposttoo^  to  5Crct^;tlic& 
hi\  cvcT-dccrea&ing  majoricy.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  ^wb 
^nt  to  Norfolk  House  to  mtimate  that  if  the  ftince 
would  make  his  peace  with  his  father  through  the  medium 
of  a  %ubmiHivc  letter^  ministers  would  prevail  upon  the 
King  to  increase  hu  income  by  ;^ 50,000,  paj  his  debts  to 
the  tune  of  ^200,000,  and  find  places  for  his  fiicnds. 
The  tcrmft  were  tempting,  but  the  Prince,  aware  that 
WaljKjlc'ft  pf/sition  wa^  precarious,  declined  them,  stating 

'  'i'hMini*  Seeker,  alteiwardi  Archbiihop  of  CiBterbvy  (1693-1768). 
'*TFie  hjthop,  wlio  hid  been  bred  a  preib/teiiaii  uid  man  midwife — > 

wJhcIj  icclind  proicujon  he  had  dropped  for  a  leiBOiir  wiiile  lie  wat 
iifriulrjit  of  a  rer/ free^thinkJng  club,  hat  been  coaTcrted  I7  Biihop 

J'lJiMir,  wliu»c  relation  he  niArrJcd,  and  had  hij  faith  lettled  in  a 
I'cLcjjd  of  Uurhun."— lIoKAci  Walpou. 
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that  he  knew  ihc  offer  came»  not  fr^m  the  King,  but  from 
the  minister,  And  chit,  while  he  would  ghdl)*  be  reconciled 
to  his  father,  he  could  accomplUh  that  without  setting  a 
price  upon  it.  "Wilpole/*  he  declared,  "was  a  oir 
between  the  King  and  his  people,  between  the  King  and 
foreign  powers;  between  the  King  and  himself/'  The 
refusal  WIS  politic,  for  Walpolewas  most  unpopular.  *'  I 
have  addiA  to  the  debt  of  the  nation/*  so  ran  the  ins^np* 
tion  on  a  scroll  i<sMing  from  the  mouth  of  an  ^gy  of 
'Wali^ole,  sitting  bcfwecn  ttie  King  and  the  Prince;  *' I 
have  suhtracud  from  its  glory;  I  have  multiplied  its 
embarrassments  ;  and  1  have  divided  its  royal  ftmily.'* 
The  IVincc's  refusal  to  entertain  the  overture  was  a  blow 
to  the  minister,  who  contended  against  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  until  Fcbruirj'  2,  1742,  when  he 
dccUrcd  he  would  regard  the  question  of  the  Chippenham 
election  as  a  vote  of  confidence,  and,  if  defeated  upon  it, 
would  never  again  enter  that  House,  He  was  hcatcn  by 
sixteen,  and  on  the  i8th  inst.  took  his  scat  '*  in  gnothcr 
place  "  as  the  Earl  of  Orford,  ^ 

Immediately  after  Walpolc's  downfall,  messages  were 
exchanged  between  Norfolk  House  and  St,  James's,  and 
on  Fchnury  t7  lather  and  son  met  and  embraced  at  the 
palace.  The  Prince's  friends  came  into  office,  and  the 
Prince  testified  to  his  joy  by  liberating  four-and-twcnty 
prisoners  from  his  father's  Bench — the  amount  of  their 
debts  being  added  to  his  own.  He  was  indeed  so  over- 
come with  delight  at  his  virtue  tn  being  reconciled  to  the 
King  that  he  ventured  upon  a  joke  when  Mr.  Vane, 
who  was  notoriously  in  the  court  interest,  congratulated 
him  on  his  reappearance  at  St,  James's.  *' A  vane,"*  quoth 
he  to  the  courtier,  "is  a  weathercock,  which  rums  with 
every  gust  of  the  wind^  and  therefore  I  dislike  a  vane:" 
Witty,  generous  Prince  ! 

The  reconciliation  was  short'livedj  and  thereafter  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  Frederick  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Court ;  but  of  these  later  years  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  record,  save  that  he  solicited  In  vain  the  command  ot 
the  royal  army  in  the  rebellion  of  45-  In  March*  1751, 
he   caught    cold*  and    on    the    20th,    white    Desnoyers 
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was  playing  X\\q  violin  by  his  bedeide  to  vnuse  him, 
crying,  "  Je  sens  la  mort**  he  expired  suddenly — it  is  iaid 
from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  which  had  been  formed 
by  a  blow  from  a  tennis  ball.  At  the  whist-table  the 
King  received  the  news^  and,  showing  neithc  surprise  por 
emotion,  crossed  the  room  to  where  the  Countess  of 
Yarmouth  sat  at  another  tabic  ;  after  saying  wmply,  "-fl  «' 
iiidr/,"George  II.  retired  to  his  apartments.  "I  lost  my  eldest 
son/'  he  remarked  subsequently, '-  but  I  am  glad  of  it/' 

The  writers  of  the  day  were  fulsome  in  thdr  pmsc  of 
the  deceased  Prince.  An  amusing  seriTioii  was  preached 
at  Mayfair  Chapel,  in  the  course  of  which  the  preacher, 
lamenting  the  demise  of  the  royal  personage,  declared 
that  his  Royal  Highness  "  had  no  great  parts,  but  he  had 
great  virtues ;  indeed,  they  degenerated  into  vicee ;  hp 
was  very  generous,  but  I  hear  his  generosity  has  ruinisd  a 
great  many  people  ;  and  then  his  condescension  was  such 
that  he  kept  very  bad  company," 

Those  who  knew  the  Prince  and  had  no  object  to  serv^ 
in  lauding  him,  spoke  without  ambiguity  : 

He  yi^t  indeed  as  false  as  hU  capacity  would  allow  him  to  be,  and 
was  more  capable  in  that  walk  than  in  any  other,  oerer  having  the 
leair  hesitation,  from  principle  or  fear  of  future  detection,  in  telling 
any  lie  that  served  his  purpose.  He  had  a  much  weaker  undcr- 
nanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  obstinate  temper  than  i{it  father; 
that  is,  more  tenacious  of  opinions  h?  had  once  formed,  though  leas 
capable  of  ever  forming  right  one».  Had  he  had  one  grain  of  merit  at 
the  bottom  of  bia  heart,  one  should  have  had  compaiaion  for  him  la 
the  situation  to  which  his  miserabic  poor  head  soon  reduced  MxQt  ^ 
mother  that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a  brother  let  up 
against  him,  and  a  set  of  servants  that  neglected  him,  and  were  neither 
of  use  nor  capable  of  being  of  use  to  bim,  or  desirous  of  being  so. 

So  said  Lord  Hervey,^  and,  though  his  known  enmity 
to  Frederick  makes  one  reluctant  to  accept  his  fstim^te,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  remarks  are  borne  out  by  others 
well  qualified  to  judge. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  during  the  Prince's  lifetime, 
thought  that,  if  the  King  should  die>  the  Queen  and 
her  unmarried  children  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  said  tp 
Hcrvey  ; 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of  George  II. 
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X  &  ttot  \ntm  uiy  people  is  tie  woild  fo  mudi  to  be  pitied  as  that 
ij  yoong  compjiar  with  whicli  j'Oci  and  1  itand  ever}'  dir  m  the 
nwing-room  at  ibit  door  from  whWb  ^^  thu  moiriJ^nt  roai<r,  bred  up 
111  state,  la  aCluencc,  caic^ed  *Dd  courted,  md  (o  £;o  it  odcc  from  tliac 
into  d«fandiflnce  upon  s  broihcr  who  loirc*  lli«m  not,  and  wNoto 
cxiraraganco  ind  covcioamoic  wili  nuke  hiiQ  jtriid^  ercrj  gtiioci 
fbe)-  ipcnd^  3s  \\  nail  coia;  out  of  4  pvnc  not  faS^icnt  10  ii^Uyf  tbc 

What  Is  to  be  said  in  hU  favour  }  That  through  his 
intercession  Flora  Macdoiuld,  imprisoned  for  birbouring 
the  Chevalier^  received  her  liberty;  that  when  Richard 
Glover,  the  author  of  "  Lconidas,''  fell  upon  evil  rtay*  he 
«eiit  him  /soo  ;  that  he  was  a  plausible  speaker.'  fond  of, 
nnisic,  the  author  of  two  soiigg,  and  had  sufficient  sense 
of  humour  to  attempt  an  occasional  practical  joke. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  gambler  aud  a  spcnd- 
thriJc.  without  a  notiun  of  common  honesty;  unstable 
and  untruthful,  a  feeble  enemy  and  3  lulccw^trm  friend. 
He  is»  indeed,  best  disposed  of  in  the  well-known  verse  ; 

Here  lies  Fred, 
WKo  was  itlirc,  ^t\&  i|d«ad. 

Had  ii  b<«i  liii  fitber, 

1  lu'i  much  rather. 

Had  it  t>cea  hi«  brother, 

Still  bc'.icr  ibiQ  another. 

Had  it  btfca  hit  riiicr. 

No  one  would  hive  miued  bcr. 

Had  it  beea  cBc  nbclc  generaiioD, 

Still  better  for  tLe  cation. 

But  tm<c  'ti*  onl/  Fred, 
Who  WA)  aliTc,  and  ii  dcid, 

Tbcre't  DO  mon£  to  be  uk). 

Lewjs  Melville, 

■  "  Ai  a  fnefld  to  liberty  in  fjencral,  and  to  toVeratioo  in  panictiUr,  I 
wi^  you  mav  m««l  ivith  alt  proper  favour-  but  for  nyieU  I  never 
give  tny  troic  la  Parlumcnt ;  and  to  influence  mjr  friends  or  direct  tn]r 
Acrvaau  in  tbein  doei  not  become  my  »tapoiL  To  leave  ihcm 
entirely  to  thcLr  otvn  coDsclcncc  iiid  undcfitftoding  i*  a  rule  I  have 
bilberrA  prrBf^rtbrd  to  myvlf.  and  ii  \\  my  pttrpoie  ta  adhere  10  it 
throuffh  the  whotc  of  my  life,"  nib  wai  r  r«Jerick*i  reply  to  the 
QjaW  who  j^cd  lum  to  vse  hit  influetice  in  favour  of  Uic  bill  coa- 
ccroiDg  hii  «ect;  and,  ai  Hviih  rrmaTVi,  "could  arijihii)S  be  aorr 
t^rceabU  to  the  tptrit  oi  tic  itiU^h  £<»n>ti;utiuA  t  " 


In  an  Irish  Glen 

IT  13  nearly  the  quietest  place  in  the  world,  and  quite 
the  most  bewitching.  Bounded  on  three  sides  by 
heathery  hills  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea^  it 
demands  so  little  attention  from  the  big  world  that  it 
docs  not  even  boast  an  inn.  In  the  old  days,  before 
the  ubiquity  of  the  bicycle,  the  dwellers  in  this  glen 
were  safe  from  the  harassment  of  the  tourist :  none  came 
here  to  spoil  their  landscape  and  complain  of  the  thin- 
ness of  their  "chuclcens/'  Even  now  an  un^miliar  face 
causes  excited  comment,  and  an  unknown  figure  on  the 
beach  is  a  matter  for  indignation.  Yet  lately  there  have 
been  as  many  as  three  bicycles  in  the  village  at  the  same 
moment,  and  once  I  met  someone  who  had  seen  a  motor-* 
car  only  a  few  miles  away.  The  world  is  too  much  mth 
us  now. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  place  must  be  dull. 
That  IS  an  idea  to  laugh  at,  for  there  is  too  much  good 
comradeship  and  too  much  merriment  in  Ireland  for 
dullness  to  exist.  Every  cottage  holds  a  friend  and  a 
"  creepy-stool "  to  sit  on  by  the  open  hearth,  and  a 
two-handed  welcome.  A  great  many  of  them  also  hold 
the  pig  ;  but  one  soon  gets  used  to  that,  whether  it  is  the 
live  one  grunting  behind  a  precarious  parapet  of  wood 
or  the  dead  one  hanging  from  the  roof  by  his  heels-  One 
thinks  nothing  of  pigs  ;  but  once,  while  I  was  having  a 
"  crack "  with  a  friend  over  a  peat  fire,  my  hair  was 
nibbled  by  an  inquiring  horse,  and  that,  I  own,  was 
a  surprise  to  me, 

'*  May  I  never  sin,'*  cried  my  hostess,  "  but  he's  thinkin' 
it's  the  hay  1 "  And  the  Irish  have  a  reputation  for  com- 
pliment ! 

Well,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  people  of  the  Glen  can 
pay  very  pretty  compliments,  but  some  of  them  have  a 
doubtful  sound  to  English  ears. 

"'Deed,  dear,  I  wouldn't  ha'  known  ye,"  said  an  old 
man,  sadly,  "  ye  ve  got  sq  cUan^^ 
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I  believe  he  meant  thin.     One  hopes  so, 

"WcVc  mtsaed  yc  many  a  day,  Mem,''  cried  an 
enthusiastic  friend  ;  *'  for  sure  yc  were  never  like  a  Udy 
ftttll!" 

This  is  ihc  highest  praise  possihle.  Homeliness — **ju5t 
like  one  of  ourselves  "—is  the  first  of  virtues  in  i  Und 
where  shyncis  and  reticence  arc  invarinbly  mistaken  for 
prkle.  Many  a  time  I  have  heard  some 'Meddy  from 
England  "  condemned  as  "  tarrible  haughty"  for  no 
greater  lapse  of  manners  than  passing  a  total  »triiicer  on 
the  road  without  "  so  much  a*  wyin'  it'a  a  fine  day, ' 

"Eh,  but  ye'rc  the  ntcc  plain  leddyl'Ms  n  greeting 
that  has  a  disconcerting  eifect  on  the  uninitiated^  to  whom 
it  «hould  be  quickly  explained  as  meaning  nothing  worse 
than  **  plain-spoken." 

Gratitude  for  gifts  U  often  expressed  picturesquely.  I 
have  seen  a  man,  on  receiving  an  unanuming  present  of 
socks,  bare  his  white  head,  and  say  solemfily»  with  eyes 
directed  skywards :  '*  When  hope  was  gone,  help  came/' 
And  a  more  solid  gift,  such  a^  a  shirt  or  a  petticoat,  will 
secure  for  the  giver  the  promise  of  every  imaginable 
comfort,  including  a  "  handsome  husband"  and  a  "crown 
of  glory.'*  These  may  seem  large  returns  for  a  yard  or 
two  of  fiannel ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Glen  there  are  plenty  of  handsome  husbands  and  very 
little  flannel,  and  the  reward  is  therefore  not  so  dispropor- 
tionate as  it  sounds.  That  shirt  will  have  to  Uit,  probnbly, 
till  another  comes  from  Ihc  same  quarter,  for  money  is 
pitifully  scarce,  and  since  'tatics  and  turf  arc  necessities, 
the  wardrobe  is  a  luxury  that  is  generally  left  to 
luck. 

"  All  the  gold  in  Ballytcarim  is  what's  sticking  to  the 
whin,"  sings  the  Glen's  own  poet ;  and  that  golden  glory 
of  the  gorsc  is  not.  perh^ips,  so  great  a  compensation  to 
the  dweller  in  wind-swept  Ballycearini  and  its  like  as  to 
the  poet.  The  relative  values  of  sentiment  and  sustenance 
were  once  naively  expressed  by  a  dear  old  woman  who  is 
now  dead.     She  was  telling  her  troubles. 

"  Ocli,  dear,  Tve  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  brother 
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nor  sister.  They're  all  dead.  And  worst  p*  all^  tho  goat's 
giving  no  milk  this  year  !  *'  She  was  a  widow,  but  the 
loss  of  her  husband  does  not  seem  tp  have  counted  for 
much  among  her  sorrows.  She  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
matrimony, 

"  All  I  gained  by  me  marriage  was  the  loss  of  me  eye," 
she  would  say-  "  Wasn't  1  lighting  me  man's  pipe  when 
a  spark  lit  out  o'  th?  fire  intil  ipe  eye  and  bUncied  me  ? 
That's  all  I  got  by  me  marriage," 

She  was  a  cripple,  too,  and  living  on  a  parish  pittance, 
but  this  rarely  depressed  her.  She,  like  every  true  child 
of  the  Glen,  could  gossip  wittily  and  laugh  with  sincere 
enjoyment  among  conditions  that  would  move  a  spectabir 
to  tears  if  it  were  not  for  the  infection  of  his  hostess'? 
merriment.  Her  grunting  pig  in  its  wooden  box  she 
would  refer  to  as  "me  old  piano  over  there  in  the 
corner.'*  In  the  Glen,  even  the  small  children  are  full  of 
humour.  It  was  once  suggested  to  a  barefooted  mite  of 
six,  on  a  bitter  day,  that  she  might  be  the  better  for  a 
pair  of  stockings.     She  answered  with  pride  : 

'*But  I  have  a  pair  of  stockings."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  she  glanced  up  with  the  brightest  of  smiles  and  % 
very  palpable  twinkle  in  her  violet  eyes,  and  added  : 
**  But  the  one's  white  and  the  other's  black  I '' 

A  visit  Co  the  dying  is  not  here  an  occasion  for  long 
faces  and  solemn  voices.  There  was  a  man  who  was 
wasting  in  consumption — the  gayest  of  companions  and 
the  best  of  story-tellers — who  used  to  allude  to  his  own 
funeral  with  a  smile  of  grim  humour, 

'*Aye,"  he  used  to  say,  "every  day  I'm  getting  a 
lighter  burden  for  four !  " 

Death  often  visits  the  Glen  :  for  food  is  chiefly 
potatoes,  and  drink  is  chiefly  strong  tea — when  it  Js  not 
the  "  cratur  " — and  clothes  are  scarce,  and  floors  arc  of 
mud,  and  roofs  are  mainly  ventilation,  and  winds  are 
damp.  One  would  think  this  must  be  a  dreary  place  to 
live  in — if  one  had  never  lived  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  few  such  well-loved  corners  in  all  green 
Ireland,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  It  la  Joved  not 
only  for  its  rare   beautj^,  its  purple  moors  and  mossy 
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^WDodsindbluchca<Uards,but  also  for  that  unnamcabic  9pcU 
that  floats  iri  IrUh  air,  that  glamour  of  romance  whicll  makc3 
rcry  Irifih  g^eusaiit  dt  the  umc  time  a  poet  ami  a  pocm, 
'*U's  the  puniest  place  in  the  world/'  snp  Bidd/  or 
PadJyin  a  tone  of  earnest  conviction  ;  and  though  neither 
Biddy  nor  Paddy  has  ever  ftccn  any  other  place,  and  one 
mu&t  therefore  einilc  4t  the  rashness  of  the  statement,  one 
ift  in  onc*5  heart  inclined  to  itgrcc  with  it.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  so  nuny  Biddies  and  Paddies  are  driven  to  enUrgc 
their  experience  by  cnitgr^tion.  Moim  O'Neill  haasp<)|ccn 
for  all  such  exiles. 

WftlhcraoC  Mo/k,  I  bear  yc  cilUa' 
Cfcar^r  (ur  iialf  o'  ihc  waHd  bclwrcn, 
Aninm  hill^  aoi  the  wet  rilu  falUii' 
WhJc*  yc  *rc  nearer  th.^n  iQOw*toj»  ktffO  : 
Drcimi  o'  The  nigtit  an*  a  aighc  wind  ciUin' 
What  i«  the  h^if  o*  cLc  irofid   bciwccn  f 

Maud  Stawbll. 


To  T)elia^from  her  Qountry  Lover 

(SRVENITXVrH  CEl^rURY) 

Y   fickle  love,  my  Delia»  say, 
Could  I  but  carry  you  awny^ 
And  in  my  coti;igc  5ct  you  down, 
'Midst  u-ccs  and  flowers,  far  from  the  town 
You  think  you  tire  of — would  you  suy? 


M 


Ah  no.  at  first,  demure  yet  gay, 

At  sweet  simplicity  you'd  play 

In  wooden  shoes  and  home-spun  gown. 

My  fickle  love- 
But  in  a  week,  aye,  in  a  day. 
You  d  weary  and  would  hear  mc  pray 
A  longer  trial  with  a  frown. 
Then  mocking  at  your  country  clown 
And  his  poor  hopes — you'd  say  mc  nay. 

My  fickle  love. 

WiMirnEo  Ross, 


*The  Loch  Lomond  Expedition 

An  Episode  of  the  Rising  ofiyi^ 

The  Lord's  my  targe,  I  will  be  itoat 
WitK  dirk  and  truity  blade  ; 
Though  Campbell*  sif  ann  in  fiock*  ibont, 
I  will  not  be  afrtid. 

THESE  lines  quaintly  illustrate  a  phase  of  Highland 
sentiment  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  *'  Campbells  "  might  be  taken  as  a 
comprehensive  term  for  the  Hanoverian  element  as 
opposed  to  the  supporters  of  the  Stuart  cause.  This 
Western  clan  had  consistently  sided  against  the  Jacobites, 
and  the  rising  of  171 5  found  their  chief,  the  Duke  of 
■A-rgylt»  in  supreme  command  of  the  Government  forces  in 
Scotland. 

On  August  20,  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  raised  the 
Chevalier's  standard  at  Braemar ;  the  northern  clans  were 
thronging  to  join  him  ;  and  broken  bands,  on  the  watch 
for  any  opportunity  of  plunder  or  retaliation,  lurked 
among  the  glens  and  passes  commanding  access  to  the 
Lowlands. 

In  October  some  MacGregors  under  Gregor  Mac-* 
Gregor  of  Glengyle,  a  nephew  of  Rob  Roy,  swept  through 
the  pass  of  Balmaha,  raided  the  lands  of  Buchanan  and 
Menteith,  seized  all  the  boats,  and  retired  to  Inch  Murren, 
the  largest  island  on  Loch  Lomond,  about  two  miles  from 
Batloch.  Here  they  made  merry  at  the  expense  of  His 
Grace  of  Montrose  ;  for,  not  content  with  occupying  his 
land,  they  devoured  several  of  his  deer;  although,  as  we 
are  indignantly  told,  they  might  have  had  cows  flesh  in 
plenty.  This  preference  for  venison  is  interesting,  as 
cattle  were  then  a  prized  and  somewhat  rare  commodity 
in  the  Highlands,  At  midnight  these  caterans  came 
ashore  in  the  parish  of  Bonhill,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells.  Such  an  onunous 
sound  may  have  suggested  the  infliction  of  a  Presbyterian 
discourse;  it  acted  on  their  nerves  with  terrifying  effect, 
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ind  they  ic  once  thought  fit  Co  scamper  in  great  hjutc 
back  to  their  boala.  They  ^ctu^ncd  to  the  Uland,  took 
care  to  load  tlicir  flotilla  with  more  of  His  Grace's 
venison,  and  departed  for  Invcrtinaid. 

No  aclf-rcspecting  eounty  coidd  tolerate  such  conduct, 
and  the  Loch  Lomond  expedition  was  the  response.  An 
account  of  this  operation,  which  was  conducted  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  modern  review,  was 
reprinted  and  edited  by  James  Dcnni^toun,  of  Glaf^gow, 
in  183^,  from  originai  documents;  but  who  the  author 
was  does  not  appear.  He  begins  by  describing  the  Clan 
Grcgiour  as  a  race  of  men  "  utterly  infamout  for  thieving, 
depredation,  and  murder,"  and  rcferfi  to  other  peculiar- 
ities in  order  to  expose  them  as  '*  miscreants  who  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man,"  The  e3:pcditioa  started  with 
five  hundred  volunteers  from  Paisley  and  Ayrshire,  who 
had  1>een  posted  as  a  garrison  to  protect  Hanoverian 
interests  in  Dumbarton  and  the  district,  and  one  hundred 
sailors,  '*  well  hearted  and  well  armed,"  from  the  men-of- 
war  then  lying  in  the  Clyde,  These  brought  with  them 
their  pinnaccft  afid  lofig  boats  armed  wifh  two  Iflr^  screw* 
guns  and  four  paternroes,  which  were  swivel-cannon  fixed 
to  the  gunwale  and  often  charged  with  nails,  stones^  and 
any  miscellaneous  projectiles  that  came  readiest  to  hand. 
Local  levies  also  joined  from  Dumbarton,  Kilpatrick, 
Rosneath,  Row,  and  Cardross,  under  the  command  of 
the  Honourable  Master  John  Campblc  of  Mammore* 
uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  MacAulay  of  Ardencaplc, 
and  s  fine  train  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  shire. 

The  boats  were  dragged  by  horses  up  the  Lcvcn, 
"which  next  to  Spey  is  reckon 'd  the  most  rapid  river 
in  Scotland " ;  and  though  our  informant  limits  his 
description  strictly  to  the  martial  side  of  the  enterprise, 
it  is  pcrmis^ble  to  suppose  from  what  he  leaves  unsaid 
that  a  glorious  autumn  day  lent  cnci^y  and  courage  to 
the  band-  The  devious  windings  of  the  river  led  them 
through  a  valley  then  famous  for  its  sylvan  beauty,  and 
at  no  time  mote  pleasing  than  when  in  the  full  radiance 
of  its  autumn  tints.     Three  mUes  up  they  would  reach 
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the  on\y  sign  of  habitation,  a  few  cottages  round  Cordalc 
House  and  the  old  mansion  of  the  Smolletts,  the  Place 
of  Bonhill.  Both  these  mansions  stood  close  by  the 
riverside,  as  indeed  they  stand  to  this  day.  Here,  no 
doubt,  they  baited,  and  refreshed  the  inner  man,  for  even 
high  enterprise  must  be  sustained  at  intervals  by  bread 
and  cheese. 

On  reaching  the  loch,  as  many  as  could  boarded  the 
boats ;  sail  was  set,  and  oil  water  and  land  the  expedition 
advanced  in  order  of  battle.  Wc  are  told  that  the  men 
marched  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  alacrity ;  white 
from  the  pinnaces,  pateraroes  and  small  arms  were  dls-^ 
charged,  and  so  dreadful  a  noise  was  produced  thtt)Ugh 
the  multiplied  echoes  of  the  vast  mountains  that  "perhaps 
there  was  never  a  more  lively  resemblance  of  thuhdcr." 
In  feet,  '*  they  iliade  altogether  so  very  fine  an  appearance 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  thit  place  before,  and  might 
have  gratified  even  a  curious  person."  And  sb,  against 
evening,  when  the  russet  on  the  distant  hills  was  Fading 
into  sombre  gtey,  and  fringes  of  mist  Uy  like  stnoke 
along  the  wooded  shores,  they  came  to  Luss,  eleven 
miles  out- 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Humphrey  Cblquhoutt 
and  forty  or  fifty  of  his  cUn,  ''stately  fellows  in  their 
short  hose  aud  belted  plaids,  arm'd  each  of  'em  with  a 
well-fix'd  gun  on  his  shoulder,  a  strong  handsome  target, 
with  a  sharp  pointed  steel  of  above  half  an  ell  ih  length 
screwed  into  the  navel  of  it  on  his  left  arm,  a  stunly 
claymore  by  his  side  and  a  pistol  or  two  with  a  durk  and 
knife  in  his  belt/'  King  George  or  King  James  Itilght 
mean  little  to  them  ;  the  propinquity  of  i,  hereditary  foe 
was  sufficient  excuse  for  their  patriotism.  They  rctlicm' 
bered  Glen  Fruin,  where,  a  little  over  a  century  before, 
their  clan  had  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  Mac- 
Gregors, 

Next  morning  the  Jacobites  amongfet  them  tried,  a^ 
they  had  already  done,  to  turn  the  expedition.  Macdonald 
of  Glengarry,  who  was  lying  in  Strathfillan  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  Was  s^d  to  have  reinforted  the  MacGregoA. 
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The  Highlanders  would  sit  f  a  tofccy  behind  the  rocks  and 
pepper  the  boats  es  ihey  crossed  to  Inyersnaid,  But  \W 
Tain;  "all  this  could  not  dishearten  these  brarc  men. 
They  knew  thai  the  McGrrgiours  and  the  Devil  arc  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  same  maimer,  and  that  if  they  be 
resisted  ihey  will  flee.*' 

Thus  comforted,  they  persevered  ;  and  by  noon  reached 
Invcrsnaid,  the  place  or  danger.  Here  it  wis  deemed 
Advisable  to  prepare  the  ground  by  artillery  fire  ;  and  as 
the  enemy  absolutely  declined  to  show  himself.  Captain 
Clark,  "in  order  to  rouse  those  thieves  from  their  dcni 
loos'd  Qfie  of  hit  great  guns  and  drove  a  ball  through  the 
roof  uf  a  hou^  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  whereupon 
an  t>td  wife  or  two  came  crjtwiing  out  and  scrambled  up 
the  hUI»  but  otherwbc  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  body 
of  men  on  the  tnoUhtaiiis,only  sofnc  few,  itanding  out  of 
reach  on  the  craggy  rocks  looking  at  them/'  On  this  the 
whole  fbrcCy  "to  the  number  of  one  hundred  men  in 
all  ^*  (presumably  the  boats  could  hold  no  morc^  ahd  tht 
remainder  stood  to  ndmirc  and  encourage  on  the  Itivet*- 
ouglas  shore),  "  with  the  gt^catcst  intrepidity  leapt  on 
»horc,  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  drew  up  in 
order>  and  stood  fibout  an  hour^  their  drums  beating  all 
the  whilcf  but  no  cncmic  appearing,  they  thereupon  went 
in  quest  of  the  boats,"  These  they  d^'stroycd  or  carried 
back  with  them  to  Lusa,  and  thence  returned  next  day  to 
Dumbarton^  "without  the  lo&s  or  hurt  of  so  much  as  one 
man/' 

The  account  ends  with  a  pious  reflection  on  the  Provi'- 
dence  o^  God  in  that,  though  a  prodigious  storm  had  been 
raging  for  three  A%y%  past,  they  eoc  a  fair  wind  in  their 
poop  all  the  way  up  the  loch,  and  **  when  they  had  done 
their  business  it  kindly  veer'd  about  and  brought  them 
tafcly  and  speedily  "  home.  It  then  commenced  to  blow 
as  boistcrou&iy  as  before.  Nor  did  they  abuse  their 
opportunity  to  burn  th&  goods  and  housing  of  the  Mac- 
Gregora,  They  did  not  take  from  ihcm  th«  value  of  i  shoe 
Utchct^  aave  otvz  fork>  which  ta  excused  as  it  "  might  haw 
been  used  as  a  weapon/' 
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Although  it  seems  to  have  been  a  tantastical  aiF^,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  had  the  desired  effect. 
In  a  time  of  mutual  distrust  and  great  uncertainty,  it 
showed  that  here  at  least  the  authorities  were  determined 
to  act  with  energy  and  decision,  and  that  any  descent  on 
Dumbartonshire  would  meet  with  a  warm  reception.  The 
Macgregors  retreated  to  Strathfillan»  where  Glengarry  was 
joined  by  fresh  levies  from  the  western  islands.  He 
ventured  no  further  south,  but  turned  off  with  his  whole 
forcCf  some  two  thousand  four  hundred  strong,  against 
Inverary- 

Stuart  K.  Turhbull. 


716^  Hermit  Pope 

ON  the  19th  of  May  the  Roman  Church  celebrates 
the  Feast  of  St.  Celcstinc,  Pope  and  Confessor, 
praying  in  her  collect  for  grace  "  after  the 
example  of  him  who  prized  the  supreme  pontificate  less 
than  humility,"  "  to  despise  all  worldly  things  and  happily 
attain  to  the  rewards  which  are  promised  to  the  humble. ' 
In  startling  contrast  with  her  canonisation  is  the  scathing 
judgment  of  Dante  ;  he  has  placed  Cclestine,  '*  who  made 
from  cowardice  the  great  refusal/'  on  the  confines  of  heU, 
amid  *'  that  crew  of  caitififs,  hateful  alike  to  God  and  to 
His  enemies,  who  lived  without  blame  and  without 
praise," 

The  story  of  the  Hermit  Pope  and  his  "  great  refusal  " 
is  one  of  the  strangest  pages  in  the  strange  book  of 
mediaeval  history.  Celestine  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
apocalyptic  ideas  which  filled  many  men's  minds  when  the 
thirteenth  century  was  drawing  to  its  close — ideas  which  had 
theirfountain-headinthepropheciesofthcCalabrian  mystic, 
Joachim  de  Flore.  Joachim  had  announced  the  coming 
of  a  new  dispensation^  under  which  political  organisation 
and  outward  ceremonial  should  be  replaced  by  asceticism 
and  contemplation,  and  monks  should  preach  die  "eternal 


gospel "  and  rule  the  world.  Cclestine's  age  was  one  of 
widespread  corruption  in  the  hierarchy  ;  and  an  ardent 
zc^l  for  Church  reform  was  abroad^  mingled  with 
wild,  fantastic  hopes,  ^  In  the  Franciscan  Order  a  sharp 
strife  was  being  waged  between  the  "Spirituals,"  inspired 
hy  the  te.ichinga  of  Joachim  and  clinging  to  the  absolute 
poverty  which  had  been  St.  Frances  ideal,  and  the  Jaxcr 
brethren^  who  aimed  at  worldly  wealth  and  influence.  In 
Celeitine  the  *' Spirituals  "  found  a  Pope  after  their  own 
heart.  Great  was  their  joy  at  his  election  ;  it  seemed  as 
if  at  last  the  saints  were  to  judge  the  world. 

Peter  of  Morronc  was  probably  the  man  most  famous 
for  sanctity  in  ail  Italy  when,  ncir  the  age  of  eighty,  he 
ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Cclcstlne  the  Fifth.  The 
son  of  peasants  in  the  Abruzzt,  he  had>  since  his  twenty- 
first  year,  given  himself  to  a  hermit's  life  in  the 
mountains  of  his  native  province.  Seeking  solitude,  he 
W'thdrcw  to  the  almost  inaccessible  summit  of  Monte 
Majdli ;  but  thither  the  fame  of  his  holiness  drew  other 
ascetics,  until  it  became  necessary  to  build  houses  and 
found  an  order.  During  Peter's  lifetime  this  order  is  said  ^J 
to  have  so  increased  as  to  possess  thirty- six  monasteries  ^^H 
and  more  tban  siic  hundred  monks.  To  obtain  the  due 
confirmation  of  it,  Peter  is  stated  by  his  later  biographers 
to  have  made  &  journey  on  foot  to  the  Council  of  Lyons ; 
and  marvellous  tales  ate  told  of  how  two  angels  attended 
him  to  ward  off  danger,  and  how  on  his  arrival  he  hung 
his  cowl  on  a  sunbeam.  From  what  we  know  of  his  life, 
Peter  seems  to  have  been  a  simple-minded  anchorite,  with 
little  learning,  and  little  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  great  world. 

His  sudden  and  startling  elevation  to  the  papacy  was 
due  to  dissensions  among  the  Cardinal  electors.  In  July 
1294  the  papal  chair  had  been  vacant  for  more  than  two 
y^r^ — a  thing  only  once  paralleled  in  earlier  history — 
and  the  rival  parlies  showed  no  signs  of  coming  to 
agreement. 

Then  Latirus  Malabranca,  the  most  distinguished 
member  of    the   Collcge>  acting   by  arrangement   with 
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Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples^  declared  to  the  cardihals 
assembled  at  Perugia  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  m 
a  dream  a  revelation  to  a  saintly  man.  It  was  that  the 
Divine  wrath  would  descend  within  four  months  if  a 
Pope  were  not  chosen.  Benedict  Gictani,  afterwards 
Boniface  VIII,,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Latinus,  inquired  if  the  saintly  man  was  Peter  of 
Morrone;  Latinus  answered  that  he  was,  and  at  once 
proposed  that  the  inspired  hermit  should  be  elected  td 
the  vacant  throne.  The  cardinals,  taken  by  surprise, 
possibly  conscience-stricken,  and  each  hoping  to  gain 
power  through  a  feeble  Pope,  at  last  came  to  an  under* 
standing,  and  on  July  5,  1294,  Peter  was  chosen  to  be 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
who  was  to  gain  the  first  influence  over  him  by  bearitig 
the  news.  Finally,  instead  of  the  usual  embassy  of 
cardinals,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  Bishops  of 
Orvieto  and  Porto,  with  two  apostolic  notaries,  were 
dispatched.  One  of  the  cardinals,  however,  suddenly 
joined  them  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Morrone,  and  Kihg 
Charles  lay  in  wait  near  by. 

Strange  indeed  must  the  contrast  have  been  between 
the  brilliant  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  simple  recluse 
whom  they  saluted  on  the  mountain's  summit  as  Head 
of  Christendom.  Gazing  through  the  iron-barred  window 
of  a  narrow  cell,  they  beheld  a  timid  old  man,  clad  in 
a  rough  tunic,  with  unkempt  beard,  pale  and  sunken 
cheeks,  limbs  emaciated  by  many  fasts^  and  eyelids  wet. 
with  tears.  Reverently  kneeling,  they  told  him  how 
great  a  lot  had  fallen  to  him.  He  retired  a  while  to 
pray  for  counsel,  and  then  declared  that  he  accepted, 
though  unwillingly,  the  call,  fearing  Divine  punishment 
if,  for  his  own  peace'  siike,  he  refused  to  bear  the 
burden. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  escorted  down  the  mountain  to 
the  monastery  at  its  foot  than  King  Charles  appeared, 
and  the  unhappy  Pope  never  escaptd  from  his  clutches 
while  his  pontiJiciite  lasted.     Charles,  who  had  many  ends 
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to  serve,  msdc  hirfi  i  mere  tool,  and  gave  hiln  as  officials 
creatures  of  his  own.  On  thcni  Peter,  unused  to  business, 
leaned,  and  the  King  was  able  to  work  his  will. 

The  cardinals  at  Perugia  thrice  bciought  the  Pope  to 
join  them  there,  but  Charles  contrived  to  prevent  him 
from  going;,  and  they  on  their  part  were  afraid  to  venture 
into  the  King's  dominions. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  been  transferred  to  Aquila.  He 
entered  the  tovrn  riding  on  an  ass,  with  the  reins  held  hf 
Charles  and  his  so«.  Many  praised  his  humility  ;  others 
deemed  that  he  was  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  papacy. 
The  townsfolk  received  him  wich  enthusiasm.  Soon 
followed  his  consecration^  coronation,  and  investiture  with 
the  pallium-  Three  cardinals  only  were  present  toper- 
form  the  rites, 

When  the  others  hcjird  of  the  events  at  Aquila  Jealousy 
of  the  King"*  influence  drew  them  thither.  They  insisted 
on  a  second  coroiuiion,  and  the  ecremony  was  repeated 
in  grcar  state  in  a  church  outside  the  watls.  Another 
solemn  entry  into  Aquila  then  took  place,  Peter  riding, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  Curia  and  wiih  a  great  train  of 
clergy^  not  upon  an  ass,  but  upon  a  white  steed.  An 
immense  crowd,  moved,  so  contemporary  witnesses  tell, 
by  spiriciial  enthusiasm  rather  than  by  hope  of  gain,  took 
part  in  the  festivities,  and  sought  the  blessing  of  the 
saint- Pope, 

We  have  seen  how  powerless  Celcstinc  lay  in  Charlci's 
hands.  The  only  part  of  the  Pope's  policy  which  came 
from  himself  was  his  care  for  the  religious  orders.  He 
bestowed  special  privileges  upon  the  Morronitcs,  the 
order  he  had  founded^  who  now  took  the  name  of 
Celesiincs.  He  favoured  chc  "spiritual''  Franciscans, 
takinjj  iheni  under  his  pcailiar  patronage;  he  divided  the 
Roimn  province  of  the  Dominicans  into  two ;  he  visited 
Monte  Cassino,  the  parent  house  of  the  Bcnedicrines^and 
sought  to  persuade  the  monks  to  join  his  own  orJer  ;  and 
to  the  needy  Johannites  he  assigned  certain  rercnues- 

Most  of  his  other  official  acts  may  be  traced  to  the 
pressure  of  the  ambitious  Charles,     New  cardmals  were 
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created  on  the  King's  nomination  ;  his  son  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  his  treaty  with  Aragon  was  con- 
firmed ;  money  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Pope  for  the 
recapture  of  Sicily  ;  and  finally  the  whole  Curia  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  capital  city  of  Naples.  No  wonder  the 
cardinals,  who  in  electing  Celestinc  had  hoped  to  win 
power  for  themselves,  were  indignant  at  the  sight  of  a 
Pope  wholly  under  the  thumb  of  a  self-seeking  layman. 
The  confusion,  too,  which  resulted  from  Cclestine's  com- 
plete ignorance  of  business  was  lamentable. 

Meanwhile  the  Pope  himself  was  feeling  p^nfuUy  the 
burden  of  his  office  and  his  complete  unfitness  for  it. 
S:ill  more  was  he  troubled  by  the  lack  of  time  for 
penitential  observances.  As  Advent  drew  near,  he  had  a 
wooden  cell  constructed  in  a  remote  part  of  the  palace, 
and  there  gave  himself  to  devotion,  neglecting  his  official 
duties.  He  would  often  say  to  his  friends  that,  but  for 
their  sake,  he  would  wish  not  to  be  Pope-  His  business 
he  handed  over  to  three  cardinals ;  naturally  the  others 
objected,  declaring  that  there  were  now  three  popes 
instead  of  one. 

Then  came  the  idea  of  abdication.  It  is  doubtful  who 
suggested  it;  some  say  the  cardinals,  and  that  Benedict 
Gactani,  Celestine's  successor,  worked  upon  the  Pope's 
conscience  by  speaking  words  of  supposed  angelic  warning 
through  a  tube  into  his  lonely  celL  More  probably,  how- 
ever, the  idea  sprang  from  Celestine's  sense  of  his  own 
incapacity. 

Anyhow  the  desire  for  freedom  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  within  him.  Still,  abdication  was  a  thing 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy,  and  its  very 
possibility  was  questionable,  Celcstine  took  counsel  of 
Benedict  Gactani,  a  profound  lawyer,  who  expressed 
surprise,  but  declared  the  step  possible,  if  valid  grounds 
could  be  shown.  Before  long  the  plan  became  known 
to  men  to  whom  it  was  unwelcome  in  the  highest  degree 
—to  Charles,  to  the  newly  appointed  officials  and 
cardinals,  and  to  the  Cclestine  brothers.  The  Celesdncs 
stirred  up  the  people,  and  a  great  mob  made  its  way  intq 
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the  palace  and  demanded  to  sec  the  Pope,  who  dared  not 
mdmtt  that  abdication  was  more  than  a  passing  thought 
in  his  mind. 

In  the  College  of  Cardinals  there  were  two  parties, 
for  and  againtt  the  proposed  ahdic^tion*  Through  the 
crForts  of  the  latt<:r  section  a  procession  wa»  organised,  in 
which  many  bishops  and  all  the  monks  and  clergy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  took  part.  It  marched  from  tlie 
cathedral  to  the  palace,  and  one  of  the  bifhops  besought 
Cclcsttne  not  to  listen  to  those  who  would  persuade  him 
to  resign.  Celestine^s  answer  was  indecisive,  but  showed 
in  which  direction  his  inlention  lay. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  first  step  was  taken.  A 
bull  was  issued^  declaring  valid  the  abdication  of  a  Pope 
on  important  grounds.  On  December  13,  1^941 
Celcstlne  appeared  in  the  Consistory  tn  full  pomp,  and 
renounced  his  high  office  on  the  grounds  of  his  "desire 
for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience, 
the  weakness  of  his  body,  his  ignorance,  the  perversity 
of  the  people^  his  personal  incapacity,  and  his  longing 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  former  life."  He  then  de- 
scended from  hi3  throne,  laid  aside  the  papal  insignia — 
the  ring,  the  crown,  and  the  mantle — and  sat  upon  the 
ground. 

Touched  by  his  humility,  one  of  the  cardinals  ex- 
claimed :  "Thou  art  fleeing  that  which  all  men,  wise 
and  foolish  alike,  desire !  "  His  resignation  accepted. 
Peter  hastened  to  his  cell,  *'with  such  signs  of  spiritual 
gladness  in  his  eyes  and  face" — so  some  cyc-witncsscs  told 
Fetrarch — '^  as  if  he  had  net  freed  his  shoulders  from  a 
grateful  burden,  but  his  neck  from  a  deadly  axe ;  and  in 
this  countenance  there  shone  an  angcHc  light." 

To  him,  perhaps,  the  five  months  ot  his  pontificate 
may  have  seemed  but  an  evil  dream,  a  delusion  of  the 
fiend,  an  unreal  interruption  of  his  true  life  of  solitude, 
fasting,  and  prayer. 

Alas !  there  was  little  more  peace  for  him  on  'earth. 
His  very  existence  was  a  danger  to  the  title  of  his 
successor,    Benedict   Gactani   (Uonifacc   VilL),    for  the 
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Regality  of  the  abdication  was  questioned.  The  poor 
hermit  was  placed  under  custody,  and  sent  to  Rome  with 
an  escort.  He  escaped,  and,  after  wandering  among  the 
woods  of  Apulia^  returned  to  his  old  mountain  hermitage. 
Thither  his  pursuers  followed  him,  and  he  fled,  taking 
ship  for  Dalmatia.  A  storm  threw  him  back  on  the 
Italian  coast.  The  people  there  venerated  him  as  a  saint^ 
and  begged  him  to  declare  himself  Pope  ag^n,  but  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  Podesia  of  the  place  and  was 
brought  once  more  into  the  hands  of  Boniface,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  consent  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Shut 
up  in  the  mountain  fortress  of  Fumone  near  Alatri,  in  a 
cell  so  narroW|  it  is  said^  that  when  he  slept  his  head 
touched  the  attar  where  he  celebrated  Mass,  he  did  not 
linger  long.  On  May  19,  1296,  he  passed  away,  martyred, 
it  seemed,  by  the  cruelty  of  his  successor. 

In  1 3 1 3  the  Church  canonised  him.  How  Dante 
judged  him  we  have  seen  ;  on  the  other  hand  Petrarch, 
m  his  book  on  "  The  Solitary  Life,"  praised  the  "  wondrous 
and  lofty  mind  "  which  led  Celestine  to  despise  the  highest 
prize  ever  renounced  by  mortal  man. 

We  of  the  modern  world  may  perhaps  be  content 
neither  to  praise  nor  condemn,  but  to  pity  him. 

C  A.  Miles. 


Harmless  Beverages  in  "Relation 
to  Health 

FEW  people  know  that  fluid  in  the  way  ot  water  and 
other  harmless  beverages  is  of  even  more  importance 
in  the  preservation  of  health  than  the  food  they 
eat ;  indeed  food  would  be  of  no  use,  nor  could  it  be 
assimilated  by  the  system,  nor  would  it  nourish  or 
maintain  the  tissues,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of 
water.     This  is  the  vehicle  which  enables  the  food  ibM 
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nuintmn&  life  Co  paM  ii>to  the  ti^uc9  through  the  organs 
which  deal  with  it*     To  iKgin  with,  wc  c*n  live  longer 
without   food    tha»  wc    can  vrithout  fluid.     In  extreme 
emergency  human    and    animal    life    may   be  carried  on 
wiEhout  solid  sustenance   for  a   pcnod   of  forty   or  fifty 
days,  but  if  all  fluid  is  wirhhctd  it  has  been  proved  that 
about  a  fortnight  u'ould  be  the  limit.     This  fact  illustrates 
how  important  fluid  is  in  the  operations  of  life,  and  hov 
important  it  !s  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  health- 
The  system  seems  to  demand  it  more  than  it  does  food, 
and  the  dcpriv;ition  of  fluid  entails  far  greater  agony  than 
the  deprivation  of  food.     This  has  been  illustrated  ovflf 
ani    over    again     in     cases    of    shipwreck,    and    durji^g 
campaigns   in    hot    countries,   where    It  was   difficult   to 
procure  water.     Indeed   I  have  been  told  t\\ixt  during  the 
Soudan   campaign,  sf^diers  would   njih   to  wells  putrid 
with  decaying  vegetation  and  animal  refuse,  though  they 
knew  they  were  drinking  poison.     Plenty  of  pure  water 
ift,   therefore,   of  supreme    necessity    to   our    welMicing. 
How  essential  it  is  that  it  should  not  be  contaminated  as, 
unfortunately,  it  so  often  is  in  populous  districts.    Though 
the  law  is  so  stringent  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
food  it  is  exceedingly  Iix  as  to  the  adulteration  of  water 
with  sewage  and  other  dangerous  products-     Sewage^  and 
the  refuse  of  tan-yards,  paper-works,  dye-works,  chemical 
works,   and   other   sources  of    contamination    arc    still 
allowed  to  run  into  rivers,  and   people  wt^  river-water 
that  fish  are  unable  to  live  in,  and  then  expect  to  be 
hcilthy.     It  is  true  that  the  State  has  done  a  little  in  this 
vray  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  gross  dereliction  of  duty  in 
the  State  not  having  done  more.     Were  all  waters  used 
for  drinking  purposes  purc»  the  rate  of  mortality  would 
go  down  four  or  five  marc  per  thousand,  and  typhoid 
would  become  unknown,  for  this  is  almost  eotirclf  a 
disease  of  polluted  water. 

The  law  punishes  the  man  who  sells  diseased  meat,  but 
the  law  docs  not  punish  the  authorities  who  sell  impure 
water;  and  the  latter  kills  a  hundred  people  where  the 
fonner  kiUs  one.     Thirty  or  more  years  ago  a  cesspool 
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overflowed  into  a  rivulet  supplying  the  village  of  Compton 
in  Dorsetshire  with  water-  The  result  was  a  virulent 
epidemic  of  diphtheria.  One  whole  family  of  wx  children 
was  swept  away,  and  many  others  died.  Water  may 
appear  to  the  eye  clear  and  bright  and  sparkling  and  yet 
be  dangerous  to  health.  Life  would  indeed  be  safer  if  all 
water  were  boiled  before  being  drunk  ;  a  pinch  of  salt 
added  to  each  tumblerful  would  do  away  with  its 
insipidity.  Water  thus  treated,  and  spring  water,  or 
water  from  artesian  wells,  are  the  only  safe  waters  for 
drinking  purposes;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
filtering  water  does  not  always  destroy  or  eliminate  all 
poisonous  germs. 

The  human  body  consists  of  five-sixths  of  its  wdght  in 
fluid — indeed  we  might  say  of  pure  water,  as  it  is  pos^btc 
to  convert  it  into  this  element — and  on  the  maintaining  of 
the  balance  of  fluid  in  the  body  depends  in  a  great 
measure  life  and  freedom  from  disease.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  pure  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it  is  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  healthy  life  and  stamina, 
and  common  observation  of  those  who  live  in  towns  and 
those  who  live  in  the  country  illustrates  this  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  Contrast  the  ruddy  appearance  and 
rude  health  of  the  agricultural  labourer  with  the  pale, 
anasmlc  complexion  of  the  town  denizen  who  lives  in  the 
vitiated  air  of  crowded  dwellings.  The  latter  may  be  far 
better  fed  than  the  former;  but  food,  to  nourish  the 
system  to  perfection,  requires  two  adjuncts — fresh  sur  and 
pure  water. 

Now,  water  to  the  kidneys  is  as  important  as  air  to  the 
lungs,  and  just  as  the  more  pure  air  inhaled  by  the  lungs 
the  better  the  health,  so  the  more  water  taken  to  flush 
the  blood  of  impurities  by  the  aid  of  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  the  better  for  health  in  every  way.^ 

The  lay  reader  may  ask  what  fluid  does  that  it  should 
be  so  important,  I  may  point  out  that  it  docs  this  :  it 
enables  the  bloody  more  particularly  by  the  action  of  the 

^  Sec  '^  Health  and  Condition  in  the  Active  and  the  Scdcntuy  " 
(London  ;  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  publtKhe»). 
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kidncjrs  and  the  skin,  Co  cany  out  of  tbc  system  the 
refuse  of  food  that  \%  not  used  in  the  operations  of  life. 
By  fltiahing  the  blood  it  cnal>lc>  it  to  wash  away  as  it 
passes  through  the  body  the  waste  of  different  tissues 
that  have  done  their  work  in  the  process  of  life  and  the 
everlasting  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  Kody  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  These  have  become  elTeCe  nutters, 
which  whca  retained  in  the  blood  lead  to  very  many 
forms  of  ill-health  to  which  1  shall  refer  later  on.  It  is 
simply  amusing  to  me,  who  daily  deal  with  ailments 
arising  from  improper  food  taken,  and  to  excess  of  fluid 
in  the  shape  of  wine,  beer,  etc..  to  observe  the  ignorance 
that  exists  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  food  and  fluid  in 
relation  to  health  and  long  life-  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  patients  to  come,  say,  for  the  treatment  of 
gout,  which  is  entirely  due  to  improper  food  and 
insufficient  and  injurious  liquids  in  the  way  of  alcohol  In 
itt  different  forms,  who  have  been  frightened  by  some 
ignorant  adviser  who  has  told  them  that  it  is  injurious  to 
drink  at  meals  ;  that  drinking  at  meals  leads  to  obesity 
and  indigestion^  and  other  ailments  of  nial-nutrition  or 
over-nutrition.  It  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  for  I  might  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  one  having  a  tendency  to  gout, 
or  the  griuty  diathesis,  is  simply  courting  disafttcr  by 
and  that  he  or  ihe  cannot  drink  too  much 
;  indeed  the  amount  may  he  unlimited  with 
gouty.  In  thrir  case  to  dissolve  the  uric 
add  in  the  system  in  such  a  way  that  the  kidneys  can 
eliminate  it,  two  hundred  thousand  times  its  weight  in 
fluid  is  essential.  The  retention  there  of  this  poison  is 
incompatible  with  health,  as  it  leads  to  gout  in  all  its 
protean  forms.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are 
conditions  in  life  where  fluid  has  to  be  limited  to  the 
amount  that  should  be  taken,  but  this  applies  to  diseased 
states  of  the  system  that  certainly  do  not  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  individual  who  gencraHyarrivcs 
at  the  ftllacious  conclusion  that  every  nun  of  forty  is 
cither  a  fool  or  a  physician.  In  point  of  fact  he  may  be 
both,  but  as  3  rule  be  is  mostly  the  former. 


limiting  fluid 
harmlesfi  fluid 
beneflt  to  the 
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It  may  seem  an  absurdity  to  ca|l  water  a  food,  but  it  is 
a  very  important  food,  for,  as  before  remarked^  vitljout 
water  the  solids  could  not  be  taken  up  as  nutriment  intq 
the  blood,  and  by  so  doing  maintain  life  and  keep  the 
economy  in  working  order.  The  quantity  of  water  thfit 
should  be  taken  daily  depends  largely  upon  circumstance^ 
but  as  a  rule  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  or  pints  of 
water  are  excreted  from  the  body  daily,  and  therefore 
this  amount  must  be  taken,  either  in  fluid  or  in  food. 
For  instance,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  nearly 
entirely  made  up  of  water,  and  even  meat  ii>  jts  different; 
forms  is  nearly  all  water.  Half  the  weight  of  the  solid 
food  taken  during  the  day  may  be  estimated  as  water. 
The  amount  that  should  be  consumed  by  the  individual 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  food  he  lives  on.  For 
instance,  the  vegetarian  requires  less  water,  or  rather 
requires  to  drink  less  water  than  the  meat-eater,  and  the 
meat-eater  requires  more  water  than  the  vegetarian,  as 
the  waste  of  a  meat  diet  has  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
kidneys;  and  it  is  very  important  that  plenty  of  fluid 
should  be  taken  to  do  this,  otherwise  sucti  conditions  as 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  states  of  health  depending 
on  too  much  food  and  too  little  fluid  to  carry  it  off  are 
the  result.  Needless  to  say,  in  hot  weather  more  liquid 
is  necessary,  as  transpiration  is  so  much  more  rapid,  espe- 
cially if  exercise  is  taken,  and  there  can  be  no  robust 
health  without  exercise,  as  the  action  of  the  skin  is  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  supreme  mental  and  physical  condition 
depend  upon  this- 

In  a  state  of  health  the  water  that  is  taken  is  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  skin  and  lungs,  and  no  amount  taken 
would  be  retained  beyond  a  short  time.  That  is,  assum- 
ing a  person  took  two  or  three  times  the  ordinary  amount 
of  water,  there  would  be  no  increase  in  weight  from  it, 
but  there  are  such  diseases  as  dropsy,  where  the  water  is 
retained  in  the  tissues,  and  in  this  case  the  amount  of 
water  imbibed  should  be  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
maintaining  life, 

I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  dieting  for  the  reduction 
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of  weight,  where  the  weight  is  often  takcrt  daily  and 
[always  weekly,  that  though  the  amount  of  fat  lost  daily 
I  under  a  given  dietary  must  be  always  absolutely  the  same, 
[the  weight  of  the  body  docs  not  always  show  this. 
In'Jccd,  where  the  decrease  of  a  pound  or  two  in  weight 
should  take  place,  an  increase  sometimes  occurs,  and  thus 
1  have,  from  long  observaion,  come  to  the  conclusion 
"  It  the  tissues  are  really  reservoirs  of  water,  and  from 
amc  condition,  probably  atmospheric,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  fluid  in  the  tissues  on  some  days  than  on 
others.  This  is,  of  course,  absolutely  compatible  with 
perfect  health,  but  is  a  curious  fact  nevertheless,  h  i$ 
abo  important  to  health  that  the  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed during  the  day  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
tributed over  the  day.  This  refers  more  particularly  to 
fat  persons,  whose  hearts  arc  always  weak  ;  in  their  case  it 
is  not  advisable  that  the  blood  should  contain  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  weight  in  6uid.  U  is  a  curiojs 
fact,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  true  one,  that  hot  water  is 
a  greater  aid  to  digestion  ukcn  during  meals  than  cold 
water.  The  hot  water  stimulates  the  stomach  walls,  and 
the  meal  is  more  rapidly  digested  and  passes  out  of  the 
stomach  more  quickly  ;  thtrcfore  those  who  suffer  from 
sluggish  digestion  would  do  well  to  drink  hot  water  with 
mcaJd  in  preference  tu  culd,  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  a  tumbler  of  hut  water  witl  ufccti  relieve  the  severe 
pain  of  flatulent  inUig^Ucn. 

In  thickly  populated  countries  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  inteccion  from  polluted  water,  and  water, 
passing  so  rapidly  into  the  circulation,  is  a  greater  source 
of  infection  than  any  solid  food  or  milk;  indeed  one 
would  not  be  going  too  far  in  saying  that  water  kills 
more  people  in  this  W4y  in  England  than  alcohol.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  years  the  subject  of  pure  water  has 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention,  but  still  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  no  person  is  wise  who  drinks 
water  unless  it  has  first  been  boiled,  if  it  is  not  from  some 
source  where  lis  purity  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  th^t  filtering  water   does  not  get 
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each  person  ind  one  Tor  the  pot  is  not  si  good  One,  as  tBe 
size  of  teaspoons  varies,  and  su  docs  die  size  of  the  tot- 
icaf  and  the  closeness  with  which  it  lies  together.  Tca- 
ta^tcrs  li^-  the  weight  \>f  »  new  sixpence  to  three  and  a 
hiitr  ounces  of  walcr.  This  would  be  a  weak  infusioti, 
and>  'V$  a  rule,  the  tca-drinkcr  likes  a  strong  Iwrvcragc 
with  plenty  of  body,  A  very  important  matter  la  the 
making  of  tea  is  that  the  poi  shoutd  be  thoroughly 
heated  in  onJcr  that  the  temperature  may  be  niaintaiikcd, 
as  it  is  only  at  the  boiIing-i>oint  that  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  ihc  leaf,  Co  which  the  beverage  owes  its  taste 
and  merits,  can  be  properly  extracted.  To  make  it  in 
perfection,  after  it  has  infused  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  it  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  teapot  into 
another  heated  pot.  In  this  way  but  an  infinitcsimat 
amount  of  tinnin  enters  into  its  composition  ;  a  second 
brew  should  be  avoided,  for  a  ^nglc  one  is  su9icicnt  to 
remove  from  the  leaf  all  useful  constituents. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  tea  sold  in  England 
was  Chinese,  but  of  recent  years  Ceylon  and  India  have 
supplied  a  vast  quantity.  In  my  opinion,  from  long 
experience  and  observation  of  the  different  ttas,  those 
from  Ceylon  arc  in  every  way  the  most  serviceable  and 
the  most  delicious.  This  tea  has  also  other  ndvnntAges 
bcsideft  the  excellence  of  its  qua'ity,  as  it  comeS  frc-m  a 
British  dcpcrdcncy,  iA.r\A  is  prepared  under  British  auspices. 
It  does  not  pass  through  the  dirty  hands  of  the  Mongo- 
lian, but  19  manipulated  after  it  leaved  the  bush  entirely 
by  machinery,  and  this  of  the  most  up-to-date  choractcr- 
Thts  remark  applicji  peculiarly  to  the  vast  Estates  of  the 
I-ipton  Company,  the  largest  importers  of  tea  in  the 
worlds  whose  name  is  now  a  household  ubrd.  The 
whole  art  and  process  of  bringing  the  leaf  to  pcrfectioH 
i$  too  complicated  to  enter  into  here.  Suffice  it  to  sa^ 
that  it  undergoes  many  proctrsses,  dryings  blending^ 
packing  and  so  on,  during  the  whole  duration  of  whtch 
it  la  untouched  by  hand.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
larger  establishments  that  grow  tea  for  the  English 
market  caii  only    olTer    it   for    cojvsumption    in     a   very 
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thftii  this  the  tjtnnin  that  the  Icarcs  contain  U 
cirawiiout  in  excess,  and^though  tnnnin  is  not  in  the  usual 
aco^rptation  of  the  term  a  deleterious  substance^  slill  the 
liquid  is  far  bctlcr  when  this  docs  not  occur. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  what  enormous  strides  the 
consumption  of  tea  has  made  in  England^  and  indeed 
in  many  other  countries,  since  ic  was  first  imported  by 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in  the  year  1610.  Its 
price  WAS  then  ten  guineas  a  pound,  so  that  one  can 
readily  believe  thi^t  it  grew  but  slowly  in  popularity  j 
and  even  fifty  years  after  this  Pcpys,  writing  in  his  diary^ 
lays  :  "  I  called  for  a  cup  or  tea,  a  Chinese  drink 
which  I  have  never  drunk  before-"  Indeed^  it  Is  only 
ujice  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  it  has  made 
such  enormous  strides  in  p^jpular  favour,  and  deservedly 
so. 

The  consumption  then  was  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
per  head  of  the  population  and  now  it  amounts  to  over 
ux  pounds  per  hea<l.  Great  Britain  consumes  more  than 
all  the  other  European  countries  put  together,  and  tea 
seems  more  popular  among  English-speaking  races 
than  it  doe»  among  others^  Speaking  from  personal 
eitpcriencc  of  Continental  countries,  whatever  may  be  the 
shortcomings  of  rhoae  who  make  tea  in  Fngland,  they 
dn  not  equal  the  shortcomings  of  tho%  who  make  ir  in 
France,  [taly,GermaTiy»and  elsewhere  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  good  cup  of  tea  in  any  country  out- 
side  our  own.  Tea,  to  be  the  delicious  beverage  if  should 
be,  should  be  infuaed,  and  not  boiled  or  stewed^  as  is  so 
often  the  case.  The  Chinese  rule  is  to  take  water  from 
a  running  stream.  That  from  hill  springs  is  best  ;  well 
water  is  the  worst.  What  thb  really  mcars  is  that  the 
water  should  be  well  aerated,  and  the  tea  shc)uld  be  mide 
directly  the  water  boils.  If  it  has  to  be  made  with  hard 
water  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  pinch  of  soda  in  the  teapot, 
though  moderately  hard  water  is  the  idea]  to  be  aimed 
at.  The  quantity  of  tea  that  should  be  infused  in  any 
given  quantit)'  ot  water,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  caste  of  its  votary.     The  old  rule  of  a  teaspoonful  for 
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each  person  and  one  for  the  pot  is  not  a  good  one,  as  tlie 
size  of  teaspoons  varies,  and  so  does  the  size  of  the  tea- 
leaf  and  the  closeness  with  which  it  lies  togethet.  Tea- 
tasters  use  the  weight  of  a  new  sixpence  to  three  and  a 
half  ounces  of  water.  This  would  be  a  weak  infusion, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  tea-drinker  likes  a  strong  beverage 
with  plenty  of  body.  A  very  important  mitter  in  the 
making  of  tea  is  that  the  pot  should  be  thoroughly 
heated  in  order  that  the  temperature  may  be  maintained, 
as  it  is  only  at  the  boiling-point  that  the  volatile  con- 
stituents of  the  leaf,  to  which  the  beverage  owes  its  taste 
and  merits,  can  be  properly  extracted.  To  make  it  in 
perfection,  after  it  has  infused  for  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  it  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  teapot  into 
another  heated  pot.  In  this  way  but  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  tannin  enters  into  its  composition  ;  a  second 
brew  should  be  avoided,  for  a  dingle  one  is  sufficietit  to 
remove  from  the  leaf  all  useful  constituents. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  tea  sold  in  Englahd 
was  Chinese,  but  of  recent  years  Ceylon  and  India  have 
supplied  a  vast  quantity.  In  my  opinion,  from  long 
experienct:  and  observation  of  the  different  ttaS,  those 
from  Ceylon  are  in  every  way  the  most  serviceable  and 
the  most  delicious.  This  tea  has  alsb  other  advantages 
besides  the  excellence  of  its  quality,  aS  it  corned  frdhi  a 
British  dependency,  and  is  prepared  under  British  auspices. 
It  does  not  pass  through  the  dirty  hands  of  the  Mongo- 
lian, but  is  manipulated  after  it  leaves  the  bush  entii^ly 
by  machinery,  and  this  of  the  most  up-to-date  characttr. 
This  remark  applies  peculiarly  to  the  vast  estates  of  the 
Lipton  Company,  the  largest  importers  of  tea  in  the 
world,  whose  name  is  now  a  household  \vori  The 
whole  art  and  process  of  bringing  the  leaf  to  perfettibh 
is  too  complicated  to  enter  into  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  undergoes  many  processes,  drying,  blending, 
packing  and  so  on,  during  the  whole  duration  of  which 
it  is  untouched  by  hand.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
larger  establishments  that  gtow  tea  for  the  English 
market  can  only    offer    it   for    consumption    in    a  very 
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perfect  form,  while  they  have  also  lo  offer  it  at  a  cKeapef 

fric^  than  the  siuillcr  ones,  and  therefore  Ceylon  and 
fidian  teas  have  grcittr  value  for  rtioiwy  than  Chinese 
teas.  They  also  conuui  less  tannin  and  arc  sujKJior  in 
flavour.  Pbr$4jnally  I  prefer  the  tea  grown  on  and 
exported  from  the  Lipion  estates  in  Ceylon  to  any  other, 
tliough  I  iKlieve  that  a  blend  of  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas 
\%  ajn^dcred  an  adviniitge.  But  a:i  far  at>  I  am  con- 
Ccrneil  a$  a  lea-drinker,  and  one  who  would  almost  rather 
go  without  his  dinner  than  without  \m  afternoon  cup  of 
tea,  1  prefer  the  pure  Ceylon.  Although  many  prefer 
tea  with  no  addition  beyond  sweetening,  the  addition  of 
a  little  milk  or  cream  undoubtedly  makes  it  more  nuiri-* 
tiou9»  and  milk  asai&ta  in  thr'>wing  down  the  tannin, 
assuming  any  to  be  present,  and  therefore  makes  the 
tea,  if  possible,  a  more  valuable  beverage-  The  Russian 
custom  is  to  drink  it  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it,  and 
many  prefer  it  in  this  way,  but  in  Cngtand,  as  wc  all 
know,  it  is  usual  to  drink  tea  with  the  addition  of 
sugar  and  milk.  It  seems  to  till  some  want  in  the 
system^  and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  best  substitute  for 
alcohol  und^r  alt  conditions.  A^  a  dietist  I  look  upon 
tea  as  a  valuable  product  inevt:ry  respect,  and  its  price  noW 
puts  it  within  reach  of  the  humblest.  The  rnorc  it  takes 
the  place  of  alcohol  the  better  for  our  race,  and  every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  populari:ie  it,  not  only  b^ 
itoaking  it  in  the  very  best  form,  but  by  offering  it  at 
such  a  price  as  to  supplant  alcohol  in  the  form  of  beer, 
wines  and  spirits. 

Another  important  beverage,  and  one  which  is  seldom 
well  made  in  England,  is  coffee,  and  coffee  has  most  of 
the  attributes  of  tea  ;  in  fact,  a  well-nude  cup  of  coffeci 
is  "a  dream."  Coffee  to  be  made  in  perfection  should 
be  infused  and  not  boiled,  and  should  be  entirely  free 
from  grounds.  There  are  many  ingenioui^  apparatus  for 
making  coffee,  but  the  best  of  all  is  one  where  the  coffee 
is  put  mto  1  percolator,  under  a  gauzc  receptacle,  and  the 
boiling  water  \%  passed  through  the  coffee  through  a 
funner     I  remember  this  apparatus  fifly  yeat-s  ago,  and 
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I  daresay  it  is  sold  somewhere  now.  The  aroma  of 
the  fluid  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  berries 
being  freshly  baked  and  thoroughly  ground.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  make  in  perfection  than  tea,  and  few  people 
will  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  what  I  have  recom- 
mended is  carried  out. 

One  may  also  mention,  as  we  are  dealing  with 
beverages  beneficial  to  he-alth,  that  cocoa,  though  not  so 
popular  as  tea  and  cofFee,  has  of  late  years  gained  con- 
siderably in  popularity,  and  as  it  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  oil,  it  has  a  certain  dietetic  value  ;  but 
on  account  of  flavour  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
the  appreciation  it  deserves.  Nor  does  it  agree  with 
every  one- 

For  those  who  can  afford  it,  there  is  no  question 
that  fluid  may  be  taken  in  a  pleasant,  harmless  way 
in  the  shape  of  soda  water  where  it  is  made  from 
sources  that  cannot  possibly  be  contaminated  ;  but 
there  are  certain  mineral  waters,  more  especially  those 
from  the  Taunus  mountains  in  Germany,  which  arc 
not  only  refreshing  and  harmless  beverages,  but 
have  distinct  advantages,  especially  for  the  gouty, 
rheumatic,  and  dyspeptic,  on  account  of  the  salts 
that  they  contain.  These  waters,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  of  them  sold,  are  mostly  bottled  in  the 
Taunus  mountains  in  Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Homburg.  All  these  waters  are  very  beneflcial,  for  they 
are  not  only  pleasant  to  the  Ustc,  but  arc  chained  with 
natural  carbonic  acid  gas  and  contain  useful  salts.  They 
are  bcneflcial  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  gouty  and  obese, 
but  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  such  as  the  gouty, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  take  fluid  freely.  Many  of  these 
waters  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  quite 
harmless  in  any  quantity. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  commanded  to  Homburg  to 
advise  a  patient  for  the  reduction  of  weight,  and, 
having  while  out  there  much  spare  time  on  my  hands,  I 
employed  it  in  going  about  the  Taunus  Mountains  to 
find  for  my  purposes  of  treatment  by  diet,  in  such  con- 
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editions  as  obesity  and  gout,  a  pleasant  and  suitable 
finineral  water.  There  were  many  springs  that  1  visited^ 
I  and  in  some  cases  the  waters  were  still;  of  these  I  did 
not  approve,  but  after  a  time  1  found  waters  that 
answered  my  purpose  admirably.  They  were  imported 
into  Kngland^  where  they  arc  now  very  largely  drunk. 
One  is,  I  believe,  in  great  demind/  It  is  absolutely 
pure,  iTid  contains  a  small  percentage  of  tho«e  alkaline 
salts  so  useful  in  the  case  of  the  gouty  and  the  obese, 
Ic  may  be  taken  to  any  extent ;  in  fact,  if  one  may  so 
express  it,  it  brings  Homburg  to  England  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  afford  the 
time  and  trouble  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Homhtirg 
in  person. 

While  on  the  matter  of  the  dietetic  ircatment  of 
obesity  it  is  dcsirablo  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  value 
of  Huid  in  dieting  for  this  condition.  There  is  so  much 
ignorance  on  the  point  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
correct  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Many  years  ago  a  very  celebrated  German  physician 
of  the  name  of  Schweninger  earned  considerable  repute 
in  treating  obesity,  and  his  success  was  great.  The 
principal  feature  of  his  system  was  a  fac-reducing  diet 
and  the  deprivation  of  all  fluid  at  meals,  and  as  far  as 
possible  at  other  times  as  well.  Many  of  those  who 
underwent  the  treatment  told  mc  that  this  deprivation 
of  fluid  was  the  most  painful  part  of  the  process.  Now 
I  must  say  that,  with  a  very  probably  far  greater  expe- 
rience in  treating  obesity,  not  only  personally  but  by 
correspondence  is  well,  1  have  found  this  cutiing  ofl^  of 
fluid  to  be  absolutely  wrongs  and  in  many  cases  harmfj) ; 
and  the  reduction  in  weight  is  far  too  slow.  1  am  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  the  patient  to  take  any  amount  of 
fluid,  but  of  course  it  has  to  be  fluid  free  from  sugar  and 
stcrch^  That  is,  it  must  be  cither  tea,  coffee,  or  watcr» 
or  unsweetened  aerated  water — Camhrunncn,  and  so 
Beer,    sweet    wines,    Icnionidc    and    such    liqukls, 
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containing,  as  they  do»  fl  lai^c  percentage  of  sugar,  an 
debarred.  As  so  many  thousands  of  people  attempt  to 
diet  themselves  for  the  reduction  of  weight  (a  very  unwise 
proceeding,  I  may  remark,  as  they  make  too  many 
blunders),  it  may  interest  them  to  know  that  they  need 
not  deny  themselves  fluid  in  the  least,  nor  need  they 
debar  themselves  from  food  to  any  extent,  assuming  that 
the  fluid  and  food  are  harmless  and  adapted  to  thdr 
physical  requirements  and  state  of  health  in  order  to 
maintain  these  as  they  should  be,  and  to  increase  enei^, 
strength  and  stamina,  while  the  reduction  in  weight  is 
being  made  at  a  reasonably  rapid  rate ;  that  would  mean 
at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  a  month.^ 
Had  I  been  a  German  physician,  knowing  as  I  do  so  well 
the  habits  of  the  Germans,  I  should  certainly  have  done 
as  Schweninger  did,  because  the  average  German  imbibes 
thin  beer  to  an  inordinate  extent,  and  therefore  in  Ms 
case  it  was  necessary,  if  anything  at  all  was  to  be  done  as 
regards  reducing  obesity,  to  cut  down  the  fluid  to  the 
smallest  extent  possible ;  though,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
over  and  over  again,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  reduce  weight 
at  any  age,  if  it  is  done  under  proper  medical  supervision. 
Hut  under  no  condition  is  it  advisable  that  a  person 
ig(H>r.uit  of  dietetics  should  attempt  to  do  it,  as  in  all 
cases  they  break  rules  and  starve  themselves,  and,  instead 
of  doing  good,  do  harm  ;  and  then  they  fall  back  on 
quack  medicines,  and  in  this  case  ruin  their  health. 

Of  late  years  the  effects  of  flushing  the  system  out 
with  water  with  a  view  to  removing  the  ill  effects  of 
luxurious  habits  has  become  almost  a  craze  among  certain 
classes,  and  visits  arc  paid  to  springs  abroad  for  this 
purpose,  where  an  enormous  amount  of  water  is  taken 
and  the  food  is  restricted.  It  is  true  that  the  same  cure 
can  be  had  at  home,  if  the  waters  of  the  medicinal  springs 
are  drunk  in  the  same  way  as  at  Homburg  and  Marien- 
bad.  Indeed,  it  would  be  far  better  to  drink  these 
waters   in  England  than  to  go  abroad,  where  the  food 

'See  "Dicteiic  Cure  of  Obewt/"  (*' Foods  for  the  Fat'*). 
(London ;  Chitto  &  Windua,  publiiheri<) 
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of  the  Englishmtn  is  noc  understood,  and  where,  after 
three  or  four  weeks  of  purging  ac  M;trtenbad,  the  patient 
comc&  home  washed  out  and  altogciher  out  of  condition. 
There  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  world  than  to  believe 
that  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  Homburg,  Carlsbad, 
Marienbadt  or  anv  other  hcxItSi  resort,  can  he  more  than 
ephemeral  in  its  c^ccl,  and  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
think  that  if  a  {micrit  i»  i*urdened  with  five  or  wx  stone 
of  superfluous  weight  it  can  be  materially  reduced  in  any 
three  or  four  weeks*  cure  \  in  fact,  none  of  thcu:  "  cure^  " 
itbroad  i»  of  any  use  so  far  i\s  the  reduction  of  weight  is 
concerned.  As  a  rulc»  those  who  go  to  these  health 
resorts  abroad  for  this  purpose,  if  they  do  lose  a  few 
pounds,  quickly  put  it  on  again  on  their  rcluro,  and  they 
go  on  increasing  in  weight  more  than  ever.  It  la  very 
oifRcult  to  gel  such  people  to  sec  that  continued  healthy 
life  depends  not  upon  restriction  for  three  weeks  from 
gorging  and  guzzling,  but  on  a  little  moderation  the 
whole  year  round,  ana  the  actual  restriction  need  be  but 
very  small  indeed. 

I  think  1  may  claim  to  know  something  of  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  luxurious  classes,  and  my  experience  \vk  th;^t 
those  who  livo  to  eat  or  drink  live  for  very  little  ctse^and 
that  they  will  admit  of  no  restrain:  upon  oppetitc  or 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  tahic-  But  the  curiour*  fact  is 
this,  thit  many  who  live  to  eat  are  very  hard  upon  those 
who  live  to  drink.  I  could  tell  talcs  on  this  subject,  but 
I  will  refrain.  However,  the  fact  remains,  and  in  the 
words  of  Hudibras,  many 

Compound  for  siai  tkc^  arc  inclined  to 
By  daranin^  iho4C  tbcy  hirt  no  miod  to. 

AIas!  human  nature  has  not  altered  in  three  hundred 
ycars^  nor  will  it  in  a  thousand  more.  Thousands  will 
probably  read  these  lines-  Some  will  promise  themselves 
to  prolic  by  the  advice  given,  and  then  break  the  promise  ; 
the  majority  will  throw  it  to  the  winds,  saying  :  "  Let  ua 
cat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die," 

The   wealthy,   luxurious,  indolent  class,   loaded  with 
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gout-potson,  choked  with  fat,  with  enlarged  livers,  with 
hearts  restricted  in  their  action,  and  encumbered  mth 
adipose  tissue,  with  dropsical  legs  and  breathlessness  on 
exertion,  prefer  to  try  to  obviate  the  evils  of  fforgtng  and 
guzzling  by  an  annual  visit  (if  they  can  aiFOTa  it)  to  that 
Mecca  of  the  gourmand,  Marienbad,  where  a  system  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  in  England,  of  early  hours  and 
copious  drinking  of  aperient  waters  and  restrictions  in 
food,  for  a  time  brings  relief;  but  how  transient,  and  at 
what  a  cost  !  A  few  years  of  the  enervating  effects  v£ 
the  Marietibad  waters  (purgative  waters),  mth  a  restricted 
dietary  and  excessive  exercise,  before  the  heart  is  toned 
to  bear  it,  will  end  in  a  dilated  heart  and  other  evils  that 
mean  the  shortening  of  life.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ra^ndly  curing 
the  gouty  diathesis  when  it  is  once  firmly  established, 
and  certain  it  is  that  no  amount  of  Marienbad  waters  or 
drugs  will  do  this.  To  sum  up,  I  may  say  from  long 
experience  in  treating  ailments  of  malnutrition  by  diet, 
that  abundant  harmless  fluid,  proper  food,  and  moderate 
exercise  mean  health,  comfort  and  long  li^ 

N.  E.  Yorke-Davies. 


^  Tumble  in  the  Abruzzi 

II— ISOLA  LIRI 

I  LEl^'T  Scanno  rather  abruptly;  the  diligence  drive  is 
longt  and  after  many  days'  rain  I  thought  it  well  to 
utilise  a  fine  morning.  There  was  frost  on  the 
ground,  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air  ;  blue  sky,  however, 
and  everywhere  colour  and  sparkle.  I  climbed  to  the 
perch  beside  the  driver,  and  was  reproved  by  a  very 
reverend  bishop  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle, 

'*  Ah,  Signora,"  he  shouted  through  the  window,  "  you 
are  not  wise.  Your  seat  is  incommodious,  and  before  atl 
hour  is  over  you  will  die  of  the  cold." 

I  laughed  at  him,  but  afterwards  repented,  for  he  was 
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an  affable  old  gentleman,  and  would  have  taught  mc  many 
things  had  conversation  been  easier.  I  learned  from  the 
postman  that  before  his  promotion  he  had  been  arch- 
prlcsl  ar  Soinno,  and  was  greatly  beloved,  This»  indeed, 
was  evident ;  a  crowd  came  to  see  him  off,  and  at  Villa 
Lago,  Anvcrsa,whcrevcrwc  halted,  young  and  old  flocked 
rcur>d  him  and  told  him  their  whole  histories  since  he  had 
left  them. 

My  destination  was  Sora,  but  the  bishop,  in  one  of  our 
through-the-window  conversations,  advised  mc  to  sojourn 
at  Isola  Liri  instead. 

''At  Sora,"  he  explained,  **  there  is  nothing,  nothing. 
But  at  Isola  there  are  several  factories/' 

I  was  dumbfounded,  but  a  peasant  who  had  joined  the 
party  in  the  interior  came  to  the  rescue,  saying  that  both 
at  Sora  and  at  Isola  there  was,  of  counscj  the  kndNCA[^te. 

*■  All  yes,  the  landscape,"  admitted  the  bishup,  indif- 
ferently. 

I  decided  for  Isola^  less  on  accounc  of  ihc  factories  than 
because  ihc  big  topogr^iphical  book  I  had  l)ccn  studying 
bad  fuund  very  much  niorc  to  say  of  It  than  of  Sora. 
Nor  did  experience  cau^e  repentance.  I  »[Knt  a  day  at 
Sora,  and  did  not  think  it  very  inCcxocing,  though  the 
situation  is  ccrtaitdy  nugoificcat. 

But  the  train  journey  from  Anvcrsa  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  single  day,  1  spent  a  night  at 
Avczzano.  Here  the  aspect  of  the  people  terrified  me, 
and  I  recalled  all  the  myths  I  had  beard  of  brigands  and 
murderers  in  the  Abruzzi-  The  railway  porter  looked 
villainous,  but  nothing  in  companion  with  the  ragged, 
blear-eyed,  unstiavcn  personage  who  conducted  the  hotel 
omnibus.  The  hotel  landlady  waft  an  appalling  old  hag, 
and  ihc  summoned  the  conductor's  twin  brotlicr  to  lead 
mc  to  my  apartment.  When  I  required  coffee  it  was 
brought  by  a  waiter  who  had  dearly  modelled  him&eJf 
upon  Caliban.  I  hasten  to  add  that  none  of  these 
shocking  specimens  of  humanity  did  mc  the  smallest 
damage;  but  were  I  inn-keeper  at  Avczzano  I  should 
certainly  import  aliens  for  my  staff.     I  did  not  see  much 
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of  Avezzano,  for  it  was  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  next 
morning  there  was  that  un-Italian  thing,  a  thick  fog. 

In  the  afternoon  I  arrived  at  Isola  Liri.  The  fog  had 
lifted,  hut  the  day  was  still  extraordinarily  hideous. 
There  was  no  colour  on  anything,  and  the  wind  blew  raw 
and  cold.  Nor  was  the  place  attractive  at  first  sight.  All 
the  roads  were  deep  in  mud  ;  the  inn  was  rough,  the  land- 
lord a  youth  dressed  as  a  bicycling  scorcher,  the  waiter  a 
dwarf.  Entry  was  through  the  tramria  (restaurant),  and 
here  sat  groups  of  noisy  persons  drinking  and  smoking. 
My  bedroom  was  the  usual  spacious  wilderness  with  inlinH 
tesimal  washing  basin  and  a  door  which  refused  to  shut. 
Being  All  Saints'  Day,  the  high-road  under  my  window 
was  crowded  with  walkers,  and  with  tall  overflowing  carts  of 
holiday-makers.  To  my  dismay,  I  perceived  that  at  least 
half  the  male  population  was  drunk.  Had  I  spent  only 
one  day  at  Isola,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  it  a 
horrid  place. 

Yet  I  stayed  a  week,  and  grew  exceedingly  fond  of  it- 
I  should  be  quite  pleased  to  go  back  there,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  likes  sketching 
and  does  not  mind  plain  fare.  First  impressions  are 
generally  mistaken,  at  least  when  they  are  unfavourable. 
If  favourable,  they  must  be  clung  to,  for  good  is  a  positive 
quality  and  bad  a  negative  ;  consequendy  a  good  im- 
pression at  its  lowest  is  something,  a  bad  impression  at  io 
worst  is  naught, 

Isola  Liri  consists  of  two  islands  in  the  river  Liris  ;  it 
is  blessed  with  at  least  two  immense  waterfalls,  and  the 
water-power  is  the  sufficient  cause  of  important  paper- 
milts.  It  is  a  busy  little  place^  and  the  inhabitants  arc 
industrious  and  thriving.  Probably  it  is  only  on  AU 
Saints'  Day  that  they  get  drunk. 

Mediaeval  palaces  and  fortresses  seem  incongruous  with 
paper-mills,  I  climbed  to  the  frowning  citadel^  but  was 
denied  admission.  '*  Oh  no  !  only  the  factory  folk  are 
allowed  within/'  said  the  seneschal,  who  put  his  head 
out  through  the  barred  door  of  the  keep. 

The   town    is  not    stately  like    Sulmona,    nor  black 
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ind  myiteriou«  like  Scanno.  The  strecrs  ^c  tortuous, 
without  rcmoriutblc  buildings,  hindftomc  founums  and 
market-places.  It  is  all  of  a  pleasant,  warm  brown, 
and  the  sunny  alleys  arc  thronged  with  brightfacedi 
briffht  -  clothed,  clean,  and  pleasant  people*  Every 
IsoTa  ccntaJina  has  an  excellent  eye  for  colour.  The 
squarc'foldcd  kerchief  which  she  wears  on  her  head  is 
of  dclicioua  hue — sofc  rose  or  faded  purple,  orange, 
flame-colour,  or  the  lender  blue  of  distant  sky-bathed 
mountains.  On  days  of  festa  the  white  chemj^ttea 
and  sleeves  come  out,  and  the  skirts  and  aprons  are 
gorgeous.  I  saw  an  old  dame — one  of  the  few  with  the 
floating  white  headgear  almost  discarded  in  this  part  of 
the  Abruzzi — in  a  skirt  of  mustard  colour  trimmed  with 
rows  of  black  velvet.  1  complimented  her  on  her  toilette, 
and  she  sighed  and  said  she  wsu  too  old  and  too  poor  to 
get  new  things,  and  these  she  had  worn  when  she  wat  a 
bride — long  ago — long  ago  I 

At  Isola  the  men  arc  quite  as  picturesque  as  the 
women.  Their  tight  breeches  and  open  jackets  ai^  blue, 
round  the  neck  is  slung  a  short  brown  cloak  lined  with 
ruhjr  or  emerald,  on  the  head  n  a  conical  felt  hat.  in  the 
hand  a  long  staff!  Both  se^e^  wear  curious  :z^cf^Ii  or 
Sandals,  loose  skin  wrajis  t>onnd  to  the  feet  and  legs  with 
leather  straps,  much  like  thofic  of  thtf  shepherds  on  the 
Roman  Campagna,  hut  turned  up  high  at  the  toe  like  an 
old  Dutch  skate. 

Straying  in  an  olivc-yard  one  evening,  I  met  a  dear 
little  Boy  Blue  and  Bo^Pccp  bringing  home  a  fiock  of 
black  sheep-  They  were  both  afcout  seven,  and  walked 
side  by  side  with  great  gi-avity  and  importance,  carrying 
long  crooks.  The  boy  was  all  in  blue,  with  the  ctoak,  the 
hat,  the  sandals  of  his  ciders.  The  girl  had  an  orange 
skirt  and  a  purple  bodice.  Her  head  was  tied  up  in 
white  exactly  like  Beatrice  Ccnci's,  and  indeed  her  childish, 
largc-eycd  face  had  the  pathetic  innocence  and  unspoken 
sorrow  of  that  famous  maid. 

Both  men  and  women  carry  huge  burdais  en  their 
heads,  but  not  the  copper  water-vases  of  Sulmona,  The 
water  travels   in    two*hftndIed  earthenware    vesseb    of 
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antique  form^  sometime  of  mere  tem-cotta  colour, 
more  often  bright  glazed  yellow  with  a  green  inscription. 
The  old  housemaid  at  the  inn  sold  me  hers.  The  motto 
and  the  date  seem  to  refer  to  some  event  in  her  history  ; 

"  Nonna^  perchk  piange  ? "  (Granny,  why  do  you 
weep  ? 

"  He  sete  d^amore^  i8g2  "  (I  thirst  for  love,  1 891). 
This  elderly  housemaid  was  an  incessant  amusement  to 
me.     She  was  a  great  talker^  unrestrained  by  my  tgnot^ 
ante  of  her  patois. 

''  Will  not  the  Signora  have  '  bush  *  for  her  breakfast 
to-day  ?  "  she  asked  solicitously. 
*- What  is 'bush'?" 

Peals  of  cracked  laughter.  **  Why»  to  be  sure,  iusA  ; 
what  is  so  excellent  for  breakfast^  so  tasty,  so  ex- 
pensive ! " 

**  Very  well,  bring  me  bush"  said  I,  remembering  that 
only  fools  forbid  experiment.  What  arrived  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  simply  butter. 

She  was  much  interested  in  my  tea-^making.  I  gave  her 
a  cup,  and  she  trotted  off  for  her  mistress,  the  **  scorcher's  " 
sister.  '*  The  Signora  offers  her  drink — shall  wc  taste  ?  " 
They  both  made  wry  faces^  though  the  young  lady  in 
her  politeness  declared  the  beverage  excellent.  The  old 
woman  shook  with  laughtCFj  her  arms  akimbo,  tears  of 
merriment  raining  from  her  bright,  sunken  eyes, 

"  And  that  is  what  they  drink  in  your  country  ?  Alas, 
poor  people !  But,  Signora,  surely  it  is  ^medicine  you 
have  given  me  1 " 

I  found  that  at  Isola  it  is  not  the  custom  to  eat  very 
much.  In  the  trattoria  I  was  generally  joined  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  little  girl,  two  young  men  probably 
employed  at  the  factories,  and  one  or  two  officers.  These 
people  seldom  ordered  more  than  one  dish  apiece^  wine, 
and  a  little  fruit.  I  always  watched  the  young  officers 
with  amazement,  thinking  of  our  subalterns  and  their 
costly  Mess,  Is  this  frugalilj  the  result  of  Protection, 
or  of  climate  ?  Are  beans  and  maccaroni  more  satisfying 
than  roast  beef,  or  only  less  palatable  ?  Appetite  is,  1 
fancy,  a  question  of  race,  and  so  is  the  great  ^ze  upon 
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which  Englishmen  pride  themselves.  Perhaps  ic  is  not 
much  good  after  all,  and  lx>th  in  food  and  raiment  it  is  upt 
to  run  to  expense- 

Isola  is  nor  like  Sulmona,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  higher  hills  end  at  Sora,  and,  truth  to  tell,  the  road 
from  Sora  to  IsoU  is  dull  as  dull  can  be.  Still  one  can 
wander  away  into  the  mountains  easily  enough.  One 
such  expedition  1  made,  to  the  neighbouring  Arpino, 
where  the  beautiful  pottery  is  made.  Here  the 
peasant  costume  is  more  often  worn  than  in  husy  Isola, 
If  one  stayed  long,  and  if  the  weather  were  both  fine 
and  settled  (as  I  never  saw  it),  1  expect  one  would 
diKOver  many  such  walks  through  the  wild  upland 
country*  wooded  and  fern-grown,  or  wind-iwcpt  and 
heather -strewn — always  sparsely  peopled.  I  was  content 
to  wander  about  the  nearer  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
town  and  its  environs,  finding  old  gardens,  ruins,  waste 
corners  to  sketch,  talking  with  the  peasants  and  the 
facrory  hands,  standing  on  the  town  bridge  and  wondering 
at  the  miniature  Niagara  of  the  waterfall. 

Once  1  took  a  chaise  and  drove  some  eight  miles  to  the 
Abbey  of  San  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  through  olives  and 
vines,  passing  smiling  rural  people,  brigand-like  shepherds 
mounted  on  little  donkeys,  prettily  painted  carts,  and  be- 
dizened horses.  The  abbey  is  Early  Gothic,  very  complete 
and  beautiful.  There  are  carved  cloisters  and  a  fine  old 
refectory,  now  misused  as  a  stable.  Service  was  beginning, 
and  a  handful  of  wontluppcrs  attended  it  I  came  out, 
however,  and  sat  contemplating  in  the  still  evening  air, 
listening  to  the  ctx^iiig  of  pigeons  and  the  flutter  of  wings 
among  the  cypresses  and  fountains  of  the  formal  garden* 

But  next  day  it  was  raining  again,  and  all  pcturcstjue* 
ness,  all  liveliness,  were  obliterated.  I  packed  my  things 
and  journeyed  to  Rome, 

Good-bye,  gentle  Isola  I  I  shall  always  remember  you 
with  affection.  It  is  in  these  cjuict,  out-of-the-way  corners 
that  one  learns  to  kmw  the  country,  more  eifectually  than 
in  hotels  and  museums,  and  amor^  the  chattering  tourists 
who  vulgarise  the  historic  towns. 

Helen  H.  Colvill, 


"The  Ittcunabuluf^s  'fate 


Master  % 

TACITUS  in  red  morocco, 
Sine  annOy  sine  loco^ 
Though  nor  place  nor  date  be  hinted^ 
Thou  wast  very  early  printed  ; 
Art  Italian,  if  I  err  not, 
Though  the  colophon  aver  not ; 
Printed  surely  long  ago, 
Ere  the  wandering  Angelo 
Found  the  Annals.     Say  what  lover 
Fondly  conned  thy  pages  over, 
Gave  thee  thy  resplendent  cover^ 
Tacitus,  in  red  morocco, 
Sine  anno^  sine  loco. 

Book  : 

Ay,  'twas  in  the  Middle  Ages 
When  I  fluttered  first  my  pages, 
Like  a  bird  without  a  rival, 
At  the  Humanist  revival, 
At  the  second  birth  of  letters  : 
We  old  volumes  had  no  betters, 
We,  the  first  fruits  of  the  press. 
Me  Melanchthon  did  possess. 
And  to  Heidelberg  he  took  me, 
Where  incurious  he  forsook  me; 
Yet  by  scholars  long  1  tarried, 
And  adown  the  Rhine  stream  carried 
On  a  trckschuyt  entered  Holland, 
Where,  amid  the  learned  Lowland, 
Later  did  that  prince  of  sages, 
Oudendorpius»  turn  my  pages. 
Dying,  to  his  heirs  he  left  me, 
Who  of  my  whole  skin  bereft  me, 
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Cast  me  as  R  brand  to  burning ; 
But  an  EigUshmm  of  learning, 
Merit  in  sad  plight  discerning, 
Brought  mc  safe  to  England  ovcr» 
Gave  me  my  resplendent  cover. 
Stamping  on  the  red  morocco. 

Master  : 

Book,  though  all  my  fcHows  perish* 
Thee  I  ever  mean  to  cherish  ; 
I  would  put  thee  in  a  college, 
'Mid  the  tomes  of  earlier  knowledge. 
Where  secure  thou  mightsc  have  lodgment. 
Undisturbed  till  Day  of  Judgment, 
Summo  ustukniui  fceo. 
Sine  iinno^  sine  Uco. 

C  W,  Brodribb, 


Hehtott  Flora  T>ay 

WEST  Couiury  folk  have  for  genemtions  puzzled 
their  heads  over  the  meaning  of  certain  quaint 
lines,  whose  origin  i^Cornish,  In  the  western 
extremity  of  **lhe  fir»t  and  last  county"  there  arc  two 
grcit  annual  festivals.  On  Whit  Monday  the  Methodists 
troop  in  battalions  to  Gwainap  Pit ;  on  May  8  all  roads 
lead  to  Hclston^  and  charabanc  after  charabanc  unloads 
its  freight  from  Falmouth,  Pcn/^aiicc^  the  lizard,  Redrutli^ 
Caniborne*  Truru,  and  scores  uf  places  aruunJ,  and  the 
people,  ia  holiday  mood,  enjoy  the  delights  of  Flora  l>ay. 
The  lino  referred  to  arc  as  follows : 

Robin  Hctod  and  Liitk  [olui 

Tiicy  both  are  gone  to  F*ir.  O, 
Aid  we  will  go  to  th«  Mcrrf  Qxttn  ipood 

To  •«  what  tbc/  «Jo  liicic,  O  ^ 
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And  for  to  chase,  O, 

To  cluie  the  bnrk  and  doe, 

Wjdi  Hal-in-to«, 

JoUx  nunblcp  O. 

And  we  were  up  ai  aooa 

Aft  anj  da^y  O; 
And  for  to  fetch  the  «ummcr  home^ 

Hie  lammer  and  the  Maj,  O, 
The  iummer  ii  >  come,  O, 
And  winter  it  a  go,  O. 

With  H>l-an-tow, 
Joll/  rnmhle,  O. 

Whereat  thoie  Spaniardi 

That  make  to  great  a  boait,  O, 
Thex  ihall  dt  the  gre^  goofte  fcadier. 

And  we  shtU  eat  the  rout,  O ; 
In  eTeryland,  O, 
The  land  that  ere  we  go- 
With  Hal-an-tow, 
Jollx  rumble,  O. 

Like  so  many  of  our  ancient  festivals,  Helston  Flon 
rests  on  tradition.  Whether  it  was  founded  to  celebrate  i 
victory  over  Saxons  who  had  landed  at  Porthsasnac,  as  an 
act  of  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  town  from  a 
fiery  dragon  believed  to  have  passed  over  it  at  a  remote 
period,  or  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora  on  the  return 
of  summer,  is  not  known,  but  stiJl  in  the  twentieth 
century  the  custom  is  observed  with  a  vigour  unsurpassed 
in  earlier  times.  In  Helston  everything  is  made  trim 
and  every  home  ready  "  'gainst  Flora  Day/'  Given  fine 
weather,  the  spectacle  is  extremely  animated.  It  has 
long  been  the  practice  for  a  party  of  youths  and  maidens 
to  proceed  into  the  country  soon  after  sunrise,  to  deck 
themselves  with  May  boughs.  On  their  return,  they  lead 
off  the  inaugural  dance  into  the  town,  followed  by 
young  men  crowned  with  flowers  in  the  form  of  wreaths^ 
and  vigorously  waving  green  branches  cut  from  the 
hedgerows.  Before  the  chief  residences  they  recite  this 
rhyme  : 

The  winter  is  gone,  O ! 

And  we  have  been  to  the  Merry  Green  Woodi 

To  fetch  summer  home,  O  1 
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In  response  to  the  leaders*  appeal  of  *'  Halloa,  boys  I 
halloa  !  "  comes  a  dctnonscradon  that  the  morning  air  has 
produced  no  harmful  effect  upon  the  lungs.  This,  how- 
cvcr»  U  but  a  preliminary  cci^mony^  which  is  left  preUy 
much  CO  the  humbler  inhabitants,  who,  though  unor- 
ganised, enact  it  with  zest. 

In  recent  years  less  imporuncc  has  been  attached  to 
the  early  rejoicings  than  to  the  Furry  Dance,  vrhtch  com- 
mences at  I  r.M.  Longbcforc  this  hour  Hehton  i^tnfiu 
with  its  floral  adornments  and  display  of  greenery  and 
bunting.  Crowds  of  plcaaurc-scekcrs,  attu-cd  in  their 
"Sunday  best/"  have  arrived  by  rail  itnd  \\\  conveyances  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  There  is  the  inevitable  wait,  during 
which  friendships  are  renewed^  courtesies  exchanged^  and 
the  weather  prospects  ditcussed.  All  ore  prepared  to 
infuse  the  heartiest  good  humour  Into  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

Ere  long  appears  the  observed  of  alt  observers.  It  is 
the  town  Beadle,  A  great  day  for  the  Beadle  is  this.  He 
may  be  insignificant  enough  durinfr  the  remaining  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  days  oi  the  year,  but  on  tnis,  the 
day  of  days  for  Helston,  no  one  would  dare  to  challenge 
his  importance.  Then  the  volunteer  band  presents  itself, 
and,  on  the  stroke  of  one,  some  thirty  gaily  dressed 
couples,  representing  the  4liu  of  Helston  district,  emerge 
from  the  ancient  Corn  Exchange.  I  f  is  Worship  the 
Mayor,  in  partnership  with  a  hdy  of  good  standing, 
usually  takes  the  lead,  to  the  quaint  Furry  tunc,  the 
musical  setting  of  our  prefatory  verses.  The  evolutions 
are  simple  enough,  reminding  one  of  some  figures  in 
the  lancers-  To  the  major  portion  of  the  tune  the 
partners  move  hand  in  hand  ;  to  the  minor  part  the 
leading  gentleman  introduces  himself  to  the  second 
lady,  the  first  lady  and  the  second  gentleman  similarly 
change  partners,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  Not 
content  with  traversing  the  streets,  the  dancers  past 
in  and  out  of  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor — "open 
house"  is  generally  d>3ervcd  on  this  occasion^ — through 
courts   and   over  gardens,    lo  the    manifest   ddight  of 
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the  occupiers.  Especially  3{nrited  is  the  dance  round 
the  old  Boivling  Green,  Here,  neatly  grouped,  the  party 
is  photographed ;  its  course  then  takes  it  to  Godolphin 
Hall,  where  an  hour  and  a  half's  revdry  is  finished  in 
good  country  style-  Then  Helston,  the  people  being 
lor  the  most  part  exhausted,  resumes  its  usual  sober 
appearance.  The  Dog  and  Poultry  Show,  the  Horse 
Show,  and  the  Bazaar  in  aid  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall — modern  innovations,  but  now 
deemed  inseparable  from  Flora  festivities — become  the 
centres  of  attraction.  Balls  at  the  hotels  in  the  evening 
were  at  one  time  common,  but  he  or  she  is  an  insatiable 
lover  of  Terpsichore  who  has  not  been  satisfied  by  the 
day's  activity. 

Mr.  P,  H.  Ditchficid,  in  his  volume  on  "Old  English 
Customs  Extant  at  the  Present  Time,"  differs  from  other 
Flora  Day  historians  in  that  he  records  an  additional  verse 
of  the  festival  song  with  a  mysterious  chorus : 

As  for  St-  George,  O, 

Sc.  George  he  was  a  knight,  O ; 
0£  all  the  kings  in  Christendom 
King  George  j»  the  right,  O- 
In  evrry^  Und,  O, 

The  land  that  ere  we  go 
With  Hil-an-tow, 
Jolly  rumble,  O, 

God  blcsi  Aunt  Mary  Moses, 

With  all  her  power  and  might,  O, 
And  flcnd  us  peace  in  Mcrr/  England 

Both  day  and  night,  O. 

He  also  mentions  an  additional  legend  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  observance,  which  connects  it 
with  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael^  the  patron  saint  of 
Helston.  The  story  goes  that  St-  Michael  once  en- 
countered the  devil  when  he  was  playing  with  a  block 
of  granite  known  as  Hell's  Stone^  because  jt  had 
originally  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  infernal 
regions.     The  devil  was  worsted  in  the  combat  and  took 
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flight,  dropping  the  $(oiic  into  (he  yard  of  the  Angel  Inn, 
where  it  remained  uotil  the  end  of  the  last  century  as 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  *'  This  stone  naturally 
gave  the  name  to  the  town," 

According  to  the  author  of  "  Hxcursium  from  I  IcUton 
to  Lizftrd,  Kynana,  Porthlcvcn,  Wheal  Vor,  etc,"  pub- 
lUhcd  by  W,  Pcnaluna  a»  ^  b^ck  as  1634^  the  festival 
vas  not  always  peculiar  to  Helston.  "  In  ancient  times," 
he  5ay»^  "  this  pagAu  festival,  which  is  dcnonnnated  the 
Furry  Day,  was  celebrated  at  Penzance  on  May  3,  ajid  at 
the  Lizard,  not  many  years  since,  on  the  firs:  of  the  same 
month,  and  also  in  the  pori^  of  Sithncy  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  Helston  that  the  custom  has  survived  the  revolution  of 
time/' 

A  writer  in  the  HiUt^n  Crammer  Sckcol  M*4giizine  has 
oflFercd  the  following  explanation  : 

It  bat  often  been  a  msitcr  of  tpeculitioo  ^moo^  Coraiih  aati* 
quarie»  wlut  wu  ihc  otipn  of  the  old  cuiiom  of  tinging  ibout  the 
aUc«ta  of  HcIkoq  oa  Flora  Da^  roorntn^^  anj  cipcctiU^  wkai  rocj-ntn^t 
waito  be  ani^ncd  to  ihciir^Tige  nimc  of  the  m\-xn-tow  given  to  the 
party  of  »ini;cr4.  Some  have  suicd  thit  it  vru  derived  from  rhc 
cvttiam  of  haling  ill  each  refriciory  Individuals  ai  refused  to  joia  In 
the  merriment  oi  xhc  foTival  10  the  river  Cobcr  fot  the  jmrnoic  oi 
"ducking  "  or  *'  towing  '*  <hcot  ihcrcin,  whEi:h  office  wn  «»l^nc>I  to 
the  Aforcuul  mmttreli.  Sontc  Karc  mnneded  it  with  the  dinetng, 
iod  inierpret  it  ai  a  corruption  of  hcct  and  toe,  lymboHciI  of  xht 
cvoltttioEU  of  ihoic  fantastic  metaberf. 

Those  versed  in  West  Country  folk-lore  tell  us  that  the 
word  "furry*'  is  derived  from  the  old  Cornish  word 
**  fer,"  meaning  a  fair,  and  thi*  seenis  to  account  for  the 
line  in  the  Furry  Sorg  : 

They  both  hive  goae  to  Fair,  01 

Helston  itself  is  a  town  with  a  history.  Centuries  ago 
it  boasted  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Bowling  Grccii-  Within  easy  walking  distance  smugglers 
plied  a  busy  trade  on  the  rugged  coast  of  Mount's  Bay, 
The  town  was  chosen  by  Edward  I.  as  one  of  the  coinage 
places  for  Cornwall,  and  it  used  to  send  two  M-P.s  to 
Wtrstminster.     Its  roll    of  freemen    contains    honoured 
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names,  and  it  has  other  connections  with  &mous  mem 
For  example,  the  late  Archbishop  Temple,  though  born  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  resided  for  a  time  at  Hdston,  and 
received  his  early  education  there.  MoreovcTp  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  William  Trdoar,  is  by 
descent  a  Hclstonian.  His  father  migrated  front  the 
borough  to  Ludgatc  Hill  to  establish  the  bu^ness  which 
still  thrives  under  the  management  of  his  son.  Sir  Wil- 
liam this  year  participated  in  He1ston*s  g^eties ;  indeed, 
he  undertook  to  lead  off  the  Furry  Dance  in  full  official 
raiment,  in  company  with  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  in 
partnership  with  a  Cornish  maiden.  It  is  true  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  vowed  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of  hia 
predecessor  when  in  France,  and  not  to  indulge  in  any 
excess  in  kissitig  damsels;  but  many  inclined  to  the  vicw^ 
and  told  him  so,  that  he  was  running  a  grave  risk  in  asso- 
ciating so  prominently  with  fair  Cornubians, 

Charles  H.  Dant. 


Chinese  'Beggars 


SOOCHOW  and  Hangchow  are  two  inland  cities, 
ancient  and  wealthy;  both  are  famous  literary 
centres  that  can  boast  of  a  line  of  illustrious 
officials  in  the  long  history  of  China.  And  where  there 
are  riches  there  is  also  poverty. 

I  was  struck  by  the  great  numbers  of  beggars  in  both 
these  cities.  They  were  more  numerous,  I  thought^ 
than  in  the  towns  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  more 
sunk  in  dire  misery  than  anywhere  else. 

In  China,  beggars  at  once  attract  a  stranger's  attention. 
Around  every  corner,  along  canals  and  creeb,  in  market- 
places, at  the  city  gates,  both  outside  and  inside,  and 
especially  in  the  Temple  yards,  there  are  beggars  here, 
beggars  there^  and  beggars  everywhere,  and  a  more 
pitiable  sight  one  cannot  meet.  Many  of  them  are 
crippled  or  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  all  are  dressed 
literally  in  rags. 


Chinese  Beggars 


I  made  a  trip  in  a  houseboat  to  Soochow,  uioving 
thiough  the  oiimcroub  c^iDals  ia  the  cit^,  and  stepping 
when  I  wished  to  tiikc  a  view.  I  leaded  by  jt  clean,  fresh- 
pointed,  large  Vamen^  spotlessly  white^  with  blue-blaclc 
tiles  on  the  roof,  and  placed  my  camera  againit  the 
wall  to  photograph  a  big  Pagoda  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  canal.  The  usual  Chinese  crowd  soon  came  round 
me,  aud  not  a  few  beggars.     I  asked  an  iotclligcDt  young 
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Chinaman*  through  my  interpreter,  who  lived  in  this 
fine,  big  mansion  so  unusually  well  kept  for  a  Chinese 
house  i  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  I  was  cold  : 
the  Beggar  Chief  of  SoocKow.  Thia  led  mc  to  make 
inc^uiry  about  the  i^ystem  of  begging  In  China,  which  is 
wonderfully  well  organised  under  a  ^hcme  that  works 
admirably,  and  if,  of  courie,  v'ery  ancient,  like  all  other 
imtitutions  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  chief  has 
a  fine  residence,  concubine)  by  the  half-dozen,  and  very 
fine  clothing,  and  he  is  tccn  in  the  best  of  iocictr — but 
only  where  he  is  not  know*n>  As  a  mark  of  hi;  djgni 
he  moves  about  n-ith  a  long  stick,  which  is  allowed  h 
cccii-^i  1 17— May  '07  3  K 
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hy  the  city  authorities.  He  also  has  the  power  o£  life 
and  death  over  his  beggarly  subjects,  and  pttnlshes  all 
oficnceB  committed  by  them.  -    ^ 

The  Beggar  Chief  ia  a  regular  attendant  at  the  marriage 
ceremonies  and  funeral  processions  of  private  ^milies 
in  order  to  get  his  pay  for  keeping  away  hu  hungry  crowd 
of  beggars,  who  otherwise  would  hinder  the  festival  or 
procession  in  a  disagreeable  noisy  way. 

I  was  told  that  the  Beggar  Chief  of  Soochow  has  an 
income  of  about  15,000  dollars  a  year.  The  billet  of  the 
one  in  Shanghai  city  is  worth  about  5000  dollars*  Most 
storekeepers  have  an  agreement  with  the  Beggar  Chief 
to  keep  his  "  stafiE "  away.  They  pay  about  one  dollar 
a  year  each,  and  in  return  for  this  trifling  amount  the 
chief  gives  a  printed  receipt  to  the  stordteeper^  which 
the  latter  pastes  on  his  door,  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
paid  his  tax  and  is  exempt  from  the  demands  of  beggars. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  beggan.  I  think  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  commence  with  the  Imperial  beggars, 
or  Lao  yen  ting  (the  words  mean  *'  old  man's  button  '^). 
They  have  probably  no  parallel  in  the  worlds  as  some  of 
them  are  descendants  01  the  ancient  Ming  dynasty,  or 
distantly  related  to  the  present  reigning  Imperial  House- 
They  arc  scattered  all  over  the  country,  are  said  to  number 
upwards  of  10,000^  and  are  specially  numerous  in  Peking. 

Imperial  beggars  arc  easily  recognised  because  they  are 
allowed  to  wear  garments  of  the  imperial  yellow,  of 
different  shades.  Characters  are  painted  in  black  on 
the  back  and  front  of  their  robes  to  denote  their  pro- 
fession. They  wear  either  a  straw  hat  or  a  velvet  cap 
ornamented  with  a  brass  button-  When  first  I  saw 
them,  I  took  them  to  be  old  degraded  officials,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  them  in  Soochow.  They  carry  a  wooden 
bell  in  their  hands  to  announce  their  arrival.  As  a  rule 
they  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  no  family  to 
support  them,  ana  they  are  all  allowed  to  beg  for  more 
money  than  the  ordinary  craft,  and  are  furnished  with 
a  licence  from  the  magistrate.  They  are,  of  course,  too 
aristocratic  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  ordinary  Beggar 
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Chief.  In  Nadcing  there  is  quite  a  select  company 
of  them,  the  order  having  been  imtitiited  as  far  back 
as  the  Ming  dynasty-  Hflng  Wu  .  the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  was  once  a  beggar  himself-  The  rise 
from  beggar  to  Emperor  probably  beats  the  record  of 
any  djTiastj'  in  Europe,  in  pious  remembrance  of  his 
former  profession,  HQnp  WO  instituted  this  order.  At 
present  they  live  in  certain  caves  or  recesses  that  are 
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made  in  the  city  wall.  The  largest  of  these  recesses  b 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide  ;  the  inmates  arc  very 
comfortably  lodged,  and  arc  decently  dressed,  but  ihey 
are  addicted  10  opjum-^moking-  Besides  seeking  alms, 
these  imperial  beggar*  go  about  the  country  and  obtain 
a  livelihood  by  iweariu^  fa!&c  oaths  in  Court,  Their 
oath^  are  considered  ja  binding  and  sacred,  so  tliey  arc 
often  much  sought  after  \  because  for  a  few  tatls  one 
can  get  such  a  l>eggar  lo  swear  an  oath  which' always 
decides  the  case-  The  magistrates  arc  liable  to  pay  the 
imperial  beggars  an  allowance  every  year,  bat  it  is  said 
they  often  forget  to  do  (o,  as  ttey  know  well  that  these 
beggars  arc  not  in__want.     I  obtained  a  native  drawing 
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of  two  of  these  Lao  yen  ting,  who,  I  was  told,  were 
descendants  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  They  form  an 
admirable  example  of  the  craft. 

Now  we  descend  in  the  scale  to  the  ordinary  beggars. 
These  are  divided  into  grades.  First  there  are  the  literary 
beggars,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  outcasts  from  the  middle 
or  even  from  the  upper  classes — those  who,  when  young, 
could  not  or  would  not  learn,  or  when  put  into  business 
were  not  sharp  enough,  or  such  as  had  no  taste.  After 
repeated  failures  they  are  driven  away  from  the  parental 
home  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  beggars,  as  they  possess  enough 
education  to  read  and  write.  They  are  always  provided 
with  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  they  go  from  shop  to  shop, 
undertake  jobs  of  writing,  and  draw  characters  for  sign- 
boards. They  have  no  comforts.  Their  chief  pleasure, 
as  a  Chinaman  said  of  them,  is  to  sit  down  and  eat  what 
they  can  afford,  rice,  dried  fish,  salt,  and  vegetables. 

Then  there  are  beggars  who  come  out  with  their  whole 
families,  and  kneel  dovra  in  busy  places-  They  have  a 
written  piece  of  paper  that  tells  their  misfortune.  Very 
often  they  have  been  robbed  (!)  on  their  way  while  they 
were  trying  to  find  a  relative — who  is  a  Mandarin  some- 
where. When  they  have  collected  sufficient  money  in 
a  town  or  village,  they  disappear  for  a  few  weeks- 
Then  there  are  desperate  beggars-  They  learn  the 
trade  before  they  are  allowed  to  join  the  gang-  If  they 
are  refused  alms  at  a  shop  they  do  some  mischief  by 
breaking  and  damaging  goods.  This  class  is  the  most 
feared,  as  they  are  the  lowest  and  roughest  lot  imagin- 
able. 

In  Shanghai  city  there  are  said  to  be  about  five  thousand 
all  classified  under  the  name  of  beggars,  who  have  five 
head  men  to  look  after  them.  One  is  the  chief,  and  the 
four  others  are  his  assistants.  Each  has  his  district. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  The  guild  have  their 
laws,  which  govern  the  whole  body.  Although  poor, 
they  profess  an  enviable  contentedness  in  which  no  nation 
in  Europe  equals  them.    They  "work'*  some  sixteen 
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hours    a  day,  and  enjoy  thcmsclvcfi    in   their   fashion. 
They  never  want  shelter-    The  numerous  temples  and 
paj^odas  hcwpitably  give  thera  space- 
Should  any  one  have  the  misfortune  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary,  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  have  his  name 
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regisUrrd  at  the  guild.  After  that  he  ia  put  to  beg 
in  a  certain  district,  and  he  i5  trained  to  act  in  his 
art  of  begging.  If  he  doc*  not  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down>  he  is  punished  by  corporal  discipline.  Every 
month  the  chief  collects  from  each  beggar  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  ca$h»  equal  to  from  twenty  to 

■  forty  cents,  accordinc  to  the  eircumstanees  of  the  man 

■  and  the  district  la  y/wsch  Kc  u  begging. 
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Round  about  the  LongwA  Pa^xk  there  were  sdwayi 
heaps  of  beggars,  and  for  years  one  might  daily  meet  a 
mysterious  beggar  dressed  in  rags  and  tatters  made  up 
of  difEerent  materials,  silk,  wool,  and  cottcoi,  all  of  dificr- 
ent  colours,  red,  blue,  white  and  yellow  predominatingt 
He  moved  about  slowly  with  a  big  aticx,  smiling  and 
grinning,  but  no  one  knew  whence  he  came,  and  he  never 
gave  an  answer  to  questions  To  me  he  appeared  dumb. 
He  did  not  belong  to  any  guild. 

Again»  the  chief  has  his  responsibilities  when  the  rainy 
weather  sets  in  or  the  cold  Winter  is  at  band.  He  has  to 
take  good  care  of  his  subjects,  and  must  distribute  rice 
or  money,  as  may  be  deemed  Uecessary. 

There  is  quite  a  colony  of  beggan  who  live  in  boats, 
and  pick  up  their  living  from  ue  innumerable  vessels, 
floating  houses,  and  rafts  oq  the  riven  and  canals. 
They  gave  me  the  impressiqn  of  having  the  hardest 
life  of  all,  and  were  often  nothing  but  elan  and  bone. 
I  introduce  to  my  readers  an  average  specimen  of  a  beggar 
who  confines  his  meiier  to  the  water. 

In  the  temples,  which  always  consist  of  a  complexity 
of  buildings  and  courtyards,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
beggars  and  loafers,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  I 
came  upon  the  only  centenarian  I  saw  in  China.  I  at 
once  took  the  opportunity  of  having  the  old  man  photo- 
graphed. His  sight  had  gone,  but  his  hearing"  had  been 
sharpened  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  When  hejkeard  the 
coins  and  felt  them  in  his  bony  hands,  he  was  greatly 
delighted,  and  greeted  me  with  "Chin-chin." 

Carl  Bqck. 
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*'TAe  fVelshman's  Cartdie^' 

HOW  familiar  In  the  Welshman  is  that  old  cilf- 
bcund  book»  called  **  Canwyll  yX^X^H''" 
which,  m  company  with  the  Bible,  a  hymn- 
book  and  a  few  odd  tracts  and  sermons,  may  so 
often  be  seen  on  the  wtndow-shelf  of  a  Cambrian  cottage. 
The  coUector  ii  fortunate  who  may  chance  io  discover 
the  extremely  Karce  English  traoslaiioo  of  this  volume, 
which  was  published  in  1771-*  In  these  days  when 
htcraturc  is  cheap,  the  cottager,  even  in  the  wildest 
mouniain  districts,  can  obtain  papers  and  magazines 
with  little  difficulty.  The  precocious  Government- 
school'taught  cMld  brin^  home  his  or  her  penny  roveU 
cttc.  Prosperous  sons  coining  money  in  tneir  London 
milk-shops,  send  their  parents  illustrated  papers;,  and  it 
is  only  tac  old  grandfather,  blinking  through  his  specta- 
cles, who  finds  time  to  read  Pritchard's  compositions, 
which  half  a  century  ago,  or  less,  were  conned  with  real 
devotion  by  old  and  youne  alike-  The  title  of  the  book* 
"  The   Welshman's   Candle,"    is  explained  by  a  short 

Erefatory  poem,  in  which  the  author  states  that  he  calls 
is  work  by  that  name  because  he  wishes  it  to  light  all 
the  blind  and  ignorant  of  Wales  straight  to  Ciod's  work 
and  true  knowledge.  The  complete  Welsh  editions 
(of  which  there  have  been  at  Icasr  fifteen)  contain  in  all 
one  hundred  and  seventy  songs  and  hymns,  the  oldest 
being  The  Christmas  Carols  written  about  the  year  1616. 
A  portion  of  the  work  appeared  in  1646,  but  the  whole 
collection  was  first  published  in  1672,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Rev,  Stephen  Hughes,  when  the  author  had  been 
dead  some  thiny  years. 

The  Rev,  Rees  Pritchard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  Car- 
marthenshire, was  bom  in  1579.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Ordained  a  priest 

1  Trixubtcd  by  the  tUr.  Williim  £taxii>  Vicir  ol  Llawluden, 
Pcmbrotobire, 
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in  1602,  he  graduated  in  1603,  and  was  made  Vicar  of 
Llandovery  tn  the  same  year  by  Anthony,  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids^  He  was  a  magistrate  of  Carmarthenshire, 
being  possessed  of  some  landed  property,  and  reckoned 
amongst  the  gentry  of  the  county-  In  1612  he  was 
appointed  Rector  of  Llanedi,  by  King  James  I,  ;  and 
further  preferment  followed^  for  in  1614  he  became  rector 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Brecon  ;  and  in  1626  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Davids.  He  was  also  appointed  chaplain 
to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  son  of  the  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  grand-nephew  and  ward  of  Sir  Robert 
Devereux  of  Llwynbrain,  one  of  Pritchard's  most  in- 
fluential and  important  parishioners.  Notwithstanding 
his  ecclesiastical  duties,  it  la  probable  that  the  Vicar  of 
Llandovery  found  in  peaceful  Carmarthenshire  ample 
leisure  for  reflection  and  the  composition  of  his  poems* 
The  latter,  according  to  some  authorities,  were  not 
originally  intended  by  the  author  for  publication,  but 
simply  to  be  repeated  and  sung  in  church,  and  on  other 
occasions,  by  the  country  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  In  one  of  his  preliminary  poems  he  explains 
that  1 

Because  thoy  took  in  eermonB  no  delight. 

But  idle  songs  with  cagcrnesi  recite, 

I,  for  their  good^  have  thus  employed  my  timCt 

And  put  the  doctrines  that  en«uc  in  rhyme. 

For  as  I  saw  famed  Salcsbury's^  labourM  style 
Ncgkcted  by  the  unlearned  of  our  isTe, 
I  therefore  use  a  metre  short  and  plain, 
Ea$y  to  read,  and  easy  to  retain* 

'  Again,  deploring  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  he  states 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Bible  might  be  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  five  shillings,  only  one  out  of  every  hundred 
persons  was  capable  of  reading  it.    According  to  the  Vicar^ 

^  In  1546  William  Salesbury  published  the  first  book  ever  printed 
in  the  Welsh  language,  a  small  calendar  containing  amongtt  other 
things  the  Lord^a  Prater  and  the  Ten  Commandmcnta.  He  wai  a 
iianshtoF  of  the  New  Tejtament  and  tht  author  of  wveral  other 
works  I 
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chc  people  of  LUndovcry  0n  these  days  a  wcll-ordcrcd 
3choIa»tic  town)  were  jd  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  greatly  in  need  of  correction  and  advice,  and  very 
bitterly  lie  bmcjits  ; 

Ah  qm!  LlandoTcr^,  ihou  art  wanting  Coaod, 
For  GoJ  ihy  tms  hith  m  tlic  t>jlAncc  wxt^hcd, 
lo  droit  ind  Jrc|[i  jiIodc  thou  dott  abound; 
Of  ihy  Crcitor  Henceforth  be  ifraid. 


In 


bv-  no  means  unusiul  for  a  cock* 


pa&t  tinier  Jt  wa» 
pit  to  adjoin  a  Wclsli  cliurchyard^  whicK  was  generally 
the  gat  lie  ring -place  of  the  idlcn  of  the  town  or  village, 
who  concrcgalcd  there  for  ball-playing  and  sports, 
the  revellers  even  dancing  on  the  sacred  green.  Such 
amusements  received  encouragement  from  a  command 
issued  by  James  I»  in  1617,  which  enjoined  on  the  people 
to  indulge  in  their  games  on  the  Sabbath  after  divine 
service-  The  result  of  this  edict  was  that  the  country 
folk  were  very  soon  frolicking  in  the  churchyards  not 
only  afur  but  during  church  hours.  In  this  manner 
the  goilly  few  of  Uandovery  were  wont  to  be  greatly 
distracted  from  listening  to  the  wordi  of  their  eloquent 
V!car  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  merrymakers 
without  the  walls.  It  was  in  order  to  remedy  thi*  evil, 
it  is  said,  that  Pritchard  commenced  the  composition  of 
his  famous  songs,  in  many  of  which  he  exhorted  hi»  flock 
to  hear  and  read  the  Word  of  God,  reminding  them 
that  : 

An  old  wife*!  di4t«£F  may  knocL  heroci  down, 

A  iiQgle  hjiir  may  saffocjtc  a  swtin, 

A  cTOoicd  pin  may  chote  the  itoDieit  down : 

AIm  !  haw  caiUy  oijix  min  be  ililn. 

He  advised  the  tinner  to  repent,  to  thun  evil  company, 
and  to  pray  on  all  occasions^  He  composed  a  song  for 
the  loldier,  the  traveller,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  master  of  a  family.  Soon  the  idlers  without,  hearing 
these  songs  chanted  so  vigorously  within,  were  drawn 
(first,  no  doubt  by  curiosity)  to  leave  the  cock-pit  and 
bow]ing<*green,  and  ftnally  to  join  heartily  in  the  service 
where  their^Vicar*s  own*  compositions  formed  such  a  new 
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and  attractive  featurct  even  though  their  Sabbath  wi 
severely  attacked  : 

A  dif  foi  dimk,  for  boifliag  pla^. 

For  gluttony  and  dancing  gaj^ 

For  loitering  upon  the  g'^"  \ 

The  Cymry  tlini  their  Sibbith  pasi. 


When  he  censured,  he  took  care  that  he  should  not  fc 
misunderstood,  and  his  great  endeavour  seems  to  \a\ 
^  '  been  to  force  his  flock  to  mend  their  lives  by  keeping  th 

fear  of  sudden  death  constantly  in  their  minds. 

Severely  criticising  lovers  of  luxury^  he  reminds  thei 
:  ^  that  : 

When  DiTct  in  hti  silkt  *  figure  midet 
And  cockered  up  himielf  with  cotxtf  fare* 
Death  came  and  «lew  him  for  hii  pioud  parade. 
Fopplinga  and  Epicurei  of  death  beware  I 

I   ;  In  Pritchard*s  day  Popish  customs  were  by  no  meai 

eradicated  from  Wales,  and  we  Bnd  that  he  ha&  son 
words  to  say  against  the  practise  of  praying  to  the  saints 

The  Virgin  talki  no  English,  I  mppoie. 
Neither  docs  Martha  Irish  undentand  ; 
No  WcUh,  as  I  preiume,  St,  Clement  knowi. 
How  can  they  then  our  mediators  atand  I 

There  nc*er  wai  Patriarch  oi  Apostle  yet — 
There  nc*er  was  Prophet,  as  Pve  ever  heard, 
(For  who  could  such  a  circumstance  foiget  I) 
That  e'er  to  any  Saint  his  suit  preferred. 

In  1623,  the  return  from  Spain  of  the  Prince  c 
Wales  (who,  in  company  with  BucHnghanif  had  journcTO 
thither  to  see  the  Infanta)  was  an  occasion  which  Vica 
Pritchard  commemorated  by  an  interesting  poem^ 
abounding  in  sentiments  of  ardent  loyalty ;  for  he  wa 
a  very  staunch  upholder  of  the  Royal  family.  England^ 
joy  over  the  safe  return  of  the  Prince,  who,  the  countr 
had  feared,  might  be  detained  by  the  hated  Spaniards 

^  This  poem,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection,  is  no 
included  in  the  English  tianilation.  The  writer  qootat  frooi  tli 
original  Welih. 
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Is  here  vcrjr  graphically  described.  After  c^illtng  on  a 
VA«t  number  of  mythical  characters  to  take  part  in  the 
genera!  rejoicings,  he  relates  how  on  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  ihc  beloved  Prince,  guarded  bj-  God's  angel, 
came  back  to  London  from  Spain,  which  country  had 
kepi  him  m^ny  dayi.  He  describes  the  King  and  his 
Counsellors,  the  Archbishop*  and  Prelates,  S^'^^S  '^  their 
robes  to  meet  Prince  Charles.  The  great  Lord  Keeper 
there  surrounded  by  "  handsome  EngUthraen  " ;  and 
ytA  Pembrote,  whom  he  describe*  a*  "  the  prop  of  the 
kingdom,  the  most  loved  one  of  Wales,"  with  the  gallant^ 
of  the  King's  hou^e,  was  there  aUo.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  his  company  in  scarlet  and  rliains  went  to 
meet  the  Prince  of  Wale*.  He  *ays  that  all  the  greatest 
merchjtnts  on  this  occasion  gave  their  he^t  wine  to  their 
friends  to  drink  the  Princc*s  health-  He  speaks  of  the 
apeeches  and  verses  made  by  the  great  scbolan  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  bonfires  which  were  kindled  in  all 
prts  of  the  country*  and  he  prays  that  "God  will 
preserve  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  Papistry,  and  from  aU 
who  have  any  evil  or  spiteful  intention*  towards  him," 

In  another  long  poem  the  vicar  calls  on  his  flock  and 
the  Welsh  nation  generally  to  repent  and  take  warning 
by  the  Knglish,  who,  he  considered,  were  being  chastised 
for  their  sins  by  the  plague  in  London,  This  was  probably 
in  the  year  1625,  wnen  about  35,000  persons  perished  ; 
Pritchard  was  not  living  at  the  date  of  the  Great  Plague 
in  1665.  Very  realistic  arc  his  descriptions  of  the  effects 
of  this  much  dreaded  scourge,  and  he  declares  that  when 
once  it  descends  upon  a  town,  "  brotherly  love  becomes 
extina,  the  mother  does  not  come  to  aiti  her  daughter, 
nor  the  wife  her  husband,  nor  the  sister  her  brother, 
nor  the'father  his  child,  and  *  the  wife  may  slay  her 
husband  by  a  sigh-'  "  Describing  the  deserted  condition 
of  London,  he  states  that : 

Her  vrarchcuKs,  tho'  richly  tTo^*d, 
Where  dowd^  uiirtiunbcfcU  l^tctjr  floci<J, 
Sell  EMC  cnooght  thoir  trade'*  so  ile^'l, 
To  give  their  famished  thopmcn  bread. 
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Of  lord*  and  hni^hu  ihc  Uic  rccrcJt, 
Now  miokibiieil  rcmiLDi, 
Ot  chc  the  f^{t"C  aiooc  ilwfc  reignt* 
All  who  w<rc  vroot  lo  ply  the  oar 
Upon  ihc  TKumcft,  or  diiidgc  «>korc, 
LiM>,  poiicra,  tmvfngert  compliia, 
Tii«T  cia*t  tbcif  brad  by  libour  gain. 

The  year  1629,  when  ihc  com  was  unwfaolcsoroc 
owing  CO  J  wcc  Krasun,  JtUo  provided  a  theme  for  tnc 
Vicar's  pen.  Pntchard  mctcd  out  advice  suitable  for 
ill  occasions  and  every  class  of  person.  Far  from  sharing 
in  ihc  superstitions  of  his  day,  he  strenuously  opposed 
the  Jtvyntcyr  or  wizards  of  Wales,  and  the  various  charnu 
which  it  was  the  habit  of  the  country-folk  to  cmploj' 
for  many  yean  after  he  had  been  laid  to  rest-  He 
implores  the  sick  to  send  for  tlic  clergyman,  and  the 
doctor,  who«e  simple  pUots,  aided  by  prayer,  may  heal 
them;  ;ind  he  emphatically  declares  chat  the  wizard  it 
merely  the  apostle  of  the  devil  and  that  to  seek  help 
from  such  a  person  is  simply  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Satan  : 

AU  divination  11  a  mere  deceit—^ 
A  tnirc  ibc  Devil  did  hitatcU  ardtin 
E*cK  innocent  and  *imp1c  >cul  to  cheat, 
Whilit  he  pretends  to  chsrci  «vrsj  hii  ptia. 

To  the  swain  who  went  courting,  Pritchird  addressed 
a  lengthy  sermon.  He  warned  young  Taffy  against  a 
slattern  ; 

Clem,  nejt  and  lovely  let  her  be, 
From  awkwudnc»  md  flutter/  ira. 

In  another  poem  he  observes  that : 

A  virtuosi,  cfacerlul  sod  obliging  wrife 

Ib  better  Ur  tliflo  aU  the  pomp  oi  life, 

Beilcr  ihin  hoai^t,  icnrfnenu  md  Isni^, 

Hun  pcjrU  ind  prccioui  itcnct,  ind  ip>1deii  isods. 

Perhaps  Pritchard  wrote  thc*c  last  lines  from  personal 
experience,  for  he  was  a  married  man.  He  had  one 
•on,   aamed  Samucl»  for  whom   he   compoied    several 
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little  poems  and   «ong$,   of  which  the   following  versee 
arc  2.  quaint  example  : 

I  Foi  Hca»tn>  »*kc,  mj-  Sammy  dear, 

Xtx  mind  till  dc^iK  my  prr4:<pi9  bear  ; 

ChriH  00  ihy  bcndeJ  Vntt\  adore 
Wben  \t\  my  sight  tlioa  srt  no  more. 

[  Stin  ckirping  like  tW  cridrcC  kc«pr 

Nor  fnr  thy  mofhrr  fondly  wrep^ 
For  God  iDroJid  will  unto  ihce 
A  Father  uid  a  motlicf  b«. 

Samuel  Pritchard*s  life  ended  in  a  tragic  m^inncr. 
Having  formed  an  unfortunate  attachmcnc  for  ihe 
daughter  of  an  important  and  M^calthy  family,  he  became 
an  object  of  hatred  lo  the  lady^s  brothers,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  clandestine  tncctiag  with  the  object  of  his 
aflFcctionfi»  he  waj  craclly  drowned  in  the  river  Tcify 
by  these  Lloyds  of  M^tr^yfeliiu  who  finally  started 
Pritchard*s  horse  homcwaras  with  the  lifeless  body  of 
iu  master  bound  firnily  lo  its  back.  According  to  the 
popular  legend,  a  bitter  curse  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Vicar  Pritcnard  on  discovering  the  nature  of  the  burden 
which  was  thus  brought  back  to  Llandovery.  Tradition 
has  handed  it  down  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  cunt  of  God  oQ  Matsyfelii  fall. 
On  root  M  CTcry  brancb^  on  stouc  of  every  waU, 
B«cattic  the  flower  of  fait  LlaodoTtrj  town 
Wai  headlong  cait  in  Teify't  flood  to  drown* 

Tl«  family  of  Lloyd  of  Macsyfelin  (once  owners  of 
an  imposing  house  near  Lampeter)  is  now  extinct,  and 
their  downfall  and  disappearance  have  been  by  the 
superstitious  duly  accredited  to  this  famous  cunc. 

TJiat  he  had  seen  his  only  son,  the  pride  of  Llandovery^ 
so  tragically  cut  oi!  in  his  early  manhood,  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  numerous  compositions  in  which  Prit- 
chard  refers  to  sudden  death  ana  the  shortness  of  human 
life.  Amongst  such  poems  one  in  particular,  entitled 
56^*  is  the  Life  of  Many  has  been  so  picturesquely  ren- 
dered in  English  by  the  eighteenth*century  translator, 
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that  I  venture  to  give  It  in  full  before  doung  the  Vicir^ 
book  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  author  : 

Mao'i  life  like  1117  wetTcr'i  thntde  flies. 
Or  like  a  tender  flowret  droopi  ind  diet. 
Or  like  a  race  it  cnd<  without  deU^, 
Or  like  1  vapoui  Tinithet  awaj. 
Or  like  a  pott-boj  gaiUc^  Tcty  f aet. 
Or  like  the  ihadow  oC  a  cloud  *tii  paat. 
Strong  1)  onr  foe,  but  vtij  wctk  the  Itiit, 
Onr  <Uath  \%  ccrtaiOf  and  cmr  time  ia  ahort. 
But  a>  the  hour  of  deathU  a  secret  atiU, 
Let  u>  be  readj,  come  he  when  he  wUL 

Reea  Pritchard  died  in  the  year  1644,  and  accordis 
to  some  authorities  he  was  buried  at  Llandovery ;  bi 
no  stone  records  the  name^  of  which  his  quaint  songs  an 
hymns  alone  remain  a  monument. 

EvcLTN  Lewis. 


Correspondence 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Scottish  Churches 

MR,  URBAN, — In  a  former  paper  ^  I  discussed  tl 
position  of  the  three  principal  Churches  i 
Scotland.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
possible  union.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  i 
two  heads :  (i)  The  Union  of  the  two  Presbytcria 
Churches ;  (2)  the  Union  of  a  United  Presbyterian  Churc 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,      p  '    ■"■'*    *• 

In  regard  to  the  former,  the  matter  has  been  simpl 
fled  by  an  article  in  the  March  number  of  Blackurood 
Magazine^  which  appeared  simultaneously  with  m 
former  paper.  It  is  sagacious  and  lucid  ;  and  comin 
from  Mr  Hector  Macpherson,  who  is  at  once  a  politic 
force  and  a  literaiy  power,  a  dissenter  "  by  birth,  tempera 
ment  and  conviction,"  and  one  who  has  **  no  cffusi^ 
friendliness  tt)wards  Establishments,"  it  is  indeed 
^  Thk  Giktuiuh'i  MAcAZiNt,  March  1907. 
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Dotcwurthy  pronouncement.  Id  fact,  it  is  very  much 
my  uwD  ca5c  ;  and  it  comc$  from  the  Church  with  wiiich 
I  am  not  associated. 

In  former  davs*  the  hardest  atone  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Established  Church  could  throw  was  that  labelled 
"Heresy,"  It  wa*  the  Church  of  Caird  and  TuUoch» 
Madcod  and  Lee,  That  was  enough.  It  must  go. 
But  in  time  the  Free  Church  became  the  Church  of 
Robertson  Smith,  of  Professors  Bruce  and  Dods.  The 
7u  qitfHfus  answer  w.is  too  apparent  and  inevitable. 

Then  in  both  Churches  the  Broad  Church  party 
became  more  and  more  idcntiiicd  with  the  cause  of  the 
social  miesion  of  Christianity.  And  thus  it  became  the 
means  of  doioe  away  with  much  of  the  nonsense  that 
had  been  tailed  about  the  "  Headship  of  Chriit-"  That 
phrase  came  to  mean  more  th;)n  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
Irom  the  State.  It  came  to  mean  the  use  of  Christianity 
as  a  great  instrument  of  social  ref^eneration. 

Mr.  Macphcrson  specifies  the  decline  of  philofophic 
Radiraliim  as  the  most  potent  cxtcmai  cause  nf  the  wane 
of  the  Disestablishment  crusade.  It  was  the  latest  and 
most  excellent  thing  in  Liberalism  and  "  agin  "  the 
Church.  Since  then  Liberalism  has  become  more  and 
more  identified  with  Socialism,  and  been  perforce  bound 
to  make  liulc  of  the  old  theory  that  the  State  had  no 
connection  with  religion. 

tit  is  true,  also,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  recog* 
nises  that  there  is  no  prinapU  of  Establishment  in  the 
sense  in  which  its  opponents  interpreted  it.  There  is 
a  principle  of  national  religion.  On  this  point  Mr, 
Macpherson  quotes  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  living  son 
of  the  Church  of  ScotUna,  Professor  Flint,  as  if  it  were 
some  new  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Church.     But, 

■  in  reality,  it  was  what  men  like  Principal  Tulloch  always 
f     held.     Ais  speech,  as  far  back  as  1868,  in  the  General 

AsscmbI/  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Churchy 

■  has  only  to  be  recalled  to  see  this.     Mr.  Macphenoi^ 

■  then  goes  on  to  render  valuable  service  by  pointing  out 
I     the  manner  in  which  the  various  secessions  and  the  Dis* 
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ruption  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  justifications  of 
what  he  calls  Professor  Flint's  view.  He  shows  that 
what  has  been  called  and  used  as  a  battle-cry,  "  Spiritual 
Independence,"  and  not  Establishment,  is  really  the  key 
to  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  Scotland. 

It  was  imagined  by  some  that  the  Established  Church 
secured  this  when  uie  State  abolished  Fatronage^  but 
it  was  still  felt  by  the  Dissenters  that  Spiritual  Independ- 
ence was  not  secured  so  long  as  the  creed  of  the  Church 
rested  on  a  parliamentary  basis.  The  wisest  men  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  also  recognised  this.  The 
question  now  was  ;  How  were  they  to  satisfy  their 
opponents  by  getting  Spiritual  Independence  in  the 
matter  of  Creed  f  As  there  were  so  many  hostile  forces 
at  work,  it  seemed  the  safest  course  to  "  let  sleeping  dogs 
lie-"  T.  r 

But  the  opportunity  came,  and  from  the  most  tin- 
expected  quarter.  It  was  afforded  by  the  United  Free 
Church  itself — from  which  its  demand  at  another  time 
would  have  encountered  hostility-  The  United  Free 
Church,  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lordsj  found  its 
very  existence  threatened  through  loss  of  its  own  endow- 
ments and  property.  It  had  to  appeal  to  Csesar,  the 
Cssar  of  whom  it  professed  independence.  In  that 
appeal  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  its  opportunity. 
It  came  to  Parliament  a  fellow-suppliant  with  the  United 
Free  Church  and,  unopposed,  secured  the  freedom  desired. 

Verily,  the  irony  of  events  is  extraordinary-  //  the 
element  of  *'  dishing  the  Establishment "  did  enter  into 
the  question  of  union,  the  Nemesis  that  followed  was 
striking.  It  resulted  in  the  shaking  off  of  the  last  fetter 
from  the  feet  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  other  words, 
as  Mr.  Macpherson  puts  it,  *'  the  Church  of  Scotland 
of  to-day  has  realised  the  ideal  of  Knox,  Henderson,  the 
Erskines  (the  founders  of  the  Secession),  and  Chalmers 
(the  founder  of  the  Free  Church),  that  of  a  Church  which, 
while  by  its  connection  with  the  State  it  embodies  the  idea 
of  national  religion,  is  at  the  same  time  free  to  organise 
itself  theologically  and  ecclesiastically  in  obedience  to 
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what  it  believes  to  be  the  will  of  its  Divine  Head.  At 
list  in  Scothrd,  after  centuries  of  turmoil,  the  Headship 
of  Chri«i  has  become  a  reality,  the  conflicting  principles 
of  our  ecclciiastical  life,  Church  Establishment  and 
Spiritual  Independence,  have  at  la^t  been  brought  to 
reconciliation. 

The  Free  Church  went  out  declaring  itself  to  be  the 
Free  Church  of  5cotlind — in  some  rcspccrs  a  most  noble 
movement — went  out  sailing  on  the  wave  of  tlic  pcopIe*8 
homage,  admiration,  love  and  lo)'alty — flying  tnc  Flag 
of  National  Religion.  All  honour  to  it  in  so  far  as  it 
deserved  honour.  But  uU  honour  alsf>  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  so  far  as  \t  dc&erved  honour.  It  was  rent 
and  torn.  It  was  despoiled  of  its  vciy  life's  blood,  its 
dearest  possession,  the  people.  But,  bleeding  and  broken 
and  maimed,  it  lived  on,  and  who  knows  what  it  cost 
some  of  it*  sons  then  to  try  to  live  ?  H  the  son*  of  the 
Disruption  were  heroes,  as  they  were,  none  the  less  were 
many  of  those  who  remained  in  dc*cr%ing  of  the  proud 
name.  They  had  trials  of  cruel  mockingsandscourgings. 
They  were  stoned  with  evil  names.  They  were  as  shep- 
herds calling  over  the  wild  wastes  for  their  scattered 
flocks,  and  there  seemed  Uttlc  likelihood  that  there 
\vouId  be  jny  returning. 

But  they  were  not  too  much  dismayed  or  cast  down. 
In  time  the  sorely  stricken  Church  look  some  little  heart 
of  grace,  It  pulled  its  wounded  members  together. 
It  began  to  gather  those  who  were  scattered,  to  furnish 
that  which  was  bare,  to  supply  that  which  was  lacking. 
Chiefly  through  evil  report^  it  held  on  it*  way.  It  never 
shut  its  doors.  It  placed  the  kindly  light  in  it*  window*. 
It  tried  every  mean*  within  its  power  to  be  still  a  helpful, 
living  influence  for  good  among  the  people,  to  verve 
whom  was  the  very  reason  of  its  continued  being,  and 
many  of  whom  for  Inng  would  have  none  of  it.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  waited  and  prayed  and  worked, 
and  gave  the  live*  of  her  leaders  to  work  out  her  own 
redemption  and  the  redemption  of  the  people.  And  she 
has  had  her  reward.     She  nas  becomCtnot  only  in  name 

cc<i»— 1117— May  *o7  at 
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but  in  reality,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — the  freest 
Church,  1  believe,  in  Christendom. 

What  then  f 

In  1885,  Principal  Tulloch,  addressing  the  General 
Assembly,  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved,  urged  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  conciliation  :  "  I  would  shut 
no  door  to  Presbyterian  Union,  Nay,  I  would  open  it  as 
wide  as  possible,"  To-day  the  door  is  open — so  wide 
that  men  like  the  writer  of  the  article  in  SlacktoooJ^s 
Magazine  see  no  bar  or  hindrance  to  entrance,  Mr. 
Macpherson  asks,  "  Suppose  the  Church,  as  the  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland  now  is,  free  from  the  taint  of  Eras- 
tianism — what  possible  objections  can  be  taken  by  the 
non-established  Churches  to  this  form  of  a  national 
recognition  of  religion  i  " 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  that  question  by  all 
whose  eyes  are  not  bound  by  prejudice,  whose  tongues 
are  not  dumb  through  bitterness  or  indifference.  It  is 
"  None-"  It  is  that  of  the  writer  of  the  article  already 
quoted  :  *'  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  the  outcome 
of  recent  legislation,  there  is  now  as  great  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  freedom  as  in  non-established  Churches." 

The  moral  is  inevitable,  "  It  behoves  all  earnest 
Scotsmen  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  to  put  behind 
them  purely  theoretic  quibbles  about  Church  and  State, 
and  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  such  a  union  of 
Presbyterians  as  shall  enable  the  Church  to  go  forward 
to  the  great  conflict  with  evil  under  the  banner  of 
union." 

But  is  that  union  to  be  confined  to  Presbyterians  ? 
I  think  not-  I  earnestly  hope  not.  It  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  Scotland  if  it  were  to  be  divided  into  two  camps, 
more  or  less  antagonistic,  of  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians, the  one  comprising  the  people  and  the  lower 
fringe  of  middle  classes,  the  other  comprising  the  upper 
social  classes,  the  better  educated  and  the  more  culti- 
vated. The  division  would  distinguish  the  parochial  and 
the  cosmopolitan,  the  narrow  and  the  broad,  the  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  the  cultivated — it  might  become 
a  demarcation  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  m^^cs 
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■ind  the  cU^ace.  That  would  be  a  mcUnchoty  spectacle, 
a  mi»erablc  Mate  of  mattcn  fraught  with  evil  for  the 
present  and  full  of  illtsmcn  for  the  future;  bad  for  both, 
no  lc?s  batl  for  the  Church  of  the  refined  and  rich  thaa 
for  the  Church  of  the  people-  But  why  should  not  our 
brethren  of  the  Scottish  Epifcopil  Church  and  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Scotland  unite  with  us  and  wc  with 
them  \  I  really  do  not  cliink  there  would  be  much  dlfH- 
cultj'  from  our  side.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  response 
from  the  side  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ?  I  venture  to 
think  there  will  be,  in  proportion  as  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland  losei  ^me  of  iti  characterieticfi  3«  the  Church 
of  a  tect  and  i)  identified  more  and  more  with  the  old 
historical  Catholic  sympathies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
The  principle  ot  National  Religion  it  recodified  by  both  ; 
and  It  tft  surely  of  the  genius  of  a  national  church  to 
have  a  platform  brnad  enough  lo  hold  men  of  various 
shade*  of  belief,  of  worship  ana  of  church  polity- 

1  would  asic  the  aid  of  the  best  men  in  the  Angliean 
Church  in  this,  for  England  owes  something  to 
Scotland  in  this  respect-  English  thought  has  un- 
wittingly exercised  a  baneful  influence  ^n  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  was  owing  to  the  attempt  of  an  English 
primate  (Archbishop  Laud)  to  force  upon  the  Scottish 
people  a  ritual  that  would  not  have  been  endured  in 
England  itself  that  the  Scottish  people  have  in  the  past 
10  completely  broken  with  liturgical  worship-  Not  only 
so,  but  it  was  owing  to  another  English  interference 
that  this  antagonism  became  deep-rooted  and  intensified, 
that  of  the  English  Independents.  In  the  endeavour 
to  conciliate  them,  a  partially  liturgical  worship,  kneeling 
at  prayer,  and  the  response  of  the  audible  "  Amen,*'  which 
were  common  in  Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  Westmimter  Assembly,  and  in 
some  quarters  c\'en  later, '.%vere  discontinued.  When, 
therefore,  English  people  jeer  at  the  bald  worship  of 
Presbytery,  they  should  remember  the  pirt  their  own 
countrj-men  played  in  bygone  da)'S  in  bringing  about  the 
present  condition  of  things.        ^j  ^^^  * 

The  best  men  in  Scotland  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
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their  own  or  any  form  of  Church  government  at  all  in 
the  old  dogmatic  sense,  and  are  asking,  as  Leighton  in 
his  day  asked,  "  Why  should  not  we  draw  nearer  to 
the  prevailing  type  of  Cathohc  worship  i  "  They  are 
willing  to  admit,  as  Principal  Tulloch  in  his  day  was, 
that  "  Episcopacy  is  certainly  ancient  :  its  existence 
may  be  traced  to  the  verge  of  the  Apostolic  life,  if 
not  within  it.  It  presents  in  its  usages^  and  especially 
in  its  form  of  worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  Ajiglican 
Church,  many  advantages."  And  we  say  to  our 
Episcopal  brothers  and  sisters,  "  Come  and  let  us 
confer  as  to  union  with  such  a  practical  basis  as  this. 
But  do  not  come  unless  you  are  willing  to  meet  us  par- 
tially. Do  not  come  with  the  idea  of  Episcopacy  as 
alone  of  divine  prescription.  But  let  us  reason  together 
without  your  continual  flaunting  of  your  superiority  as 
the  only  genuine  and  true  Church — Catholic  and 
Apostolic,  Do  not  come  only  as  Bishop  Wordsworth 
came  of  old;  come  as  your  Dr.  Gilbert  Rorison  and 
Dean  Ramsay  approached." 

Dr.  Gilbert  Rorison  asked,  *'  Sheer  prejudice  apart — 
what  arc  the  difficulties  ?  Let  it  be  conceded  that 
ecclesiastical  unity  does  not  depend  on  absolute  unifor- 
mity of  congregational  worship^  and  also  that  Presbytery 
is  not  necessarily  destructive,  but  only  corrective  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  chief  of  such  difficulties  vanish," 
And  Dean  Ramsay  wrote  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee  :  "  I  do 
not  hold  that  Episcopacy  is  essential  to  the  *  esse  '  of  a 
church ;  I  think  it  an  element  of  the  *  bene  esse  * 
of  a  church,  perhaps  I  might  add,  *  optime  esse,'  " 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  went  as  far  as  to  formulate  a  scheme, 
a  '*  tentative  basis  of  adjustment  as  respects  (i)  Polity; 
(2)  Worship  ;  (3)  Standards,'*  which  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  It  was  conceived 
in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  in  it  which  either  Presbyterians  or  Episco- 
palians might  not  accept  to-day,  as  a  basis  of  conference 
at  least.  And  no  one  can  get  rid  of  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  question  in  some  form  or  another. 
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The  gain  of  such  union,  the  gain  even  of  beholding 
a  vision  of  il,  is  vast.  The  gain  10  Prcsbytcrianisni  would 
be  great.  Ii  would  come  once  again  into  ihe  current 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  in  the  highest  scnK  of  the  term, 
the  Church  of  all  countries  and  of  past  ages,  fed  from 
primitive  Christian  sources.  It  would  be  enriched  with 
much  that  would  soften  and  spiritualise  what  wa«  barren, 
rugged,  and  uncouth.  It  would  be  tilled  with  a  more 
beneficent  toleration  and  charity.  It  would  come  to 
recognise  that  all  tnic  reform  may  be  had  by  patient 
waiting  witliin  the  Church^and  be  Icsfi  liable^  when  not 
getting  its  own  way,  to  siiirt  a  rallying  cry  and  become 
indifferent  and  even  huatUe  Ic  the  mother  Church 
who  g^vc  it  being.  Its  uwu  house  would  be  set  in 
order  with  less  loud  talking,  and  with  quJct  and 
scmic  ways  ;  and  with  a  broader  and  meeker  s[^rit 
It  would  administer  discipline^  shape  its  creed  and  order 
its  ritual.  It  would  welcome  back  what  is  worth  having 
— the  culture  and  social  position  of  those  bearing  the 
noble  names  of  the  men  who  helped  to  shape  its  dcetinics 
in  the  past* 

And  £pi4Copalianism  would  gain  not  only  the  adherence, 
but  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people — what  ia 
called  the  common  people — of  Scotland,  without  whose 
aflfection  and  loyalty  no  Church  can  claim  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  nation.  Having  the  people,  that  Church  would 
iCAiise  that  her  ministry  must  not  cmly  be  a  devoted 
but  also  an  intellectual  and  broadly  spiritual  ministry, 
one  which  urould  not  only  provide  a  reverent  and 
well-ordered  worship,  but  an  educative  guidance  of 
intellectual  force  and  spiritual  fervour,  and,  above  all, 
would  render  the  higher*!  tin^elliftb  and  tinpret(^ntiou* 
service. 

The  appeal  to  embrace  (he  opportimity  which  appears 
to  be  presented  is  made  to  those  by  wnom  in  the  last 
resort  the  question  can  atone  be  settled,  not  to  prelates 
or  lay  propagandists,  not  to  Presbyterian  ministers  or 
ruling  elders — far  less  to  so-called  leaders  of  ecclesiastical 
thought    or^  "^fussyjicommittce-attending,  -^wire-pulling 
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men,  but  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  whose  well-balanced 
brains,  hard  heads,  and  good  and  true  hearts  have  made 
our  country  what  she  is.  With  them  her  future  is  safe; 
Let  them  recognise  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our 
present  divisions,  the  shame  and  evil  of  them,  and  let 
them  aay,  "  These  things  must  no  longer  be."  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  our  country  will  find  rest,  and  her  people 
be  able  to  give  themselves  to  practical  well-being  and 
well-doing. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

I^W.   W    TULLOCB. 


Sylvanus  Urban^s  D^tebook 

THE  connection  of  Dr,  Johnson  with  the  Gbhtle- 
MAN^s  Magazine  was  the  subject  of  some  notes . 
in  our  last  number.  A  famous  literary  man  of 
another  kidney  who  addressed  Sylvanus  Urban  was 
Thomas  Hood,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
renowned  wit  distinctly  '*  bit  his  thumb"  at  his  venerable 
acquaintance.  Hood's  ode  commences  with  a  stanza 
which  illustrates  alike  his  feeling  towards  Sylvanus  and  an 
obsolescent  use  of  the  word  **  lurch  "  : 

O,  Mr-  Urban  [  never  mast  thou  larch 

A  sober  age  made  serioua  drank  by  theej 
Hop  in  thy  pleawnt  way  from  church  to  church. 

And  Durse  thy  litttc  bald  Biography. 

Then  the  satirist  suggests  that  Sylvanus  is  in  his  dotage: 

How  Bweet  I — as  Byron  of  hu  infant  aaid — 

"  Knowledge  of  objects  "  in  thine  eye  to  tract ; 

To  «ee  the  mild  no-meanings  of  thy  head, 
Taking  a  quiet  nap  upon  thy  face  ! 

And,  consistently  if  unkindly,  Hood  suggests  that  Mr. 
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Urban  was  in  the  habit  of  piying  too  much  attaitiun 
to  trivialities  : 

X-  »rad«  the  portriU  of  x  genuioe  flci* 
Ought  upon  Mjrfin  Lather  ^an  a^ot;^ 

And  Mr.  Parlci,  of  Shrcwtbury,  drivn  a  boc, 
Long  d«ad,  tiiAt  ^Jithcred  honc^  for  King  ]olin. 

But  do  we  not  remember  that  Aristophanes  directed  some 
such  shaft  it  Socrates?  It  is  at  least  satistactory  that 
the  poet  expected  Sylvanus  Urban  to  enjoy  longcvilyt 
even  if  he  was  disinclined  to  congratulate  him  on  the  fact. 

Old  lottcrLajg  j'cjrs  hive  nodded  to  tbcii  UXU, 
Like  pctuiomert  that  creep  ibout  uid  di«  \ — 

But  thcu.  Old  Parr  of  pcnodicili, 
Liveit  in  coonthljr  immortfllit; ! 

To  show  that  his  delight  in  trifles  is  not  extinct, 
Sylvanus  draws  attention  to  a  curious  mispnnt  in  the 
edition  of  Hood's  comic  poems  which  lies  before  him. 
It  was  published  by  Koutledge  and  Sons  in  1885.  In 
"The  Logicians"  Hood  pillories  two  hairsplitting  dis- 
putants. The  first  he  describes  in  various  terms,  con- 
cluding : 

Oh  ibU  ii  he  thai  thovred  I  li  not  1» 
And  made  «  ^ho*!  of  pcnontl  identity, 
PfOTrd  "  rp«  "  *bicnt  by  nn  slJbf, 
And  frisking  in  *ome  othfr  person *i  t^uXy ; 
lie  totuidcd  all  philosopher*  io  uutb. 
Whether  old  scheme*  or  onlj'  supptcmcQial : 
And  had,  hj  Tirioc  of  hii  wlidcrin  looth, 
A  dcQUl  knowledge  of  rhc  iranicendcntal! 

Then  comes  the  second  wrangler  : 

Tbe  other  ti  a  shrewd  severer  wight, 

Shirp  iTfumeat  hiiL  vrorn  him  nigh  the  booe ; 

Foi  whj-  f   he  rcvcr  Id  dispute  alone. 

A  loekal  kai^hT<«rranCf 
HiAt  wrangled  ever — morning,  noon,  and  night. 
From  night  to  nofa  :  hehjid  no  wife  apparent 

fist  Barbaiji  Ccl^cnt  \ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  **c"  and  the 
accent  occur  in  any  other  cditioa 
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The  mention  of  "  personal  identity  "  leads  one  to  thir 

the  strangely  rupt«r<rd   mental   unity  of   the   ids 

Vhct>  the  late  Mr.  Hctchcr  Robiiw^n,  who  was  for  tool 

1  period  editor  of  this  magazine,  had  charge  of 

Vanity  r  (TiV.  he  received  at  intervab  letters  from  a  lady 

ktvhosc  intellect  was  entirely  disordered^  and  who  usually 
Wrote  upon  paper  bearing  a  eoronet.     He   gave  one  of 
these  communications  to  the  present  writer,  who  now 
quotes  it  verbatimj  omitting  the  names  of  persont^ud^ 
places:  f^| 

DiAB  M*.  Fi>imi, — Wbcn  I  entered  jroaf  ojficr  alt^r  being  4  xttSrt 
of  j^our  \\±%  for  ycin.  when  the  picture  ibc  canoon  of  Cap.  or  CoL 
H'^^app««rc(l  upon  your  paper  I  little  expected  to  be  ukcn  Ires 
mj  houie,  hoiiK  and  chUdrcn  hy  bniiil  force  «i  I  dme  a  bride  Jn  oil 

l»vci  to  thclie^of  tk«  FoU  ifl  iSSj  with  E»ft  P ,     C 1«  U 

robJMd  liy  \\\t  ri>wn  ind  tlie  Hunting  FirU),  rtf.  I  wrcai  lo  rbr  Ptni' 
dent  fof  my  picmre  (not  one  rcnny)  to  be  robbed  even  of  m^ 
Fith«r*i  ihroud  for  which  I  htd  Doqght  ovcngaiDia  time  mooeyand 
blood. 


The  unposted  ktief  "  cap  gown  **  v<rice  and  nutk;  thaU    be 
w)«o  found, 


The  unhappy  lady  had  never  entered  the  editor's  offii 
Is  it  possible  even  for  the  most  ingenious  and  sympatheti 
person  to  trace  the  sequence  of  the  notions  which  were 
present  to  her  mind  when  she  wrote  ? 


f  The  Wyclif  Society  is  a  body  that  undoubtedly  has 
claim  upon  the  good  will  uf  readers  uf  the  Genti^cman's 
Magazine.  It  was  fuundcd  twcnty*five  years  ago  for 
the  purpcsc  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  students  the 
works  of  the  Reformer  which  until  then  had  only  existed 
in  MS.  A  Kt>odly  array  of  volumes  bear  wtlncf^  to  the 
industry  with  which  the  work  has  hLx-n  carried  on  and 
the  energy  of  the  editors  who  have  given  their  services 
from  interest  in  the  subject.  As  a  facC^  not  a  year  has 
passed  since  tlic  foundation  of  the  society  which  has  not 
seen  the  addition  of  a  volume  to  it»  list.  Of  ibusc 
Already  published  some  arc  devoted  purely  to  scholastic 
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logic,  philosophy  und  theology  ;  others  Are  chiefly 
polemical*  attacking  the  abuses  \n  the  Church  which 
made  WyclW  n  Reformer,  and  the  doctrines  by  which 
these  abuses  were  upheld  ;  some  deal  wiih  the  theory  of 
state  government]  buc  even  here  Church  interests  fre- 
cjuentiy  recur  ;  in  like  manner  the  works  irteiided  for 
edificsition  are  seldom  free  from  a  touch  of  polemics. 

The  matter  etill  unpublished,  though  compantively  of 
small  amount,  is  of  mucK  importance.  Two  treatii^c^  of 
moderate  length  will  complete  the  Summa  Theologia. 
Among  what  remains  there  is  a  very  interesting  series  of 
tracts  which,  according  to  the  editor,  Professor  Loscrth, 
throw  fresh  light  on  the  relations  between  Wyclif  and 
the  Pope.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society^  Miss  Dorothy 
G.  Marthew,  ivrife»  as  follows  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  who  is 
indebted  to  her  for  complete  information  as  to  the  Society*s 
record: 

1  should  be  tciy  gbd  indeed  if  ycu  could  interest  your  rcadm  m 
vur  mgti,  Tlic  Socictj  ffiMt  fQundciJ  b^  Dr.  F.  J.  FiiiiibV«T1t  Mr.  F.  D, 
MftttKpv,  ftnd  iho  hl«  Profct«of  Montagu  Burroii^t.  In  1SS4,  t^ 
quinccnlenjr^  ol  VVyelifA  dcJiihtan  ifpeil  w»  rnade  for  aid  Jci  in 
work.  But,  iiTkce  thco,  1  think  ihc  raattcrhu  not  beenbioughi  before 
the  public  at  all,  and  I  icel  tlui  there  xnuit  be  people  who  would  be 
iiucrcited  la  tbc  work  and  giid  to  tike  tlic  pbtc  of  vii^iual  lub- 
Kribcrv,  many  of  whom  havp  died  in  th«  Iavi  five  anJ^twcniy  yean.  I 
should,  of  courve.  be  vecy  ple^ied  to  tend  further  infofmation  to  any 
of  your  rcftdcn  who  arc  Interetted, 

A  few  years  would  ace  the  purpose  of  the  Society 
accomplished,  if  it  were  well  supported.  The  subscription 
\%  one  guinea  per  annum^  and  this  includes  the  price  of 
the  volume  or  volumes  published  in  that  year.  A  small 
numl>er  of  copies  of  most  of  the  publications  txc  still  in 
hand,  and  special  arrangements  can  be  made  to  supply 
^thcse  to  libraries,  colleges,  or  other  subscribers  wishing  to 
have  the  complete  works.  The  Society's  appeal  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  vain.  All  communications,  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Matthew  at 
j6  FellowA  Road,  London,  N.W, 
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The  pageant  which  illustrates  the  history  of  a  town  has 
a  great  vogue  at  present,  and  St.  Albans  will  enter  the 
field  this  summer.  The  president  of  the  Grand  Committee 
which  has  charge  of  the  celebration  is  Lord  Verulam,  and 
among  the  patrons  are  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Hertfordshire,  the  Bishop  of  St,  Albans,  l/)rd  Brownlow, 
Lord  Rothschild,  Sir  Alfred  Scott-Gatty,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  July  15,  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20 
are  to  be  the  dates  of  the  pageant^  which  will  commence 
at  3  o'clock  each  afternoon.  The  following  episodes  will 
be  represented ; 

B.C.  54,  The    meeting    of    JuUoa    C«ear    and    CaniTelaimiu    at 

VeruUmium. 

A.D.  61.  The  itornuQg  and  bnrDing  of  Vevdlamiiim  by  BoaiUcca. 

A.D.  203.  The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Alban. 

A.D.  739.  The  founding  of  St.  AlbanA  Monastery  by  Offa,  King  of 
Mcrcia. 

A.D.  1290.  The  patiage  through  St.  Albans  of  the  Fancrftl  Coit^ 
of  Queea  EleaDor. 

A.D.  1381.  The  peasants*  revolt. 

A.D.  1461,  The  second  battle  of  St,  Alban*. 

A.D.  [572.  The  visit  of  Quccd  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  it 
Gorhambury  and  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  St. 
Albans. 

The  cavilling  person  may  ask  himself  how  much  of 
this  will  &  la  rigueur  reproduce  history  and  how  much 
will  be  pure  pageant?  But  unquestionably  these  displays 
do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  history  in  the  localities 
where  they  are  given. 

Con^dered  as  a  show  the  pageant  should  be  excellent. 
There  will  be  some  sixteen  hundred  performers,  drawn 
from  the  city  and  the  county.  The  Committee's  circular 
informs  us  that  "  Mr.  Herbert  Jarman,  reader  and  stage- 
manager  to  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Lyric  Theatre,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Carr  are  acting  jointly  as  Masters"  of  the 
ceremony.  "  Mn  C.  H,  Ashdown,  F.R,G.S<,  of 
St.  Albans,  is  the  author  of  the  ^  book,'  and  music  for  the 
choruses  has   been   specially  composed  by  Mr.    W,    H, 
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Bdl,  Professor  R.A,M."  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
Pugcant  House,  St.  Albans.  Sylvanus  Urban^  in  curdially 
wishing  success  to  the  pageant,  hopt:s  chat  the  JutiusCa:t&;ir 
»tij  ihc  Queen  Elizabeth  drawn  from  the  city  or  county 
will  'Mook  "  their  respective  |xirts. 


^he  Art  of  1907 

At  the  N^^  Gallery 


TuBu  ii  no  giUeiy  ia  London  »o 
tuitjiblc  iur  the  esKiUiiioA  uf  yk- 
tur<'t  i»  ihit  ID  Relent  Street. 
From  the  fact  that  only  a  limited 
otJoibeT  of  oil-piiodngt,  birely 
«scc«dtog  iwo  huixlrcd  aoti  ^Itj^ 
aiit  bLvvtu,  the  vivitur  b  ccuUcJ  lo 
M<  «iiy  wort  oi  an  to  iu  utmo«t 
adriiugc. 

Tbc  vuntmcrcx&ibitioikof  t9^> 
altiuMgh  it  doct  not  imltule  ao/ 
vcfj  KDMtivual  oTttnkit^^TOfL,  i« 
dvcidfdiy  abore  ih«  arcragr,  JJid 
)i  14  Doi  mamd  hf  aiy  repulaivcly 
rci1i<uc  or  groioqueiy  impiet- 
sioDi^t  paintiagi.  in  laci.  tbit 
year  tlicvdioobof  Wbiitlcr^Maiici, 
and  Qtber  worth ippen of  th«  moA' 
itToufcindthccru^arceoiupicuoua 
by  their  abttocc.  I^vcd  Mr.  Sir- 
^eat  Kcmfl  to  be  inclined  to 
Aiucod  hi»  wayi,  icd  to  tai<  >ooie 
paini  in  the  dciifl«atioD  of  bU 
titten.  Mr.  5h:iQ30C  ii.howcver. 
I  fear,  incorrigible,  ind  DC|kcta 
u  rcfolotcly  »  cTcr  i\\  dctaili  in 
the  thjcc  poriratis  thil  bc^  hia 
■igDAturc. 

No.  I.  *■  Jatnu'i  Daughter/*  by 
Herbert  SchmoU,  ih«  firit  picture 
U  tht  &ouU  Room,  ii  i  carefully 
painted  h»doJ  a  hiDdieoic  yo«ng 
wocnaD  ia  Oriuiial  garb,  bui  it 
Ucii  iAicrett  «nd  cipreuioD.  Mr. 


Cocker«U'i  ''Outcjit,"  a  naked 
<upid  aJcepinj;  Appiicnllj  v«ry 
confon»b]y  in  the  looiv,  doct  dot 
leem  to  jostify  iu  tide. 

Sir  Philip  Buri>cJoiK«*a  two 
imall  iDterioM  (Nok  %  and  lo), 
whkh  forio  ihc  bi^k^roand  for 
two  tmill  portraitG  rrpr^t^nimg  a 
osupic  of  middicarcd  bdict,  irc 
far  from  mt«rciltng.  No.  15,  by 
Mr.  Hias  U«ierr  a  powerful 
>Lctcb  prc>uui«bljr  for  >  Ur^cr 
picture.  It  rich  Ia  colour  lod  bold 
in  deii^n,  but  the  liirum.  and  eYCQ 
the  facet,  of  ihc  Miyur  ind  Cor- 
pofilioo  ol  CcJchcj'.er,  11  they 
Icjtc  ihc  towfu  uihIci  a  flaf  cff 
truc«  in  1649,  are  bArelf  indicated. 
No.  30,  Mr  Harold  Spced'a 
''  Sumner  NtjE[ht  it^  Capri/'  >«  an 
ideal  compoaitioa  detcrving  much 
prabc.  Mr.  Larcry'a  poittiic 
(Nc.  31)  of  Mrt.  Bjkcr  ia  tnirrtd 
by  lomc  ol  the  tvorit  qnalitiea  of 
ihe  ultra-modem  (chool.  It  ia 
weik  in  colouring,  and  Rtiea  a 
gtnci^il  impieavion  of  l^jttirM  upvu 
the  cinva».  No-  34,  "  The 
Lo\eT  and  the  Lady/'  by  Mr- 
John  Duncan,  Ji  a  tcntimentai  ind 
BOt  forcible  atten:ipt  to  initaie 
touriccGith'Ceuttiry  art.  Na  a^p 
^  Her  Throne  ii  Moiher'i  Kji«/» 
by  .Mi»  Almt<Taileiaa^  it  painted 
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with  microscopic  care.  Bat  i 
mother  with  gtty  hair,  an  aged 
face,  and  thin  Tcinout  hands, 
fceros  ao  inappropriate  parent  for 
a  fat,  round'cyed  infant.  No.  37, 
Mr,  Llewellyn*!  portrait  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Lovibond,  ifl  almost  be- 
yond praiK.  It  ia  absolutely  per- 
fect in  detail.  The  face  is  admir- 
ably rendered,  the  hands  moat 
ext^uisitely  finiihed,  the  general 
impiesaion  one  of  absolute  life 
and  vigour.  Very  different  ii 
No-  44,  another  presentation 
portrait,  that  of  Captain  Jos* 
Celine  Bagot^  by  Mr.  Shannon. 
The  face  is  roughly  painted, 
the  hands  are  merely  indicated, 
the  background  '\%  a  blank,  and  the 
brown  suit  in  which  the  sitter  is 
dres»ed  a  mere  sketch*  No.  70, 
by  Lady  Wenlock,  gives  a  pretty 
peep  of  an  oy-fashioned  garden. 
A  peacock  sunning  himielEon  the 
terrace  ii  well  drawn,  but  an  un- 
<  jccesaful  attempt  at  figure-deline- 
ation somewhat  mars  the  general 
design. 

In  the  South  Room,  No.  78,  a 
portrait  of  the  handsome  young 
Countess  of  Stradbroke,  lirst  at- 
tracts attention.  Mr.  Shannon  has 
choien  the  crudest  of  blue  dra- 
peries for  hifi  sitten  Her  hands 
are  a  brownish  purple,  and  the 
fingers  lecm  cfaw-Uke;  the  face  ia 
unfinished,  and  various  bluish  and 
reddish  tintshght  for  mastery  in  the 
lady's  countenance.  No.  88,  Lady 
Alma-Tadema*s  '*  I*ove  at  the 
Minor,"  is  a  dainty  composition, 
finished  with  exquisite  care. 
No,  91,  Monsieur  Julteti  Simon, 
by  M<  L,  E,  Bbnche,  is  more 
carefully  painted  and  less  unfiat- 
tering  to  the  sitter  than  the 
generality  of  this  French  painter's 
works,      it    is,    howcvci,    by   no 


means  a  cheerful  picture,  and  M. 
Simon  might  very  well^  from  the 
expression  of  hts  face,  be  contem- 
plating a  speedy  suicide. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Bums 
(No.  107),  by  Mr,  Percy  Spcnce, 
is  Krio-comic.  Mr.  Buma  iriahea 
to  he  taken  terioiialy  m  the 
stern  legislator,  the  dignified  Privy 
Councillor.  But  the  genial  little 
man  is  here  portrayed  with  a  fierce 
cipression,  holding  with  much 
dignity  what  appean  to  be  a  aix- 
penny  magazine. 

No.  117,  a  portrait  of  a  child 
by  Mr.  Llewellyn,  11  perhaps  the 
best  picture  in  the  exhibition. 

No.  163,  a  fuU'length,  life-dze 
figare  of  a  lady  in  a  black  drea^ 
wearing  a  huge  black  hat,  her 
hands  concealed  by  glovea — the 
whole  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of 
colour — has  excited  some  comment, 
and  won  considerable  praise  from 
admirers  of  the  naturalistic  and 
impressionist  school.  Tlie  tady^i 
face  is  not  attractive,  and  her 
expression  is  forbidding*  Thii 
gloomy  work  is  entitled  ''  A 
Portrait,"  and  is  painted  by  Mr- 
William  Logsdail, 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  h»  no 
reason  to  be  flattered  by  a  portrait 
(No.  184)  by  Mr,  Harris  Brown, 
A  life-size  figure,  crowned  by  an 
unbecoming  hat,  is  standing  in  an 
ungraceful  attitude  before  a  door, 
which  the  lady  in  question  ii 
apparently  attempting  to  opeti. 
No.  ZEi,  the  Rev.  E.  Warre,  late 
Head  Master  of  Eton,  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  is  painted  with  more  care 
than  this  famous  artist  usually  be^ 
stows  upon  his  work,  TheDoctor*i 
head  is  excellently  portrayed,  but 
by  some  miscalculation  the  worthy 
divine  appears  to  be  at  least  eleven 
feet,  instead  of  »ix  feet,  high,  the 
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kc4d  being  imiiingly  khiII  m 
com^iris>>n  wiih  the  body^ 

No,  J  50,  **The  Silver  Ship/' 
4  femilc  porTnit-ilu<Jy  by  Mr. 
ShinncD,  It  r^ti^  mil  unplcjinit)^. 

SU  G«jf5€  Rvai'i  twoprc«cnU' 
tion  pofiniu  (No*.  3i6  and  i^O* 
the  one  of  Sir  Qurtci  ljog^» 
I>eput)'- Keeper  ol  the  Sigael,  lod 
the  oibct  of  Piiuvipil  Suirj-,  aic 
mafnificfAt  in4  iruthfuL  woiLi  of 
irt. 

In  tlie  Ccnml  Hall  Jirc  a  number 
ot  water-cobun.  Thow  mc<t 
de*ertia){  ol  outkc  mc  icvcn 
chiming  dciigftf  by  Mf.  H«nry 
Ford  for  ihe  Onusc  Fairy  book- 
Thcy  are  vrortby  to  be  compared 
with  the  belt  work  of  the  Jiic 
EUchAid  Dofici  The  pkiuict  in 
the  balcony  ^o  nor  call  tor  detailed 
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comiaetic.  Anoog  ihe  dnwingii, 
three  portrait!  by  Mr,  C.  E,  Rit- 
cLk  of  Dr,  W-ller,  Mr-  Granville 
Barker,  lod  Mil*  Ko  s;  two  dot* 
tr4it>  by  Miu  E.  lUlIc  of  Mr 
■nd  Sir  Atn^' 
ttto  ciceedingly 
by  Mn.    Naihiti 


flolniJtn    Httnt 

Tadema ;    and 

clever   ikelches 

arc  cxceUcnt. 

The  Kulptutc   id    the  Central 

Hall  U  fir  from   uittfaeioey.     A 

coloured  equeitriin  ^taiue  of 
Richard  Neville,  F,iflof  Warwick, 

r«miadiOQc  ol  the  wax  tij^rei  at 
MaiUiuc:  TioMiidV  Nd,  197^ 
"Min  and  Hi>  Burden/*  by  th« 
late  RoDcoe  WiUiim»>  U  the  onlr 
other  lilc-i^xe  ttatue  in  the  Hall. 
It  repfeMflti  a  rather  cknuy 
naked  figure  liltiog  a  bu^e  block 

of  *tOflC, 


At  tht  Royai  Academy 


Tub  Koyil  Academy  Exhibition 
oF  1907  cofttatfu  184^  pietnret, 
dravringi  and  Ku1pture».  To  tkii 
art^tic  chaoi  it  it  difficult  to  tpply 
a  Mtiifacuny  |encral  ci>t>cif{D. 
The  bett  plan  it  to  f^lance  at 
most  and  examine;  a  few,  lad 
dim  obtain  a  vague  t^lea  of  the 
general  effect. 

The  pictuic  of  the  Kin;;,  by 
Mr,  Aithur  Cope,  ii  by  far  iKe 
ben  portrait  io  the  collection, 
according  to  ancscnt  ide->t  of  art. 
Carefully  painted,  with  cTcry  de- 
rail hondtly  and  yet  nor  too  ob- 
tnatively  portraTed,  itgir^*  aoobLe 
cxpreuion  of  the  conntcoaace  and 
aipectof  MiiMajdty.  No.  831, 
Capiatn  Beatty,  ILN.»  ii,  in  my 
hutubk  jodgnient,  the  next  belt 
poetrait  in  the  eEhibitiOD-  It  if 
paiDted  by  that  hoaeit  and  paim- 
taking  artiit,  Mr.  Hugh  Riviere. 


The  DQfneroui  portrait*  by  Mr. 
Sarffcnt  and  Mr.  Shaanor  are  all 
in  the  favourite  manner  of  thew 
faihLonibk  ar;jitf.  An  unprc- 
jodiccd  obverrcr  i*  lomerimo  ted 
10  iTondcr  wAy  thete  p»int«n  cofo- 
mand  hi^h  priceiand  a  great  com- 
petition among  eager  titter*.  The 
fini-namcd  teemi  to  give  promin- 
ence to  wlijit  it  Irari  attractive  in 
the  facei  of  the  ]adic4  whote  pre- 
Knimenti  he  place*  on  canvai. 
For  eumple,  ilie  portrait  of  Lady 
Sattoon    eiaggeratei  the   Semitic 

IoaJittic*  of  the  aiuer.  and  that  of 
>ady  Ettex  »howa  bat  the  faded 
»et&bUncc  of  a  beauty  whoic 
lummer  tinb  have  paued  into 
autumn,  Ol  Mr.  Shannon'* 
liiicn  Mrt,  }u^elyu  Bagot  ii  ifie 
leail  to  be  <oaimi«arat«d.  Her 
face  it  fairly  pink  and  white,  not 
parpLe  aad  yellow  in  hue.     But 
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ll.c  Jripcry  and  bands  arc  taac}f 
iodkiud,  and,  tn  tbc  cam  o(  the 
IKandi,  OAt  indkatnl  plcutnUyi 
&lf.  Filclri  ha*  pnkl(tc<xi  •onu 
umabjc  iod  fljincring  portniu. 
Hti  Skalc  mien  arc  ccriaml^  lo  be 
cocnplinentcd  apon  tbcir  appear* 
■Acc,  partkoUtlx  Mr.  Anhor 
Coa\  (No,  17),  Mr- OfcJi*rdion*< 
two  male  poruaitt  (35  And 
173),  though  carcfnllx  drawn  and 
no  dotibt  faiihfu)  lik<fiet)«a,  arc 
nuch  oiarred  bj  tbjt  Mnogc 
*■  greenfrjr  ycWowy  **  tJAl  affeci«d 
bj  thtt  ani»t. 

Two  porirfllti  wbifh  deierr^ 
aitentton  are  ihai  of  Captain 
BromUr  Datcopon  (555)*  and 
that  of  Mr.  Difid  Jirdinr,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Cope  (204), 

A  huge  group  (57i)» "  The  GoA- 
dcD  But terfiy/*  representing  in  life- 
U7X  Mr.  tnd  Mr».  Harrc^  with 
thdr  ttrcn  cKlldrco^  i>  a  the^rtmghlf 
bad  picture.  The  family,  ip- 
parently  partaking  ol  attcrnoon 
tea  in  the  ^rd^n,  are  clad 
•omc  ia  bill  droici  and  >oni«  m 
riding  lairL  A  baby,  ibecpntril 
fixQ^C)  i*  notably  out  cf  drawing, 
"Tlie  Reiicariai"  {487).  by  Mr. 
Campbell  T^lor,  ha*  been  pur* 
chared  for  the  naiien.  Four  otd 
men  and  tKrc«  yoting  women, 
drened  in  mii*Victoriin  coatuinc, 
ire  pcrfouminj^  upon  variom  io- 
itiumeatt  in  a  \tty  ill-bghtcd 
room.     There   U   not    a    ciEige  ot 


jtHtieman^s  ^agais^tne 


oriour  in  thii  v^tc  tad 
compoutioa.  for  vrhkfa  j£it 
Ketaft  a  high  fiffiire.  No.  I7, 
■'AcroM  ihr  Riew."  and  K* 
a&6»  ""The  Windmill,'*  botb  bf 
Mr.  Darid  Mtirrat,  Jre  deZi|lv 
fal  ptdurei  in  Jui  bcit  itylc. 

No.  33a,  "  Phylli*  and  Dcmo- 
pboon,"  and  No.  343,  "  Jatoai&d 
Medea,"  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Waterhm^ 
rich  in  colour,  firm  iD  conf^ 
fitton,  correct  in  dfaMrinj,  mcind 
the  «pe<tatoe  of  the  late  C. 
Watti**  bm  clanif  ■)  wovL 

Nc-  tSo,  br  Mr,  Cado 
Cooper,  li  likcTy  to  pcove 
attraction  of  thit  ycar^i  Acade 
li  it  an  eieccdin(-ly  cUrcx  reprt^ 
wntJLtioaof  A  r^f«N^ii)rjfu!tof  hoTy 
nenif  mud;  pcrltirbm]  by  a  «tM 
from  a  royitcHog  d«viL  Ev 
detaii  U  delightful,  nod  ibc 
of  cA<h  xood  liner  a  «tuJy  io  lUeU. 

Mr.  Eait  ftendi  a  fine  lindb 
vrith   Durlutn   Cathedral    in 
diitance,  apr oocum of  friars br 
i«g  the    moikoiociy  ol    tbc   lorr- 
jtfouad. 

Il  would  be  potiiblr^ifipire] 
isitt«dt  to  neniioik  many  more  \ 
ttrca  and  many  itttactire  m?r 
bat  tbo«c  here  deictibed  nnick  coy 
actcatioQ  inoei  foicibly.  0& 
whole  thii  exhibition  H  n«iil 
belter  nor  woric  that  thote  whic 
have  preceded  it  during  tbe  Im 
t«n  years. 

jtMICA  SrKti. 
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Affangemenis 


Tick  lijt  of  Jinan^cmcnTf  of  the 
Sociinr  or  Aitti  (Joltn  Sirctl, 
AHrlpKi)  inclodei  x\\t  following 
lecture*.  On  Tucidaf,  M17  28* 
«t  4.30  or  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Sh^ard 
Cowpcr<Cott«oa"SheffiflJ  PUtc 
anti  Elctiro-Phic."  On  Tliui*- 
daj-,  May  ift  at  4.30,  Mr,  Laur- 
ence Robrrcron,  UnJ^  Sccfciar^ 
to  tbe  Government  of  India, 
Revenue  Depinincnt,  on  **  Irn- 

gilioo  Colooici  \\X  [ndtd." 

The  annuil  p(*ncr<l  me*nnjol 
the  Society  will  be  Held  on  June  16, 
It  it  announced  that  the  annual 
converuvtonf  nvil]  probably  be 
held  o\\  TuEhliy,  July  f,  Edch 
lavmber  \%  cntttW  la  a  csrj  for 
hjni«e1f  tnd  one  for  a  Udy. 

Meeticf;*  of  the  Royal  Hib* 
TOtiCAL  SocurT(7  Scuih  Square, 
Gny't  Inn)  »lll  lie  Iicld  ou  May 
16  *nd  Jnne  10,  »t  5  ^,11.  By 
per  miction  of  rhc  Bcnchert,  th« 
IDtttiagi  of  the  Society  are  held 
in  ibe  Lecture  Hail«  t;ckl  Court, 
Gny*!  luu.  The  A)ci«]iJcr  Prixe 
Ei»y  will  be  Tctd  on  Jopc  jo. 

A  mcctinit  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  will  be  held  at  zx  Albc- 
marlc  bticei,  W.,  on  Wednetday, 
Juae  19,  At  8  P.u.  Member) 
«re  invieed  to  exhibit  object* 
of  (olkhfc  intctcft,  tnd  the 
Coandl  ox  lead  tl>eir  welcome 
to  any  Incnds  whom  rncmbcn 
may  \>\\Xk%  wiih  them  to  the 
mectin^t. 

Mrftint^ol  the  Ahtkkopolo- 
ctCAL  ImriTun:  will  be  helJ  ji  3 
Hano^cT5<|uareOET  June  4  and  75, 
at  S  r-M,  Each  incmbcr  it  en* 
titlod  to  inuodnec   two  frieodi. 


lidici  or  gentlcm^,  to  the  evce- 
tng  mceiingt. 

A  m^tin^  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
atoicoriCAL  Socimr  will  be  hdd 
It  aO  Hjaovtr  Square  o»  Wcd- 
tic»day,  June  19,  at  8  PhM, 

Tlic  aanudl  gci>cT4l  meeting  of 
the  SocirrY  fob  THf  Pbomotiok 
or  HiLLVMic  SYUDin  will  be  held 
in  the  roomt  o!  the  Society  of 
A  n  t  jqu  1  ne> ,  B  url  i  ngtoii  Houte , 
W,,  oil  TucidAy,  June  ^%^  at  5 
o'clocV.  The  Council  will  meet 
on  chc  Mtne  day  tt  Ourlinston 
Honte  414.50  r.M. 

Bclore  the  UAffn  SocrtTT  {38 
Conduit  Slrcci,  W.},  on  Juuc  5, 
H.R.  (he  Marqiiiiof  SaaGixiliino, 

Italian  Ambiuador,  will  lecture 
on  *'It  Canto  Nono  del  Para- 
difo/'  Sit  rhcodoreMartiQ.PTCti- 
deni  of  the  Society,  m  the  chair. 
The  Socieiy'i  Jinnoat  dinner  mil 
ulie  pUcc  on  June  t  U  at  the  Hold 
Cecil. 

A  mfciing  of  the  Bftrnin  A»- 

TftOSIUMKJlL    AbMJCUTIOH  Will    bc 

held  at  Sion  ColW^,  Victoria 
Kmbantmtnt,  E-C  on  Wednei- 
daj-,  June  zf>,  at  5  v.m. 

On  Thursday,  May  JO,  it  4 
p.M^  Mr.  F.  Mcnieith  Ogilvie 
will  lecture  befofo  the  Atnuo- 
LT^^tr  Natvral  Hktoiy  Soctirr 
OF  OxroaMHiREt  in  the  large  Lec< 
tore  'llicatrc  of  the  Ucivcraity 
MuKum,  oil  the  Conimua  Snifc 
((o/Tnjfff  f-w/rz/^r/),  «ithtp«ctraeni. 
At  the  tame  place,  at  8  r.M.,  on 
Thiinday,  June  ij,  Mr  B.  K, 
HULbion  Will  leeiure  bclore  tte 
Society  on  a  "Tour  Round  tlic 
Eiit  Coait  of    Afric*.**     Slide* 
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from  the  lecturer's  photographi 
will  be  ihown. 

The  ttimmer  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Sociktt  of  ANTiguAtii) 
OF  Ikeland,  for  the  Province  of 
Connaaght,  will  be  held  at  Ath- 
lonc,  commencing  July  i.  From 
thjit  date  to  July  6  eicurtioni  will 
take  place,  full  particnUrt  of  which 
will  be  iKned  to  members  in  June, 
The  Society's  Dinner  Club,  est ab- 
Ijfthcd  in  1896,  will  be  continued 
during  the  year,  Merobera  de- 
airoui  of  joining  the  Club  arc  in- 
vited to  send  their  names  to  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Dinner 
Club. 

The  seventy- seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation FOft  TBI  AdvAHCIMENT  OF 

SciENCiwitl  be  held  at  Leicester^ 
and  will  begin  on  Wedaeftday, 
July  31. 

New  members  and  assoclatea 
may  be  enrolled  by  applying  to 
the  general  treasurer,  Burlington 
House,  London,  W.,  or  to  the 
local  offices  at  Leicester,  on  the 
following  terms : 

(i)  New  life  members  for  a 
composition  of  ^10,  which  entitles 
them  to  receive  gratuitously  the 
reports  oF  the  association  that  may 
be  published  after  the  date  of 
payment. 

(ii)  New  annual  members  for 
a  payment  of  ^^2  for  the  tirst  year. 
They  rtceive  gratuitously  the 
reports  for  the  year  of  their  ad- 
mission and  for  every  following 
year  in  which  they  continue  to 
pay  a  subscription  of  ^1  mi^ue 
intermission, 

(ill)  Associates  for  this  meeting 
only  for  a  payment  of  £l.  They 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  meeting  at  twO'thirda  of 
the  publication  price.     Associates 


arc  not  eligible  to  lerre  on  com^ 
mitteea  or  to  hold  office. 

Perions  who  have  in  any  fonner 
year  been  admitted  membera  ol 
the  auociation  may  renew  their 
membership,  without  being  called 
upon  for  arrears,  on  payment  of 
j^i.  They  will  not,  however,  be 
entitled  to  receive  tlie  annaalre- 
porti  Ladiei  may  become  mem* 
ben  or  associates  on  the  saine 
teims  ai  gentlemen,  or  they  can 
obtain  ladiea'  tickets  (tranafcrable 
to  ladies  only)  on  payment  of  ^^i. 

Tickets  for  the  meeting  may  be 
obtained,  on  and  after  June  I  Tintil 
July  13,  at  the  office  of  the  aaio- 
ciation,  Burlington  Houie,  Lcni- 
don,  W,  Annual  memben  muat 
send  their  subscription  of  £l  with 
the  application.  Post  Office  or- 
ders and  cheques  (crossed  "  Bask 
of  England,  Western  Branch") 
should  be  made  payable  to  Pro* 
fessor  John  Perry,  General  Trea- 
sarcr.  After  July  24,  when  the 
office  will  be  closed,  members  and 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  mem* 
hers  or  associates^or  of  obtaining 
ladies'  tickets  are  requested  to 
make  application  in  the  reception 
room,  Leicester,  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  also  from  the  local  officei 
at  Leicester.  Without  an  official 
ticket,  no  person  will  be  admitted 
to  any  of  the  meetings. 

The  reception  room  at  Leicester 
will  be  opened  on  Monday,  July 
29,  at  1  p.ai.,  on  Tuesday,  July  30, 
and  Wednesday,  July  3 1, at  lOA.u,, 
and  on  the  following  dayi  at  8  a,u., 
for  the  iMue  of  tickets  to  memben, 
associates,  and  ladies,  according  to 
the  statement  given  above,  and 
for  supplying  lists  and  prices  of 
lodgings  to  strangers  on  their 
arrival.  No  tickets  will  be  issued 
after  6  p-u. 
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In  the  reception  room  durv  wjU 
be  i>fliici«  foi  tuppljring  tiiformi* 
tkon   regarding  the  Amn^m^nu 
(or  ihc  mcciin^.  The  "  Journal" 
conuinmg     ihc     Kciionil     pro- 
gramme*  for  each  dity,  will  belaid 
oo  the  uMu  on  WcdDt^fdij't  July 
31,  Ai  10  A,M.,  Add  00  the  follo^v- 
ing  diyi  St  8  A.H.,  for  gTJtuiious 
dbtributioQ.     Lisii   of    mcmben 
pretent  >«iU  be   Uaued    a»   toon 
A>  potfibic  afier  the  coinmcmcc- 
meat  of  the  meeting*  ind  will  be 
placed  in  ihe  tame  room  for  djt- 
uibu<i[>n.     The  publiihed  rcpons 
of  ihe  Brttifb  Asiocbcion  ciin  be 
ordered  in  tlila  room,  fur  mc&lbere 
and  fttLOctAtci  on)/,  dt  tbc  reduced 
prices  authoriMyl  bf   ihe  council 
Th«  membenhip  ticket*  vnU  con- 
tain a  map  of  Leicester  uul  par- 
tkuUn  rcf^afding  the  room*  ip- 
pointcd    for   fcciTonal  and    other 
meetingf.     For   ihe  convenieocc 
of  merabeiiaodatcoclatcti  brioch 
poit  office  (which  will  be  ivailable 
alH>  fur  com muQicAE  ions  bciwccft 
mccnberi  sttendin^   <be   mectiDg) 
will  be  opened  in  ihe  reception 
room.      Members  and  auociatei 
may  obtain  mformatiod  rtgardiiig 
locjl  jiTratiKeDtcnc*  oci  application 
CO  the  UkiI  teerctafid,  Millttonc 
Lane,  l^jcctcer,  01  aithcLcndoD 
office,  Burlififtioii  House.     A  plan 
of  the  Operi  Houtc,  in  which  the 
proidcat*!  addret)  and  one  of  the 
evening   diuourtei    will    b<     de« 
livered*  may  be  cpomUed  In  the 
reception  Toc»m  on  MonJay,  July 
29,  ai  a  p^u.;  and  numbered  or 
rcierrcd  ie;i»  i^an  be  taken  OD  and 
jift^r    tJiat    diy.      Applicant*  Tot 
reserved  teaii  moat  |^rc9enr  thcit 
iMOctalion  ticket*. 

Tbc  ^a  meeting  of  the  general 
committer  will  be  held  on  Wed* 
nehlAy,  Jnly  jt^  ai  4  r.u.p  fox  the 
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dnpatch  of  bu»ine»9  uuially 
brought  before  that  body.  The 
commiiice  wilL  meet  Again  on 
Friday.  Auftiit  a,  at  j.]>  ru.,foff 
the  purpoK  of  appointing  officer! 
for  thv  meeiing  at  Dublin  in  190$, 
Tlic  concluding  meeting  of  vhi* 
eommiitce  ««iU  be  held  on  Wed- 
ncfday,  Aaeu»i  7,  It  I  ru.when 
the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fecommendatium  «viU  be  received 
and  c<?aiidcrcd.  The  general 
eomnii lice  appoint*  at  eachinnuil 
mceiiri-  a  committee  10  receive 
tlie  recommend  at  ion  I  of  the  lec* 
ttooal  commitice*  and  to  report  to 
the  general  o^mmittee  on  the 
RkCAiure*  which  they  recommend 
CO  be  adopted  fov  the  advance- 
meni  of  tcicnce.  Th  11  committee 
will  meet  at  3  r.w,  on  Monday, 
Angv«t  5>  and  at  3.IJ  r.M,  on 
Tu«*day,  Augujt  6,  if  the  bu*ineii 
haa  not  been  completed  on  the 
ptevioui  djy. 

The  inaogural  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Weilneiday,  July  jl,  Jt 
d.}o  T.U.,  vf-hen  Sir  David  Gill, 
president- elect,  '^ill  aklume  the 
preaidcftcy  and  dtlivtr  jn  addfeai. 
On 'ITixir^diy, AnguH  i,thcMayoi 
of  Lekeatei  (AldcrEuui  Sir  Sdward 
Wood,  J. P.)  will  bold  a  recfptioQ 
at  v^Jiti  to  be  girenby  him  in  the 
Abbey  Park ;  and  on  Tneiday, 
Auiju«c  6,  ibere  will  be  a  mrit 
in  the  Museum  buitdin^t.  Oo 
Friday,  A«gu>t  1,  a  ditfovnv  on 
*'Thc  Arc  and  Spark  in  Radb 
Tekgraphy  *'  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  Paddell;  and  (jh  Monday, 
AujcjUSt  ^,  a  ditcouriecm  **  Ricent 
Dcvelopmenta  in  the  Theoiy  of 
Mintciy"  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr,  F,  A,  Diiey,  The  conclcding 
meeting  nill  be  held  on  Wednei- 
diy,  Aagvsi  7,  at  £.30  r.v 

The  tectiooa  a^e :  A.   Matbe- 
1  M 
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roatical  and  Physical  Science;  B. 
Chemistry;  C.  Geology;  D, 
Zoology;      E.    Geography;      F. 

Economic  Science  and  Suiistics ; 
G<  Engineering;  H,  Anthropo* 
logy;  I.  Physiology;  K.  Bouny ; 
L,  Educational  Science.  The 
eection»  will  meet  in  the  rooms 
assigned  to  them  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  reports  and 
papers  on  Thursday,  August  I  ; 
Friday,  August  2;  Saturday, 
August  3  ;  Monday,  August  5  ; 
and  Tuesday,  August  6,  at  hours 
appointed  by  the  sectional  cam- 
mi  t  tees. 

The  acceptance  of  papers  and 
the  days  on  which  these  will  he 
read  are  determined,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  the  organising  com- 
mittee of  each  section  before  the 
beginping  oC  the  meeting.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  the  committees  to  do  jus- 
tic«:  to  such  communications,  that 
eaih  author  should  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  paper,  of  a  length 
suitable  for  insertion  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  association  \  and  the 
council  desire  that  lie  shall  send 
it,  together  with  the  original 
paper,  by  post,  on  or  before  June 
ag,  addressed  thus ;  "  General 
Secretaries,  British  Association, 
Burlington  House,  London,  W. 
For  Section ."     Authors  who 


comply  with  this  requcat,  and 
whose  papers  are  accepted,  will  be 
furnished  before  the  mcctingwith 
printed  copiei  of  their  abstricti. 
If  it  be  inconvcnieat  for  the  author 
to  read  his  paper  on  any  puticular 
day  or  days,  he  i>  requested  to  send 
information  thereof  to  the  record* 
ing  secretary  of  the  section  in  a 
separate  note.  Abstracts  received 
after  June  29  cannot  be  printed 
before  or  during  the  meeting* 

Reports  on  the  progress  of 
science,  and  of  researchea  entrusted 
to  individuals  or  committees,  must 
be  forwarded  before  June  19  to 
the  office,  for  presentation  to  the 
organising  committees,  acconx' 
pan  Led  by  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  author  will  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting.  No  report 
or  abstract  can  be  inserted  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  association 
unless  it  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  secretary  before  the  ctm- 
elusion  of  the  meeting. 

Excursions  will  be  made  on 
Saturday,  August  3,  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  district,  such  as 
Chatswoith,  Haddon  Hall,  Bel  voir 
Castle,  Warwick,  Ken  il  worth, 
Stamford,  and  Peterborough.  A 
special  excursion  wilt  be  made  to 
the  Cham  wood  Forest, 

£ni9o3  the  association  will  meet 
at  Dublin,  and  in  i909atWimup^. 


Transactions 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Roval  Institu- 
tion was  held  on  May  i,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  J  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  report 
of  the  Comrai  ttee  of  Visi  tors 
for  the  year  19361  testifying 
to  the  continued  prosperity  and 


efHcicnt  management  of  the  In- 
stitution, was  read  and  adopted, 
and  the  report  on  the  Davy  Fara^ 
day  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  accom- 
pjiiiod  it,  WJi  also  read.  Thirty- 
six  new  members  were  elected  in 
1906,  and  sixty-three  lectures  and 
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niactrfn  cvroing  diicoarfBi  ««r« 
delivered.  The  boob  ttvi  pim- 
ph)eu  prcienied  amouniccl  to 
aboui  two  hundred  and  iiiiecn 
volumct,  mskiag,  witli  kvcq  hun- 
dtf^d  afid  crj|>ht3--two  volumci  (iq- 
cludtDK  p«riodiciU  bound)  pur- 
€b«Kd  by  ihe  Biinigcrs,  t  toial  of 
nine  hundred  md  niikci/^eight 
votumct  added  lo  ihe  library  in 
the  ye^r.  TJie  chainnao  ao< 
nouActd  that  the  ninaKer»  bad 
•mrded  tha  Acioiiiaii  ?iua  of 
Oac  tiuQdredCuiAca>  toMadiinc 
Curie,  a»  the  iuikor  of  the  c»aj 

The  Ircuirct   delivered   before 

tbc    ROTAL    INSTITUTION    00    Fcb- 

rvar^  1 5  and  May  4  have  now  beec 

printed,     Oq  ih«  former  dilo  Mr 

J.  J.Lutcr  read  a  very  raluabk 

pap^r  on  the  F:irjmiaifcri,  wh[cb, 

on  accouEildf  iUcLeameMaadcoo* 

L  ci*ciic«»,  t)  likely  10  be  cipociitly 

I  vi«ful  to  iludcacfl^     tt  ntcA  hardly 

\ht  uid  thii  the  paper    by    Mr. 

^  Charlei  iV  Parjon^  on  *'  XUc  Steam 

Turbme  oa   Land  and  at  Sea," 

read  o^  May  4,  cootaioa  •  ooccnt 

•tiicvcal  of  the  leeiuret'a  vimvi ; 

tt  If  iatia^  with  iUuitratiooi.     On 

boih     oc<Aiioni     the     Duke     oj 

NorlhumberUnd  w^t  ia  the  chair 

Mr<      AUted      Dcakin,      Prime 

MinUter  oi  lh<  Coannon wealth  of 

Attitralia,  presided  at  the  lecture 

^oa  "Social  and  Fxonomic  Condi- 

[liofU  in  Aii)irali>/'  read  by  the 

|9oo.  j.  W.   Haa«tt   before    the 

tSocttrv  o'  A«T^  on  April  ij.    Or 

April  14  Mr,  Hei  berc  Wright,  Coq- 

troller  of  the  Govctttmcnt  £iperi> 

mental   Station,  Cerlop,   read   * 

t  paper  on  "  Rubber  Cultivation  in 

Britiih  Kinpire^'at  the  eigh- 

[tecnth  ordinary  tnecting    of  the 

rSocicty. 


At  4  nMtiQgol  th«  LixKUN- 
Socirrr,  on  April  tS,  Mr.  J«tt«tl 
Saunder*  ihowed  a  iCTie*  of  lao- 
tem-iUJei  oi  "  Witch^*  Broaou," 
whiehp  bo  capUinfd,  are  Ofually 
cauitd  by  one  of  three  agent*, 
paraaiiic  fungi  {j^Uum  aod 
EMduiti),  paratitic  inicca,  and 
gaarliag.  The  itltiitratioiu  ibown 
wcro  od  trcot  a^ecicd  by  parasitic 
fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which  per- 
QkC4iei  the  woody  tiMue  of  th« 
diseased  planiin  They  inclnded 
liUer  ftr,  Noraray  ipToce,  com-i 
OMQ  elm.  haael,  hamoeaD,  bir<h, 
cider,  haivthorn,  actd  wiM  cherry 
{Prumtt  4vigm).  The  lilrtr  &r 
wai  from  KoHoUi,  but  all  ih« 
leit  tros  South  Bcdiordthirc 
and  North  HerEfoid»hLro. 

Amonf  the  other  papen  rfod 
wai  CDC  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Walker  on 
**  The  Coaicrvation  of  eiifting 
Species  by  Couttiiutional  or 
Ph^tiolo^ical  VariatioQ  givins 
greater  powerof  Adaptation  with* 
out  perccpciblc  change  of  Stroc- 
Hi;c;*  aoi  one  by  Profewor  W,  B. 
DoitomJey  on  "  Sume  Results  of  | 
Inoculaiioa  of  Leguminooa 
?lantL'*  An  abstract  of  ch<«« 
Icciurei  hai  aow  been  put^ 
liihcd. 

The  anniTcnary  laccting  of  the 
RoVAt.  AftATic  Socisrv  (aa  Albo- 
mark  Street,  W.J  was  held  on 
May  7,  when  amon^  the  roaiter* 
on  the  a^ndA  were  the  Rcpon  of 
the  Council  for  1 906-7,  and  the 
election  o4  oficefaaadiiMmbcrtol 
Council* 

At  a  iDcctiagol  tbe  Amthkopo- 
LOGtcaL  fjtinrUTt,  hddoa  Tuca- 
diy,  Apii)  16,  Mr<  A«  L.  Lcwia, 
Vk«-Prv«id<or,  in  thv  chair,  a 
Mkctioa  oi  apecimeni  of  dint 
from  ComwaJl  was  eihibiifd  by 
Mr,    hewuf   Mr,   Wancn,    Mr. 
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Kendall  and  Mr.Clundltf,  ind  a 
ihort  diAcQitioii  took  place. 

Mr  S,  Hazzlcdinc  Wamn  read 
«  note  on  >ome  palaeolithic  and 
neolithic  implemcntt  from  East 
LiDcolnahire.  The  neolithic  im- 
plementt  described  were  found  bj 
the  author  in  titu  in  an  undisturbed 
•ectton  of  the  fen  deposit  of  the 
East  Lincolnshire  coait  near  Sbeg- 
neas.  The  loweit  bedieen  in  the 
district  ivas  boulder  claj  ;  overly- 
ing this  there  are  patches  of  fluvia^ 
tilegravd;  aboTethii  again  comes 
the  old  rarface  soil  of  the  buried 
fore»t  \  then  the  peat  by  which  the 
forest  was  destroyed,  and  above 
this  again  a  succession  of  warp 
clays  with  some  subordinate  peat 
beds.  The  exact  horizon  at  which 
the  neolithic  implemeDts  occurred 
waa  iu  the  old  surface  ^oil  beneath 
the  lowest  peat  bed. 

Besides  the  neoliths  the  author 
also  fouud  a  paUeolith  in  situ  in 
one  of  the  patches  of  Ruviatile 
drift  gravel  between  the  sub- 
merged forest  above  and  the 
boulder  clay  below-  One  or  two 
other  palscoliths  were  also  found, 
which  had  evidently  been  derived 
from  one  of  these  patches  of  post- 
glacial drift.  Apart  from  dis* 
covcries  in  caves  this  is  the  most 
northerly  point  at  which  paleoli- 
thic implements  have  yet  been 
found  in  this  country  in  any  river 
drift  gravel. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rotal 
Microscopic  AX.  Society  on  April 
17,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard  cihibired 
and  described  an  axrangement  of 
the  mercury  vapour  electric  lamp 
for  use  with  the  microscope.  The 
tight  obtained  showed  three  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  screen  off  two  of 
-these,  pure  monochromatic  light 


would  be  obtained.     At  picaait 
Mr.  Barnard  aaid  h«  h«d  not  been 

able  to  get  a  screen  to  e0ect  this 
as  perfectly  ai  he  wished,  though 
he  was  hopeful  of  being  able  to  do 
so.  With  this  light  ipecimens 
might  be  stained  -nvf  faintly. 
Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Baker  eihibitedan 
expanding  stop  for  use  with  a  sob- 
stage  condenser  for  obtaining  a 
dark  ground  with  objectives  of 
different  apertures,  Mr.  A,  Ear* 
land  exhibited  a  onmber  of  slides 
of  Arenaceoni  Foraminifera  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  intended  to 
show  the  varying  skill  andseleciive 
power  exercised  in  the  conitmc- 
tion  of  their  tests  or  shells  by 
organisms  so  very  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Dr. 
Hebb  read  a  paper  by  Mr,  E-  M. 
Nelson  *<  On  the  Podura  Scalei," 
in  which  the  author  Crated  the 
efforts  of  previous  observers  to 
interpret  the  markings  on  the 
scales,  giving  figures  to  iUnstrate 
the  various  interpretations.  An 
abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Antonio 
Rodella  on  ''  The  Root  Bacteri;i 
of  Pulse"  was  read  by  Dr.  Hebb. 
Dr,  Ettles  exhibited  and  described 
the  Etiles-Curties  Ophthalmoine- 
ter  and  a  Corneal  Microscope 
devised  for  measuring  the  cum-i 
ture  of  the  Cornea  by  means  of 
light  reflected  from  it.  Light 
from  electric  lamps  impinged  upon 
the  eye  and  the  rad  ius  of  cnrvatuie 
in  two  direciious  was  ascertained 
by  the  angle  of  reflection  observed, 
and  the  amount  of  astigmatism 
was  thus  determined.  A  demon* 
stration  was  given  upon  a  patient 
with  pronounced  astigmatic  viaion, 
who  presented  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  experiment. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rotal 
Society  of  Litxkattju  oa  April 
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t4,  Mr.  Erc^i  Hartley  Coleridge 
feid  >pApcroii"TIieMini»cripii 
of  Colcrklgc't  CbriitibcL" 

At  die  meeting  of  the  Socio- 
LociCAL  SocicTv^no  April  si,  Mr. 
C-  ).  HimiUon  rcjd  h  pipft  on 
"The  Future  of  Volunury 
Charity,"^ 

At  the  mectiagof  the  HcbUMic 
Socitnr  on  April  jo,  ProfeMor 
Ridgcwif  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Tree  Scene  of  the  Second  Act  of 
Tk^  tmrntifi  of  Aetchykft/* 
Whcfc  w^  the  ueT«d  imjgc  to 
which  Orc<te>,  hy  command  of 
ApoUo,  fi«<i  for  rcfuM  from  the 
purtuin^  Furio^  Where  ivas 
Oieaic*  tried  *  Thc»e  *rc  not  two 
queitioni  but  one,  for,  ^cording 
lo  Piofe^sor  Rid|;eif  jy,  no  fv^ltive 
would  Icive  Mficttary  lo  be  tried, 
and  iheieforc  the  sjocitiary  «nd 
the  pUce  of  trill  must  be  one  Jind 
the  Mne. 

Two  possible  plices  for  the  tri4l 
can  be  tujTjteiTed — the  court  of  the 
J'alUdiutn,  for  ci>c»  of  involuntiry 
homicide,  and  the  Cf>urt  of  the 
Dclphimunij  ■■  deal  in  j(  with 
crimLnali  pleading  "  jotiiBciljon." 
On  the  ^uppotTiton  thit  Aetchylu* 
conceived  tlie  defence  of  Orcitct 
at  uniLlng  the  Ewo  pleis,  'MnroU 
untBTj  action  "  and  "jmiifica- 
tion*'  (for  OreitCJS  uyt  that  a 
higher  power  forced  him  to  act 
and  that  he  wai  bouad  to  avenge 
h»  father's  death),  we  ought  to 
a«i:gn  the  trial  to  whichercr  of 
the  two  count  con  tiined  ihciacted 
ima^^-eof  ?allai^  LitcMtnre  iiicira 
thai  there  wat  ^o  atylum  for 
cnminali  in  the  Court  of  ciie  Pd- 
ladium,  and  a  aicred  ima^,  whjch 
wii  carxkcd  10  the  ica  ooce  a  year 
to  be  purified  from  poUurion,  prc- 
lumably  c«ut«d  by  the  touch  of  tiie 
man-ilaycr.     It  therefore  ippcait 


jutiifijble  to  condodc  ihit  the 
Court  of  the  Palladium  \%  the  one 
rcprcEcnud  U  the  drama. 

Meeting  of    the  Lovdox  ano 

MiODLF-lEV     ArCHAOLOCICAL     So* 

citTT  were  held  or  April  ao  and 
M*y  4.  On  the  former  occaijon 
mccnbert  aticmbled  at  Lini:(»1n'» 
Inn  taijcrc  ihcj  visJicd  the  build- 
ingi  of  interest  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr  P^ley  Baildon,  who  read  a 
ihott  paprr.  On  May  4  memben 
met  ai  Hghgatc,  «nd  were  con- 
dueled  rouod  the  old  village  of 
Hrthgite,mitingCromwellHouie, 
thelites  of  Andrew  Marreir*houic 
and  of  Arundel  Houk  (Bacon's 
deach-pla<c],  the  horaei,  luunt* 
ind  Krave  oJ  Coleridge,  and  the 
Bull  Inn,  where  MnfUnd  painted. 
At  tht  do*e  oJ  the  proceeding 
members  had  the  opportunity  of 
bcinf;  "  iworn  on  the  Horoi/' 
An  account  of  t-hi»  qaaiac  cere- 
mony ippcare-d  in  the  GmTLf- 
UK>*\  Maguiki  in  fcbmary  of 
the  preient  year. 

Tbe  Dorse r   NATUtaL  HlSTOnv 

A  HO     AVTlQOAftlAH      PttLD      ClvB 

heM  tu  annual  buiinen  meetinff 
at  Dorchester  on  May  i.  The 
President  (Mr,  Nebon  fUchardson) 
in  hts  addrcai  gare  a  review  ol  the 

reo^resi  of  aciencc  durio^  the  year. 
I  wja  decided  chit  the  club  ihould 
join  the  Confess  of  ArchttologicaJ 
Socictiea  in  connection  with  the 
Society  of  Antiqaarici  of  Ixmdon. 
The  reports  of  iJic  hoc.  »fcrciaty 
and  treasurer  were  read.  They 
ahowed  titat  the  club  numbcti 
neatly  foui hundred membersandb 
in  a  tlouriihing  financial  condition. 
The  foLowiofc  oiGccrs  were  elected 
for  the  cniuiaie  y^w.  President, 
^i^.  Nelaon  Richardion  ;  iricc-pre* 
aidentt,  Lord  Euitace  CecU,  Cap- 
tain G,  R.  EIwci,   Mr.  W.   H. 
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Hutildton,  tbe  lUv.  J,  C-  Mifk»«U 
fXtj^eX  I>r.  OJl^  March,  the 
Rer.  W.  Mlt«  B*m«i,  the  Rev, 
Hcrb«il  Pentic,  the  Rev.  O. 
TLclirJ  OmbjiJ^,  Mr.  R.  Bo*' 
w^rfh  Smith,  «nrl  Mr.  Morton  0^ 
Stuirt-Grij;  hon.  trcamref,  Cap- 
UJD  Elwn;  hotl>  Kcretary  and 
editor^  ih«  Rev.  Herbert  Tentin, 
mirofMtlioR  Abbe/,  Mj,  Alfred 
?oipe,oJ  Dorcii««ter,  wai  nomisited 
11  dclcsflte  to  reproent  tbe  club 
i\  tfie  Brinih  AwKTiatlon  nesting 
n  J.eiceiter  ihii  )'cif.  The  fol- 
ksirmg  pUcci  were  c1io«cn  si  the 
ecfltrei  for  feld  mcetingt  daring 
the  lumincr:  The  T*li<y  ol  the 
Pydd  acd  Bixkbnd  Newton, 
WirchuD  and  Lftchett  Minbtcr, 
and  Fordc  Abbcj^*  T^crr  meU  be 
a  f  frOlogleal  itttdj  n(  th«  coait  by 
iteimer  from  Swanage  to  Wcf- 
noiih-  The  Cecil  tilver  medal 
and  piizc  ion  an  ei*ay  on  ■*  Cbem* 
iitry  at  apptic^l  tu  3iinc«ci<^j  and 
DoAoitic  Purpotc*"  wa*atvinUJ 
lo  Mr.  B.  J,  Eaton,  dI  the  Insti- 
tute of  MNtical  Reacarch.  KwaU 
Lumpar,  Malav  Peninitili*  The 
M^akel-Plc^tScll  medil  »->>  not 
awarded  thil  /ear.  L<^fd  and 
Lily  Wfnford  were  elected  mem- 
ben  of  club. 

Thcanauil  meetbjc  anJ  conter- 
taa-Lvne  of  the  %mt  IltRri  Ait- 
cfiJSotociCAL  Socitrr  were  hetd 
on  ApriJ  z-j  in  ih*  Public  HaD, 
Mncn  Hadhim.  Major  F.J.  A. 
Skeet  read  a  paper  on  *■  'Ilie  Right 
Honourable  Arlliur,  I^id  CapeM, 
Rarofl  of  HadhMm,  murdered  f^r 
hia  Loyalty  to  King  Charles  L, 
1649";  Mr,  fl  C.  Andrcvngave 
a  brief  account  Df  some  old  glau 
in  Much  Kadham  Chjrch  ;  Mr. 
W,  B.  Gcriih  lecltirci  00  "IV 
Suraamef  of  Hertbidthire,  wirh 
ipcciai  refercDcfr  to  the  Hadham 


dhtTtCt'';  tod  Mr.  R.  T.  Andrewt 
read  1  p>p«r  on  ^  HsdhAin  asd 

During  the  lait  two  feari  ^i\ 
Norman  I.ockyer  hai  been  pt\ 
hii  att«ntkin  to  the  qoe^t 
viiietbef  the  itoae  cirelci  oi 
Cornw&U  may  ikot  hare  li»d 
iftroaTmical  origin,  and  ta  Api 
Uit  year  be  delivered  a  l< 
on  the  (ubjeet,  at  PenIanc<^,  tmd 
the  anipica  of  the  Piswki 
Natckal  HiAToav  awd  ArtiQca 
R3^3fl  Sociirr.  h  attracted  great 
local  interest,  and  on  WcdoodaT, 
Aprit  3f  a  meeitng  waa  heU 
at  Penzance,  at  which  a  Corniih 
branch  of  the  Socitrr  ros  m 
Amo)ioiiicALSTtn>roF  AnciiKr 
Movitrarijfiv  itaa  orginiicd.  Lofd 
Falnionih  wa«  ^Uctad  Preatdrtit, 
and  two  Socrecarica  (Mrtin.  H« 
Bolitho  and  H.  Tbonm),  t 
Trcamtcr  tCiptJm  Hendervon), 
and  *  G>jniiiittec  t**re  appoiotril* 
Between  lor ly  and  fifty  cnrmbeff 
were  ctirolled.  Sir  Norman 
Lnckyer.  who  wat  prc*enc,  gare  a 
ahort  addrtst,  in  the  count  of 
which  he  referred  to  panagea  \ 
WeUh  folk-lore  whieh  imply  a 
connection  betweec  teaiona  or 
aitrofiomicil  iiKidenta  and  the 
monamenti. 

'ITie  KoYALGcotxMtcaL  Socitrr 
or  CoaifWALt  ha^  under  con- 
aideration  the  quntion  of  making 
the  William  Bolithc  Medal  opel 
tocompciitJon.  with  the  object  of 
»iinialatin^  original  woA  amongae 
tboic  connected  with  Comub 
mining. 

AiaCouncilmeetinjtof  theBAt. 

AKD  WliT  A»D  SoUTHItH  CotJIf 

Tio  Society,  held  it  the  Gran^ 
HokI,  l^ndop,  on  April  jo,  Mr. 
Edwirdi,  en  behalf  of  \hc  Workt 
and  Allotocst  Comiiiitteeat 


i 
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I  the  imftgeinciitt  lh«t  were 
tn  proj[T«u  fof  the  reccrtion  io  ihc 
Shim  ViiU  iif  dicli  Ruja]  ITtgli- 
ii«flMl  ch«  Prince  and  Pftnc^H  of 
Watti,  who  have  i^raciotjily  stfni- 
fied  their  intcriiion  of  viiiting  th« 
Newport  Show  on  Moiidjy,  June 
ID.  Hie  vccreury  subroiticJ  the 
progrunne  of  daily  proccfdicgt 
proposed  (oi  the  Newport  meet" 
big,  cDOiDefLctiie  on  June  ;  aiid 
icminiiing  od  June  lo.  lo  addi- 
tbn  to  bII  tlio  xvQj\  fumreiof  an 


AgTifDliunl  Show,  thtrc  will  be 
jumping,  drino^,  iKo<ing»  milk- 
ing, buttcr-BijIiingp  tii3Qbcrin£t 
rplicing  and  imbuhncc  cotnpetU 
tio«t>,  A  forcttrr  exhibition,  nature 
ttudy  collcatonir  a  Ilotrer  ihow,  a 
potiHr}'  ihow,  auJ  %  wortiflg  *iAirjr 
OD  ao  uiiuiajdl/  Ijr^mlc.  There 
will  jifo  bv  1  «ctici  of  praetieU 
deasoDftratioas,  ly  cipcrm  in  coa- 
MctioDwith  bec-ceepii^,<Uirjin(, 
etc.  I'^e  band  of  the  Grtn^ier 
CnjTds  wfll  perform  on  each  day. 


Short  Reviews 


"Tub  Esoktiau  or  A-rvvno." 
By  GEOiLCt  LAxnifc  Ratmond, 
Litt.D.  Mobn  Murray :  Pncc 
10*.  6d,) 
It  ii  pontibly  hypercritictl  to 
mention  ti  i  leriooj  drawback  ro 
the  TolniQC  before  ni  what  hia 
nothing  nhAie^-er  to  do  with  the 
«ubjeci<matter  or  the  imnocr  Id 
which  the  act  her  lua  ha  o  J  led  it-> 
namcJyt  it>  ibn^rnul  weijjki, 
owiiig[oihe\eryihick  leaded  paper 
on  which  it  is  primed.  The 
author  telU  uft  in  hn  preface  that 
the  object  of  "llie  EtMntUli  of 
ifivtbetica*'  Ji  to  "  dc temiae  lot  the 
readct  the  quatitiet  eaotin^  ex- 
cellence, m  the  higher  artf,  and  to 
iDcreJLK  hitapprcciitioaof  them." 
"Ithaibcen  peparcd  for  thow 
vrhoie  time  it  too  limited  to  vtudy 
ihemirtntii^  of  tbt  lubjett,  and  for 
telpher*  who  need  a  text-booL" 
I  im  inclined  to  agree  with  a 
cetiaiD  old  ^atkman  vkho,  on 
boLug  uflefcd  a  dbh  of  minced 
collop*,  rciDirked  with  more  fofce 
thu  elegance  Uut  he  "  preferred 
to  chcff  hi»  own  food/*  Nevet- 
thcieu  i  tbink  that  miny  wIlo  uc 


sot  included  in  the  two  Abore- 
mentioned  cla>u<  mifiht  read, 
fnart,  kam^  and  inwardly  digeit 
Mr.  Riymoad't  book  to  their 
adrjntige. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  ibould 
DOW  and  then  lacrifice  deamcts 
to  a  cnriouily  inTolred  ityle. 
Whcu  Matthew  Arnold  impk^cd 
people  to  be  lucid  he  knew  what 
DC  was  talking  about.  Here  u 
a  phraK  In  point.  The  author  ia 
writing  of  subcofticiouineas  ifi 
menial  oi  phyiical  acUrity  a» 
Applied  to  the  variouft  forma  or 
branchticf  an.  "But  oow  thj» 
method  of  whieh  we  remiio  ud- 
cooK)Oti»,  Ehtough  which  ihooghli 
Jtnd  emotJQOi  pais  from  tJtc  nih- 
C0Qick>9>  through  the  coDidoct 
mind  a»d  out  of  it  asaln  into  the 
detatli  of  form,  ii  the  reralt  of 
what  moit  men  mean  when  tbcy 
UK  the  term  artistic  inipiraiioo; 
yet  notice  that  it  ii  oftco,  coo, 
even  tu  ca«o  ol  the  moit  u»* 
doubted  gentua,  a  retuh,  iri  part  it 
IcMl,  of  the  ikiU  acquired  by 
practice."  Goethe  once  said, 
*- Genius  ii  iodumy."     He  >ccma 
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to  biTC  covered  the  same  ground 
hy  a  Icei  circumlocutory  method. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  people 
who  know  nothing,  or  next  to 
aothiog,  about  art,  and  who  need 
to  bcgJD  at  the  beginning  and  even 
to  be  told  that ''  the  physical  diffe- 
rences connected  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  effects  of  Sound  and 
light  which  distinguish  the  human 
from  the  merely  animal  body  He 
in  the  vocal  organs  and  the  hands " 
—a  fact  which  leems  to  be  fairly 
obvious;  yet  few  of  us,  probably, 
have  realised  its  entire  application 
to  every  form  of  ait. 

Spealting  of  taste,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond iayft  that  its  relation,  "  as 
applied  to  the  whole  range  of 
artistic  nature,  aeem»  to  he  pre- 
cisely that  of  conscience  to  the 
moral  nature  and  of  judgment  to 
the  intellectual.  Enlighten  a 
man's  aoul,  his  conscience  will 
prompt  him  to  better  action ; 
increase  his  wisdom,  and  his  judg- 
ment will  give  better  decisions. 
According  to  the  same  analogy, 
cultivate  his  esthetic  nature — ^c, 
improve  the  accuracy  of  his  ear  or 
eye,  his  knowledge  of  the  different 
appearances  of  life  or  of  modes  of 
life — and  his  taaic  will  be  culti- 
vated and  improved.*' 

In  these  words  is  more  or  lc--s 
summed  up  the  author's  *'  brief.*' 
He  has  done  his  best  to  make  up 
the  minds  of  his  readers  on  the 
subjectsol  painting,  daiicing,  land- 
scape gardening,  potuy,  architec- 
ture, pantomime  and  the  drima^ 
and  since  his  work  is  obviously 
intended  for  the  uncultivated,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  he  had 
presented  his  ideas  in  plainer 
language, 

A  chapter  on  rb)  thni  is  perhaps 
the   best    in   the    boot,   and    Mr. 


Raymond  sets  forth  a  great  axiom 
when  he  says  that "  the  aim  of  the 
artist  should  be  less  to  imitate 
than  to  represent."  More  pages 
might  well  have  been  devoted  to 
the  subject,  of  "Balance"  and 
"  Values "  —  two  important 
matters  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
student  of  art;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  in  the  space  of  a  small 
volume  adequately  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  "Tlie  Es- 
sentials of  j^sthetics "  is  not  more 
than  a  very  good  teit-boot,  ad- 
mirably and  intelligently  illus- 
trated. As  such,  it  it  of  undcDi- 
able  value  to  those  who  detirc  to 
study  art,  and  the  effect  of  all  the 
arts  together  upon  everything  that 
makes  for  culture  and  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity, 

Alice  L.  CaI'LANDei, 

*'The  Polish  Jew."  ByBtATUCt 
Baskervillg-  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) 
No  book  has  appeared  for  a  very 
considerable  time  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  thinking  and  patriotic 
Englishman  than  this  work.  The 
author  remarks  in  the  preface: 
*'  Many  of  the  facts  put  forth  in  the 
pages  of  this  book  are  at  variance 
with  accepted  opinions  of  the 
Polish  Jew  as  held  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States."  An  or- 
dinary Englishman  who  careftillj 
peruses  "The  Polish  Jew"  may 
discover  that  the  whole  case  ap- 
pears to  him  in  a  new  light,  and 
that  in  truth  the pfrsecuted  people 
in  Poland  arc  at  this  moment  not 
the  Jews  but  the  Gentiles, 

England,  proud  of  her  supre- 
macy, has,  we  are  told,  grown  idle 
in  her  prosperity;  and  is  it  not 
possible  that  this  very  indifference 
m^y    help    to   develop    her    alien 
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qu^itWQ  into  a  problem  u  fti- 
plciing  M  thjt  Which  it  f>ow  ttir- 
lowing  And  ruining  Foljnd  t 

TIk«  Aniflo-Sixon  rc«di  with 
indignation  ihit  the  Jem  arc  ontjr 
permitted  to  inhabit  certain 
qoartcnof  Ru»iaiidti«i.  "But/* 
uyi  the  wrlEcr  of  "TIl«  Toliih 
Tew,"  "  doci  be  (the  Aftglo-Sjxtw) 
know  that  the  PoliUi  Jewi,  living 
imon^  »  natioti  in  the  propor- 
tion (>f  one  to  fcven,  hare  attained 
in  influoK^  of  levea  to  oae  f  U 
he  avnrc  that  m^ttjr  provincial 
towns  ar«  lofdf  tnhabitrd  h^  Jewi» 
who  lire  upon  the  lurtoundtng 
peJ4AQlr>',  that  the  Jevri  act  >t 
middlemen  all  orer  the  counuir 
between  the  proprictorv  and  all 
who  purchaur  griin.  polatoe*, 
cattle,  hor»ci,  milk,  buttei,  and 
every  forto  of  farm  proidocep 
llut  in  Waruw  ittelf  evef^  third 
man  !»  i  Jew  t  IVade  and  cocn* 
n«fce  are  in  their  handi.  They 
an  the  maintpnoG  of  rctolu* 
lionary  agliatrOD  ihrougboiit  the 
coonrry,  aad  arc  doing  their  bete 
b}'  Kcjct  piopaj*mJa  tO  undei- 
minc  the  loyalty  of  ihe  army  and 
navy,  to  brin^  about  itrikei,  £nJ 
openly  to  murder  by  cilhcr  re- 
volrer  ihott,  or  bomb«,  aoyand 
every  public  man  who  ia  hoitilc 
to  iherotclvca," 

The  avcrajte  Polish  Jew  carm 
hii  bell  Imng  in  ihe  ^ricaltural 
diilncii,  roi  by  ctiliivating  xhz 
tot}  but  bj  di»putli^j(;  of  il>  pro- 
duce. Th»e  indtVLdctflla  do  not 
compete  with  the  Pole*  in  the 
world  of  induicry.  H  they  ccaie 
to  be  ^  Uctott"  i^.,  mtddlemen 
between proprieioi» id  ihecouniry, 
thcycoRi«  10  the  towni  and  retort 
to  the  iwtatlog  ihopi  ol  their 
wealthier  CO  religionifit  ic  make 
cheap  cklhingjOf  become  hawker*. 
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Ahhougfa  through  cmigraiion 
to  England  and  America  there  if 
a  conttani  exodu»  ol  the  lower 
cUfdca  of  the  Jcwith  population 
from  PoUnd,  there  it  at  the  ume 
time  a  constant  imEni^ration  ol 
Jewi  into  Poland  from  Lithuania 
BDd  other  Russija  prorlnces;  to 
much  ao  thai,  with  the  cver-in- 
crcaaing  birth-raie,  we  find  the 
Jcwiih  population  growing  larger 
year  by  year  all  ever  Rnuian 
Poland*  fiighiy  per  cent,  of  thU 
popolatioQ  ii  composed  of  the 
cUia  which  ftlU  emigrant  sl^ipa 
and  crowdi  the  ttumv  of  citiei. 
Tlieie  Jew»  are  known  as  the 
proletarUt.  With  this  prolttariai 
ri(h  Jcvra  who  own  the  big  in- 
dustrial cnTcrprmi  and  factorJei 
in  Poland  hive  noihing,  save  their 
religion,  in  common. 

There  is  anorber  cbia  of  Poliih 
Jews  who  exercise  great  influciKc 
— the  Jewish  ^  lntcl1]g«ntia." 
They  arc  principally  doctori,  t«- 
ristcn  and  journal  lit  s,  Ai  medical 
mcii  they  are  much  ^csp^;tedr  and 
may  uautlly  claim  to  be  comidcrod 
apeciilitlt.  As  laity ers  they  611  a 
large  poitioo  of  the  law  lii:.  Ai 
journslifts  they  guide  much  Polish 
as  well  as  Jewish  thought,  for 
nearly  all  ibc  lociilisiic  and  rcro- 
luiionary  literature  >n  Rtima  it 
composed  by  Jews.  In  olden  diy> 
the  Jew  in  the  Ghetto  argued 
about  the  Talmud,  btit  politics 
hive  Eakcii  the  place  (>f  religion  in 
diicusiion  among  the  modem 
Jews, 

The  two  great  roovcmcnis 
among  the  Polish  Jew»,  artd  indeed 
iiuiuijg  all  ilic  Jvwi  of  Eaitcrn 
Europe,  have  been  the  Zioniir 
scheme  and  the  Blinds  As  to  the 
first  of  ihcTC,  it  seems  for  many 
reaions  to  be  doomed  to  abiolntc 
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failure.  The  orthodoi  Jew  ia 
opposed  to  it-  He  ctingi  to  his 
"  Habut  '*  and  side  locks  and  high 
boots,  tohts  jarj^onand  hii  ancient 
cu'^tomj!,  and  cannot  tolerate  the 
Europeanised  Zionist  delegate* 
who  come  to  canvass  him  wearing 
short  coats  and  low  boots,  and 
speaking  pure  German  or  Polish. 
The  wealthy  Jews  oppose  Zionism 
on  economic  RTounds,  as  they  con- 
sider the  scheme  impracticable. 
All  schemes  for  founding  agricul- 
tural colonies  of  Jews  in  Asia, 
Africa^  or  America  have  proved, 
and  will  prove,  so  they  say,  abor- 
tive. 

But  it  is  the  Bund,  according  to 
the  writer  of  "The  Polish  Jew," 
that  is  absolutely  transforming  the 
Hebrews  of  Russia,  The  Bond 
came  to  Poland  from  Lithuania 
only  six  years  ago-  Its  programme 
includes  the  overthrow  of  Tsar- 
dom,  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government,  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly, 
amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners 
and  the  nationalisation  of  the  land. 
But  although  the  Bund  wishes  to 
remove  all  Jewish  disabilities,  it 
does  not  aim  at  merging  the 
Jewish  in  the  Polish  commanity. 
At  this  moment  the  Jews  are  far 
more  anti-Polish  than  the  Poles 
are  anti-Semitic-  They  do  not 
want  to  blend  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Poland.  They  are  striving  to 
assert  their  own  national  indi- 
viduality, to  live  their  own  lives, 
and  attain  theii  own  eads.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  have  insti- 
tuted what  has  gradually  become 
a  reign  of  tetror  in  Warsaw, 
Lodz,  and  other  large  towns  in 
Poland. 

They     began     by     organising 


strikes,  and  these  strike*  have 
grown  more  and  more  Mrioni* 
The  last  recorded  in  tke  bocA  ii 
that  of  1906,  when  the  demandi 
of  the  tailors*  workmen  were  10 
exorbitant  that  man 7  master* 
tailors  thoi:ght  it  better  to  give 
up  business  altogether  than  sub- 
mit to  the  terroriim  of  their  men. 
Bands  of  strikers  then  entered  the 
warehouses,  ind  spoilt  material  by 
cutting  it  into  pieces  or  ponHng 
TEtriol  and  naphtha  over  it.  These 
agitators  were  armed  with  re* 
volvers,  which  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate TO  use.  "Men  are  murdered 
in  broad  daylight  in  their  own 
houses,  snrrounaed  by  their  wites 
and  children,  became  they  cannot 
afford  to  accede  to  the  extnra- 
gant  demands  of  those  who  pnll 
the  strings  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.*'  The  strike  planned 
for  last  August,  however,  proved 
abortive,  as  by  that  time  the  most 
important  leaders  were  either  in 
prison  or  over  the  frontier.  But 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  and 
these  numerous  strikes  have  driven 
away  trade  and  half  ruined  indus- 
trial Poland. 

The  second  great  scheme  of  the 
Bund  is  to  bring  abont  a  revolu- 
tion by  stirring  up  strife  between 
the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
Russian  Army,  The  association 
organised  a  system  of  propaganda 
to  be  carried  on  by  factors,  who 
have  free  entrance  into  all  gai^ 
tlflons  and  fortresses,  and  by  the 
}ews  serving  in  the  army  and  nivy. 
The  factors  distribnt«  leaflets 
calling  upon  the  soldiers  to  shoot 
their  ofiicers  instead  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries whom  they  aic  called 
out  to  quell,  and  the  Jewish  re- 
cruits are  constantly  etnplojed  in 
pointing  out  to  their  Gentile  com- 
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rides  the  hirdihipft  and  injosticei 
oF  th«  »cr*Uc  «nd  tnciting  t'icm  lo 
mtititijr  iQil  dc»«riJon.      Thit  fto* 

pjjt^ntli  hii  mcl  vrith  fimill  9uc- 
C<«»,  ovring  to  the  hatred  of  the 
Hebrew  rue  entertained  by  the 
RLi»i4t]  ind  Polish  pcJ9«iit»,  who 
compose  Uie  mum  body  9f  the 
army  and  nary. 

Sicc^  the  Bund  catered  the 
iringdoin  of  PolAnd*  ii  ha*  jrined 
the  Jcwjih  piolcli-riat  vrith  re* 
Tolvert  tecretly  Lmporicd  imo  the 
country.  TTie  con)e<iucncc  is  that 
diity  outrjgci  and  iiMUioationt 
|jk«  place  not  only  in  Winaw  and 


Ixidz  bat  ill  OTCf  the  country. 
The  murJen  of  police  on  doty 
haT«  bcvn  eount1«M.  RobbrriM 
in  poll  offices  and  tntns  are 
mimcrou^  and  ihe  nho)^  coaniry 
ii  ia  a  condition  cl  danger. 

Th<5e  aic  a  Jew  of  Oic  *a<l» 
eoniarncd  in  tHii  eirremt^ly  <n- 
t^mlriK  and  rcmatiably  welU 
writteii  book,  CTcry  pigcof  which 
ii  vronhy  of  notice,  I'he  author, 
who  muil  be  a  Udy  of  rare  mcctal 
gifil,  itatec  in  ihr  introdvction 
that  ahe  has  reiidcd  for  the  h«t 
eight  ytxx\  uninterruptedly  in 
Pobnd.  JoiiCA  bTEEs. 
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RKPOVLTaK&TtAHlACTIOKftOP  Tita 

TTtTOiHHiRir  A«to«^rATTOtf  rov 
Tin  AovAifcmfifT  or  Sciiwct, 
LiTEJU-nJti:  AJfD  A»T.  Vol. 
xxiviii.  (Ftymouth:  W,  Brco- 
don  aud  Sou). 

Alllee  for  the  anil<iuary  «nd 
the  man  of  Kicnce  Detonthire  '\% 
%  county  of  furpauing  iiitcre«(f 
iod  it  ii  in  tXKxj  way  nicing  that 
Devcduaat,  who  haic  iho*n  to 
fWich  of  the  tfiiit  of  ihr  pinnrcr 
and  the  exptoicr  in  other  direc* 
ttoot,  Ahoidd  tike  the  trad  in  all 
depanmentt  of  reteirch  in  their 
own  biith-Uod^  One  icmIi,  there- 
fore, with  (urpri**  and  rrgr/i  that 
the  DeTomhuc  Atsocijtton  hat 
not  be«n  receiving  adequate  finan- 
cial fuppoft.  A  difficulty  aro«e  at 
the  Utt  meeting,  held  at  Lyaton, 
a*  to  embodying  all  tS?  pap^n 
then  re*J  in  the  volume  of  Trant- 
aciioat  now  before  Qf,  on  accoant 
ot  the  coit  of  priming;  and  the 
HoQoriiy  ScuetAticA  mcniion  lia 


tli^ir  report  thai  "the  fiaaifccial 
pre±(are  of  ih*-  last  two  or  thte* 
years  '*  wja  only  rcmoxcd  when  in 
old  anii  valued  life  member  of  the 
Auociition,  Mr.  Syjncy  P-  Adami, 
prc*cntcd  to  ihc  funds  a  cKci^lic 
for  i,\c^.  Happily  rhcrr  ar<* 
many  WJni  of  Devon  animated  by 
the  ipirit  of  Mr.  Adams,  ind  one 
fceJs  cenain  that  the  neccuitio  of 
tlic  Aiiociation  need  only  be  miJc 
known  incnmrr  that  thryihill  be 
amply  met.  Kindred  bodiei  are 
liberally  *opportcd  in  the  north  of 
(he  Kingdom  and  elMvrherc,  and 
It  would  be  a  mJ  ttorj  if  the 
premier  rotinty  of  the  we*t  per- 
mitted the  work  of  il«  own  inrci- 
tigators  10  luffcr  from  wait  of 
money.  Ai  a  unall  mitier  id  thii 
cocncction  one  ikoto  that  "  ihc 
trantactiont  of  the  Society  ate  not 
pubUfhed,  nor  are  they  on  iale< 
They  are  printed  for  meDaberi 
only,"  Considering  the  amount 
of  valoablc  iufoEoutioa  which  tlicy 
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contiin,  U  is  an  obTiooi  iDggeitlon 
tliat  they  ihoutd  be  made  accct- 
lible  to  the  publicat  a  rcaionable 
price.  The  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  AsBOciation  i>  Mr.  P.  F.  S. 
Amery,  J, P.,  of  Aahbuiton. 

The  volume  before  u»  containi 
the  twenly-fifth  report  of  the 
Barrow  Committee,  among  whote 
members  is  the  Rer.  S.  Barings 
Gould.  Some  iitterciting  remains 
were  found  in  a  field  which  once 
formed  part  of  Challacombc  Com- 
mon, and  these  arc  fully  described 
in  die  Transactions.  There  is 
seme  very  quaint  reading  in  the 
twenty-third  report  of  the  Com- 
miitee  on  DevonBhire  Folk-Lore. 
The  following  "  Charm  for  Boils  *' 
may  be  new  to  readers  of  the 
Gentleu^k'b  Magazine  :  ''A lady 
at  Chudieigh,  about  thirty  yean 
ago,  wai  recommended  to  crawl 
backwjtrds  three  times  round  a 
thorn  buih  very  early  in  the  mom- 
ing,  while  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass.'*  It  would  be  desirable  to 
select  a  thorn  bush  m  a  private 
place  for  ihli  performance.  It 
appears  that  as  recently  as  1883  a 
farmer  in  Meavy  Tarish  sacrificed 
ji  sheep  on  Calisham  Tor  "to 
propitiate  ihr  evil  influenccfi  which 
were  destroying  his  tlocLs  and 
herds,"  We  have  this  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  W,  A,  G. 
Gray,  then  Vi<:ar  of  Meavy.  A 
singuLar  ** faith  cure"  for  epilep- 
tic £ts  is  not  only  described,  but 
seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  in 
use,  by  the  Rector  of  Sutcombe. 
The  eight  traditional  meals  of  the 
Devon  labourer — dew-bit,  break- 
fast, pocket-bit,  dinner,  crumbit 
(pr>  crummat}j  numbit  (pi.  num- 
mat),  supper  and  "  a  bit  after 
supper," — proclaim  the  luityappe- 
titc  of   the  race.     The  eleventh 


report  of  the  Dartmoor  Explma- 
tion  Committee,  on  which  Mr. 
Baiil  ThomioD  wat  wcrriix^,  gifci 
the  reiult  of  explorations  in  cer- 
tain  hat*circlea.  There  are  mai^ 
other  valuable  papers  dealing  widk 
the  natural  hi>tor7  and  antiqai- 
tiet  of  the  county,  and  the  whole 
volume  of  fire  hundred  and 
seventy'iix  pagei  reflecca  credit 
on  the  contributors  and  the  editor. 
With  it  ia  iiaued  Fart  Tiii.  of  the 
'« Calendar  of  Devoashirc  n^dls 
and  Adminiitrationi," 

Thi  THiann-B  Anhital  Rxpoar 

AHn    PftOCEtDlNCS  O*  TBS    LaK^ 
CASHiai  AHD  CliEBHiaX  EmTOHO- 

LOGicAL  SociETT.  (Sonthport; 
^/f/cr  Printing  Works.  Priceas.) 
"At  the  end  of  another  year 
of  work  the  council  congratnlatei 
the  society  on  iu  growing  tcpnta- 
tion  and  prosperity,  and  indiridnal 
members  on  the  additions  thit 
have  been  made  to  tciendfic 
knowledge  through  their  cfibrti," 
That  is  the  satisfactory  atatemcnt 
with  which  the  report  lor  1906 
opens.  The  society  now  nnrobcn 
eleven  honorary  membeta,  sixty- 
two  corresponding  members — 
among  them  Lord  Avebuij  and 
Professor  Poalton — and  lixty-cight 
ordinary  members,  a  gain  of  eight 
during  the  twelvemonth-  Besides 
meetings  at  which  paoen  arc  read 
and  exhibits  shown,  the  iocie^ 
organises  field  meetinga.  TIk 
present  volume  contains  a  brief 
notice  of  those  held  last  year,  an 
address  by  Professor  T,  Hudson 
Beare,  Vice-President,  ■  "  pre- 
liminary catalogue  of  the  hemip- 
tcra  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire^" 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Whittaker,  and  i 
''  Note  on  a  Remarkable  Rjcc  of 
J^rtf/h   Ajiaori/iii"    by  Mr.  W. 
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MambriJ^c*  \\  aIw  contaiiu  jn 
abitfict  of  legal  procc^iD^before 
Mr.  Jqiticc  Biicklejr  concemin^ 
cemin  collccton  who^  hiTing 
Tititrd  Huatine<fonihirc  In  icncb 
of  !^pi<)optctA,  were  tu«(J  foi 
tretpiu    bj^    1    )inda^n«r.     Ifte 

tuds«  tiid  that  lh«  d«fcmliilU 
«K4Tcd  in  A  pctfrctl^  ciril  idd 
councoui  minncr,it)d  the  evidence 
showed  iKcy  hfid  no  ^nicniion  of 
repeating  their  ireipiM;  ihe  nrrit 
oufht  never  to  bare  been  itiued 
—it  vrjt  «n  Jibuir  ol  che  procc^ 
of  the  Couri  >nd  opprewire  to  ibr 
lut  degree.  Tbc  pUintifl  wa» 
ordered  to  p4jr  the  drfefi'ltnti^ 
ooit«, 

TiiK  Ajhmoliam   Natvi^l  H»* 
TOkY  SocitTT  or  OxroKMtiiiLt. 
Rrport  \t*t  190^.  v^ith   a  lUr  of 
1400  Sptcle*  of  bcil  Cbleop- 
ier«.      (Parker    and    Soo*    17 
BToadSireccOxfcrd.  Price  u.) 
Tftc      "  pfclimin*ry      lin       of 
C«lcopier>  observed  in  cherteigb- 
bourbood  of  03tf ord  from  imq  to 
1^^,  compiled  for  the  Aihmolcan 
Natural   History  Society  *>f  Oi- 
fordibirc    from   tU    avdlable   re- 
cord*" it  from  tbe  pen  of  Com* 
mftndcr  Jimei  J-  Walter,    RN., 
who  ihtt»  cxpUim  the  conditiont 
DEuier  which  he  hjii  worked  !  ^  Ai 
the  inTitalioD  of  the   Ashmolcan 
Natural  Hittory  Society  of  Oxford' 
•hire,    1    hire    in    the   following 
pages  auempied  totnumettte  the 
•pcciei  of   Ciiiffter^^  or   bectlet, 
tnat  dp  to  the   prcKOt  daic  Iiave 
be«n     found    in    the     immediate 
Dcighbonrhood  of  Oxford,     Since 
the  carl)'  part  of   1904,  when  1 
firit  *  pitched   my    tent  *  in    tbc 
aocicat  ctly   «ftcT  my  rctUenent 
from  aftivc  lerrtce  in   the   Roy^ 
Nivy^  and  waa  privileged   to  be 


aMOciatcd  wiib  iJic  Socieiy,  I  hare 
devoted  a  targe  pirt  of  my  time 
to  the  itody  of  the  Pjiioaology  of 
the  neighbour  hood,  and  ai  regard* 
my  favourite  order  of  Intectf,  ibe 
ColeopictAt  1  hivc  be^n  re«T«fdfd 
with  an  unexpectedly  Ufg«  mra* 
mre  of  fucceu.  But  a  period  of 
]e«a  than  three  jear$  ii  altoxetber 
inade<|uaic,  even  fof  the  moft 
tcatoui  ol  colle>:ion,  to  d^  jailice 
Ii>  the  bcfftle.fauna  of  to  rieh  and 
varied  a  district  a»  the  country 
within  a  lew  miTei  of  Oxford 
undoi^edly  \\  \  and  I  should 
have  been  <\W<  nnable  to  under- 
take   the   compilation  of  ibit   litt, 

had  not  the  way  been  paved  foe 
mc  by  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  W, 
Holland,  ol  the  Univeniiy  Mu- 
•cum.  who  hat  resided  here  since 
189J.  and  hat  a*«idtioui1y  woctcd 
op  xljt  local  intceifaana.'* 

The  Aihmolcan  Natural  lib* 
tx>ry  Society  pwse«e»  maay  djitin- 
gtiithed  mcnib«ri,  Jiaont^  whom 
arc  Profmor  ll,  A.  Mien,  ihe 
President,  Pfofe«or  £,B.  Poultoo^ 
Profmor  W.  Odling^and  Profenor 
$.  H.  Vine»,  and  it  promotei  the 
atudy  of  zoology,  ornithology,  en* 
tomobfty^  bonny,  geo1o|^,  an- 
thropology, f>hytiolo^.  astronomy, 
chemistry^  mtneralojiy,  phyijo,  ind 
maibetnaiici.  A«  the  arnuU  rab^ 
tcripiion  it  onljr  fire  thilUngt,  it  it 
turpritin^  to  read  the  following 
animadvcrtioo  in  the  report  of  the 
committee;  "Owing  to  the  con- 
tinual diScclty  ID  get  tins  mcm- 
bcrt  QO  pay  their  very  >maU  annual 
tabtcripriom,  rhr  t'ommittei*  have 
decided  to  put  in  force  the  fourth 
paragraph  cf  Rule  V. — relating  to 
cxpuIwM— which  hai  hitherto  rt- 
mainrd  in  abeyance."  They  alto 
have  to  tJiy,  "  It  hai  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  tbc  coouaittec  that 
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cert^n  xncmbcrs  have  remorcd  or 
dcitioyed  r^re  plmti  in  tiie  Cot- 
hili  Res«iTe,  or  htve  encouraged 
or  permitted  their  fricDdi  or 
■tringcn  to  remove  them.  The 
committre  priipote  ttutt  a  new 
rule  be  pai»ed  readering  inch 
members  liable  to  expuUion  from 
ihe  society  and  to  consider  tbc 
other  persona  ai  trespaucr*."  It 
wilJ  be  generaU/  »dmicted  that 
the  drastic  action  suggeitcd  is 
entirely  justified. 

The  SiiANACHiE  ;  ah  Iruh  Illui- 

TMTED    QuABTEHI-T.         VolumC 

ii..   Number    3,    March    1907. 

(Dublin:  Maunteldc Co.    Price 

IS.) 

People   who  can  appreciate   a 


fine  Uteraiy  tenie  alUed  to  a  fine 
pngnacity  ihould  cetd  "The 
Shuuduer"  which  ii  %  iplendidlf 
[riih  publication.  Tlie  opening 
article  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Y»tton"Thc 
Royal  Hiberniaa  Academy"  ii 
equally  critical  of  <■  Caitle  gonm- 
ment  in  Ireland  "  and  French  an. 
There  are  some  charming  lines  in 
Miu  JaneBarlow*s  poem,  "Hw 
Jewel  in  the  Tower,"  and  a  tonnct 
to  Ireland  by  Mr,  J.  H.  Couilni 
b  animated  by  1  noble  spirit. 
<*The  Shanachic"  altc^cther  11 
intereidngr  tad  quite  freth  to 
English  readers;  even  "  Pat's  Pas- 
toral," which  is  "  topical  "  a«ii 
infected  with  the  *'  new  humonr," 
is  amuiing  in  apite  of  those 
blemishes. 


Qarden  V^tes 


"There  ls  lately  a  flower   (shal 
I  call  it  so  f),  a  Toolip  which  has 
engrafted  the  love  and  affection  of 
most  people  unto  itj  and  what  is 
thii  Toolip  ?  A  wcllcomplcjcioncd 
stink,  and  ill  favour  wrappt  up  in 
pleasant  colours/'  So  wrote  Fuller 
in  no  mincing  words  as  long  ago  as 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  che 
enthusiasm  for  tulip  culture  wa} 
beginning,     *'Wrappt  in  pleasant 
colours  "  it  still  remains,  a  beauty 
of    our     gardens    in    May-time. 
Tulips   have  fortunately   declined 
in  price  since  those  strenuous  days 
when  growers  ruined  themselves  in 
reckless  »pecuUtion,   and    hearts 
were  filled  with  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  about  them,     A  dark  tafe 
is   told  ns  of   \   Dutchman,  who, 
having   paid   hundreds  of  pounds 
for  the  only  duplicate  of  a  lovely 


bulb,  stamped  it  underfoot,  intra- 
sifying  thus  the  joya  of  ownenhip 
in  his  uniqne  specimen. 

Tulips  must  have  been  eaten  In 
old  days.  1  find  a  recipe  for  cock- 
ing the  bulbs  in  an  old  Eoglid 
Herb  Book,  Onr  Dutchman  might 
have  reaped  a  keener  pleasure  if  he 
had  cooked  his  priceless  tulip  for 
a  feast  and  served  it  to  come  infu- 
riated rival. 

The  ordinary  working  gardener 
has  usually  a  passion  for  alternate 
lines  of  colour  in  round  beds  and 
narrow  borders,  but  such  arrange* 
mcntt  of  bulbs  in  little  beds  sie 
usually  a  mistake,  William  Mor- 
ris, summing  up  hii  Idea  of  s 
garden,  jays  that,  large  or  small,  it 
should  look  both  orderly  and  ricb. 
Small  beds,  often  laid  ont  with  no 
real  design  at   all.  ma)'  be  orderly 
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but  ccttiifily  ihcir  tittio  d«btof 
colour  irc  inythJog  but  tjcli,  Mid 
tulip«  arc  \  Utouund  time*  more 
lovtly  wl»CQ  pUnicd  in  »£rong 
mai*^  m  ttw  Dordtr^  or  in  com- 
biDiiion  with  low  growing  pUau, 
liL£  tbc  double  wUtc  Aubii,  or 
any  ol   liic  Uic  >p  ring- flower  lag 

The  colour  cffcc".*cin  be  mfia* 
itcJj  Tirkd.  1  rccdl  i  bed  lutder 
4  tQAQy  will  where  gorgeocii  red 
^neriiaj  tuUpi  grew  m  «  tingle 
oC  blue  tof(c(<mc-ooir  iiod  la 
anoibpr  pin  of  ilie  Kime  girdcn 
roM-coJoured  mlipAOut  ofa  cirpct 
of  (iarL  puiplc  aubrctia,  and  duiky 
or^o^c  ill  a  ai»i  o4  nd  walJ- 
ilowcr. 

Three  ^r  four  vaficiits  pUntcd 
toseiber  looL  well  \  icd>  aod  dull 
parplci,  piob  lud  wiae  of  ilie 
urjptd  viriciiei  Itnd  tbtmtrhe* 
c*pc^iil1>  to  tucb  A  ruiiibuiv  coU- 
tur«.  An^  iiijiEjctlion  of  laag^oia 
man,  however,  be  corclulJy  climi- 
lUled  from  your  colour  ichcaic. 
A  stude  wrong  tn  tJie  pinLl  or 
purpki  will  ipvil  ap  cuiiie  bed. 
Every  garden  fiitur^Ity  beconat» 
«  rcttciion  of  its  owner 'l  Uite,  afid 
eich  g»dencr  ctiooics  the  colour* 
which  pJc4»  btci  bctL 

For  my  pjjt  J  favour  loft  Aud 
briUUnt   pioU  aud  tlio**  fttrange 

Eutptc  lolipi  all  itrcaked  jnd 
lotched,  like  bUck6crr^)aiccixid 
crcim,  wlixh  Ivck  ai  if  they  migkt 
have  Lumc,  wiih  ipelUand  iac^d- 
tJKiom,  out  of  1  uuurd'i  g^rdon. 
The  prtpaijuon  of  the  groWKl 
jor  :u1ip«  U  the  old  »tory  of  flight 
rich  toil,  ikiEiully  rcacwed  Iron 
jrear  to  year.  No  lulbi  wiUitud 
diinip,  aad  It  i>  welt  to  raiie  the 
bedi  a  Uttte  ro  ensure  perfect 
draioAgc.  TttUp  prefer  a  »Onthem 
upeciiod  A  loaewliac  tLeltcred 
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utiutiosi  but  iQcli  Uxiuicicasnoc 
alwa)r5  be  awarded  them,  And  tbey 
vrill  do  aarwherc  ai  long  a»  the/ 
Arc  oot  pLiUUd  iu  the  ahadc  or 
near  hedges,  Opinloiu  difier  u 
to  whether  the  bulb«  ihould  be 
left  ia  iLc  ground  ill  the  yctr 
round.  U  dcpcndi  entirely  oi 
the  ooil,  foe  inheavy  ground  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  bolbf  ra|:ad1y 
dctcftofiie  and  dijappear  U  not 
lifted. 

There  arc  miny  ipcciea  of  wild 
tulipi  vhkh  Afc  bc^uiifvl  and 
curious  enough  la  decerre  a  pUce 
in  tile  gardco*  Tuli^  Jt^mvaUi 
hai  1  little  red  and  yellow  flower 
wiib  pctali  cut  and  torn  and 
Mildly  twiKcd.  T.  £A4ffPBit4JUtf«4, 
a  ipedei  from  Maum  f^hsoou,  ti 
diitiasutthcd  by  th?  hiiry  fringe 
OQ  \\%  Icavci  and  haafcarlct  \j^\ 
bUckllowcriv  7*. /^/rn^tfii  another 
delighUnl  i|>cLics  very  utdike  lu 
ordinary  t^lipi  a*  ii  hit  two  or 
three  diik  i>raiige  and  Koldilowert 
on  oiM  item.  1  have  grown  jt 
moftt  euL'cciftlully  ani^ing^t  «  mau 
of  tall  bkc  CiJUJuia,  whcic  it 
produced  %  very  uncommon  And 
beautiful  c3ecc. 

T.  ^rnffri  it  a  £dc  icailet 
ipeetea  Iron  Ariamu.  It  Qoircn 
very  Uic^  lomeuroct  nui  lilt  the 
end  of  June,  T.  ^^'Vfj^e^d,  igrcea 
n ad  fellow  atrip^  tulip,  ii  nip< 
potcd  to  be  the  Drij;iQal  parent  of 
our  "parrot*'  or  "dragon" 
lulifa.  It  ia  well  to  rcwcmlicr 
clut  ihcM  litter  flower*  bloocD 
very  uncertainly  ;  they  ibontd  be 
put  in  the  ground  tomewhat 
cloKly,  aboac  iwa  oi  three  inches 
Apin,  10  that  the  maia  of  apkodtd 
colour  may  not  b«  broken  by  a 
few  blind  bulb*. 

Careful  hoc^og  of  tlic  ground 
both  in  llowd-bedj  uid  the  kit-* 
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r.hen  garden  \%  essential  at  thii 
time  of  year-  In  the  comfortable 
shelter  afforded  bj  clonips  of  her- 
baceous pUnt«  manj  an  ill  weed 
escapes  detection  and  grows  up  to 
flower  and  seed.  "  Gentlewomen 
if  the  ground  be  not  too  wet  may 
doe  themselves  much  goode  by 
kneeling  on  a  cushion  and  weeding. 
Thus  both  sexes  might  divert  them- 
selves fromldlenestc  and  evUl  com- 
pany which  oftentimes  prove  the 
rui^e  of  many  ingenious  people," 
This  little  extract  crossed  my  mind 
while  reading  a  correspondence 
which  was  lately  proceeding  on  the 
subject  of  women -gardeners.  It 
occurs  in  "  The  Art  of  Simpling," 
1657,  by  a  Mr.  W.Coles, 

Weeding  can,  in  truth,  hardly 
be  looked  on  as  a  diveriing  occu- 
pation. We  weed  on  our  knees,  as 
the  monk  said,  to  remind  us  that 
our  sins  can  only  be  rooted  out  by 
prayer.  Like  other  penitential 
deeds  it  cannot  be  done  too  often 
or  too  thoroughly.  Patches  of  seed 
sown  in  the  open  require  looHng 
after  in  this  way  lest  we  find  we 
have  been  nursing  up  horrid  little 
weeds  ;imong  our  seedlings. 

The  work  of  seed-sowing  for 
summer  show  is  over  now,  and 
nearly  over  too  is  the  more  labor- 
ious task  of  dibbling  out  the  little 
flants  in  their  permanent  abodes, 
n  this  last  employment  we  reap 
one  of  the  advantages  of  thin 
sowing.  A  tiny  plant  grown  singly 
can  be  popped  in  Its  little  hole 
and  scarcely  know  it  has  been 
moved,  whereas  if  you  have  to  dis- 
entangle a  whole  crowd  of  matted 
rootlets  from  each  other,  you  can* 
not  avoid  giving  the  baby  plant  a 


let-back,  nor  cm  yoa  avoid  much 
waste  of  lecdlingl. 

It  is  a  good  plan  each  jeai  to 
make  experiments  by  growing  some 
seeds  new  to  us,  as  mil  aa  the  old 
favourites  of  which  wc  never  tire. 
Results  are  sometimes  disappoint^ 
ing  and  not  to  be  repeated,  espe- 
cially if  we  choo*e  from  catalogues, 
with  nothing  else  to  guide  oi. 
Tastes  differ  and  deicnptjons  of 
colour  differ — differ  terribly — 10 
that  sometimes  the  stricken  pnr* 
chaser  feels  the  compiler  must  have 
been  colour-blind.  Bat  occa- 
sionally, as  if  by  accident,  we  find 
something  we  like  extremely^  In 
what  are  called  <* florists'  flowers" 
the  tendency  nowaday*  iv  to  culti- 
vate largeness  of  bloom,  bat  it  iia 
pity,  I  think,  that  the  aize  of  a 
flower  should  become  the  standard 
whereby  we  judge  iti  excellence. 
Formerly  ''Sops  in  Wine"  grew 
unstakcd  and  undi  a  budded,  and 
fell  over  the  flagged  path  in  un- 
trammelled sweerness.  Now  the 
carnation  tries  to  rival  the  chrysan* 
themum  in  size,  and  some  of  the 
chrysanthemums  in  their  turn  bear 
no  fancied  resemblance  to  a  char* 
woman's  mop. 

The  power  of  altering  and 
improving  the  work  of  nature  is 
ours,  but  we  use  itoftea  with  no 
saving  grace  of  moderation.  Large 
carnations,  large  sweet-peas,  large 
roses,  large  pinks,  become  almost 
parodies  of  the  original  Howen,  and 
the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the  type 
arc  lost.  It  is  sad  that  most 
things  which  fashion  seizes  on 
become,  somehow,  vulgarised  and 
spoilt. 

Mahy  C  Coxhbad. 
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"the  "  Small  Man  "  on  the  Land 

\lt  is  rhe  desirt  ofthi  EMttr  Aai  The  Gentle* 
uak's  Maca^^ine  should  give  ixpraiion  io  widffy 
varying  cpim'^ns  qh  important  subjects  of  comt^ 
versy;  but  he  d^es  not^  vf  eoursi^  identify  himself 
vHih  his  c^ntribuhrs  in  the  stasement  of  their 
vi€ws,) 

EVERY  one  regrets  the  disappearance,  now  almost 
complete,  of  the  British  yeoman.  Why  has  he 
vanished  from  the  land?  It  is  nonsense  to  say 
that  the  class  has  been  extinguished  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  grasping  landlord.  The  yeoman,  rightly  so 
called,  was  his  own  landlord.  He  has  been  lost  to  the 
country  for  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  that  small 
holdings  do  not  pay  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time. 

That  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  situation.  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  as  to  whether  the  fate  of  the  best  sort  of 
agriculturist  is  due  to  our  system  of  free  imports.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  yeoman  has  gone  ;  and  his  case 
shouli  be  remembered,  and  earnestly  studied,  by  those 
who  arc  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  proposals  a: 
present  before  the  nation  for  the  promotion  of  small 
holdings.  The  yeoman  knew  the  land,  loved  the  land, 
and,  more  than  all,  owned  the  land.  If  his  survival 
has  not  been  possible,  is  it  likely  that  we  can  foster  into 
profl()erity  a  class  less  familiar  (at  least  in  the  case  of 
persons  reclaimed,  as  it  were,  from  the  towns)  with  the 
soil,  certainly  not  more  attached  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  burdened  with  rent,  whether  payable  to  a 
cccii — lltS—JuQc  '07  tut 
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municipal  authority  or  to  a  private  person  ?  Moreovei 
the  yeoman  had  substance  to  spend,  before  it  dwindle 
away ;  the  new  small  holders  will  generally  begin  thci 
struggle  without  that  advantage. 

It  is  said  by  advocates  of  the  measure  now  befoi 
Parliament  that  the  village  labourer  will  take  up  land 
I  doubt  it.  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  work 
ing  of  a  big  estate  in  that  part  of  England  wher 
"Hodge"  is  more  enterprising  and  energetic  than  he  i 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  impression  strongl 
formed  in  my  mind  is  this :  the  British  working-daS! 
alike  in  rural  and  urban  districts,  are  not  eager  to  posses 
land  ;  the  English  [leasant  has  no  land  hunger  in  hi 
compo^tion ;  neither  tradition  nor  normal  promptin] 
makes  him  keen  to  possess  land.  What  he  seeks  is 
weekly  wage  and  not  too  much  hard  work.  Generalh 
he  is  not  tnrifty  and  saving,  and  he  is  not,  so  to  speai 
naturally  a  farmer. 

Of  course  it  would  be  an  altogether  excellent  thing  i 
people  seemingly  suitable  for  petite  culture^  who  noi 
congest  the  markets  of  our  cities,  and  augment  th 
appalling  difficulty  of  unemployment,  could  be  drafte 
successfully  into  the  country,  to  make  our  old  village 
live  again  and  their  surroundings  blossom  like  the  row 
But  what  person,  who  knows  alike  the  condition  of  thos 
to  be  transplanted  and  of  the  soil  to  which  they  woul 
go,  can  conscientiously  say  he  believes  the  experimer 
would  succeed  ?  Of  course  politicians  have  to  say  an] 
thing  that  party  requirements  dictate  to  them.  I  ar 
speaking  of  those  who  can  give  an  opinion  without  fca 
or  favour. 

Let  me  offer  for  consideration  a  case  which  seems  t 
illustrate  the  problem  vividly.  A  young  man,  of  gooi 
character  and  physique,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  was  in  the  Army  five  years,  and  served  through  th 
South  African  War.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  h 
obtained  employment  as  a  working  porter  with  a  larg 
and  well-known  London  firm.  He  married  a  thorouglu 
respectable  girl,  deserving,  like  himself,  of  every  aym 
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ptthy.  He  bad  the  misfortune  to  fall  ill  during  the 
winter  months  of  the  prcieiu  year,  and  was  sent  to  an 
infirmary.  During  his  enforced  absence  from  work,  his 
employers*  mth  that  broad-minded  philanthropy  which  is 
90  characteristic  of  the  commercial  class.  6]led  his  post 
(such  an  example  is.  by  the  way,  another  inducement  to 
those  contemplating  enlistment),  and  the  unfortunate 
fellow,  on  his  recovery,  found  himself  worklcss. 

In  a  few  weeks  his  home  was  broken  up,  t>carly  alt  his 
clothcs,and  such  little  property  of  any  value  as  he  had,  were 
sold  or  pawned.  He  and  his  wife  were  wandering  about 
the  streets,  ragged  and  starving^  carrying  their  two 
children.  He  drifted  down  to  the  Hast  End,  and  lived' 
in  one  of  those  homes  of  unbroken  misery  called  "a 
furnished  room,"  the  rent  of  which  is  a  shilling  or  a  little 
more  a  day.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance,  the  only 
sustenance  available  for  the  family  was  a  remnant  of 
cheap  tea;  and  the  mother  was  still  trying  to  nurse  her 
younger  child  to  relieve  its  hunger.  The  man's  wretched 
appearance  itself  militated  agamst  his  feeble  chance  of 
obtaining  work.  He  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  wife 
is  twenty-three.  It  is  true  that  he  was  born  in  London, 
hut  his  ignorance  of  rural  life  on  a  j^ea^ant's  plot  of  la 
would  be  just  as  great  if  he  had  been  born  in  Birmingha 
or  Bradford,  or  Bedford  or  Bideford. 

I  fancy  it  is  just  such  a  man  as  he  for  whom  :he 
enthutiasts  for  small  hoklings  foresee  a  bright  future  on 
the  land-  He  is  honest,  disciplined,  and  not  afraid  of 
toil ;  his  wife  is  no  vain  slut  enamoured  of  the  streets, 
but  a  hard-working,  willing  woman.  Yet  what  a  cruel 
piece  of  irony  It  would  be  to  transfer  them  to  the  land^ 
as  if  one  were  opening  a  new  Kdcn  for  them — and  bid 
(hem  win  a  livelihood.  As  a  town- bred  man,  the  husband 
has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  aptitude  for  such  a 
feat;  if  he  had  been  bred  in  a  village,  he  might  still  very 
probably  lack  the  knowledge,  and  it  is  even  more  likely 
that  he  would  lac)c  aptitude  for  what  is  in  fact  highly 
specialised  labour  and  inclination  for  a  most  arduous  and 
narrow  life- 
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Even  if  he  possessed  knowledge,  aptitude  and  inclina- 
tton,  his  chance  of  success  as  a  small  holder  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours  would  be  slender  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
command  a  much  larger  sum  of  money  than  such  candi- 
dates for  slices  of  land  as  Radical  reformers  have  in  mind 
are  likely  to  own.  Land  must  be  stocked  ;  there  must 
be  a  reserve  to  enable  the  peasant-tenant  to  tide  over  bad 
seasons.  One  understands — indeed,  it  is  a  necessity  of  the 
case — thatthe  small  holdingsareto  beestablishcd  on  business 
principles ;  therefore,  if  thetcnant  cannot  afford  to  erect  the 
requisite  buildings  at  his  own  expense,  he  must  pay  a  rent 
for  them  proportionate  to  their  cost-  It  is  sud  that  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  loans  from  Peasant  Banka  or  Co-opera- 
tive Societies.  But  there  is  no  institution  from  which  he 
mil  receive  loans  that  bear  no  interest  and  are  unsecured. 
If  once  he  has  mortgaged  his  interest  in  his  hoIcHng — and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  interest  a  County  Council  tenant 
will  have  to  mortgage — hig  days  will  be  days  of  con- 
suming anxiety,  and  how  often  will  the  unexpected  losses 
which  are  a  commonplace  of  agriculture  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  perverse  weather  conditions  which  we  all  know  so  well, 
drag  our  struggling  peasant  swiftly  and  surely  into  the 
domain  of  tragedy.  If  he  cannot  raise  produce  in  such 
conditions  that  he  can  sell  it  cheaply,  allowing  for  cost  of 
transport  to  its  market,  he  cannot  compete  against  the 
flood  oi  cheap  produce  of  every  kind  which  pours  in  from 
abroad.  If  he  must  sell  cheaply,  and  has  but  asmall  out- 
put to  scllf  how  is  he  to  pay  his  rent,  interest  on  his  loans, 
rates,  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  his  modest  home  ? 

One  point  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  realities  of  village  life.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
villages  there  are  ''fat"  lands,  where  the  tenant  will 
have  a  pull  over  his  competitors  and  exceptional  chances 
of  prosperity,  and  **  starvation  '*  lands,  where  the  condi- 
sions  are  the  reverse.  Nowhere  are  feuds  more  numerous 
and  bitter  than  in  our  small  rural  communities.  The 
s.-nall  holding  will  prove  a  veritable  apple  of  discord  where 
there  is  only  too  much  rancour  already.  The  successful 
intriguer  who  obtains  a  coveted  plot  will  be  a  marked  and 
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hattd  maji ;  the  rest  of  the  fiamlct  will  nurse  a  sense  of 
bitter  injustice.  Adieu  to  peace  in  Auburn!  And  when 
the  Parish  Council  is  the  allotting  authority,  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  most  ^rdid«  ridiculous  little  tragedies  ever 
enacted  in  the  country.  One  had  better  forbear  to  speak 
of  the  jobbery  and  chicanery  certain  to  be  practised  by  the 
intermediaries  who  will  be  concerned  in  the  business  of 
buying  or  leasing  land  for  small  holdings  from  the  present 
landlords. 

I  said  above  that  even  the  thrifty  and  capable  snult 
holder  would  lead  a  most  narrow  life.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  have  given  a  thought  to  this  side  of  the 
question,  A  life  passed  in  constant  manual  toil,  with  a 
restricted  and  familiar  outlook^  and  an  unceasing  ob* 
session  about  small  guns,  produces  a  hard,  unresponsive, 
unprogrcssi\'c  type  of  humanity,  out  of  touch  with  every 
influence  of  arT»  learning  and  literature.  Conservative  it 
certainty  is;  but  its  conservatism  is  not  an  intelligent 
desire  for  sure  and  steady  evolution  on  the  lines  marked 
out  by  the  past,  but  an  unreasoning  fear  of  change. 
Do  we  really  desire  to  establish,  under  the  a:gis  of 
the  ratepayers,  a  peasantry  hidebound  in  sordid 
traditions^  without  a  thought  beyond  the  day's  pence- 
grubbing? 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  believe,  or  affect  to 
believe,  that  every  landlord  who  owns  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  acres  is  a  despoiler  and  a  tyrant,  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  these  persons.  If  landowners 
thought  that  land  could  be  advantageously  used,  on  any 
considerable  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  small  holdings, 
they  would  have  put  their  belief  in  jwactice  long  ago, 
and  on  an  increasing  scale.  There  is  quite  sufficient 
financial  pressure  behind  very  many  of  them  to  induce 
them  to  sdopt  any  system  which  promises  a  fair  return 
on  what,  after  all,  represents  a  large  part  of  their  capital. 
Experience  docs  not  lead  those  who  know  the  facts  of 
land-manaecment  to  believe  that  small  holdings  can, 
generally,  be  made  to  yield,  in  this  country,  a  reasonable 
livelihood  to  the  tenant,  and  a  fair  rent  to  those  who 
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let  the  land,  whether  they  be  private  owners  or  County 
Councils,  "gingered  "  or  ungingered. 

No  one  can  have  seen  such  cases  as  that  of  the  man 
whose  misfortunes  I  have  described  from  personal  knov-- 
ledge  without  hoping  desperately  that  a  sound  scdution 
may  be  found  for  the  terrible  social  problem  which  he 
represents.  But  is  it  not  mere  quackery  to  assert  that 
such  a  solution  has  really  been  found  by  the  legislative  - 
creation  of  small  holdings? 

Jessica  Svkes. 

Qeorge  IIL  &  Hannah  Lightfoot 

STOLID,  unimaginative,  and  slow  of  thought,  that 
Prince  of  Wales  who  was  afterwards  George  III. 
is  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  would  be 
suspected  of  a  love  intrigue.  Yet,  by  some  strange  irony, 
he  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  hero  of  an  affaire  de 
€(Bur  in  his  youthful  days,  and  this  is  not  the  less  remark- 
able because,  so  far  as  is  known,  belief  has  been  induced 
only  by  persistent  rumour.  No  direct  evidence,  personal 
or  documentary^  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  story,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  memoirs 
of  George's  contemporaries  ;  even  Walpole,  who  referred 
to  George  as  "  chaste,"  never  mentioned  it,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  that  arrant  scandal- monger  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  such  a  morsel  of  court  life  and  have 
refrained  from  retailing  it.  None  the  less  there  ts  a  marked 
reluctance  to  dismiss  as  gossip  the  alleged  connection 
between  George  and  Hannah  Lightfoot,  for,  on  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  story  cin  have  become  so  genermUy 
accepted  unless  it  had  at  least  some  foundation  of  truth. 

Mr.  Thoms,  who  m^iny  years  ago  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject,^  states  that  the  first  mention  of  it  in 

>  VViUiam  J,  Thorns:  ** Hannah  Lightfoot,  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  Chevalier  D*£on.  Dr.  Wilmot'i  <  PoHih  Prioccfi.*  Reprialedt 
with  Aomc  addition^  fniia  Notes  anti  Qturia,  1867." 
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print  U  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
SUmhlj  Magazinty  jr,  Briiish  Rej^ittcr^  for  April  1821, 
that  \%^  after  the  death  of  George  III.,  and  this  fact, 
coupkd  with  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  storjr  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  da)^^  threw  very  grave  doubt  on  the 
auchi;nt:city  of  the  ilkgcd  romance*  Since  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Thorn's  brcchurc^  however,  this  particular 
reiidon  for  sccpcicisni  has  been  removed,  for  earlier  allu* 
sions  have  bcea  discovered.  7he  CiiiziN  for  Saturday, 
February  24,  1776,  contained  the  following  advertise* 
mcnt :  **  Court  Fragments.  Which  will  be  pubHshed  by 
Tfic  CiiizcH  for  the  Use,  ImtructJon  and  Amugcment  of 
Royal  Infants  and  young  promising  Noblemen,  t.  The 
History  and  Adventures  of  Mis*  L — hf— t,  the  Fair 
Quaker;  wherein  will  be  faithfully  portrayed  some 
striking  pictures  of  female  constancy  and  princely  grati- 
tude, which  terminated  in  the  unlimcly  death  of  that 
lady,  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  disconsolate  mother*** 
The  next  recorded  reference  \%  in  Th*  Roytil  RfgirUr 
for  1779,  when  the  matter  U  referred  to  as  one  familiar 
to  most  persons.  '*  It  is  not  believed  even  ac  this  time, 
by  many  people  who  live  in  the  worlds  that  he  [King 
George]  had  a  mistress  previous  to  his  marriage.  Such  a 
circumstance  was  reported  by  many,  believed  by  some, 
disputed  by  others,  but  proved  by  none  ;  and  with  such 
a  suitable  caution  was  this  intrigue  conducted  that  if  the 
body  of  the  people  called  Qunkerfi^  of  which  thia  young 
Udy  in  question  wa-s  a  member,  had  not  divulged  the  fact 
by  the  public  nrocceilings  nf  their  meeting  concerning  it, 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  this  day/* 

Robert  Fluifih,  who  wrote  a  life  ot  George  III.  that, 
published  in  1821,  must  have  been  in  part,  at  least, 
writfen  prior  to  the  monarch's  death,  was  also  acquainted 
wirh  the  legend^  for  though  hedoes  not  mention  the  girl's 
name,  he  makes  a  very  obvious  allusion  to  Hannah 
Ltghifoot.  He  Slates  that  after  the  Prince  of  Wsles,  at 
his  mother's  express  desire,  bad  declined  to  entertain 
Gcof^e  Il.'s  proposal  for  him  to  marry  Princess  Sophia  of 
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Bruntwjck*  ind  hjul  sUlcJ  he  would  wed  only  2  Princess^ 
the  house  of  Saxc-Gotha,  his  thoughts  turned  10  lort 
"  The  Prince,  though  surrounded  with  all  the  cmWcm* 
of  royalty,  and  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  vu 
nevertheless  but  a  man»  subject  10  oil  the  frailties  of  hi» 
nature,  impelled  by  the  powerful  tide  of  passion,"  write 
Huish  in  hisgrandiKx|ucnt  fashion,  and  after  somecxtn- 
vagandy  phrased  remarks  on  the  temptations  tha:  s.> 
round  an  hcir-apparcnt,  continues  : 

till  altcciioiu  Ixc^nc  cnch4in«d  \  Lc  looked  no  more  to  Saxc-Goti* 
nor  to  Bruoiwick  for  iq  ob)«ct  on  whicii  tr>  taviiK  hit  love  ;  k«  fcoad 
otwJA  ihcftCfci  rcccucaof  Ihrnpto*.  vrhJih^rr  he  ofien  re?"  '.  ' 
ccaleii  bjr  the  froic<tmg  ihado  of  iiight,iiid  there  he  cxpci 
Kliom  lalbtoEhelot  of  prio(X»— tW  bli»  ol  liic  purcit  Uivc  ik 
object  of  bu  «;ffcttMwi  becimc  a  motbeii  aad  lUcogUicneti  tbc  loDi 
between  tbtm, 

The  reference  to  the  affair  in  the  letter  of  a  conT- 
spondent,*'B/'of7'A/-;Wflff/A/)rta/rf/*jr/fff  (April  1821)  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  more  explicit  than  that  of  the 
historian  : 

All  the  worM  i>  Acqiuintexl  witb  tkc  vltJebokciit  of  the  laic  Kiig  ti 
a  beaatifnl  Quikcretf  of  the  nicnc  of  Wheeler.  The  1^/  Jluppvjfrj 
on  the  royal  Enirri^ise  in  a  w«y  iKit  ha«  aIwa/i  been  jnierato; 
becacK  uneipUined  ani  myBlcriotu.  I  have  bceo  void  «he  11  icl 
alvc,  or  wu  i^tcljr.  A4  cooDfCieU  wkh  the  life  of  ihc  late  toTerdp 
tbc  tubjcct  ii  curiooi,  adJ  any  informition  through  your  P^^cs  woaU 
dcubtleu  be  agrerable  xo  niati/  of  your  redden. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  attributed  too 
much  knowledge  to  *'  all  the  world,"  for,  as  will  now  be 
shown,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  was  known;  but,  the 
subject  once  started,  there  were  plenty  of  people  txadr  to 
carry  on  the  discussion. 

In  the  July  numl>cr  of  the  same  periodical  **  A  Wa^ 
minster  Correspondent  "  states  that  the  name  of  the  girl 
was  not  Wheeler  but  Hannah  Lightfoot;  that  Hanitih 
I  had  lived  at  the  corner  of  St.  James's  Market  with  her 
F  mother  and  father,  who  kept  a  shop  ("  1  I^licvc  a  linea> 
draper's  "),  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  saw  her,  fell  in  love, 
and  persuaded  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  one  of  his  mothcr'i 
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maids  of   honour,^    lo   act  on  his  hchalf.     The  writer 
continues 

Th«  royal  lorer*>  reljitioDf  took  Alarm  anJ  tent  to  ecquire  oot  b 
fOuDg  inan  to  marry  )ier,  luac  Axford  ^a\  a  shopman  to  Banoa  tlu; 
groctr^  an  Lud^atc  Hill,  and  ui«3  to  cKai  wiih  hex  vrhcn  the  c^une  to 
tbe  >hop  10  buy  gioccrJci.  Fcrryu,  of  iCaighubrid^,  it  wai  laid, 
futnubcd  A  phccf>f  mectiag  for  the  loyat  lover.  An  a^eni  of  Mi» 
ChudUiqh  called  on  AxF<3rd  and  propoted  chatoo  liii  marryiog  HannAk 
he  ahould  have  a  considerable  lum  of  money.  Hanoah  stayed  a  ihoit 
time  wicli  her  husbmd,  when  a!ie  wiS  taken  ofi  in  a  caniage>  and  Ituc 
nerer  law  her  more,  Axford  te»raed  that  the  was  gone  with  Miit 
Chudlcigh,  hajc  vra>  h  |»oor-fae^c<l  fellow,  or,  by  maliag  a  buUc 
aliout  I1,  he  istghc  hsv<  tccuml  to  hlmtHf  a  ^nod  proiiiion*  H»  told 
mc,  when  I  saw  hitn  lait,  ihai  he  presented  Ji  petition  at  Sl  Jimei'a. 
wJucU  was  not  attended  to;  alio  that  he  lud  received  lomc  money 
from  rcnr^'i  i»i|£occf  oa  ucount  of  lui  iriit. 

Isaac,  It  sccnifl,  set  up  as  a  grocer  at  Warminster^  his 
native  pUcc,  but  rcdrcd  ffom  business  before  hU  dcaih, 
which  took  pl&cc  about  1816,  in  the  eighty -sixth  year  of 
his  age  ;  believing  hia  wife  CD  be  dead,  he  had  long  before 
married  a  Mis^  BartlcCt^  of  Kccvil,  North  Wilts* 
**  Hannah  was  fair  and  pure,  as  far  su  1  ever  heard,"  the 
Warminster  correspondent  concludes,  "  but  *  not  the 
purc:»tof  all  purcs'  in  respect  of  the  house  of  Mr,  Perryn, 
who  left  her  an  annuity  of /40  a  year.  She  was  indeed 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her 
time  disposed  to  embonpoint" 

The  editor  of  The  M^nifJy  ^Marazins  now  became 
inCcrcstcd  in  the  mitter,  and  himself  took  some  trouble 
to  elucidate  the  facts- 

On  enquiry  of  the  Aiford  family,  who  ttiU  are  rcipeciable  grocers 
00  Ludgatc  Htll,  vtc  traced  a  no  of  the  penoa  alluded  10  in  the 
tcttdp  by  h'i%  scwiid  wife,  MiM  Banlctt,  uid  aKcruined  that  the 
inlormicion  of  oar  cocre«pood«at  i<  aubttantlally  correct.  From  him 
we  learn  that  the  lady  liv^  111  weeks  with  her  husband,  who  wai 
foodly  iltached  to  her;  btit  one  eveitinf,  when  he  happened  to  be 
from  home^  a  coicb  and  four  cunc  to  the  door,  when  she  was  con- 

*  EUtabeth  Chudlcigh  (i  -ao-ixSS),  married,  firit,  Augustus  Hervey 
(afterwardi  third  Carl  o£  BnttoJJ,  and,  Kooodt  Evelyn  Duke  of 
Kingiton. 


I    I 
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vcyed  iQlo  it  and  carried  off  at  a  gallop,  no 
appears  the  Kuibaad  was  inconsolable  at  fint, 
applied  for  <atisfactioD  about  bis  wife  at  Weyn 
but  died  afur  sixty  years  in  total  ignorance  of 
cTcr,  beea  repf^rted  that  she  had  thiec  ions  bj 
the  A/mj,  that  she  vu  buried  in  Iilington  on 
eves  that  she  ii  itiU  Uvmg.^ 

The  research  of  the  editor  of  Tht 
bears  out  in  the  main  his  correspondej 
if  in  one  account  tt  is  sud  that  Axfc 
Barton  the  grocer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  ai 
he  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  on   Li 
aCatements  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
theory  that  the  man  was  not  serving 
in  his  father's  bu^ness.     It  is  far  i 
Hannah  should  go  from  St  James's 
Hill  to  purchase  her  groceries.     It 
stayed  with  her  husband  for  a  while 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  Axford  fan 
the  mention  of  money  pdd  to  their 
circumstances  that  induced  the  paymci 
discrepancy,  however,  comes  to  light. 
Correspondent"  remarks  that  Axford 
with  Miss  Chudleigh  ;  the  family  dcch 
of  what  happened  to  her,  but  say  at 
"applied  about  his  wife  at  Weymoi 
mouth,  where  George  IIL  sometimes 
know  what  had  happened  to  her?     W 
or  Leeds,  or  Edinburgh  ? 

But  now  contradictions  come  fast  an 
Axford  never  cohabited  with  his  wif 
away  from  the  church  door  the  san 
married,  and  he  never  heard  of  her  al 
contributor  to  the  September  numbe 
Magazine^  adding  that  Hannah  was 

*  Th£  Monthly  Magazine^  July  i8ii,  "A  re 
Hannah  in  one  o£  those  Urge  houses,  surroundi 
garden,  in  the  district  of  Cat-and-Mutton  Fiel 
Hickney  Kotd,  leading  from  Mile  End  Road.w] 
pjiid,  died."— A'ricj  an^i  ^uerits,  toL  viii.,  p.  87, 
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the  (ioor  of  the  St-  James's  Market  sliop  bv  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  lie  drove  by  in  going  to  and  from  Parliament 
and  that  Axford  (who  was  shopman  to  Bolton  the  grocer 
in  Ludgatc  Mill)  Bubsequcndy  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King  about  her  in  the  Park,  hut  obtained  little  redress- 
The  same  writer  clears  Hannah's  reputation  so  far  as 
Pcrryn  is  concerned,  by  slating  that  they  were 
relative*,  and  thus  furnishing  an  innocent  motive  for  the 
legacy. 

As  confusion  became  worse  confounded,  some  level- 
headed man  asked  a  scries  of  questions/  of  which  the 
most  pertinent  were  :  "  When  ana  where  did  the  marriage 
take  place  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  a  Quaker,  to  Axlordf 
Where  Is  the  evidence  that  she  was  the  same  Quaker  who 
lived  at  die  corner  of  &t.  James's  Market,  and  was 
admired  by  Prince  (jcorgc?  "  Facts,  however,  were  just 
what  were  not  forthcoming,  though  ''Inquirer'*  [who 
asserted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lightfoot  family), 
in  a  letter  in  the  October  issue  of  the  magazine,  actually 
gave  a  date.     He  said  : 

Hannnh  Lighifooi.  vHi^n  re»idtng  with  het  Nihcr  ind  Qicth<i,  wai 
frequent])*  icca  b/  the  King  when  U  drore  to  «nd  frosi  rirliimcnt 
Mmuc.  She  doped  in  <754i  'nd  w»  married  to  J*aac  Axloid  at 
Kciih**  Chapd,  which  mj'ijihcr  difi;ui'cfctl  ^ibgut  three  w<ckt  a'tcr, 
>nj  Qonc  of  her  f.i(iiily^  hivc  teen  h«r  sioce,  though  licr  motKcr  Had  a 
Witcr  OT  two  from  her,  but  »t  liii  died  «(  £ri<f.  There  were  ratny 
fibubui  aiorirt  ibotii  her.bQt  mr  lont  (the  laoihcr  oj  Hanaih  Light- 
foot)  could  DeTcr  trace  any  to  be  true, 

"  Inquirer  "  states  that  *'  the  general  belief  of  her  friends 
was,  that  5hc  was  taken  into  keeping  by  Prince  George 
directly  after  her  marriage  with  Axford,  hut  never  lived 
wiih  him.'*  and  adds,  **  1  have  lately  seen  a  half-pay  cavalry 
officer  from  India,  who  knew  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Dalton,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Hannah  Lightfoot  by 
the  King,  but  who  is  dead-  '■ 

'  "  WttJi  respect  to  the  100  bom  cf  thu  m«frii^  and  ««d  to  be  itlll 
living  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  think  .  .  .  there  muit  ht  tome 
fakli^.  1  wu  It  the  Cape  od  Good  Hope  in  lHjo,  >nd  ipcnt  lococ 
tinK  at  Mr,  Ckt>fi£e  ReV*  hospitable  ir>idcnc«  %\  tfce  Kojruu-    I 
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So  far,  then,  Hannah  Lightfoot  (or  Wheeler,  or,  as 
another  writer  says,  Whitefoot)T?as  seen  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  visits  to  Parliament  (or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
stated  by  one  who  declared  that  the  Prince  would  not 
have  passed  by  St.  James's  Market  on  his  way  to  Parlia- 
ment, on  his  way  to  the  Opera)  ;  he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  secured  the  aid  of  Miss  Chudlcigh  to  persuade  her 
to  leave  her  home;  but  his  family,  being  alarmed,  p^d 
Isaac  Axford,  shopman  to  Barton  (or  Bolton)  to  m2n7 
her,  and  then  she  was  at  once  (or  after  six  weeks)  taken 
into  keeping  by  the  Prince.  This  is  not  very  plm 
sailing,  but  the  incident  took  place  more  than  sixty  yean 
before  the  discussion  arose,  and  the  discrepancies  are  not 
unnatural  after  that  lapse  of  time.  At  least  there  have 
been  given  the  place  and  date  of  the  marriage  of  Hannah 
with  Isaac — Keith's  Chapel,  1753* 

Alexander  Keith  was  a  clergyman  who  married  parties 
dally  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four  for  the  fee  of  one 
guinea,  inclusive  of  the  licence,  at  the  May^r  Chapel  to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  These  marriages  were  irregular 
or  **  Fleet"  marriages,  and  Keith's  carelessness  in  con- 
ducting them  subjected  him  in  October  1742  to  public 
excommunication,  when,  in  return,  he  as  publicly  excom- 
municated the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Dr>  Trebeck,  the 
rector  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St,  Geoi^c's, 
Hanover  Square.     Keith,  on  being  told  a  stop  would  be 

understood  from  him  that  he  had  been  about  thirty-four  yean  in  the 
colony,  and  I  should  suppose  he  was  about  sixty-eight  yean  of  agC| 
of  a  strong,  robust  appearance,  aud  the  exact  resemblaace  in  featuici 
to  George  HI.  This  would  bring  him  to  about  the  tune,  as  stated  io 
Dr.  Doran's  work,  when  George  111.  married  HanDah  Lightfoot.  On 
Mr.  Rei^s  first  arrival  at  the  colony  he  occupied  a  high  situation  intbe 
Colonial  Government,  and  received  an  extenfiive  grant  of  land  at  the 
Knysna.  He  retired  theie  and  made  most  extensive  improTCioefitE- 
His  eldest  SOD,  named  John,  at  the  time  I  was  there,  was  liTiag  with  hit 
father,  and  will  now  most  probably  be  the  representative  of  George 
Rei," — William  Harrison  ;  Notes  and  ^tt^nes,  February  9,  1871, 

The  statement  contradicted  by  Mr.  Harrison  had  appeared  in  lim 
.7fl^^nW,  October  ^4,  i368:  ''When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  went 
sporting  in  Cape  Colony  he  waa  attended  by  George  Rex  and  familj, 
according  to  7Me  Times*  account," 
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put  to  his  marrying,  saiU.  "  Then  Til  buy  two  or  three 
acres  of  ground,  anti  Til  undtrhury  them  all  I  '* 

As  a  matter  of  faa,  according  to  the  Register  of 
Marriages  at  St,  George  s  Chapel,  Mayfair,  published  in 
1889  by  the  Harlcian  Sodcty,  Hannah  Lightfoot  was 
married  to  Isaac  Axford,  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgatc,  on 
December  1  r,  I7S3-  Therefore  her  intrigue  with  the  Prtncc 
must  have  taken  place  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age-^ 

So  far  as  77«  Mtmtkiy  Magazine  was  concerned  the 
discussion  cc»ed  in  1S22,  but  a  new  point  was  raised 
two  years  later  in  '*  An  Historical  Kragmait  relative  to 
her  late  Majcstr  Queen  Caroline."  According  to  this 
work,  Hannah  Lightfoot  had  married  not  Axford,  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Qufcn  (Cirolme)  at  c}iii  time  bboorcd  andcr  a  very  curicux, 
and  10  mc  it niccoan  Cable,  ipccict  of  dduiion.  She  faocicd  hcrfcIF  m 
reality  DciUicT  a  qQc«n  nor  a  wife.  She  iKlievcd  hb  prcicot  Majettjr 
10  have  bcoi  ictually  married  to  Mr*.  Filzlicrbcrt,  and  Uic  a«  fdlj 
bclicTcd  tli4t  Kis  lato  Majcii/  Gcor^  thr  Third  wai  married  to  Miu 
Hannah  Ltghtfoor,  tho  beauiiful  OuaWrcu,  prcrioua  to  hia  marniigc 
with  Queen  CharlotTc,  and  ai  that  lady  did  not  die  ontjl  ifter  the 
birih  of  th?  present  Kinj^  snd  his  Koyjl  Hichnes»  the  Duke  of  York, 
h«r  Majotjr  rtallj  co7;ifdercd  the  Duke  ol  CUrencc  the  utie  heir  to 
the  throne. 

The  marriage  of  Hannah  Lightfoot  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  insisted  upon  in  the  scurrilous  ''Authentic 
Records  of  the  Court  of  England  for  the  last  Seventy 
Years"  (which  includes  in  its  list  of  contents  such  items 
as*' The  Bigamy  of  George  the  Third"  and  "The  In- 
famous and  Cold-hloodcd  Murders  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  and  of  Caroline,  Queen  of  England'^)  and  tn 
*'Thc  Secret  History  of  the  Court  or  England."  A 
passage  in  the  latter  book  runs  as  follows  : 

The  iinhapp)^  lOTcreign  while  Frlrtce  of  Wales  wat  la  the  daily  habit 
of  |>»img  through  5t.  Jaaict*»  Street  and  \x\  immcdiaic  Ticiiiit>.  In 
one  vi  hit  favourite  (idea  thro^igh  that  pact  ol  the  town  he  mw  a  vci/ 

1  Jctie,  ta  hi>"Meiiioiri  of  GeoT£e  the  Third,"  mention t  Curzon 
(known  alio  ^%  Miyfiir)  Chapel  as  the  scene  of  the  maniagc ;  Init  the 
eoQtcxt  ibowt  that  he  confuted  this  with  Keith's  Chapel,  which  wa» 
iitaatc  00]/  a  iciv  yard*  avrajr. 


'  WhU> 


to 
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of^i^lng  jmnf  UJ/,  wk>  ApptftctU  \>y  Ler  di eaa  ra  be  ■ 
Society «f  FnMt,  TIm  Pnftc»w««B\Kh«tnKkbf  t)i«deljeacy 
■]ppeir»cc  oE  thJi  Icsult,  lod  for  t<vcul  tuccc^diog  6My\ 
to  w^L  oitt  alcfic.     Kx  Ungih  <hc  piuion  of  Iu»  Roj:^  HI; 
at  rach  I  fotat  thit  he  Fch  hii  hip|>lQcts  depended  tapofi 
MjtnnurriAfF.    EwrjiuiIiTiJuiliD  luiifn&Ddi«t«cu(;lavf  in 
tli«  Prtvf  Coudcil  Wn  vctymrrowlf  qu<«tk>««]  hy  l£i<  Priaa 
ID  iadiicct  naioocr,  to  A&ccruin  wio  wu  niott  to  be   trui 
migKt  wciire,  honoDribW,  tbc  pouccsjon  of  ihe  object  of 
wiim.     Hii  Rota!  lit^rtben  ai  Lin  cocfidrd  ht«  vi^m 
broiher,  Edward  Duke  of  Ycrt,  and  Kiitytfecr  perMm,  wboi 
inuiOK*  t«  tktt  iig^i  mirriigc  of  the   Prince  of   Wai««   to 
nentioDcd  Udy,  Hiiuuh  LishtfooC,  irbkh  took  pUce  At  Ci 
Chapel,  Mij'faii,  in  the  yeu  J759.    iW  m»rm^c  nrai  prod 

Later  m  the  same  volume  it  is  i^latcd  tlutt  George 
after  his  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mc  ' 
burff-Strelitz,  reproached  himself  with  cowardice 
he  nad  not  avowed  the  earlier  and  secret  union. 

At  thit  period  of  iocrciicd  loiift/  to  Jm  ^faJcny  IVl 
wudiipowd  d4  duiin^  a  itrnpoE^r)'  «bicace  of  bi«  broi 
aftd  Irom  thAi  time  bo  tstaf^tm^  liiingv  ever  teacbcd  \\ 
■AtcMlvd  in  hcf  wcUarc.  Tbconlf  inloroatioii  ibat  <ouU 
wu  thai  A  jrouniE  goatleiiuci,  auncd  Axford,  mai  ofietvd 
■in>o<Ani>  to  be  pjid  on  tbo  coufusitaatioa  of  hii  BBtiriagc  hii 
Ughtfooi,  wKicK  ofer  he  willingly  Accepted.  The  King  wm  p 
dUtie«Kd  to  AKeruin  the  faic  of  hii  macb-bdo\-ed  md  Iq 
ttirrJed  mfc,  the  Qiul«re«j,  and  cntnitfed  l^ord  Cfatban  to  | 
diMpntAe  aid  eodearottr  to  trace  her  ahod^  bat  the  *carch 
fnutlou- 

The  "Secret  History"  contains  otlier  refercnc 
thi^  stor^,  aod  it  i»  narrated  that  the  King,  durtf 
mmlnrss  in   1765,  frct]ucntly  demanded   the    presce 
''the  wife  of  his  choice,"  and  showed  the  utmost 
when  the  Quccrti  was  brought  to  him;  and    that 
declared,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  have  implored  ' 
to  be  disturbed  with  '*  retrospection  of  past  irrc| 
injury."     Majiy  years  later  Dr.  Doran  %%yt  crcdei 
the  report  that,  when  Ouccn   Charlott*-    sent    for 
eldest  son  on  hearing  of  his  marriage  with   Mrs. 
hcrhcrt,  he  said  ;   '*  My  father  would  have  been  a  ha^ 
mail  if  he  had  remained  true  to  his  marriage  ^      '  '  ~ 
Lightfoot." 


' 
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la  "  The  Appeal  for  Royalty  "  ( 1 858)  copies  are  giftn 
of  two  fictitious  matrjagc  ccrtificfltcs ;  Ihc  fintt  Sated 
Kcw  Chapel,  April  17,  1759.  signed  "George  P., 
Hannah  "  ;  the  second  '*  at  this  residence  at  Pcckham," 
May  27.  r7S9.  signed  *'  George  Gudph,  Hannah  light* 
foot»"  the  officiating  clergyman  being  J,  WBrnot,  and 
the  witnesses  William  Pitt  and  Anne  Taylor,  The  same 
book  also  contains  i  copy  of  Hannah's  apocryphal  will. 

^viicd  I  dtpart  thii  life,  I  tccomnncnd  my  two  lona  ani  m 
din^hur  to  tte  LinH  protection  of  their  Royal  Fither,  my  hiul>in<f »  hn 
Majoty  Oeorac  lltp  iMqiicathii^  vtliACcvcf  propetiy  I  xawy  die  po*» 
*r«>«d  tif  to  >uclt  0»i^  oUtjirlng  <i  lay  Jll-Utcd  iiuirUgc,  la  cite  tA 
iLe  death  ci  «ifh  of  my  chiUrco,  I  gircand  bcqucaifi  10  OUrc  Wilmot. 
tkc  ^atiElitcr  of  vxj  bctt  fricpd.  Dr.  U'ilinot,  whaiCTcr  property  I  am 
entitled  to  or  pofscsvd  of  it  the  time  of  my  citiih.     Am^n. 

(Si^aed)    MjiiHJUt  Kiciiu 


Witn*«s{^.,^'"'"-*^- 


itxiAu  Prrr. 


'I'hesc  documents  in  the  "Appeal  for  Royalty"  have, 
however^  been  proved  in  a  cout^  of  law  to  be  "gross  and 
rank  forgeries,"  and>  indeed,  their  authenticity  can  hardly 
for  a  moment  have  been  Rcccptcd.  Nor  do  the  rtatc- 
ments  in  the  "Historical  Fragment  "  cor>cerning  Queen 
Charlotte  carry  conviction,  even  though  Bradlaugh,  in  his 
**  House  oi  Hanover,"  remarks  that  Hannah  Lighrfoot 
died  in  the  winter  of  1764,  and  "  in  rhe  early  part  of  the 
year  1765,  the  King  being  then  scarcely  sane,  a  second 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  Queen  was  privately  per- 
formed by  the  Rev,  A-  Wilmot  at  Kcw  Palace," 

Still,  there  remains  the  fact  that  the  statements  in  the 
"Authentic  Records"  and  in  "The  Secret  History" 
corroborate  each  other;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  this 
were  not  so,  for  thcrt:  is  litilc  doubt  thac»  though  the  fir»t 
was  issued  anonymouslvand  the  second  bears  upon  the  title- 
page  the  name  of  LaJy  Anne  Hamilton,  the  real  author 
of  both  was  Mrs.  Olivia  Serrcs.  When  it  is  aJJcrd  that 
in  all  probabihty  Mrs.  Scrres  also  wrote  the  "  Historical 
Fragment,"  and  that  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ryvc&,  was 
responsible  for  the  **  The  Appeal  for  Royalty,"  ic  is  seen 
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that  in  all  likelihood  the  marri^e  of  Hannah  to  the 
heir-apparent  was  alleged  (and,  most  likely,  invented)  by 
one  person  only.' 

That  George  IIL  may  have  married  Hannah  light- 
foot  is  not  in  itself  unthinkable,  for  royalty  has  before 
and  since  allied  itself  to  women  of  tower  estate. 
George  IIL's  brother  Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
married  Mrs,  Horton,  and  WiUiam,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
chose  for  his  wife  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave  ; 
even  after  the  passing  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  the 
Prince  who  was  afterwards  George  IV-  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  a  lady  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  thus  defying  the  provisions  of 
that  statute  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement-  If  George  III. 
married  Hannah  Lightfoot,  then,  as  there  was  at  the 
time  no  Royal  Marriage  Act,  Hannah  Ughtfoot  was 
Queen  of  England.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to 
establish  even  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  a  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Hannah  the  Quakeress. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  Great  Commoner  should  have 
been  a  witness,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  in 
disguise  he  sought  for  the  girl. 

Stillj  Pitt  may  not  have  been  a  witness  and  may  never 
have  sought  for  Hannah,  and  yet  the  story  may  not  be 
without  some  foundation.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  many  statements  as  to  an  intrigue  between 
the  couple  have  been  based  upon  hearsay  ;   no  one  who 

1  The  argumcnis  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  various  works  to  which 
reference  ia  made  are  set  forth  id  the  Appendix  to  Mr,  Thom»*i 
hrochare. 

Mn,  Olivia  Serres  (1772-1834)  was  the  daughter  of  Jame^  Wilinot, 
who,  as  stated  above,  is  sail  to  have  married  Hannah  Llghtfoot  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1791  she  became  the  wife  of  the  marine 
painter,  John  Thomas  Series.  She  claimed,  in  1817,  to  be  a  natural 
daughter  of  Hcnr/  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  three  yean 
btcr  declared  herself  the  duke's  legitimate  daughter,  when  ahc  Baauned 
the   title  of  Princess   Olive  of    Cumberland,     Her   daughter  Lavinia 

{anetta  Horton  Serres,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ryves,  called  herself  Princeu 
lavinia  of  Cumberland  and  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  pttblished'^The 
Appealfor  Royalty"  and  other  writings  relating  to  her  claim  to  the 
tide. 
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knew  Hannah  during  the  time  when,  it  is  alleged,  she 
L5  the  Prince's  mistress^  has  spoken^  and  the  nearest 
fipproach  to  direct  testimony  has  been  obtained  from  one 
who  knew  Axford  or  others  who  knew  members  of  the 
Lightfoot  or  Axford  families.  Yet  Jesse,  Justin 
McCarthy,  and  other  writers  on  Gtiorgc  III.,  accept  the 
theory  of  the  intrigue,  and  without  xKytv^^^  though  it  is 
in  contradiction  to  all  that  is  known  of  the  young  nun*s 
character  at  that  time.  Indeed,  George  Scott,  his  tutor, 
told  Mrs.  Caldcrwood  that  while  the  Prince  of  Wales 
"  has  the  greatest  temptation  to  gallart  with  the  ladies, 
who  lay  themselves  out  in  the  most  shameful  manner  to 
draw  him  in,"  their  efforts  did  not  attract  the  Prince,  for 
he  realised  that  "if  he  were  not  what  he  was  they  would 
not  mind  him " ;  and,  about  the  period  when  the 
romance  was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  Scocc  declared 
that  his  erstwhile  pupil  '*has  no  tendency  to  vice,  and 
has  as  yet  very  virtuous  principles  "  ;  while  further  con- 
tradiction of  the  nimour  may  oc  found  in  a  letter  written 
in  1781  by  CJccrge  III.  to  Lord  North  about  his  son's 
entanglement  with  "Perdita"  Robinson,  "I  am  happy 
at  being  able  to  say  that  1  never  was  personally  engaged 
in  such  a  transaction." 

Lewis  Melville. 


Our  Highland  Encampment 

SOMEWHERE  behind  the  heather  hills  that  look 
out  into  the  mysterious  Hebrides  nestles  the 
hamlet  of  my  choice.  Across  the  valley  the 
winds  blow  for  ever  frcsh»  laden  with  brine  and  bcg- 
myrdc — the  true  Highland  scent.  A  calm  broods  always 
therc^  like  a  benediction.  When  the  spell  that  holds 
these  hills  is  broken  it  is  by  the  voice  of  music  itself. 
The  plaintive  bleating  of  strayed  sheep  on  these  pastoral 
slopes  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  pitiful  ;  farther  ahead  a 
starded  plover  flutters  up  from  its  hidden  covert  at   the 
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approach  of  feet,  with  its  melancholy  **pcc-wcct";  and 
through  it  all  the  sentimentalist  may  hear  the  pipes  of 
Paoj  blent  with  the  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  Atlantic 
waves. 

It  is  now  a  reminiscence,  that  land  of  purple  hill  and 
dale,  with  its  inevitable  morasses  and  mount^n  "  bums," 
its  miles  of  tangle  and  bracken  breast  deep — a  land  where 
birch  and  rowan  lend  idyllic  shade  to  the  bare  rock, 
and  alders  kiss  the  dappled  pool 

The  road  from  the  coast  to  Drumclachan  is  one  con- 
tinuous upland  slope.  A  homestead  here  and  there  greets 
the  eye,  with  its  quaint  outhouses,  or  the  relics  of  some 
decayed  village,  and,  beyond,  a  vista  of  silver  loch  that 
ripples  in  the  wind.  On  the  far  horizon  some  delicate 
point  of  land  seems  to  rise  from  the  deeps  to  kiss  the 
white  clouds.  From  the  mountain  road,  it  is  a  realm  of 
faery  made  reaL 

Drumclachan  lies  behind,  almost  hidden  like  a  grey 
stone  in  the  broad  valley.  It  is  a  mere  huddle  of  nonde- 
script cottages,  and  might  have  been  built  by  the  Picts 
themselves,  it  looks  so  ancient  and  grey,  and  hallowed,  as 
it  were,  by  an  indescribable  old-world  charm. 

Only  the  long  white  road  lies  before  the  traveller  and 
tells  him  it  is  there,  at  his  feet.  There  never  was  a  road 
or  brook  that  led  to  nowhere  I 

A  mile  or  so  ahead  a  thin  blue  spiral  of  smoke,  or  the 
rattle  of  some  farm  cart,  prepares  him  for  the  village. 
He  has  so  far  kept  the  solitary  footpath  way,  amid 
sombre  hills  cnhaloed  in  silence.  If  he  is  a  recluse,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  hills  has  entered  into  his  soul,  he  will  pause 
on  the  verge  of  fairyland  and  cast  a  loving  eye  on  the  fair 
earth,  and  sigh  as  he  takes  his  pensive  way  into  the  little 
hamlet.  He  cannot  yet  reconcile  himself  to  the  ways  of 
men,  and  Nature  claims  her  child  in  her  own  domain. 

The  child  of  Nature  need  have  no  fears.  Drumclachan 
Is  one  of  those  old,  sequestered  places  where  tradition 
still  wears  the  crown  of  progress.  One  would  not 
naturally  expect  a  cultured,  book^Ioving,  thriving  com- 
munity, with  its  editor,  minister,  and  bailie — a  regnant 
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triumvirate^    essential    to    modGrn    township — right    !n 
front  of  those  rtormy,  rock-hound,  prehistoric  bics. 

Let  us  descend,  therefore,  from  the  hills  into  Drum- 
chchan  vitlitge  vrith  a  light  heirt ;  And  yet  your  modern 
tourai  cannot  forget  the  trammels  of  the  world  he  has 
left  behind.  \\\  his  pocket  lies,  if  not  &  guidebook^  at 
lenst  a  pocket  edition  of  some  favourite  poet,  as  a 
panncea  ogaltist  boredom  or  the  lack  of  an  efficient  libmry. 

It  is  here,  in  a  little  cove  hanl  hy,  that  a  party  of 
Bohemians  have  chosen  for  some  yeant  to  pitch  their 
tents,  and  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of  the  press  that  has  given 
US  the  sokrijua  of  the  '*  Firth  of  Clyde  Freak*/*  we  arc 
happy  to  live,  for  three  golden  months  in  a  drab  year,  a 
wild  aboriginal  existence.  We  look  forward  to  OLir 
annual  encampment  on  that  western  cove  all  through  the 
long  winter,  and  when  spring  pisses,  and  the  rose  begins 
to  burst  in  suburban  gardenn,  our  heart*  are  wont  to  stir 
with  quite  n  vernal  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  our 
rehabifit^itton  tinder  canva?,  — 

Our  first  duty  on  arriving  vh  steamer  is  to  charter  a^H 
suitable  conveyance.  WhL'n  our  multifarious  baggage  ^^ 
has  been  safely  and  artistically  piled»  with  a  nine-months 
old  babe  cradled  hii^h  nnd  happy  amid  the  crowded  odds 
and  ends  of  camp  life,  we  proceed  h  pied  right  merrily* 
All  along  the  road  we  gossip  and  jest,  and  listen  to 
the  crowing  of  Joyce  from  the  ha^age  heap  :  jOic  brims 
over  with  merriment  as  only  an  unconventional  baby  can 
who  for  a  season  has  left  polite  life  behind^  with  all  its 
worries. 

For  the  rest,  we  arc  a  motley  crew,  consisting  of  an 
eminent  D.Sc.  with  a  weakness  for  theoretical  investiga- 
tion, his  wife  the  '*Doctorin/*  a  well-known  lecturer 
from  Paris  and  his  wife,  several  artists,  and  among  the 
ladies  a  musician  and  a  schoolmistress  from  "downy** 
Surrey  ;  last,  but  not  least,  whom  wc  shall  bracket 
(with  his  iiermission)  among  the  children,  a  poet,  who  is 
such  a  child  himself  that  one  and  all  daroour  for  fats 
deification  on  the  baggage-cut  with  ngie  months  old 
Joyce — an  honour  which  he  indignantly  hrpudiatcs. 
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We  are,  what  we  have  so  longed  to  be  since  wc  fore- 
gathered, children  of  nature  once  more,  with  a  gof^eous 
taste  in  tartan. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  soon  those  drowsy  villagers 
get  wind  of  the  camping  pilgrimage.  We  are  pursued  in 
consequence  by  an  anarch  rout  ofvillage  tatterdemalions, 
in  wondrous  disarray.  Like  cert^n  predatory  fish  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  sailing  vessels  at  sea,  this  ndsy 
throng,  bearing  a  week's  grime  over  its  tan,  keeps  weU 
abreast  of  us,  in  the  hope,  most  philanthropically  realised, 
of  picking  up  things. 

We  reach  our  caravanserai — a  lonely  upland  farm 
among  the  htUs  ;  in  due  time,  that  is,  hot  and  famished. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  greet  us  with  the  broadest  of 
smiles  from  the  picturesque  doorway.  Our  advent  is 
generally  a  disorganisation.  Already  wc  have  put  to 
flight  fluffiest  balls  of  chickabiddies ;  a  "  bubbly  jock  " 
struts  off  with  dignified  disapproval,  gutturally  expressed; 
Snero  barks  from  some  house  of  durance,  and  is  silenced 
in  sternest  of  Gaelic,  while  more  children's  faces,  happy 
and  grimy,  "  peek  "  out  at  us  from  all  sorts  of  hiding- 
places  and  crannies.  There  is  a  general  stampede  as  we 
enter.  A  subdued  babel  of  whispering  comes  to  our 
ears ;  to  our  nostrils  the  delicious  odour  of  home*made 
oatmeal  cakes  and  scones. 

Many  things  has  the  farmer  to  tell  us  about  his  cattle 
and  his  dogs,  and  the  weather,  while  his  guests  are  in 
earnest  discussion  of  chicken  and  scone. 

At  last  wc  have  risen  from  the  sumptuous  board  in  the 
old-fashioned  stone  kitchen,  and  are  ready  for  the  road 
again,  with  our  tents  added  to  the  general  baggage. 

The  generous  fermer  has  stored  them  for  us,  as  he 
always  does  from  year  to  year.  When  he  is  asked  how 
much  the  storage  amounts  to,  he  bellows,  "  Och,  that'll 
be  naething  ava.  Hoots  1  *'  thereby  showing  a  disregard 
for  pelf  which  wc  consider  charming. 

Half  an  hour  later  sees  us  all  busy  in  the  difficult  work 
of  tent  pitching  There  are  so  many  little  important 
details  to  be  coiwdercd  in  this  highly  technical  art^  that 
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only  the  experienced  camper  can  be  regarded  as  an 
efficient  worktr.  A  poet,  for  example,  may  fix  up  his 
tent  with  the  pole  sticking  out  of  the  door,  and  not  know 
that  there  ts  anything  the  matter  with  it  an  long  as  it 
holds  till  the  first  gilc! 

The  practical  "  Doctorin,"  however,  sees  him  firom  afar, 
strugghng  like  a  dishevelled  golliwc^,  and  promptly  comes 
to  his  asststunce, 

A  tent,  like  the  upright  tnan,  should  always  maintain 
its  equilibrium.  Away  with  vulgar,  skirt- dancing  tents! 
A  tent  should  be  sober,  erect,  and  grave.  There  should 
be  no  mournfulf  midnight,  flapping  tents — as  they  will 
collapse,  or,  worse  still,  Ik  lifted  right  up  and  thrown 
starward,  kaving  the  horrified  sleeper  on  the  cold, 
cold  earth — a  common  experience. 

It  suggests  some  miniature  workshop  of  the  pixies 
to  hear  from  a  distance  the  dull  damp,  clamps  clamp  of 
wooden  mallets,  as  pegs  arc  driven  in  and  cordage  fixed — 
a  sight  no  doubt  witnessed  by  some  compassionate  shep- 
herd from  the  mist-enshrouded  hills. 

When  all  at  length  is  quiet,  and  the  meek  stars  shine 
down  on  the  small  encampment  in  the  cove,  a  heather 
mattress,  fresh  from  the  hills,  is  grateful  after  IVojan 
toil. 

To  those  who  have  a  wish  to  spend  their  holidays  under 
canvas  a  few  practical  hints  by  the  way  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  In  the  first  place,  always  pitch  your  tent 
beside  a  '*burn,"  Sentimentally  there  is  nothing  more 
soothing  than  to  be  lulled  asleep  by  a  bum  that  wimples 
to  the  sea.  Practically  it  is  at  your  very  door  for 
culinary  or  washing  purposes.  A  wash  in  a  burn  is  the 
most  refreshing  thing  in  na^ure^  but  you  must  be  careful 
never  :o  perform  your  ablutions  above  the  recognised 
spot  where  the  water  is  drawn  for  cooking  purposes,  or 
you  will  have  the  matron  down  on  you.  If  your  tea  has 
a  soapy  finvuur  that  morning,  you  will  never  do  it  again. 
Then  your  camp  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  a  rarm. 
One  of  the  delights  of  a  summer  morning  is  to  trip  over 
the  lu^  gr;^9,  sparkling  with  dew  and  sunshine,  for  the 
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moming*9  milk.  And  let  me  recommend  Another  im- 
portant adjunct  to  camp  life — sandals.  None  of  oar 
party  ever  wears  stockings  at  camp.  Sandals  or  goloshes 
or  canvas  shoes  are  found  to  be  much  mcxe  comfortable 
than  wet  stockings.  The  children,  of  course,  go  bare- 
foot The  little  girts,  like  their  brothers,  wear  loose 
SEulor  smocks  with  pantaloons,  and  look  and  act  like  the 
veriest  tomboys. 

How  shall  1  describe  those  ddctfar  nunu  days  in  our 
Highland  encampment  without  becoming  sentimental  ? 
What  items  there  are  for  our  poet's  rubric  1  How  we 
rowed  in  the  long  lazy  afternoons,  and  watched  the  gulU 
and  sea  swallows  darting  in  and  out  of  the  rockg,  or  at 
evening  a  seal,  perchance  attracted  by  the  strains  of  the 
"  Doctorin's  ^'  violin,  boblMng  its  curious  head  in  and  out 
of  the  water  a  hundred  yards  in  the  wake  of  our  boat  1 

Wc  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  behold  a  sea  serpent, 
but  a  particularly  large  whale  was  often  to  be  heard  boom^* 
ing  and  rolling  over,  and  was  even  seen  rising  in  the  bay. 

On  one  memorable  occasion  a  party  of  our  children  and 
some  belonging  to  an  adjacent  camp  were  fishing  in  the 
loch,  when,  to  the  horror  of  all  but  one  bold  youth,  its 
monstrous  black  body  was  seen  to  roll  over  and  rise  quite 
near  to  them.  The  unhorrified  Waldo,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  cried  "  Let's  all  shout  tc^ether  I  " 
They  shouted,  and  the  whale  immediately  disappeared 
with  a  splash  into  unplumbed  depths  of  ocean. 

Drumclachan  knows  us  well.  We  went  there  dwly,  a 
pleasant  upland  walk  over  purple  hills  and  bracken-cUd 
valleys.  We  renewed  acquaintance,  too,  with  many  a 
worthy,  and  spent  hours  in  fishing-boats  or  listening  to 
DougaFs  interminable  yarns,  as  he  smoked  and  waxed 
philosophical  over  his  brown  nets.  We  know  almost 
every  nook  and  corner  in  that  old  village,  and  are 
welcomed  everywhere  with  Celtic  hospitality. 

As  the  days  glide  on  we  become  more  and  more  in 
spirit  like  Romany  chals^  children  of  the  wilds,  leading  a 
riant  and  exuberant  life. 

If  your  world-wide  tourist  had  ever  come  our  way  tome 
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evening  while  tt-c  sat  grouped  together  under  the  stars, 
round  tht:  log  fire,  listening  to  a  strain  of  Gounixl  or 
Chopin,  he  would  pause  in  wonderment,  and  bear  away  a 
gokioti  memory  of  that  far-off  Highland  encampment 
under  the  sombre  hills  rhat  guard  the  Hebrides, 

RuB£RT   BlUKHYRE. 


Some  ^Aspects  of  the    T>eyil  tn 
English  T)ramatic  Literature 

THE  first  appearance  of  Satan  in  English  dramatic 
literature  is  in  the  miracle  or  mystery  plays  of 
the  fourteenth  and  Bftcenth  centuries.  These 
have  come  down  to  us  in  three  sets,  known  as  the 
Townlcy  or  WdkirSc^  the  Coventry,  and  the  Chester 
plays,  from  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were 
performed.  The  Townlcy  collection,  consisting  of  thirty 
plays,  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey  ;  the  Coventry  plays, 
forty-two  in  number,  were  acted  at  Coventry  on  Corpus 
Christi;  and  the  twenty-four  Chester  plays  were  per- 
formed at  Whitsun.  They  alt  deal  with  the  same  subjects, 
and  the  devil  pUys  an  important  part  in  many  of  them, 
chough  he  figures  least  in  the  Widkirk  collection. 

The  plays  were  performed  by  the  various  crade  guilds; 
and  although  each  had  its  favourite  way  of  dressing  its 
devil,  thtre  wis  z  recognised  type  of  faiturc  common  to 
all.  He  was  usually  represented  with  homs^  a  very  wide 
muuth  (managed  by  a  mask),  staring  eyes,  a  large  nose, 
do/en  feet,  and  a  taiL  In  common  with  Judas,  Herod, 
and  similar  characters,  his  hair  and  beard  were  red.  Red 
hair  appears  to  have  been  the  hall-mark  of  villainy,  and 
this  is  interesting  to  us,  who  are  more  prune  tu  associate 
dark  lucks  with  evU  deeds.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
Smiths'  Company  at  Coventry  wc  find  in  the  list  of 
expenses  for  1494,  "h"  paid   to  Wattis  for  dressing  of 
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the  dcvcir*  hedc,  viijd";  and  tn  1567,  "  It^  fwyd  for  1 
stafe  for  the  demon,  itijd/*  In  another  pageant  acted 
by  the  same  company  he  wore  a  leather  dress,  which 
was  probably  black  in  colour,  und  a  painted  vtzofi  anl 
carried  a  staff.  The  Cappers'  devil  also  wore  a  mask,  and 
carried  a  club  made  of  psinlcd  buckram  stuffed  with 
wool.  The  accounts  of  this  company,  among  other 
things,  »how  an  item  of  eighteen  )icncc  for  ''  niakyng  ye 
demon's  head/'  It  ttecrns  that  at  Coventry  the  best  actor 
played  the  devil,  for  ihe  pcrfornuncc  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  well  done.  So  much  mi,  indeed,  thit 
Ilcywood  tn  his  Interlude  of  The  Four  P*s  feigna  tlul 
the  r^d/ devil  often  performed  the  part  there;  Says  the 
Pardoner  : 


For  4ft  good  hap  would  hive  it  dunoce, 
Thii  devil  and  I  ivcrc  ol  old^  KcquiiniiuBc^; 
For  ofr»  in  iE;c  l^'yt  of  Cofpu*  CUfi'ti, 
He  hi<h  pUyd  the  dciil  at  CoT«niTi«' 


In  one  of  the  Chester  plays  the  devil  wore  a  dress 
feathers,  and  in  the  Drapers'  pageant,  which  boasted  of 
two  demons  instead  of  one  chict  dcvi),  they  were  ctad  in 
coats  and  hose  made  of  canvas  and  covered  with  hair, 
probably  black  horsehair.  Occasionally  a  prong  with  two 
t>r  three  curved  hooks,  representing  an  instrument  for 
thrusting  souls  into  the  nether  fire,  was  carried  instead  of 
the  usual  club  or  stafT, 

With  such  allractiwis  of  garb,  not  to  mention  that 
most  of  the  "fal"  uf  the  play  in  which  he  appeared 
was  allotted  to  him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  devil 
cnjo)'ed  great  popularity.  Eloquent  testimony  is  borne 
to  this  so  late  as  1625  by  a  pssage  in  Ben  Jonsson's 
StafU  of  News,  act  1.  scene  2,  in  which  one  of  the 
characters  is  made  to  exclaim  : 

Mjr  huabjnd  .  ,  .  w»  want  to  lay,  tlicre  wti  do  play  witliout  a 
iool  and  4  devil  in't ;  he  wit  for  the  d«tiL  nitl,  God  bU«4  him  !  Tlic 
dcril  fui  his  tnoit^y,  would  Ic  lAy.  I  would  fain  ice  tJic  devil. 

Wc  now  pass  on  to  the  plays  themselves.  Each 
collection  has  a  myatcry  on  the  subject  of  Tie  Fall  ^f 
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Lud/er,  Proud  of  his  brightness,  he  usurps  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty,  anJ  is  therefore  drircn  down  into  hell. 
Ill  the  Widkirlc  pageant  he  makes  a  speech  liincrning 
the  happiness  of  AJam  and  Eve,  his  fall  in  this  case 
hcing  subsequent  to  the  Creation.  In  the  Chester  play  of 
Tkt  Creation  and  Fall^  acted  by  the  Drapers.  Lucifer* 
disguised  as  a  serpent,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  the 
face  of  a  maiden,  tempts  Eve  very  cunningly.  In  the 
Coventry  play  he  is  described  by  AJam  as  "a  wcrm  with 
an  aungelj^s  race,"  and  makes  the  following  frank  answer 
to  God's  question  why  he  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  : 

I  tal  thr  tr/  wlirf^rrffr^rr  and  rt\\y 

I  dcd  hem  ilk  (tii  fdony; 
ffor  1  atn  ful  of  grct  cory, 

01  KTcthe  tnd  wycifd  h4t«» 
'fhit  nuQ  zulilc  Icvc  above  the  ikj'C, 
WKrrfl  %t  wxniyTti^  dwdlrd  1, 
And  aow  I  ii»  ott  to  hdic  tiy» 
Stre^te  OQI  >t  hciya  gate* 

In  the  Coventry  mystery  of  The  SUughur  of  the 
Itm^mti  the  devil  is  in  a  chi^rrful  and  even  humorous 
mood-  Herod  is  feasting  with  his  knights  and  swearing 
by  "gracyous  Mahound,  '  with  a  sublime  disregard  for 
chronology,  when  Death  appears  and  strikes  them.  The 
devil  corner  to  fetch  rhem,  and  e3cults  over  his  capture  in 
this  lively  strain  ; 

Atk  oure  \  Alte  Mire  !  thii  caid  i)  mrn  i 

I  tlulle  hem  brynge  ooto  mj  celle ! 
I&hjik  hem  tccbc  picff  fjDt 

And  fth^wc  rachc  myrihc  u  is  in  helk  1 

The  Coventry  play  of  The  Ccundl  of  the  yews  is 
opened  by  Lucifer  in  a  characteristic  speech  beginning : 

I  «m  rotir  l<>rd  Lacifo',  that  out  of  HcUc  on, 
Prinf^  ol  thai  wcrd,  and  fftt  dakc  of  belie. 
Wherefore  my  fttCDc  ii  cicpjd  Sere  Saun< 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  fall,  and  next  of  hia  fikill 
in  ensnaring  the  souls  of  men;  "To  gctc  a  ihowsand 
sowlys  in  an  houre  me  thynkyth  it  but  skorn,  Syth  I  wan 
Adam  and  Eve  on  the  fyrsc  day/*     In  this  play  the  devil 
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is  disguised  as  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  period,  and  gives 
a  curious  and  interesting  description  of  his  ways,  with 
advice  to  those  who  wish  to  pretend  to  be  the  same. 
They  must  deal  in  "gret  othys  and  lycheryc"  and 
"  bribery,"  and  must  obey  n«ther  "  precept  ncff  comawnde- 
ment."  There  Is  a  companion  picture  of  a  lady,  which 
makes  this  part  of  the  speech  prot^bly  the  earliest  spedmen 
of  dramatic  satire  in  our  language. 

At  the  end  of  the  pageant  of  7hi  Trial  of  Christ, 
acted  by  the  Smiths'  Company,  the  st^e-direction  is  as 
follows  :  ''  Here  enteryth  Satan  into  the  place  ta  the 
most  orryble  wysc,  and  qwyl  that  he  plcyth  thei  [the 
doctors]  seal  don  on  Jhesus  clothis/'  As  we  know  that 
"  he  pleyth  "  means  that  he  performed  various  antics,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  part  of  the  entertainment  was  by  no 
means  the  least  pleasing  to  the  audience. 

Each  series  contains  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hell  to  redeem  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
persons  of  the  Old  Testament,  In  the  Townlcy  mystery 
*'Sir  Satan  our  sire"  (as  a  devil  calls  him)  is  apprised  rf 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  by  Bclzebub,  whose  brain  he 
(Satan)  threatens  to  beat  out  for  awaking  him.  When 
Christ  appears,  Satan  points  out  that  it  is  both  foolish 
and  unjust  to  release  those  already  damned;  but  his 
arguments  are  of  no  avail.  Then  he  asks  to  be  taken 
out  also.  This  is  refused,  but  Cain,  Judas,  and  others 
are  left  to  keep  him  company.     At  the  end  he  says ; 

Alas,  for  doyll  and  care  i 
I  sink  into  hell  p^t, 

and  probably  did  so,  descending  through  a  trap-door  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  stage  which  represented  heli. 

The  Chester  play  of  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  con- 
tains similar  incidents.  When  the  patriarchs,  beginning 
with  Adam,  are  taken  out  of  hell,  Satan,  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance,  laments  in  the  following  strain  ; 

Out,  alas !  nowe  goes  awaie 
Ailing  prisoncies  and  m^  praie. 
And  I  m^  aelfe  maie  not  filartc  awaie, 
I  «m  so  atraitljc  tyed  ! 


I 
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In  the  Coventry  mysteries  of  ^ht  Dtsceut  iirto  Heli 
and  7A/  Resurrtcti^n,  S:iun'«  pUce  In  taken  by  "  Bely- 
alle,''  and  in  D^ms/iay  by  three  demon*,  while  ir  the 
Chester  Doomsday  he  is  represented  bjr  two  demons  who 
arry  ccrtiiui  wicked  souls  "in  caminum  ignis  uhi  erit 
Actus  et  ttridor  Jrntium/*  as  "  Primus  demon  "  deacribcfl 
it.     "  Secundum  demon  **  cxultft 

I  That  my  powche  is  loc  hcAvj^ 

1  twcar^  vy  MibotiuJc  icc  free, 
I  It  vreU  Rigli  brcA^ECt  Di J-  nockc. 

Though  this,  of  course,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list 
of  English  miracle  play^  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
under  what  aspect  the  devil  appeared  in  them.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  represent  him  in  any  way  as 
a  humorous  character.  On  the  conirary^  he  has  been 
taken  perfectly  seriously,  such  humour  as  we  discover  in 
him  being  due  to  our  looking  upon  his  personification 
in  these  plays  from  a  modern  standpoint  Wc  may 
be  sure  that  mcdijcval  audiences  no  more  saw  atiy< 
thing  funny  in  the  devil  as  here  represented  than  wc 
do  in  Milton's  sijblime  conception  of  SataJi.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  moralities  it  is  a  different  story.  The 
moralities  were  dramatic  allegories  which  grew  out  of  the 
mirack  plays  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  regular 
drama.  I'hc  characters  in  them  were  personifications  of 
different  virtues  and  vices  ;  the  virtues  suffered  various 
trials  and  temptations  at  the  hands  of  the  vices,  to  emerge 
triumphant  at  the  end.  These  entertainments  soon  grew 
very  popular,  though  the  miracle  plays  still  continuf^  in 
favour.  The  devil  himself  was  not  really  necessary  to 
the  moralities,  but  he  was  imported  into  them  to  plea« 
the  people,  with  whom  he  was  too  great  a  favourite  to  be 
allowed  to  disappear  from  the  stage.  He  was  sometimes 
represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and 
was  usually,  though  not  invariably,  attended  by  a  character 
called  the  Vice,  whose  business  it  was  to  tease  and  torment 
the  devil  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience*  The  Vice 
was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  fool  or  clown,  but  a  wicked  one ; 
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he  was  quite  a  new  conception,  being  unknown  in  the 
miracle  plays,  and  was  the  direct  precursor  of  the  Fool 
who  became  so  popular  a  figure  in  Elizabethan  drama. 
He  had  several  aliases,  such  as  Iniquity,  Fraud,  Sin,  and 
Ambidexter,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  by  the  first  title.  The  devil  and  the  Vice  had  all 
the  fiin  of  the  moralities  to  themselves,  and  served  to 
relieve  their  tedium.  The  appearance  and  dress  of  the 
devil  were  not  rtiuch  altered  ;  we  learn  from  the  plays 
themselves  that  he  was  extremely  hideous,  frequently 
wore  a  dress  covered  with  hair  (as  in  FulwelPs  Like  mil 
to  Like,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  mistakes  him  for 
"  a  dancing  bear  ")  and  a  tail.  His  usual  exclamation 
was"  Ho,  ho,  ho  I"  a  variation  oT  the  "Harrow,  harrowl" 
or  '*  Out  haro,  out,  out  1  "  by  which  he  was  distingiushed 
in  the  miracle  plays.  The  Vice  generally  wore  fool's 
motley  and  carried  a  wooden  da^er.  His  functions  arc 
thus  described  in  Harsenet*s  "Declaration  of  Pofnsh 
Impostures  "  (1603) :  "  It  was  a  pretty  part  in  the  old 
church-playes  when  the  nimble  Vice  would  skip  up 
nimbly  like  a  Jack-an-apes  into  the  Devil's  neckc, 
and  ride  the  devil  a  course,  and  belabour  him  with  his 
wooden  dagger,  'till  he  made  him  roar,  whereat  the  people 
would  laugh  to  see  the  Devil  so  Vice-haunted."  How- 
ever, as  the  play  usually  terminated  with  the  devil  carrying 
the  Vice  off  to  hell  on  his  back,  he  might  be  said  in  the 
end  to  have  the  laugh  on  his  side.  All  through  the  play 
the  devil  was  addicted  to  roaring  and  crying  out,  especially 
when  belaboured  by  the  Vice  ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
conception  has  very  materially  altered  from  that  of  the 
miracle  plays. 

In  the  morality  called  by  Mr.  Collier  Mind,  WiU^ 
and  Understanding,  and  by  Dr.  Furnivall  A  MoraHty  of 
IVssdom  who  is  Christy  which  belongs  to  the  reign  <m 
Henry  VL,  Lucifer  enters  "in  a  devil's  array  without, 
and  within  as  a  prowde  galaunt/'  meaning  that  under  the 
devil's  dress  (which  he  soon  removes)  he  wears  the  disguise 
of  a  gallant  of  the  period.  He  begins  his  speech  as  usual 
with  "  Out  herowe  I  rore,"  speaks  of  the  creation  and 
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the  fall  of  man,  and  resolves  to  allure  to  vice  Mind.  Will^ 
and  Understanding,  the  three  properties  of  the  souL 
He  throws  off  his  '*  devil's  array  "  and  proceeds  to  his 
work  of  corruption,  which  he  successfully  accomplishes 
by  pleasant  and  ingenious  argument  When  Mind, 
Wll,  and  Understanding  withdraw  to  start  upon  their 
evil  courses,  Luctfer  exults  greatly,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  says: 

.  M«nir  a  *ou1c  to  bdl  I  uyooc, 

I  Wydc  to  ^  I  majr  not  bfyne  ^ 

Willi  ihU  (til  boy,  god  gy6  hyra  evell  gracv. 

Thcn^  according  to  the  stage-direction,  '*  Her  he  takyt  a 
scrcwdc  boy  with  hym,  and  goth  hys  wcy  crycngc,"  which 
is  conjectured  to  mean  that  he  snatched  up  a  boy  from 
among  the  audience  and  ran  away  with  him,  an  incident 
thai  probably  excited  much  laughter.  The  devil  docs  not 
again  appear,  but  Mind^  Will,  Understanding,  and  Anima, 
the  soul,  whom  they  have  corrupted,  all  repent  of  their 
wicked  ways  and  renounce  them,  Anima  being  restored  to 
her  pristine  purity  by  Wisdom. 

A  sidc-)ight  on  one  of  Satan'«  chict  characteristics  is 
aSbrdcd  us  in  the  morality  called  'the  inttrludt  of 
Touth^  the  term  **  interlude  "  being  applied  to  theatrical 
productions  in  general^  including  moralities,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ;  later  on  it*  mcanii^g  became 
restricted  to  the  particular  form  of  entertainment  which 
may  almost  be  satd  to  have  been  irvented  by  John  Hcy- 
wood,  who  gave  the  name  to  those  short  fnrric-at  comedies 
in  the  writing  of  which  he  excelled,  ^he  Intirludt  6/ 
T^uih,  the  authorship  of  which  is  unknown,  was  pro- 
bably written  in  the  reign  of  Mary^  and  one  of  the 
characters  in  it  makes  the  following  staccmcnt  about  the 

devil  : 

The  i^rf\  t«Jd,  \\t  hid  lever  buinc  al  hii  Ijf«» 
Than  ones  for  to  t«kc  x  iryic. 

This  dislike  of  the  fair  sex  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly 
diabolical    trait.       It    is  a  fact    that   the   old    plays    are 
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full  of  hits  directed  agiitnt  women — from  one  on  Ac 
subject  of  Noah's  jM^  in  which  Noah*s  wife  is  the 
'•friend"  of  "Diabolus,"  to  Hefwood*s  interlude  of 
ne  F^ur  Fs  (of  which  we  shadi  have  more  to  uj 
later),  in  which  Satan  complains  patbeticallj  of  the  troubk 
given  him  by  a  <xrtain  lady  whom  he  is  anxious  to  get  oat 
of  his  dominions.  It  nuy  be  Chat  the  ancient  playwrights 
were  more  gallant  than  we  are  at  firsc  inclined  to  give  teem 
credit  for  being,  and  that  they  could  imagine  nothing  so 
expressive  of  utterly  abandoned  wickedness,  nothing  so 
pre-eminently  typical  of  a  "  devil,"  as  this  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  "  lovely  woman." 

Like  will  io  Like,  quoA  the  Devil  to  ike  CoUier^  a 
morality  by  Ulpian  Fulwell,  produced  in  1568,  also 
introduces  the  devil  under  a  humorous  aspect.  He  enters 
with  his  name  "  written  on  his  back  and  in  his  breast"  to 
be  claimed  as  godfather  by  Nichol  Newfangle,  who  is  at 
once  the  Vice  and  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  who  has  also 
been  his  godfather's  apprentice.  Ludfer  addresses  him  as 
'•  mine  own  boy,"  and  the  two  converse,  Lucifer  inform- 
ing his  godson  that: 

I  cannot  abide  to  i«e  men,  that  ire  vicioui. 
Accompany  themielvci  n^tt  lucb  a>  be  virtuoiu. 

Wherefore  my  mind  ia,  >ith  thou  thy  part  canst  pla^, 
Tliat  thou  adjoin  like  to  like  alway- 

Soon  after  the  Collier  enters.  He  is  a  friend  of  New- 
fangle's,  and  by  him  is  introduced  to  the  devil.  All  three 
dance,  and  sing  a  song  beginning,  "  Tom  Collier  (tf 
Croydon  hath  solde  his  cole.''  Before  Lucifer  goes  away 
he  blesses  hia  godson,  who,  however,  remarks  "  that 
blessing  I  do  not  crave/*  The  rest  of  the  action  of  the 
piece  is  occupied  with  Ncwfanglc  and  his  friends,  L.ucifer 
not  appearing  until  the  end,  when  he  arrives,  saying  to 
Newfangle : 

Ho,  ho,  ho  !  mine  own  boy,  make  no  more  delay^ 
Bat  leap  up  on  my  back  Btraightway, 

So  Nichol,  bidding  the  audience  farewell,  is  carried  away 
by  the  deviL 
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Satnn  phy*  an  imjK^rtarl  part  \n  the  morality  entitled 
7hf  CanfiUi  of  Ccnusfme^  by  NacKaoicI  Woodes,  a 
Ncrwich  minister,  printed  in  1581,  but  written  at  least 
twenty  years  earlier.  This  play  is  interesting  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  moral  plays  in  which  a  historical 
character  is  introduced.  This  is  Philologus,  representing 
1  certain  Fmicift  Spetra,  an  Italian  lawyer,  who  abandoned 
the  Reformed  fiith  for  Catholifism  '*for  fear  of  the  Iom 
of  life  and  worldly  good&,"  and  finally  committed  suicide 
in  1548,     The  play  is  opened  by  Satan  with 

Hi^h  lime  it  i«  for  mc  to  itir  ibout, 
Aad  do  m/  ben  ■af  tin^dom  10  taaintftin, 

and  he  proceeds  to  speak  in  a  long  monologue  of  all  the 
people  he  has  lured  to  sin*  Then  he  mentions  the  Pope, 
whom  he  calls  his  "  darling  dear"  and  his  "eldest  boy," 
and  to  whom  he  has  given  '*on  hi«  behalf  to  fight,  Two 
ch:impions  stout,  of  which  the  one  !s  Avarice,  The  other 
is  called  Tyrannical  Practice/*  After  a  little  more  in  the 
same  strain  He  goes  out,  and  does  not  appear  again  in 
person,  though  his  influence  ts  apparent  throughout  the 
pky. 

We  now  come  to  the  interludes  proper,  an  interesting 
example  of  which  is  Thi  Dis^hediint  CMUtl^  by  Thomas 
Ingeland.  The  hero  of  the  niece  is  the  only  son  of  a 
rien  man,  and  marries  against  his  father  s  will.  The  wife 
proves  a  terrible  shrew,  who  «ts  her  husband  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work,  ajid  when  he  protests  beats  him.  The 
devil  h:is  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  is  merely 
introduccil  to  amuse  the  people  during  an  interval,  while 
the  unfortunate  son  is  on  his  way  to  h^  his  father  to 
relieve  his  distrcs^s.  Satan  has  a  long  monologue  beginning 
with  "Ho»  ho,  ho  !  what  a  fellow  am  U"  He  takirs  much 
credit  to  himself  for  having  incited  the  son  to  disobey 
his  father,  and  also  for  having  sown  dissension  between 
husband  and  wife, 

O,  wlut  intentioDi,  craft*  uid  wUes 
Is  tLere  coQUbed  wHfaia  tlui  bead  \ 
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he  cxcktms  in  a  burst  of  idf-adinintion.     And  later,  in 

the  same  strain : 

1  tliink  tlut  1  have  mj  put  well  pUjcd. 
None  of  f  on  aQ  mold  do  it  better. 

He  boasts  of  his  power  over  men,  and  declares  : 

,  .  .  There  it  none  &>  be  compared 
To  me,  I  tell  /on,  in  anj  point. 

Yet,  after  all,  he  is  a  good-natured  fiend,  for  he  gives  the 
following  diMntercsted  advice  to  the  younger  membcn  of 
the  audience  : 

Wherefore,  mj  dear  cbildreo,  I  warn  ye  all 

Take  hecdjtake  heed,  of  m^  temptation  ; 
For  commonly  at  the  last  ye  hive  the  fall^ 

And  alto  brought  to  desperation. 
Oh  !  it  it  a  folly  for  many  to  strive. 

And  think  of  me  to  get  the  nppcr  hand. 
For  unless  that  God  mke  them  to  thrive. 

They  cannot  against  me  stick  or  atand. 

Later  on  he  states  : 

But  of  this,  my  children,  I  am  certain. 

There  comes  more  in  one  hour  unto  hell. 
Than  unto  heaven  in  a  month  or  twain. 

And  finally  concludes  thus  : 

But  now  I  know,  gjpcc  I  came  hither, 
There  is  such  a  multitude  at  my  gate. 

That  I  must  again  repair  down  thither 
After  mine  old  manner  and  rate. 

So  this  cheerful  and  friendly  personage  takes  his  de- 
parture, and  does  not  again  appear,  the  rest  of  the  play 
being  occupied  with  the  interview  between  the  "dis- 
obctlient  child  "  and  his  father.  The  latter  gives  his  son 
nioney,  but  cannot  rid  him  of  his  wife,  from  whom  the 
unfortunate  youth  is  left  to  suffer  as  a  punishment  for  his 
disobedience. 

In  John  Hey  wood's  interlude  of  The  Four  P*St 
written  probably  about  1530,  Satan  does  not  appear  in 
iwrson,  but  a  very  lively  account  is  given  of  a  supposed 
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interview  with  him  by  the  Pardoner*  The  four  P's  are 
a  l*Ardont:r,  a  Piilmcr*  ;i  Policary,  and  a  Pedlar,  who 
dispute  the  pre-eminence  of  their  several  occupations,  and 
finally  decide  to  award  the  palm  to  him  who  tells  the 

?;rcatcst  Uc.  The  Pardoner's  tale  relates  how,  a  female 
ncnd  of  his  having  died,  he  was  anxious  to  find  out  ^*  in 
what  estate  her  soul  did  stand,"  and  for  that  purpose 
went  to  Purgatory.  However,  he  did  not  find  her  there, 
so  he  went  on  to  hell,  and  hailed  the  devihpcrtcr  at  the 
gate,  whom  he  knew,  having  often  soen  him  when  he 
"pkyed  the  devil  at  Coventry."  He  begged  this  devil 
to  conduct  him  to  Lucifer,  He  was  informed  that  it  was 
a  *' festival  in  hell"  on  that  day,  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  Lucifer,  who  would  therefore  be  in  a  good 
humour  and  willing  to  grant  any  reasonable  request.  So 
the  Pardoner  obtained  :he  necessary  passport,  and  walked 
with  the  porter  till  they  oiinc  to  Luciter  and  the  other 
devils,     tic  proceeds  to  describe  tiie  scene  : 

Tbcir  hon»  well  gilt,  tbcir  davra  full  cIcjld, 
Tbctr  t«iU  well  kempt,  and,  a*  I  wccd. 
With  yiliieiy  butter  their  boJiei  imimed; 
1  jxfttt  MW  Jcvili  10  wcLl  Af^idted. 
Th<  QUiter  UctII  «ji  in  hit  jackci, 
Aj)4  lU  the  sgub  were  pUj'lo^  ai  f  arLc[. 
None  other  racket*  the/  hjd  in  fiAcd, 
Savr  ^Tery  uml  Jt  good  fir«l>rinil ; 
Whcrcwhli  they  pLiyed  *o  prettily, 
That  Lucifer  hughcd  merrily; 
And  all  the  reiidue  of  xh^  fiend* 
Did  JAogh  tbcrcit  ioU  wcU  like  ir»end«. 

At  first  the  Pardoner  could  not  see  his  friend,  so  he 
was  led  by  '*  an  usher '^  before  Lucifer,  whom  he  thus 
describes : 

He  itoUed  00  me  well  favourcdlyj 
Boadiag  hi*  browi  w  bro«d  ai  b^m-^loora, 
SlukiAj  his  ein  a>  nagecd  ^  butri ; 
Rolling  hji  cyet  a»  round  a«  two  bnihch  \ 
Fiiihiog  the  ire  out  ol  bi«  niMtnb ; 
Ciuftbi(i£  his  iccth  to  viin^lotiguUft 
Tint  avthonght  tiine  to  UiX  to  Bfttterjr. 
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He  then  asked  Ludfcr  wlieic  his  friend  wai»  giviiij 

name.     On  bcarii^  it — 

Nov,  bf  oar  haoitai  (said  Lucifer) 
So  deril  ifl  liicll  ilull  irithliold  her ; 
And  if  tZum  wcnldft  Iutc  nrentj'  mo, 
Wert  not  for  joidcCf  tbcj  fthonU  go. 

He  relates  that  he  ami  the  other  derils  have  had 
trouble  with  this  woman  and  another  one  than  wit! 
rest  of  the  souls  in  hell  put  together ;  and  condud 
begging  the  Pardoner  so  to  apply  his  pardons  to  W4 
I  ^    '^  I  that  Lucifer  shall  get  no  more  of  them.  Then  the  Pare 

fetched  his  friend  from  the  kitchen,  where  she  was, 
took  her  away,  not  only  to  her  own  great  delight,  b 
that  of  alt  the  devils,  who  *Mid  roar  at  her  deltvi 
]\  This  is  another  example  of  the  devil's  dislike  of  wo 

which  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  may  be  menti 
that  this  story  is  not  considered  to  be  the  best  lie, 
distinction  being  subsequently  conferred  upon  the  Pali 
assertion  that  he  never  saw  or  knew  *'any  woman  oi 
patience." 

We  have    now  arrived  at   the   consideration  of 
drama    proper,   and   we  shall   find    that   the    popuL 
of    the    devil    as    a    character    for    the    theatre 
already   on  the  wane.     With  the  attempt  to    intro 
historical  ciiaracters  and  real  human  beings  on  the  si 
in  place  of  the  Biblical  and  allegorical  personages 
had  hitherto  monopolised  itj  came  the  dcthroncmen 
Satan    from    his    *'  bad   eminence "   of   popularity, 
tragctly  there   was    no  place  for   him;    in  comedy 
humour    was  supplied    by    other    characters,    fools 
rustics*      However^  his  disappearance  was  gradual, 
there  remain  a  few  plays  in  which  the  action  is  assisted 
tt  tlcvih     One  appears  in  Robert  Greene's  comedy, 
ll^mmfiibU  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun^ 
which,  though  not  published  until   1594,  was  certai 
wriilrn  several  years  earlier.     This  devil  is    not    & 
I  hi(uscU\  but  a  minor  personage,  "raised  from  the  darl 

deep  "  by  the  "  magic  spells "  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  ha: 
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the  powers  that  would  formerly  have  been  attributed  to 
the  devil.  The  fit^nd  U  summoned  by  the  Friar  to 
torment  hia  servant  Miles,  whom  he  finally  carries  off  to 
hell  on  hU  back,  roaring  as  he  goes,  just  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  the  moralities. 

We  come  next  to  a  '* demonic"  conception  of  quite 
another  character,  something  entirely  diiTerent  from  any 
with  which   wc  have  hitherto  dealt,  and  immeasurably 
superior  both  in  design  and  execution.     It  was  reserved 
for   Christopher    Marlowe,  who.  dying  at   the   age  of 
twenty-nine,  hjis  yet  left  behind  a  reputation  as  a  tragic 
dramatist  second  only  to  Shakespeare' s»  to  place  upon 
the  stage  such  an  embodiment  of  the  Powers  of  Evil 
as    had    ricvcr  before   been    prescTUed.      In  that   most 
remarkable  play  The  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  faustus 
there  are  three  devils — Lucifer^  Bclzcbub  and  Mephis- 
tophilis,  of  whom  the  lasl-namcd  plays  the  most  important 
r6U ;   so  much  so,  in  fact*  that — owing  partly  to  this 
work,  partly  to  Goethe's  on  the  same  subject — he  has 
come  to  be  idcntifrcd  with  Satan  himself     The  legend 
upon  which  the  play  is  founded  is  familiar  to  every  one  ; 
nor  wns  it  new  even  in  Marlowe's  lime.     The  story  of 
the  sale  of  a  man's  soul  to  the  devil  during  his  lifetime 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  at  the  sixth  ccntur)',  to  the 
Greek   talc    of    *' Theophilus,*'    related    by    his    pupil 
Hutychianus.      It    was   translated    by  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  poets,  and  was   introduced    into    the   Golden 
Legend,     In  dramatic  literature  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance   in    the   thirteenth    ccniurj'  in    **Ix   Miracle    dc 
Thiophile,"  by  the  French  sr^uven  Ruicbcuf;  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  appeared  a  Low-German  version. 
In  English  it  took  shape  in  the  prose  romance  entitled 
**  History  of  Doctor  Faustus,"  which  Marlowe  follows, 
the  story  of  Theophitus  having  been   superseded  by  a 
similar  one  concerning  Doctor  John  Kaustus,  a  dealer  in 
the  black   art,  who  died  about  the    beginning   of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  Marlowe's  tragedy  Mephistophilis  first  appears  to 
Faustus  in  his  study.     He  has  been  conjured  up  by  the 
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Doctor^  at  whose  command  he  goes  out,  and  reappe; 
disguised  as  a  Franciscan  friar  He  declares  hims 
"  a  servant  to  great  Lucifer,"  and  makes  it  clear  tli 
he  did  not  come  solely  by  reason  of  Faustus*  **conjurij 
speeches,"*  but  because  when  any  devil  hears  *'one  ra< 
the  name  of  God,  Abjure  the  Scriptures  and  his  Savioi 
Christ,"  he  hastens  to  such  an  one  "in  hope  to  get  1 
glorious  soul,"  though  only  then  if  he  "  use  such  mea 
Whereby  he  is  in  danger  to  be  damn'd,"  He  th< 
answers  various  questions  of  Faustus  concerning  Lucif 
and  his  fall,  and  in  reply  to  one  asking  why  he  is  out 
hell  Mephistophilis  bursts  out  in  a  strain  of  trag 
intensity  eloquent  of  a  more  than  mortal  agony  : 

Why,  this  U  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it : 

Thiuk'st  thou  that  J,  who  aaw  the  face  of  God, 

And  tasted  the  eternal  jojt  of  heaven. 

Am  not  torroentod  with  ten  thouaand  hclh. 

In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bli»; 

0,  FaustuA,  leave  these  frivoloui  demands. 

Which  strike  a  terror  to  znj  fainting  aoul ! 

Faustus  then  sends  him  to  Lucifer  with  the  proposal 

surrender  his  soul   in  exchange  for  twenty -four  years 

pleasure    and    prosperity,    with    Mephistophilis    for   1 

constant  attendant,  to  do  his  pleasure  and  obey  him  in  : 

things.     When  the  fiend  next  appears  he   tells   Faust 

'  that  Lucifer  accepts  his  offer,  and  when  the  former  asi 

him    why    Lucifer     tempts    him    and    desires    his    sot 

Mephistophilis  answers,  '*  Solamen  miscris  socios  habuis: 

doli.ris" — it  is  a  consolation  to  the  wretched  to  have  ha 

companions  in  misery — and   tells   him   that   he  suflfei 

".'  pain  "as  great  as  have  the  human  souls  of  men."     H 

i  then  makes  Faustus  write   a  deed  of  gift  of  his  soul  \ 

l^  Lucifer   with   his   own   blood,   which   he  prevents    froi 

congealing  by  fetching  fire  to  dissolve  it.    He  also  brinf 

j  devils   who  give    Faustus    **  crowns   and    rich  apparel 

\  Faustus    signs    and   delivers   the    deed   and   proceeds  t 

{.  question  his  new   servant   about  hell,  in  which  he  aiFec 

'  not    to     belie ve<     Mephistophilis    assures    htm     of    ii 

f  existence,  because  he  is  himself  in  hell.     Faustus  asks  fc 


't 
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a  wife,  and  Mcphistophilis  brings  him  a  devil  dressed  as 
a  woman,  ind  gives  him  various  books  of  magic.  In  fact^ 
he  will  do  anything  Faustus  requires  and  answer  any 
questions,  so  long  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  any  way 
with  God;  for  instance,  he  will  not  tell  Faustus  who 
made  the  world.  When  Faustus  begins  to  sht»w  signs  of  re- 
penting of  his  bargain,  MephisCophiUs  brings  Lucifer  and 
Bclzcbub^  the  former  of  whom  says  to  Faustus  : 

Cbrut  cannot  save  thy  touL  for  He  b  juii : 
Tlierc*>  noDC  but  1  b«ve  intcr^t  ra  the  mne. 

Lucifer  abo  mnkcs  him  promise  that  he  will  never  pray 
nor  talk  of  God  or  Christ  ;  he  prescnta  Faustus  to  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  gives  him  a  book  of  magic. 

Towards  the  end  oi  the  play  Faustus'  conscience  is 
again  awakened  by  the  exhortations  of  an  old  man ;  hut 
MephisEophiUs  threatens  to  tear  him  piecemeal  if  he  does 
not  immediately  return  to  his  allegiance.  Faustus  then 
desires  him  to  torment  the  old  man,  but  the  Bend  corv- 
fesset  hinwelf  powerless  to  "  touch  hi«  soul  '*  though  he 
can  "afflict  his  I^ody,*'  The  last  thing  Mcphistophilis 
does  for  Faustus  is  to  bring  him  Helen  of  Troy  for  bis 
paramour.  And  then  comes  the  wonderful  last  scene 
which  crowns  Mcphistophilis' work,  though  he  di>es  not 
himself  appear  in  it,  and  Faustus  is  carried  off  to  hell. 

Such,  briefly,  !*  the  part  p!a)'ed  by  Mcphistophilis  in 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  It  i«  the  i>art  or  the  tempter, 
ever  at  his  victim's  elbow  to  encourage  htm  to  evil,  to 
silence  the  whispers  of  conscience.  There  is  a  psychologi- 
cal *ignific:incc  in  the  character  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
met.  Underneath  the  fiendish  Jeiight  he  takes  in  the 
work  of  ruining  Kau?;ti]s'  soul  lirs  an  unspeakable  mi?^ry, 
the  boundless  horror  and  drspair  of  one  who  has  known 
"eternal  jo]?s"  and  is  now  condemned  to  everlasting 
torment.  It  is  given  to  him  to  realiiie  the  full  extent  of 
what  he  has  lost,  anil  this  adtU  a  poignancy  to  his  agony 
which  sometimes^  in  his  own  (iespite,  breaks  forth  in 
words — as  in  the  speech  already  quoted.  In  no  previous 
conception  of  the  devil  have  we  found  this  acute  con- 
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sciousne&f  of  dcgradittion.  which  U  in  itself  the  tragedy  of 
the  character.  Thus,  the  emotions  of  feu-  and  pity 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  tragedy  to  excite  are  awakened 
in  us  not  only  by  FaustuSfbut  to  a  certain  degree  by 
Mephistophills ;  he  is  to  some  extent  human,  and>  conse- 
quently, sympathetic.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
character  of  a  devil  ought  to  be  sympathetic  ;  for  if  it  is, 
it  loses  the  true  quality  of  *'devilishness,"  so  to  speak; 
and  certainly  Marlowe's  dramatic  predecessors  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  of  making  an  audience 
feel  sympathy  for  Satan.  Even  in  this  play  the  irrevoc- 
able nature  of  his  doom  is  most  clearly  shown.  But 
there  is  a  spirituality  in  the  conception  which  we  might 
well  expect  to  find  further  developed  by  later  dramatists. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  case, 

Ben  Jonson*3  comedy  7be  Devil  is  an  Asst  first  per- 
formed in  1616,  was  one  of  the  last  plays  in  which  Satan 
appeared  in  person.  It  was  revived  after  the  Restoration, 
"  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  town/*  says  Downcs, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  popular  production. 
Not  only  does  Satan,  "  the  great  devil/'  appear  in  it,  but 
a  "less  devil,"  called  Pug,  plays  a  prominent  part ^  and 
there  is  also  a  Vice,  Iniquity  by  name ;  the  speeches  of  all 
these  arc  reminiscent  of  the  mysteries  and  moralities. 
Pug  wishes  to  visit  earth  in  order  to  do  some  service  to 
the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member,  Satan  first  ridicules 
him  for  thiSj  telling  him  that  he  is  "too  dull  a  devil  to 
be  trusted  Forth  in  those  parts,"  and  that  *'  hell  must 
care  Whom  it  employs,  in  point  of  reputation.  Here 
about  London  " ;  but  finally  yields  to  Pug's  importunities, 
and,  at  his  request  for  a  Vice  to  accompany  him,  summons 
Iniquity,  about  whom  he  makes  a  sarcastic  speech. 
According  to  Satan,  Iniquity  is  an  old-fashioned  Vice  of 
a  species  now  quite  discredited  on  earth,  where  they  have 
so  many  "  stranger  and  newer ;  and  changed  every 
hour/' 

.  .  .  Wc  still  strive  to  breed. 
And  rear  up  new  ones ;  but  they  do  not  itand  ; 
Wlien  thcj  come  there,  they  turn  them  on  out  handt. 
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And  it  u  Feared  \hzy  hare  a  «tud  o'  tbcir  gm 
Will  put  down  oon  ;  both  oiu  breed  and  tnde 
Will  itiddfnljr  docif.  )f  we  pwrcnl  not. 

So  Pug  is  permitted  to  go  to  earth  Tor  one  diy.  He  is 
to  enter  the  body  of  "a  handsome  cut^purse"  who  has 
been  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  same  morning,  and  in  that 
form  he  is  to  do  what  mischief  he  can  '*  amongst  mankind  "; 
as  Satan  remarks, 

.  .  ,  You  nnivot  there  n-«at  vicct. 
And  thercfort  ihc  le&i  need  to  carry  them  yt\x\x  you. 

He  is  bound  to  serve  the  iirat  man  he  meets,  and  if  by 
midnighc  he  has  done  satisfactory  work  he  shall  have 
'*  trust  and  employment  "  from  Sitan. 

Pug  then  cml>arkson  hi^  adventures,  which  arc  numerous 
and  entertaining ;  but  he  is  duped  nnd  defeated  at  every 
turn,  so  as  fully  to  justify  the  title  of  the  play  as  far  as  he 
19  concerned,  and  this  he  himself  at  last  acknowledges. 
Finally  he  is  arrested  for  stealing  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  la 
taken  to  Newgate*  where  he  laments  his  lottt  opportunities 
— "  how  is  the  name  of  devil  discrcdittrd  in  mc  !  "  Then 
Iniquity  enters  to  tell  him  that  Satan  has  sent  him  "grant- 
parole  to  stay  longer  n  month  here  on  cnrch/*  so  that  he 
may  be  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  thsft.  Fug's  lamentations 
on  hearing  this  are  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  Satan 
himself*  who,  in  caustic  words*  rates  his  subject  for  his 
blunders  and  stupidity. 

,  ,  •  ntiai  one  proffer  hait  thou  midc. 
Wicked  cikough  this  d^j*  tlut  migfit  t>c  ijllcd 
Wortitj  thuvc  own,  mucb  lot  the  name  cKii  Mat  thc«  t 

he  demands,  and  finally  concludes  thus : 

Bat  thjit  I  wotild  not  tn^  «  damned  diihonmir 
SticL  OD  ODJ  itate,  »  that  tlie  devil  were  luaj^cd, 
A&d  could  DOt  UTC  a  body  tlut  h«  took 
From  Tybuxn,  but  it  must  come  thither  again. 
You  ihodd  c'm  ride.     But  up,  «ir4jr  irlili  htm* 

So  Iniquity  takes  Pug  on  his  back  and  carries  hitn  off  to 
hell,  saying : 


To  Cbloris 


6oi 


stcring,"  arid  ir  one  sccn«  as  a  White  Friar,  Another 
poini  may  be  worth  notice;  discirdiig  the  coal-black 
locks  and  brows  inseparable  from  the  popular  conception 
of  the  devil,  Mr-  Tree  appeared  with  hair  of  ruddy 
auburn^  thus  making  a  return  to  the  tradition  of  the 
miracle  plays. 

Hcrc»  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  wc  take  leave  of 
the  devil.  He  has  not  greatly  enriched  our  dramatic 
literature*  though  In  our  poetry  he  occupies  a  prominent 
position,  Milton's  Sjtati,  the  greatest  creation  in  English 
literature,  should  more  than  compensate  us  tor  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  devil  from  behind  the  footlights, 

Bemvbnuta  Solomon. 


o  Chloris^  on  Her  Fear  of  Age 

(SRVENTEENTH  CENTURY) 

DO  you  not  know  that  when  at  last 
Silver  is  on  your  tresses  cast 
By  Time,  your  Jealous  foe. 
Each  lady,  finding  gold  too  gay« 
Win  hide  her  shining  locks  away 
'Neath  powder  white  as  snow  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  when  the  light 
Is  dimmed  in  eyes  now  all  too  bnght. 

So  they  mure  tender  shine, 
The  younger  beauties  will  enhance 
Their  charms  by  si  scrcner  glance, 

And  mist  with  6rc  combine? 

So,  Chloris*  cast  away  all  fear. 
Nor  ever  shed  a  precious  tear 
OVr  grief  vain  thoughts  forbode. 
For  graces  such  as  yours,  in  trurh, 
Can  laugh  at  foolish  flcetirg  Youth, 
And  make  Old  Age  the  modc> 

Winifred  Koss. 


Hi'. 


Leisure^s  Miscellany 

Hii  lurnamc^  Lntnre. 


IS     T 


HE  practice  of  copying  out  passages  from  favou 
authors  has  ever  been  popular  mth  the  yoi; 
and  the  impressionable^  out  in  general  it  is  k 


which  does  not  survive  the  twenties.  Few  of  the  ti 
notebooks  on  whose  first  page  the  first  extract  (in  vcj 
is  so  carefulljr  transcribed  are  destined  to  be  filled.  Vk 
what  surprise,  then,  may  we  regard  a  laborious  individ 
whose  selections  from  various  boolcs  and  journals, 
copied  out  in  "a  fair,  round  hand/*  occupy  twentyn 
stout  volumes  1  This  diligent  compiler,  whose  first  ] 
twenty-first  volumes  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  lived  so 
sixty  years  ago^  when  men  were  not  so  pressed  for  ti 
as  now.  Finis  Is  not  written  at  the  end  of  num 
twenty-one^  and  there  is  no  sign  about  it  of  fatigue 
haste.  Even  when  he  completed  it,  the  compiler, 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  ** 
young  in  deed."  This  being  so,  and  as  he  has  nowl 
j  ;  .  subscribed  his  name,  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  for  1 

;  from  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  one  that  seems  eminently  s 

1  able — Leisure.     "I  am  retired  Leisure," wrote  Elia. 

V  .  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens/'     It  is  in  the  gar 

of  his  neatly  penned  manuscript  that  this  later  claiman 
the  name  is  to  be  found.  We  may  guess  at  his  persona 
from  his  labours  as  a  gardener. 

It  were  odd  if  a  miscellany  of  this  nature  gave  us 
hint  of  its  composer's  tastes  and  foibles.  Leisure, 
conclude,  was  an  Irishman,  with  principles  of  an  era 
hue.  He  had  access  to  the  library  of  Trinity  Colh 
Dublin,  as  repeated  citations  show.  For  example,  no 
than  sixty  pages  are  covered  with  a  transcript  of  a  L 
pamphlet,  to  be  found  in  that  library,  whose  object  is 
prove  that  Pope  John  the  Eighth  was  a  woman.  P 
Joan  is  to  our  friend  Leisure  what  King  Charles's  h 
was  to  Mr.  Dick ;  references  to  this  ambiguous  pei 
are  of  constant  recurrence,  and  Leisure  is  certainly 
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of  Gibbon's  mind,  who  held  that  "two  Protestants^ 
Blondell  and  Bayle,  annihilated  her/'  As  certainly  he  is 
himself  2  vigorous  Protestant,  and  chronologically  may 
have  been  one  of  that  Irish  corgregation  to  whom  a 
future  prelate  addressed  the  stinging  rebuke,  "Your 
religion  begins  wiih  *  To  H —  with  the  Pope,'  and  it 
eatH  there  too,"  But  Leisure's  religion  is  not  wholly 
aggressive ;  it  is  constructive  also,  and  not  devoid  of  that 
simple-minded  fricty  which^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
be  out  of  fashion.  He  loves  to  score  a  point  for  his  side, 
but  is  full  of  human  kindness  too.  We  may  take,  by 
way  of  cxan)ple,  his  explanation,  not  the  one  commonly 
received^  of  the  term  "round  robin/'  He  does  not  say 
whence  he  unearthed  it.  It  will  be  renienibertrd  tiiat 
Charles  I.  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  the  French  coast, 
ostensibly  to  asiust  Louis  against  Spain,  in  reality  to  attack 
the  Huguenots  at  Lu  RochcUc,  When  [he  sailors  dis* 
covered  this  they  were,  say»  Leisure,  '*  horrified  at  the 

Erospeci  of  imbruing  cheir  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
rcihrcn,  and  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  their  commander, 
signing  tlieir  names  in  a  circle  lest  he  should  find  out  the 
ringleaders,  and  then  hid  ii  under  his  prayer-book.  This 
was  the  origin  of  ihc  round  robin.  The  commodore  was 
greatly  moved  by  this  document.  He  mounted  the 
(fuartcr-dcck  and  declared  that  hcwoulJ  rattier  be  hanged 
in  England  than  6ght  bis  brother  Protestants  in  France 
With  three  cheers  the  anchors  were  weighed,  and  the 
squadron  returned  to  the  Downs/' 

There  is  gusto  about  that  descriptioD,  which  no  doubt 
appealed  to  Leisure,  for  he  loves  stories  about  sailors. 
Here  is  a  cumpaniori  picture^  which  has  nothing  1o  do 
with  religious  polemics.  ^' When  Louis  XVllh,"  it 
runs,  **  under  the  title  of  the  Comte  dc  lillc,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  British  shores,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth 
from  the  Fnya^  a  Swedish  frigate.  The  British  sailors 
of  the  Majestic  rowed  him  ashore  ;  and  the  count  left  a 
purse  of  fifcccn  guineas  for  ihc  tars  co  drink  his  health. 
The  men,  however,  would  not  touch  a  ftrthing  of 
It,  and  resolved   to  send   a   letter   to  Admiral    Russell, 
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cxprcMivc  of  ihcir  sentiments  on 
the  letter  : 


PleiAc  jour  Honour, 
We  holded  A  iillr  aboGt  that  ther«  /15  ' 
offence,  your  Honour.  Wc  doa*c  like  to  ul 
koovT  Ia«t  muff,  it  «d  the  true  ^x^%  of  Pri 
HcKwur  in  tlit  boat,  and  thit  he  aad  our  on 
tKcm  both  an^  ^ivc  «T«Ty  od«  hi*  rigbt^  11 
bcttdct  thit  your  Hontmr  gived  an  o^erf 
morifj  from  DObody,  and  wc  iKvcr  d!^ 
that  Btcer«i  }'oiir  Honour  ind  that  there 
band  in  it,  aad  »o  doc»  AhJtciv  Young,  cc 
not  10  uk«  it  at  all.  Sc  do  more  » 
ditiJiil  tecYaota, 

(Signed)        Ave 


Truly  Jack*fi  heart  was  in  the  right 
LcUurv  has  a  weakness  for  admird 
approval  the  rollowtng  epigram  on  1 

EartJi'a  icanty  bounds  Uie  AftfM 
And  wept  In  »lcnce  o'er  hid  uie1« 
One  world  wai  all  that  Greece  n 
For  Britain  Anson  ih:ill  dtseoven 
Wbile  Wirren,  chici  for  equal  m 
Shall  conquer  all  the  worlds  by  A 

Admiral    Byng*s    name  occurs  a  H 
Leisure  expresses  no  opinion  on  hi 
indeed,  the  inscription  upon  Byng'i 
Bedfordshire,   which  is    at  once 
indictment : 


1 


To  t}i«  perpetual  di*gr:ie<  of  pu 

The  HonouMblc  Join  Byag  fdl 

Policical  I'ericcuiioT^,  Marcb 

When  bravery  and  loyalty  we( 

Securities  for  the  life  aad  , 

Naml  OJTicer. , 


rchi 

% 


On  the  other  hand,  he  cites  a  squi 
more  than  hints  that   Byng  sho^ 
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>iich  aspersions,  however,  arc  worthless,  for  ihc  court- 
martial  which  founii  him  guilty  refrained  from  casting 
any  imputation  on  his  personal  courage- 

Thc  Adminiri  sumnnry  execution  may  have  put  our 
compikr  in  mtnd  of  a  practice  by  which  earlier  otFcndcrs 
escaped  a  similar  fate.  Anyhow,  he  passes  on  to  con* 
sidcr  *'  benefit  of  clergy/*  and  the  custom  of  "  the  ncck- 
vcrsc/'  as  It  wa*.  called,  whereby  a  criminal  could  save 
his  neck  if  he  had  learning  enough  to  decipher  a  verse 
of  the  Bible.  One  remembers  how  the  good  knight, 
William  of  Delorainc,  disclaimed  even  that  amount  of 
erudition  : 

Lcucr  nyt  lint  tnow  !  ncret  a  on«, 
W«n  my  occk-vcnc  si  Hiinbcc 

As  a  good  Protestant,  Leisure  naturally  disapproves  of 
"  benefit  of  clergy,"  but,  pleasingly  inconsistent,  tells  with 
evident  enjoyment  a  talc  (culled  from  the  Lansdownc 
MS5. )  of  a  highwayman  in  Charles  I.'s  time  for  whom 
verse,  th;>ugh  in  a  diifeicnt  Application,  [proved  (he  road 
(Q  safety.  This  was  '*  Mr.  CUvd],  4  gcntlcuiAn,  a  knlght*$ 
eldcM  '^yi\^  a  great  highway  robber  and  oi  post^*^  His 
defence,  when  captured,  was  ''that  he  had  never  struck 
or  wounded  any  man,  never  took  anything  from  their 
bodies,  as  rings,  etc, ;  never  cut  their  girths  or  saddles 
or  done  them  when  he  robbed  any  personal  viola\cc/* 
This  pica,  moreover,  he  set  forth  in  the  following  verses, 
which  he  laid  before  the  King  : 

I,  that  iiavc  robL^  »o  olc,  im  now  tn4  tunid. 
Dcitli  and  ihc  bw  iiuult  me,  and  deniiid 
My  life  aad  mc^ni ;  I  ocvcr  uicd  men  to. 
Bat  hiving  ti'cn  ihcir  moacy,  ki  them  ^x. 
Then,  muic  1  dk  /     And  is  ibcrc  no  relief  f 
The  King  ol  Kiugi  had  mercy  on  a  thief. 
So  ma/  ouf  grauQut  K-iii^f  too^  if  he  p1c«ic, 
Without  hit  Council  grint  mc  a  relcaK. 
Cod  ia  hi«  prccctkac,  ^ad  raca  thalJ  icc 
How  mcrcj  ^o<a  b«yofid  >cTcrity, 

Such  was  ClavcH's  ncck-versc ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it 


♦^ 
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won   hii  pardon-     He  must  hare  cau 
kindliest  mood. 

Let  us  see  what  Leisure  has  to  tell  of  < 
kingt  and  queens  interest  him  not  a  littl 
the  laudable  energy  displayed  by  Que 
travelling  about  her  dominions.  Few 
seem,  were  left  unvisitcd.  When  Cc 
honoured,  its  citi2ens  were  bent  on 
monarch  at  any  cost ;  and  since  her  ac 
own  charms  was  held  to  be  considerabi 
instructed  not  to  spare  the  trowel, 
addressed  her  as  follows  : 

We  men  of  Corcntr^ 
Arc  very  glid  to  (ec 
Yonr  Royil  Majesty ; 
Good  Lord»  how  fair  ye  be ! 

But  either  the  Queen's  sense  of  hun 
vanity,  or  the  compliment  was  too  cn 
she  at  once  replied  : 

My  Royal  Majesty 
Ift  very  ghd  to  see 
Yc  men  of  CoTCQiry  t 
Good  Lord,  what  fooli  ye  be 

What    the    Mayor    said    next    is 
Elizabeth's  successor  had  a  share  of  thi 
humour.     When  another  corporation  e 
that  he  would  reign  as  long  as  the  sun 
enduredj  "  Gudc  ^ith,  men/*  said  Jam 
maun  reign   by   candle-light  I  "     Of   tl 
there  is  little  mention  in  this  miscellany 
list  in  doggerel  rhyme  of  those  pcrsoi 
dence  he  was  condemned.     One  is  not 
dialogue  in  rhymed  heroics  '*  between  1 
the  late  King  James  on  the  banks  of  t, 
after  the  battle,"  written  by  one  Charle 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century- 
divine  right   of    kings,   and  -hints  nc 
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William  is  a  parricide.  Wlliam  retorts  that  kings 
forfeit  their  right  when  they  act  wrongfully,  and  evades 
the  second  charge  by  an  ingenious  pirallel : 

I  You  cADoot  here  h  p«rcat'f  ti^x  pictcnd, 

^H  Since  ptiblic  %k\tXf  kfiowi  no  pnv^iu  frWd. 

^K^  Thtu  gcaeroot  Pcmpcj'  for  hit  country  dxe^t 

^^^K  Fof^t  liii  Julia  Aod  kcr  C^iir  tco. 

So  It  goes  or,  at  some  lcrif>th,  but  naturally  William 
has  the  last  word-  There  is  an  incidental  comparison  of 
Catherine  dc  Medici  with  Jczcbcl^  drawn  distinctly  in 
the  laltcr's  favour.  One  may  almost  fancy  Leisure  sigh- 
ing regretfully  over  the  lapse  of  the  following  practice  ; 

Id  iKe  TCE^n  of  Queen  Aane,aad  for  ounf  y^n  af  idr,  it  vai «  cmtom 
with  the  ciuu;DS  oC  Londoo  on  th;  return  of  the  annlverury  oJ 
Qoeca  ElLzibcih**  KcciiJon  to  hold  an  aus»-^fr  neir  Temple  Bir^ind 
then  and  titcic  to  bum  with  suitiblc  honour*  ihc  c&gic*  of  the  PojKp 
the  Pretender,  «nd  the  Devil.  There  were  peculiar  cerfmonici  per- 
formed 9&  the  occiabn,  together  with  t  himoaroua  poem  kudacoijr  oi 
the  event. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  humour  of  this  production 
is  rather  forced:  there  is  more  cleverness,  a  few  pages 
further,  in  some  lines  from  the  L.tncastrian  MSS.,  highly 
tincompiimcntary  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  of  which  th« 
conclusion  may  be  cited  : 

i  God  in  hli  ivratb  tent  Siul  lo  puniih  Jewrj', 

I  And  George  to  Englind  in  a  greater  fttiy ; 

I  For  Gcofge  in  lin  iis  f^r  exceeded  SauI 

I  Ai  erer  BUhop  Burnet  (]id  St,  PauL 

What,   has  Leisure    changed  his  coat,  then?     Oh,  no; 

these  verses  are  headed  "  Jacobite  Fanaticism  '' ! 

He  shows  a  fondness  for  political  squibs,  at  whomso* 

ever  aimed.     This  upon  Judge  Jeffreys  may  be  quoted, 

though  it  falls  shore  of  excellence  owing  10  a  defective 

rhyme : 

,  When  bnwUng  hSx<f%  muled  with  blood 

I  Uii  pfogTCi*  through  the  wcst» 

I  A  worthy  Ini^ht  before  hta  aiood, 

I  Whom  ihiH  the  ktitfe  addfefSed  ; 
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-  W=L.  w^t  iijest  tbo'j  P     Me 

A  lilUin  b  tLj  fice," 
'■  Ic  =;;::c,  my  lord  :      [  cctct  k 

For  poe:rv,  as  distinct  from  Um 
anJ  macaronic  ver&c.  Leisure  does 
liking,  but,  as  every  Irishman  shou 
&av  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  bail 
Miss  Bayle^ "  is  perhaps  unknowj 
It  is  scarcely  a  discreet  song^  but 
Monkish  Latin,  into  which  the 
translated  itpit  ^ns  sung.  Leisure  tcl 
Manner's  masquerade  bj  "  Anac 
version  is  undeniably  clever,  and  hei 

Miieram  Bailiam,  iofortiinium 
Periiuni,  traditam,  muerriman] 

As  a  chorus  this  couplet  has  great  ; 
almost  hear  the  feec  of  listeners  be: 
the  evening,  perhaps,  Lady  Louisa's 
cards,  and  if  a  gentleman  from  Kill 
players  the  expression  "Grace's  O 
heard.  Leisure  is  at  your  elbow, 
planation.  *'John  Grace,  of  Britta 
to  join  the  party  of  Dutch  William 
his  allegiance.  He  wrote  his  ansn 
playing-card,  the  six  of  hearts,  whic 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  as  Grace's  i 
at  least  a  happier  one  than  that  ass 
of  diamonds,  known,  thanks  to  Cu 
as  "the  curse  of  Scotland,"  Very 
Scotland  '*  was  a  term  familiar  to  thi 
Sawyer's  card  party^  but  the  Irish 
hearts  can  hardly  have  penetrated 
talking  of  Mr,  Sawyer,  that  gentler 
called  out  of  church  by  his  boy 
inspire  the  congregation  with  an  id( 
Mr,  Sawyer's  practice  ;  but  an  epign 
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collection  puts  a  different  interpretation  on   a  like  oc- 
currence : 

Whil»(  \\t>\y  prajcn  to  Heavrc  were  nude, 
Oae  toOQ  vnt  hcird  aod  answered  too  : 
S^pf  M/Jhm  tM^dtn  4f4ih,  w«t  *aid. 
And  iixAJghc  from  church  Sir  John  withdrew* 

^ftl  im  Tempted  to  quote  further  from  the  note-books^ 
TRit  (^Utirt;  gives  me  a  warning  nudge,  and  tells  me  I 
have  quot<Nl  more  than  enough  already.  By  your  ie:ave^ 
good  Leisure,  oiie  more  indiscretion^  and  I  have  done. 
The  5word  of  Sir  John  TalSor,  afterwards  Kar!  of 
Shrewsbury,  l,ortl  IJeutt^nanl  of  Ireland  u\  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  found  in  the  river  Dordogiie  and  sold  to 
an  armourer  of  Bordeaux,  It  bore  an  inscription^  couched 
in  questionable  Latin.  "Pardon  the  Latin/*  saysKullert 
**  for  It  was  not  his,  but  his  camping  chaplainV  It  was  a 
sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  slctrl  within  it/* 
And  so  with  this  miscellany  ;  the  running  commentary, 
vhich  is  faulty,  is  its  discovcrer*s  ;  the  right  metal,  if  you 
are  pleased  to  find  any,  is  Leisure's  own, 

H.  C,  MiNCHJN. 


T^he  Herbs  of  Qood  St.   yohn 

THROUGHOUT  Europe  from  very  early  times 
certain  plants  have  been  associated  with  the 
festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  or  Midsummer, 
when,  to  this  day,  bonfires  blaze  on  the  htlls  in  Ireland, 
France,  Spain,  Germany  and  other  countries,  in  honour, 
as  the  peasants  imagine,  oi  that  '^burning  and  shining 
light  "  who  came  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  though  they 
are  in  reality  relics  of  the  fire-worship  of  our  heathen 
ancestors  at  this  feast  of  the  Summer  Solstice. 

Tho*t  who   have  seen   Irish   people  leaping   over  the 
burning  piles  of  turf,  brushwood,  and  bracken,  kindled 
at  sunset   on   the  green   hills,  and   leading  the  children 
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solemnly  between  two  fires,  or  thi 
the  blaze  sinks  low,  can  hardly  fa 
that  *'  passing  through  the  fire  to 
Israelites  copied  from  the  Phceniciai 
cattlcj  too,  are  driven  round  the  fir 
which  certain  herbs  and  branche 
rowan/'  hazel,  elder,  and  dog-ros 
withes  or  rushes,  bracken,  yarrow, 
mugwort,  all  of  which  are  deemed 
witchcraft. 

The  so-called  "  herbs  of  St,  John ' 
these  rites  long  before  the  introdu 
The  Eastern  and  Latin  races  asslg 
their  sun-deities,  a  practice  also  c 
Northern  nations  seem  to  have  dc 
and  white  or  golden  flowers,  whose  s. 
the  luminary^  such  as  the  ox-eye  da; 

wort  to 

Balder  the  Bean  tiful, 

God  of  the  Summer  11 

The  whole  tribe  of  Hypericum 
Balder,  and  later  to  ^'Good  St.  Jc 
specially  connected  with  both  was  th( 
wort  (//-  perforatum)  whose  leaves 
number  of  tiny  pellucid  dots,  said 
the  devil  with  a  needle  !  The  rooi 
and  consequently  in  Norway  it  is 
blood,"  or  "St.  John*s  blood/' 
was  called  "hundred  holes"  from  t 
for  the  warrior's  wound/'  from  its 
vulnerary,  for,  according  to  the  Do 
a  plant  thus  pierced  and  torn,  whc 
assumed  a  blood-red  hue,  must  nc 
and  staunch  blood.  The  '*tutsar 
ioute-sainc — also  used  as  a  styptic,  is 
is  employed  by  country-folk  in  the  c 
or  salve,  deemed  highly  efficacious  f 
chiefly  because  the  juice  turns  oils  a 
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red  Kue,  though  the  Hypericums  have,  as  a  fMt,  certain 
medicinal  virtues.  This  salve  seems  to  be  almost  ihe 
»amc  as  that  described  by  Gcrarde,  who  tclU  ii»  that  : 
^Thc  Icvcfi,  flourcs,  &  scedes  ttampt^d  &r  put  into  a 
glas^-  with  oile  oHve,  &  aer  in  the  mnnc  for  cirrtain 
wcckc«,  doth  make  an  oile  of"  \\\t  colour  of  blood,  which 
IS  a  mo^l  pretiou*  remedy  for  deep  woiindcs,"  Culpcper^ 
t^y^,  prai<«d  the  St.  John's  wort  as  *'a  singular  wound- 
herb,"  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  this 

herb  of  WW, 
Pierced  ihroti^h  uriili  wouflJl, 
And  iQiited  villi  nuny  a  ic^, 

as  an  excellent  applicition  for  sores,  swellings^  wounds, 
and  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures.  It  was  also  thought 
efficacious  against  evil  spells,  and  \vas,  therefore,  known  as 
faga  d^monum,  for  witches  and  demons  were  said  to  fly 
from  the  house  where  the  pretty  golden  flower*  were 
hung  up  on  Midsummer  Eve.  It  was  one  of  the  plants 
with  which  our  ancestors  adorned  their  dwellings  on  this 
night,  when,  as  Slow  tells  us  in  his  "Survey  of  London," 
**cvcrT  man's  door  being  shadowed  with  green  birch, 
long  fennel,  St-  John's  wort,  or  pine,  white  lilies,  and 
such  tikc^  garnished  upon  with  garlands  of  beautiful 
flowers,  had  also  lamps  of  glass,  witn  oil  burning  in  them 
all  night.  Some  hung  out  branches  of  iron,  curiously 
wrought,  cont;&ining  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at  once.  ' 
Countrymen  brought  in  green  boughs  and  Howcrs  from 
**  Btscopis-wode "  that  the  citizens  of  London  might 
**  make  tlierewith  her  lK>uies  gay,  into  renicmbraunce  of 
Seint  Johan  Baptist,  &  of  this,  that  it  was  proph€cied  of 
him  that  many  shuldcnjoic  in  his  birthc"  (Bishop 
Pccock). 

Pots  of  gay  blossoms — especially  roses,  lilies,  and 
orpine,  or  '*  Midsummer  Men  " — hung  from  the  windows 
and  balconies,  which  were  decked  with  tapestries  and 
banners^  and  filled  with  richly-dresscd  ladies,  who  wcrr 
eager  to  see  the  procession  of  the  City  Watch,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  horseback,  his  retinue,  the 
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waits  or  musicians  of  the  Citj%  I 
and   halbcnlkrs^  j^kcmen,  the  C 
morris-daiiccrrs,  and  hundreds  of 
of  whose  cressets  rivalled  the  gli 
lighted  throughout  the  City. 

In  remote  parts  of  England, 
SC-  John*s  wort,  mingled  with  bin 
still  hung  upon  Midsummer  Eve. 
it  was  formerly  worn  to  keep  off 
Irish  '*  colleens  "  gather  the  mysi 
and  the  pink  or  purplish  blossom; 
in  order  lo  weave  lovc-spclIs  and 
Midsummer  I£ve.  It  is  one  ol 
powcr>"  of  the  Irish  fairy-man 
others  arc  yarrow,  speedwell,  vcrv 
and  self-help  (Prunella).  Pluck 
summer  Day  ur  Eve,  thcv  have  exfl 

A  belief  in  luve-potioii^  lingers  ti 
in  these  dap  of  schools  and  md 
our  isks  where  the  Celtic  element 
folk  cuncinuc  to  resort  to  these 
dients  for  winning  the  affccuons 
1a55c5.  la  such  |^)laccs  girls  hang  u 
ihc  ceiling  or  walls  on  Midsumm< 
one  sprig  for  thcmsclve:s  and  an 
If  the  plart*  hcnd  towards  each  ol 
(he  pair  will  be  married  before  ne; 
turn  aside,  estrangement  will  foil 
withered  when  the  dawn  dnvesJ 
of  the  Midsummer  night,  the  perN 
faded  flower  will  be  dead  before  St 
his  fiery  wheel  ag^tin. 

In  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  0 
tries,  girls  use  the  '*  herb  of  St  J 
On   the  Continent  the  four  chic 
Johanmi-kriiHter^  arc  mullein,  mu^ 
John's  wort,  and  they  are  hung  ovi 
summer  Eve  to  keep  off  witches 
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girls  place  two  sprigs  of  St-  John's  wort  under  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  naming  them  after  themselves  ind 
their  lovers.  If  the  plints  turn  towards  each  other^ 
it  is  3  sure  sign  of  the  speedy  marriage  of  the  pair 

Swedish  maidens  pluck  nine  flowers  in  nine  different 
spots — St.  John's  wort  and  "Baldcr's  Brow"  (ox-cyc 
dusy)  must  be  among  them — and  put  the  nosegay  under 
the  pillow  to  dream  on.  Artemisia,  or  mugworc,  known 
in  Germany  as  Bei-fitss^  Jahannis-gUrrri  and  Sonnemcend' 
gurul^  is  conneacd  with  mysitc  ntcs.  It  is  s'aid  that  the 
devil  cannot  plague  a  house  where  it  is  on  St.  John's 
Eve,  that  it  makes  lovers  faithful,  and  if  a  iraveller  puts 
a  piece  in  his  shoes,  he  will  never  be  weary.  German 
peasants  say  the  festival  is  so  great  that  the  i^un  stands 
still  for  three  hour^,  and  Johannts-krautcr  gathered 
during  that  time  arc  powerful  against  sorcery.  Some  of 
the  herbs  arc  burned  in  the  Midsummer  f^rcs  with  the 
branches  of  pine  and  nut-trees-  In  Denmark  it  is  said 
that  all  herbs,  good  and  bad,  grow  out  of  the  grass  on 
Mid-&ummcr  Eve  endowed  with  special  powers,  beneficent 
or  the  reverse,  so  people  are  cautious  about  stepping  on 
the  grccn-swdrdf  Icbt  they  should  tread  on  a  poisonous 
or  fairy-hcrb,  but  the  holy  plants  of  "  Sanct  Hans"  arc 
brought  indoors. 

A  belief  lingers  tii  most  parts  of  Europe  regarding  the 
virtues  of  fcrn-sced  gathered  on  Midsummer  Eve.  Our 
ancestors  thought  It  could  only  be  found  on  that  night, 
and  said  that,  as  it  was  so  small  as  to  be  almost  impcr-^ 
ceptiblc,  it  gave  the  power  of  becoming  invisible,  a  super* 
stition  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  For  instance,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in 
Tht  Fair  MasJ  of  fht  Inn^  mention  '*  the  herb  that  gives 
invisibility."  The  custom  of  going  to  gather  fcrn-sced 
at  midnight  on  Midsummer  Eve  is  not  quite  extinct  yet  in 
some  parts  of  our  Isles,  but  nowadays  it  is  rather  observed 
as  a  bit  of  fun  than  from  any  faith  in  its  myotic  powers. 
Those  who  go  to  seek  the  seed  arc  to  start  alone,  and 
time  themselves   so   as  to  arrive  at  the  ferns  by  twelve 
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o'clock.  They  must  on  no  account  turn  their  heads, 
matter  what  they  may  see  or  hear  tn  route^  and  the  spii 
of  the  wood  and  heath  were  formerly  ssud  to  do  all 
their  power  to  induce  them  to  turn^  placing  obstacles 
their  path,  and  whisking  round  their  heads,  as  Aubi 
asserted  that  the  elves  did  to  a  person  who  went 
gather  fern-seed  in  the  West  Country  in  his  tin 
Reaching  the  cluster  of  fronds  from  which  they  mean 
gather  the  seed,  they  should  hold  a  white  napkin,  pap 
plate  or  box,  under  the  fronds  till  midnight  tolls  out  fn 
the  village  belfry,  and  at  that  moment  the  seed  is  said 
fall  of  its  own  accord  into  the  plate  or  cloth,  but  \ 
frond  must  not  be  shaken  or  even  touched.  On  1 
way  home  the  fairies  will  try  to  throw  the  bold  mor 
down,  so  that  the  treasure  may  be  lost.  And  often  wfi 
he  has  reached  home  in  safety,  it  has  been  found  that  \ 
packet  was  empty — not  very  surprising,  when  wc  thi 
how  minute  the  fern-seed  is  ! 

One  story  is  that,  precisely  at  midnight  on  M 
summer  Eve,  the  ferns  put  forth  a  blue  flower,  wh 
ripens  at  once  into  the  magic  seed,  and  the  mortal  » 
sees  this  event  may  obtain  his  heart*s  desire,  and  hi 
the  power  of  finding  buried  treasure  and  prccii 
minerals.  In  the  Tyrol  fern  seed  is  said  to  shine  1 
gold  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  those  who  gather  it  can  c 
cover  treasure  by  scattering  the  seed  on  the  groui 
when  fiery  lines  will  mark  the  spot  where  the  precii 
ore  lies.  In  Russia,  too,  people  go  on  St,  John's  Eve 
look  for  the  azure  blossom  of  the  Papurot^  or  fern,  for  1 
finder  can  ever  afterwards  do  exactly  as  he  likes.  Grir 
says  that  at  Thiers  the  fern  gathered  at  midnight 
St-  John's  Eve  is  thought  to  bring  luck  at  play 
superstition  connected  in  Ireland  with  a  four-lcai 
shamrock  gathered  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  In  Knglai 
Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  the  fern  which  produced  I 
marvellous  seed  was  said  to  be  the  common  male 
shield  fern,  but  in  the  Green  Isle  the  magic  species 
**  the  fairy-fern,"  the  pretty  aspknium  tricomanes,  whicl 
thought  to  be  a  special  favourite  with  "  the  good  pcopl 
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Some  of  the  country-folk  arc  rather  afraid  to  gather  it. 
except  at  Midsummer,  but  if  it  is  brought  into  1  gnrdeti, 
snd  flourishes  there,  good  luck  wtU  attend  the  owner ; 
and  if  any  one  U  ill,  ttic  fairy-fern  is  sometimes  brought 
indoors,  and  set  in  clay  or  water  in  a  saucer  If  it  ia 
fresh  next  mDrniiiT;  the  p^itient  will  recover,  but  if  it 
fades,  the  illness  will  have  a  fatal  termination. 

The  stiff  purplish-pink  blossoms  of  the  seJunu  variously 
known  as  '*  orpine/'  "Uve-long/'  and  "Midsummer 
Men."  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  England^  but 
pretty  nuidcns  nowadays  may  inquire  in  vain  : 

Who  will  iQ>l«  mc  :&  MUftummcT  Man  ? 

for    few  people  ever  dream,  in   these  days,  of  setting 
them  up  in  pairs  in  clay  upon  slaces  or  in  saucers.     I'he 
plants  were  named  after  young  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  if  the  two  sprigs  bent  towards  each  other,  an 
early  marriage  might  be  expected*     Sometimes  they  were 
called  "  Midsummer  Men  and  Women,"  and  in  some 
cases  girls  merely  stuck  up  a  single  sprig,  drawing  omens 
from  the  turning  of  the  leaves  to  the  left  or  the  right 
whether    the    lover    was    true    or    false.       *'  The    orpine 
growing  still"  is   so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  wis  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  fidelity.     In  January   tSai   a 
clergyman   named   Bacon   found  a  small   gold   ring  in 
a  ploughed    iiekl    near  CawooJ,  Yorkshire,    which  had 
engraved  upon  it  two  orpine  plants  joined   by  a  truc- 
lovtr*s   knot,  with   this  motto  above   them  :   Ma  fianH 
velt  (My    sweetheart   wishes).      The    stalks    were    bent 
towards  each  other,  to  show   that  the  pair   represented 
were   to    be    married.      The    motto    beneaih    was   Jojt 
ramoxr  fiu.     The  foim  of  ihc  letters  showed  that  it  Wiis 
made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Young  women  used  to  March  for  a  wonderful  coal 
which  wa»  said  to  be  found  on  Midsunmicr  Eve  under 
the  roots  of  the  mugwort,  a&  Lupton  tells  us  in  his 
"  Notable  Things  "  !  1 

It  11  cciumly  inJ  coQitantly  aSntiod  tliat  on  Mittaammer  Eve  there 
h  found  under  \hc  rooti  oi  mngwort  a  coal  whicb  lavct  uid  kecpi 
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them  ufe  from  the  pUgne,  ctrbunde,  lightning,  the  qTurtan  agae^  : 
from  boming,  that  bear  the  tame  about  thein:  and  Mizaldni, 
writer  thereof,  laith  that  he  doth  hear  that  i>  to  be  found  the  ij 
day  under  the  root  of  pUntanc,  which  I  know  to  be  of  truth,  f< 
haT«  found  them  the  lamc  day  under  the  root  of  plantane,  whic 
eapecially  and  chiefly  to  be  had  at  noon. 

Aubrey  mentions  seeing  a  number  of  young  women 
twelve  o'clock  "on  the  day  of  St,  John  Baptist  (1694] 
the  pasture  behind  Montague  House,  on  their  knees  v 
busie,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding."  A  man  told  I 
that  they  were  looking  for  a  coal  under  the  roots  o 
plantain,  to  put  under  their  head  that  night  to  dream 

Doubtless  this  wonderful  coal  was  merely  the 
blackened  roots  of  the  mugwort  and  plantain,  and  ^ 
only  found  at  Midsummer  because  it  was  never  lool 
for  at  any  other  season.  To  this  day  the  Irish  pcasan 
believe  mugwort  to  be  a  cure  for  fever  and  ague*  j 
that  plantain  roots  are  a  remedy  for  dog-bites. 

Another  **  herb  of  St.  John"  is  the  mullein, 
*'  Adam's  flannel,"  called  by  the  French  bouillon-bL 
and  by  the  Germans  wo/l-kraue,  almost  identical  v 
our  **  flannel  flower,"  In  olden  times  this  plant 
also  named  '*  high  taper  "  or  "  long-taper,"  and  its  gol 
flame  of  bloom  was  supposed  to  be  lighted  for 
Baptist,  like  the  scarlet  glow  of  the  lychnis*  still  tcrr 
'*St.  John's  candlestick.'  In  many  parts  of  Germ 
this  plant,  with  larkspur,  St.  John's  wort,  mugwort  : 
Eisen-krauif  or  vervain,  is  thrown  into  the  Midsumn 
fire,  with  the  wish,  '*  May  my  ill-luck  burn  and  var 
with  the  weeds  !  "  At  Aix  and  Marseilles  country  t 
bring  ^fs  herhes  de  St,  Jean  into  the  towns  on  Midsumi 
morning,  and  every  one  buys  them  to  deck  the  hoi 
and  throw  in  the  fires  for  luck,  but  they  must  be  plucl 
before  sunrise,  while  the  dew  is  upon  them,  for  the  ^ 
summer  dew,  like  the  May  dew,  is  credited  with  numer 
virtues-  in  Normandy  it  is  thought  a  splendid  cosme 
in  Brittany  it  is  supposed  to  cure  fevers,  and  the  Itali 
consider  it  a  specific  for  baldness.  In  Spain  the  dew  ft 
myrtle  boughs  and    ferns  is  thought  particularly  go 
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Girls  work  charms  in  that  sunny  land  with  ferns,  roses, 
myrtles,  rccds  and  hulrushcs  on  this  festival. 

In  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  many  spcIU  arc 
worked  with  the  yarrow  or  milfoil,  the  ''  herb  of  seven 
cures"  of  the  fairy-women.  Girls  dance  round  the  plants, 
singing  : 

y>rTow,  yarrow,  /amw^ 

J  give  the  good-morrow  * 

Aad  ic]l  ijn?  before  lo-morrow 

Who  tnjr  trac-loTc  wjl!  bt,  oh  \ 

Then  the  plant  ts  pulled  up  and  brought  home  to  dream 
on*  Another  spell^  worked  inGalway  at  Midsummer  and 
All  Hallow  Eve,  begins  with  seeking  for  a  ninc-leavcd 
sprig  of  yarrow.  This  is  pulled  up  with  the  left  hand^ 
cut  mto  pieces  with  silver,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
picked  Lp,  and  put  under  the  pillow  at  night.  The 
marsh  orchis,  or  "  merry  little  dog/'  is  also  used  not  only 
ia  spells  but  as  an  ingredient  of  lore-potions.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  species  of  orchis  called  ''Satynon"  by  old 
writers,  and  used  for  this  purpose.  Centauiy,  rue,  basil, 
tormcntil,  henbane,  mandrake  and  the  pansy — Puck's 
*•  little  western  flower"— were  all  used  in  the  Midsummer 
rites  of  bygone  days,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
innocent  it  somewhat  foolish  customs  are  dying  out  so 
rapklly. 

Maui>  E.  Sargent. 
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HE  waste  of  futile  kisses  over-past ; 

The  holding  arms  withdrawn  ;  the  cruel  recoil 
Of  hear:  whence  Love  has  followed  Love  in 


vam: 


Then  we,  like  children  spent,  must  turn  at  last 

To  Loves  Sole  Refuge,  past  this  life's  turmoil, 
Where  holy  shadows  from  Thy  Wings  arc  cast, 

Jkuir  Annie  ANtickSON. 


IVhere  the  Stormy  T^etrel  broOi 

A  DESOLATE  ocean  islet  washed  by  the  r 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  lonely,  wind-swept  dot  of  1 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  sea.  On  it  scarcely  a  n 
may  grow.  The  salt,  scattered  broadcast  by  the  incet 
spray,  makes  all  things  barren.  The  herbage,  scant 
brown, is  in  places  wornaway,so  widespread  arc  the  ravi 
of  the  surge.  Nowhere  is  the  beach  high.  On  one  \ 
you  may  walk,  or  rather  scramble,  along  a  low  line 
ja^cd  reefs — the  summer  quarters  of  a  colony  of  Ar 
terns  ;  on  the  other  you  may  clamber  amongst  huge  g 
boulders — wrecked  rocks  among  endless  parti-colou 
pebbles.  Here  and  there  the  slightly  shelving  beac 
fretted  with  tiny  coves,  flanked  in  their  turn  by  minial 
cliffs. 

That  is  the  outlook^  and  on  a  gloomy  winter's  i 
far  from  an  inspiring  one,  save  when  some  wild  3t( 
tears  its  way  across  the  island.  And  some  might  h 
that  its  charms  are  hardly  greater  in  the  heyday 
summer.  But  the  ornithologist  has  no  such  opini 
as,  sitting  contentedly  in  the  stern  of  a  six-ton  sail 
boat,  he  sets  out  betimes  on  a  lovely  June  morning  fi 
trip  to  this  ocean  islet. 

On  the  seven- mile  way  between  the  two  lands 
need  hardly  expect  to  gain  more  than  a  glimpse 
bird-life,  for  most  of  the  sea-fowl  are  now  chained 
their  breed ing-stations»  It  is  true,  however,  that  i 
gannets,  visions  of  sparkling  snowiness  in  the  dazzl 
sky,  are  fishing  in  the  bay,  and  these  in  themsel 
are  some  slight  reward.  At  first  they  are  hover 
fairly  close  to  the  water.  Then  both  mount  higl 
as  if  sliding  up  an  inclined  plane;  when  they  h 
reached  a  certain  pitch,  they  sail  in  slow  circles 
widespread,  motionless  wings.  Presently  they  h. 
almost  stationary,  but  the  creamy-yellow  heads  are  h 
down  scanning  the  water.  Herrings  arc  their  qua 
here;  and,  almost  simultaneously,  both  birds  catch  si 
of  prospective  booty.      For  closing  their  mighty,  bla 
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pointed  wmgs,  they  svocp  headlong  into  the  waves. 
There  arc  two  immense  splashes,  distinctly  audible  even 
at  this  range ;  two  cascades  of  spray ;  and  almost  before 
you  have  time  to  think,  two  successful  fishers  are  up 
and  in  the  air  once  more.  And  so  their  sport  is  rcsarocd 
at  intervals^  though  whether  they  always  take  their  prey 
is  open  to  doubt. 

Tou  lose  these  birds,  but  further  on,  guillemots  of 
both  kinds,  puffins,  razorbills,  and  divers  gulls  float* 
ing  like  parti -coloured  corks  on  the  buoyant  water, 
ate  a  wckomc  sight.  From  the  first  your  goal  has  been 
in  view,  but,  from  being  an  indistinct  blur  in  the  purple 
haze  of  the  summer  sea»  it  assumes  more  distinct  shape 
i£.st.T^  moment. 

At  last  the  haven  is  reached.  You  land  and  are  now  m 
petrel  territory.  But  where  arc  the  petrels?  Saving  a 
few  oystcr^catchers  piping  their  disapproval  at  your  intru- 
sion, not  a  bird  is  in  sight,  the  terns  hflving  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  Yet  the  petrels 
are  here.  Under  the  mtrdky  of  rocks  and  boulders 
amongst  which  you  scramble,  hundreds  of  tiny  breasts  arc 
beating  tremulously  because  of  the  vihration  caused  by 
your  ^tstcps.  it  is  almost  like  walking  above  an  under- 
ground city.  But  how,  under  this  labyrinth  of  boulders, 
IS  it  possible  to  find  even  one  bird  i 

As  you  clamber,  there  is  wafted  to  you  a  remark- 
able and  powerful  musky  odour,  now  increasing,  now 
diminishing:  in  places  it  is  well-nigh  overpowering. 
And  now  and  then  you  hear  a  faint  squeak  which  sounds 
as  though  it  were  under  your  very  feet;  yet,  like  the 
indistinct  cries  of  the  night,  it  rosy  be  far  away.  These 
two  things  arc  the  only  symptoms  of  life.  What  you 
must  do  is  to  kneel  down  as  best  you  may  and  sniff  at 
hole  after  hole,  cranny  after  cranny^  amongst  the  boulders. 
The  whole  phcc  recks  of  musk,  but  you  will  soon  tell  a 
tenanted  hole  by  an  increased  strength  of  the  odour, 
Yet  you  are  as  far  off  your  ends  as  ever,  for  many  of 
these  boulders  weigh  fully  half  a  ton,  or,  if  Muallcr,  arc 
propped  up  and  supported  by  several  others  in  such  a 
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wa^  that  the  suggestion  of  moving  them  promises  oi 
of  two  disasters  ;  either  some  giant  fragment,  crasi 
ing  in,  will  crush  the  little  life  out  of  a  fragile  petrel,  o 
worse,  through  the  combined  jambing  of  several  rocl 
which  have  lost  their  balance  there  will  be  forme 
a  dark,  famishing  dungeon  from  which  there  will  be  n 
escape  for  the  tiny  creature.  It  is  an  occupation,  th 
moving  of  boulders,  which  recalls  a  game  of  spillikiE 
played  with  huge  pieces;  only  there  is  this  difference- 
in  the  real  game,  if  you  shift  another  piece  in  hooking  u 
the  one  on  top  of  ic,  you  lose  your  turn.  Here  th 
petrel,  your  prize,  is  apt  to  lose  its  life. 

Extreme  caution,  then,  must  be  the  order  of  the  houi 
And,  eventually,  after  many  perspiring  and  fruitles 
efforts  to  raise  blocks  which  would  almost  defy  th 
labours  of  Hercules,  and  after  following  many  a  blim 
alley  and  hole  in  the  ramifications,  you  at  last  reach 
tiny  embrasure^  where,  crouching  back  as  far  as  possibi 
under  its  reeky  shelter  and  endeavouring  to  hide  in  a 
impossible  chink  as  the  daylight  streams  in,  is  a  dusk) 
timorous  creature,  the  object  of  your  hunt*  Lift  vou 
captive  gently  and  with  a  hoarse  "gah"  the  little  fcllo^ 
expostulates  with  you  and  ineffectually  tries  to  bite  yo 
with  his  slightly-hooked  but  puny  bill.  Failing  in  thi 
feeble  endeavour  he  contents  himself  by  ejecting  over  yoi 
hand  some  very  oily,  bright  reddish-amber  fluid,  odor 
ferous  of  musk.  So  powerful  is  this  perfume  that  fc 
days  and  days  to  come  your  coat,  on  which  a  minui 
particle  was  spilt,  will  not  let  you  forget  the  petrels  c 
their  island  home. 

After  lovingly  noting  the  soft  dusky  plumes  yc 
liberate  the  little  bird,  which,  only  too  gtad  to  be  oj 
makes  for  the  open  sea  ;  but  first,  bewildered  by  the  glar 
it  glances  erratically,  with  twisting  flight,  low  down  ov 
the  maze  of  boulders. 

Now  examine  the  single  egg.  This  is  chalky  ar 
white,  extraordinarily  brittle,  and  dusted  with  a  reddij 
zone  at  its  larger  end.  It  reposes  on  a  wisp  of  withers 
cotton-grass  scratched  into  the  slightest  depression  in  tl 
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soiL  And,  as  a  fact,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  this 
deprcs^on  is  scraped  out  by  the  birds  ;  more  probably  it 
is  natural-  And  sometimes  the  cotton-grass  is  dispensed 
with. 

In  another  hole  you  unearth  two  birds  that  are  huddled 
close  together,  probably  male  and  female  ;  and  in  several 
others  you  6nd  birds,  but  no  egg  save  the  fragments  of 
last  year's.  For  the  '*  Mother  Gary's  Chicken  is  a  very 
late  breeder  and  the  egg  is  frequently  not  dropped  before 
July. 

The  stormy  petrel  is  crepuscular,  a  creature  of  the 
scmi-darkncss.  And  on  these  brief  and  bright  June 
nights  thousands  of  the  tiny  beings,  flickering  here  and 
there  like  shadows,  flit  now  amongst  the  boulders,  now 
into  their  holes,  or  glance  like  phantoms  over  the 
summer  sea.  At  such  times  it  looks  like  a  city  of  the 
dead  wakened  into  life.  The  petrels  fear  no  enemies. 
For  here  there  arc  no  hungry  owls  to  prey  upon  them, 
and  the  murderous  pcrcgrmes,  whose  eyrie  lies  in  the 
recess  of  an  adjoining  islet  clitf^  will  not  assail  them  in 
the  hours  of  dimness,  I'hcrcfore  the  stormy  petrel  lives 
free  from  persecution, 

John  Walpole-Bond, 


An  Impression  of  Qaribaldi 

EARLY  in  July  will  be  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  man  whom  history  has  alternately  criticised 
fid  half  a  bandit  and  lauded  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country-  Since  the  days  of  the  Ca»ars,  when  as  an  all- 
conquering  military  and  intcllectu*!  nation  Italy  domi- 
nated the  worlds  she  has  produced  no  greater  soldier  anj 
patriot.  Pre-eminent  among  the  spirits  of  his  day,  in- 
vested with  all  the  glamour  of  heroic  romance^  Garibaldi 
claims  our  sympathy  hy  his  natural  qualities,  which^ 
though  at  times  marred  by  his  passionate  hatred  of  any 
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«ort  of  autocratic  government,  still  clothe  him  with 
nobility.  He  was  born  close  by  the  sunny  sea-shore  of 
Nice,  and  we  follow  him  through  his  gay  and  irre- 
sponsible childhood,  fired  by  acts  of  sudden  daring, 
which  displayed  extraordinary  spirit  and  courage,  till  he 
passes  into  the  roving  life  of  the  Italian  merchant  service, 
and  in  the  company  of  his  sailor  father  penetrates  into 
almost  unknown  ports  and  sojourns  in  strange  lands 
among  strange  peoples.  Their  manners  and  customs, 
modes  of  life  and  government,  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  which  was  even  then  dominated 
by  the  passionate  determination  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria, 

Stimulated  by  worship  of  liberty,  Garibaldi,  in  Janu- 
ary 1834,  "threw  himself"  (to  quote  his  own  words) 
"  body  and  soul  into  what  he  had  so  long  felt  to  be  his 
true  element  .  .  .  and  quitted  the  *  Porta  detia  Lantema  ' 
at  Genoa  disguised  as  a  peasant,  an  outcast  from  his  own 
country-'*  From  that  hour  he  relinquished  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  man,  and  we  find  him  evading  death, 
torture^  and  prison  as  we  in  our  peaceful  days  avoid  the 
passage  of  carriages  in  a  crowded  street. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  was  the 
cause  for  which  he  and  his  daring  httle  band  of  followers 
fought,  and  his  countless  deeds  of  chivalry,  his  miracu- 
lous escapes  and  stirring  victories  in  those  Southern  lands 
sprang  from  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  It  was  here,  amid  these  scenes 
of  war  and  untamed  nature,  that  his  romantic  love  was 
born,  the  love  which  won  a  heroic,  devoted  wife.  The 
story,  a  significant  onc»  15  best  told  in  Garibaldi's  own 
words : 

By  chaace  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  tlie  house*  on  the  Blira — a 
tolerably  high  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  entraace  to  the  Lagoon  .  .  , 
Outside  one  of  these,  by  means  of  a  teleacopo  which  I  usually  carried 
with  me  on  deck,  I  espied  a  young  woman,  and  forthwith  gave  orden 
tot  the  boat  to  be  got  out.  I  landed,  and,  making  for  the  hooBcs  where  I 
eipected  to  &nd  the  object  of  my  excursion,  had  just  given  up  all  hope 
of  seeing  her  again  when  I  met  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  ...  He 
invited  me  to  take  co^ec  in  his  house ;  we  entered,  and  the  fint  person 
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who  met  Tnj  eye*  vnt  ibe  duntcl  wlio  had  attrACt^  dk  iihorc.  Ii  wji 
AaiUf  tbc  irtoUicr  oE  my  chUdrc::i,  wbo  ihjrcd  my  life  for  bcUcr  tor 
wonc,  the  wife  whose  dcTotbn  I  liivc  >o  olur^  felt  the  lou  of.  Wc 
both  rt-mained  cnnpturct^  anH  lilent,  gaTinjt  on  one  another  liic  two 
j>eople  ivlio  tn««i  for  th«  tirtt  time,  and  m^  iti  ejch  oihcHi  fi^e«  mom* 


■■'^  i-ji 
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tidng  which  reokev  »  eaiicr  to  rcc«U  the  fOT^iten  put.  At  bx  I 
grc«tcU  her  by  «jrUL^"Thouoiigliieit  to  be  mine/'  •  .  •  1  tittered  the 
bold  wart^i:  m  li^^liin.  yet  m^  intolcnce  w<u  nugnetic.  I  hid  fomied 
I  tiCr  ptonounccd  a  dccxcc  wliich  death  alone  could  annul. 

This  iitrange  yet  noble  ronisncc  throws  a  true  Hght 
upon  Garibaldi'*  character^  and  enables  us  to  sec  the  man. 
In  1848  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Uruguay  was  over; 
finding  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  the  machtOA- 
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tions  of  diplomacy,  he  gathered  his  bravest  spirits  together 
and  set  sail  for  Italy.  "Sixty-three  of  us  left  the  banks 
of  La  Plata,"  he  wrote ;  that  little  band  was  soon  weakened 
by  desertion  and  disease,  but  drew  a  few  more  reckless 
comrades  to  its  ranks.  Finding  the  terror-stricken  towns 
of  Italy  a  hopeless  starting-place,  the  Garibaldians  went 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  near  Como.  Here 
their  leader  carried  out  a  series  of  guerrilla  engagements, 
and  sought  by  perilous  adventures  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
in  the  apathetic  and  frightened  Italian  peasantry,  who, 
numbed  by  oppression,  dreaded  his  approach. 

But  failure  and  defeat,  the  horrors  of  fever,  and  even 
his  heroic  wife's  sufferings  were  powerless  to  check  the 

freat  patnot.      The  vision  of  a  liberated  and    united 
taly  dominated  his  soul. 

We  almost  seem  familiar  with  the  fascinating,  tireless 
figure  wearing  a  red  tunic  with  flaps  and  a  little  bUck 
sugar-toaf  cap  decorated  with  ostrich  feathers  pressed 
down  upon  the  flaming,  piercing  eyes,  "I  saw  him," 
wrote  a  celebrated  writer  of  that  time,  **  spring  forward 
with  his  drawn  sword  shouting  a  popular  hymn.  In  the 
thick  of  the  mSl^e  he  sang  and  struck  about  him  with 
his  heavy  cavalry  sabre,  which  next  day  was  seen  to  be 
covered  with  blood/'  Small  wonder  that  such  a  leader 
should  eventually  arouse  popular  enthusiasm,  or  that  a 
character  once  tarnished  by  contumely  should  become 
the  idol  of  romantic  youth.  In  February  1849,  Garibaldi 
proclaimed  the  short-lived  Roman  Republic,  forwhich  he 
had  struggled  so  fiercely  against  the  forces  of  Austria  and 
Napoleonic  France^  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  which  resented  the  idea  of  United  Italy.  But 
his  success  was  transitory  ;  within  a  few  months  he  and 
his  little  band  of  patriots  had  to  surrender  the  citadel 
of  Rome  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Then  through  a  series  of  terrible  hardships,  amid  which 
he  lost  the  guiding  star  of  his  existence,  his  noble  and 
devoted  wife,  we  see  the  devotee  of  Italy,  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  and  despair,  fighting,  marching,  fever-stricken, 
pursued  by  relentless  enemies,  until  at  length  as  an  ejdlc> 
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he  finds  for  a  space  a  qutct  home  with  friends  in  Tangicrs. 
But  even  here  the  fever  of  restlc<isiicss  was  strongly  upon 
him«  and  he  hegan  life  again  a&  a  sailor,  vi&iting  Panama^ 
Greece,  and  many  other  lands  in  the  humbte  capacity  of 
a  paid  servant.  Yet  when  five  years  of  exile  and  humiliation 
bad  passed,  he  found  himself  summoned  by  Count  Cavour 
to  membership  of  a  Sardinian  Cabinet,  and  once  more  he 
was  in  the  stress  of  political  and  military  life,  leading  a 
small  but  gallant  band  of  men  ii  an  apparently  hopeless 
cause — the  liberation  of  Italy  from  her  external  and 
internal  enemies. 

But  the  great  day,  the  forerunner  of  that  yet  more 
glorious  one  when  twenty-two  millions  of  Italians  formed        ' 
by  their  own  will  "  Italy  one  and  Indivisible,"  dawned  on 
the  weary  fighters  at  last,  and  on  September  7,  1^60,  ^ 
Girtbaldit  accompanied  by  %  smiU  staff,  passed  in  unin-  ^| 
tcrruptcd  triumph  through  the  midst  of  the  Bourbon  ^1 
troops  who   atill    occupied    Naples;    within    a    month 
the  decisive  victory    of  Caserta    Vccchia  terminated    a 

florious  campaign,  and  made  V^ictor  Emanuel  King  of 
taly.  But  the  insistent  cry  of  battle  hid  not  as  yet 
sounded  its  last  note  for  Garibaldi ;  for  now,  as  the 
leader  of  the  King  of  Italy's  troops,  he  had  to  with- 
stand the  united  armies  of  France  and  Austria  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  tireless  sword  was  never 
to  rest  in  its  sheath  until  age  and  the  great  peace-bringer 
compelled  him  to  lay  it  down  forever-  At  the  request 
of  his  late  enemies,  the  French,  he  led  a  company  of 
Italian  troops  against  the  Prussians,  and  in  spite  of 
advancing  years  and  weakened  energies  he  brought  no 
little  help  to  his  ally's  despairing  and  beaten  forces, 
whose  republican  beliefs  and  tendencies  had  won  his  j 
sympathies.  H^ 

And  now  for  the  few  years  which  yet  remained  to  him  he  " 
Sethis  mind  to  the  betterment  of  his  bclovcdcountr>',urgirg  I 
upon  the  people  the  importance  of  social  improvement  I 
ard  the  necessity  of  peaceful  agricultural  pursuits;  he  gave 
them  as  model  the  British  nation,  which  he  so  passionately 

cccii— m8— June  '07  ^  a 
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admired.  But  "  the  loviog  lion  be&rt,"  as  Italians  fcmdly 
name  it,  was  fast  approaching  its  last  hour,  and  the  sparit 
of  the  patriot,  worn  out  by  adventure,  lay  in  hourly 
expectation  of  the  final  summons,  AJI  Italy,  indeed 
every  patriot  in  the  world,  mourned  the  loss  of  the  man 
who,  in  spite  of  his  failings  and  his  romantic  and  (since 
his  first  wife's  death)  unconventional  domestic  rela* 
tions,  embodied  mo&t  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  man- 
hood. 

Italy  owes  him  an  everlasting  debt,  and  we,  in  conv* 
pany  with  his  devotees,  that  band  of  Garibaldians  who 
year  by  year,  each  wearing  a  tiny  silver  lion  as  badge,  go 
forth  to  pay  their  homage  at  his  tomb  in  Nice,  must 
render  him  his  due  guerdon  of  praise, 

Gwendoline  Perks. 


Charcoal  "Burning 

IT  is  an  ancient  craft  that  of  the  charcoal  burners, 
providing  a  picturesque  and  free  life,  for  these  men 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods- 

There  are  not  now  many  parts  of  England  where 
charcoal  burning  is  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. 
*' One  Purkiss" — perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  historic 
personage  of  the  same  profession  who  bore  the  body  of 
Wiiliam  Rufus  to  Winchester  for  burial — still  burns 
charcoal  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Forest,  and  there  are 
other  isolated  spots,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
where  the  industry  survives.  In  the  Furness  district  of 
the  English  Lake  country  charcoal  is  still  made  on  a 
large  scale.  In  and  around  Newby  Bridge,  Lake  side, 
Haverthwaite,  on  the  shores  of  Coniston,  a  wcll-woodcd 
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country,  the  blue  smoke  may  be  seen  n»ng  from 
the  coppices,  and  {processions  of  carls  piled  high 
with  siiiutcy  sicks  are  constantly  met  upon  Che  hilly 
roads. 

Not  far  from  Ncwby  Hridgc  by  the  side  of  the  line  is 
a  spot  known  as  Backbarrow,  Here  is  an  ultramarine 
factory,  and  it  is  hither  that  the  charcoal  burners  of  this 
dutrict  bring  the  product  of  their   labours,  stacking  it 
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a  mighty  heap  beside  the  waggon-way  leading 
to  the  Lowwood  powder  works ;  for  the  end  of  the 
charcoal  la  gunpowder.  There  arc;  ^veral  gun- 
powder works  dotted  be^de  the  rivers  of  the  Lake 
country.  Hence  the  activity  of  the  charcoal  making 
iodustry. 

ChATCoal  is  burned  from  August  (sometimes  July)  to 
late  in  November-  The  rett  oT  the  year  it  spent  by  the 
burners  in  preparing  the  woods,  felling  the  trees,  peeling 
off  the  bark,  and  cutting  it  up  into  billets  of  the  nghc 
size. 

The    woods   are    fell 
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districts  where  charcoal  is  not  burncd»  the  timber  is 
often  soid  en  masse  for  bobbins;  bobbin-making  is 
another  local  industry,  water-power  bring  used  to  turn 
the  machinery. 

The  charcoal  burners  live  in  rude  turf  wigwams  in 
the  woods  upon  which  they  are  engaged.  They  work 
both  day  and  night,  for  the  heaps  of  smouldering  wood 
can  never  be  left  lest  they  should  burst  into  flame, 
when  the  work  would  be  wasted.  These  heaps  in  which 
the  billets  of  wood  are  stacked  arc  called  "  pits/*  though 
in  this  district  no  actual  pit  is  dug;  only  the  turf  is 
removed.  In  the  building  of  a  "pit*'  care  and  skill  are 
exercised.  The  wood  is  laid  in  a  kind  of  pyramid  round 
a  stake:  on  it  is  packed  a  layer  of  coarse  grass  and  sifted 
earth  to  prevent  free  access  of  air-  The  '*  pit "  is  set 
alight  ('*  fired,*'  the  men  term  it)  by  means  of  a  ladder  at 
its  apex,  and  the  aperture  is  closed  with  turf  sods.  At 
first  dense  smoke  bursts  in  clouds  from  the  smouldering 
wood  :  after  awhile  it  acquires  a  beautiful  blue  colour 
and  pungent  odour.  The  pit  is  carefully  watched.  Any 
tendency  to  flame  Is  at  once  smothered  by  means  of 
moistened  sifted  gravel  patted  into  place  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel. 

The  smouldering  process  goes  on  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  the  pit  is  "slacked,"  that  is,  air  is 
completely  excluded,  the  fires  die  down  and  the  charcoal 
is  left  to  cool. 

Slacking  is  a  most  picturesque  operation.  Round  the 
pit  at  regular  intervals  are  placed  heaps  of  sifted  earth 
and  gravel,  and  large  tubs  of  water.  The  outer  covering 
of  the  pyramid  (now  greatly  reduced  in  bulk)  is  raked  off 
and  fresh  gravel  deftly  and  neatly  thrown  as  a  regular 
coating  in  its  place.  On  this  gravel  water  is  flung  from 
fiat  tin  dippers-  Finally  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  covered 
with  sods  and,  all  air  being  excluded,  the  pit  is  left  to 
cooL 

When  the  charcoal  is  ready  it  is  packed  into  sacks  and 
carted  away  to  the  great  heap  at  Backbarrow,  or  wherever 
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the  depot  for  the  neighbourhood  may  chance  to  be. 
is  finally  taken  to  the  powder  works. 

All  this  is  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds,  and  the  makiiifr  ot 
first-ritc  charcoal  reqtJircs  skill  and  arc  as  well  as 
constant  watchfulness.  There  is  an  art  in  the  packing 
of  the  wood,  the  arranging  of  the  pit,  and  the  placing  ol 
the  wind  screen  ;  for  each  pit  \%  sheltered  to  windward  by 
means  of  movable  screens  made  of  wooden   frameworka. 


» 


¥ 
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filled  in  with  t  kind  of  thatch  of  heather  and 
The  pit  must  smoulder  just  long  enough  without' 
blading,  and  slacking  requires  considerable  manual 
dexterity  and  judgment.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the 
precision  and  rapidity  wirh  which  the  gravel  and  water 
and  earth  are  turned  into  an  impervious  coating  for  the 
Ted'hot  masSt  ^nd  the  four  men  [a  big  pit  takes  four  to 
slack  it  proj^erly)  work  with  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
machines,  ^^ 

As  one   portion  of  the  wood   is  cleared  and  the  pitjj 
are  emptied,  the  camp  moves  on,   cabin  and  all,  till  at 
last  only  ^  few  blackened  circles  remain  to  show  what. 
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has  happened.  The  grass  soon  grows,  the  undergrowth 
springs  up,  and  in  a  year  or  two  young  trees  will  be 
talcing  the  place  of  those  that  met  their  doom  at  the 
hands  of  the  charcoal  burners. 

Mary  C,  Fair- 


Peachah^s  **Compleat  Gehtleuam,"  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  G,  S.  GoRDOK.  (The  Clarendon 
Press.) 

THIS  interesting  reprint  is  based  upon  the  edition 
^f  i^34f  ^^^  tt  has  been  collated  with  that  of 
Blount,  published  in  1661.  The  frontispiece  of 
the  first  edition,  which  appeared  in  1622,  is  reproduced, 
and  the  book  has  been  prepared  for  press  in  that  scholarly 
and  thorough  manner  which  is,  fortunately,  customary 
in  the  case  of  works  issued  by  Mr.  Frowde. 

Henry  Pcacham  was  born  in  1576  at  North  Mimms,  in 
Hertfordshire,  near  St.  Albans,  the  place,  as  he  tells  us, 
where  "  merrie  John  Heywood"  wrote  his  epigrams 
and  Sir  Thomas  More  his  '*  Utopia,"  The  boy's  father, 
a  clergyman,  was  sometime  rector  of  Levcrton,  in  lin- 
colnshire.  Pcacham  received  his  education  partly  in 
St.  Albans  and  partly  in  London,  and  the  process  left 
upon  his  mind — as  it  has  upon  so  many — a  very  strong 
and  very  disagreeable  impression-  It  must  be  owned 
that  he  had  graver  causes  of  complaint  than  the  average 
modern  pupil.  In  revenge,  he  wrote,  in  the  book 
before  us,  a  stinging  chapter  upon  Masters,  well  cal- 
culated to  shock  the  complacency  even  of  that  self- 
satisfied  race.  Speaking  of  the  better  class  of  tads,  he 
said  : 

The  Noble,  generous,  and  best  Natures,  are  wonoe  by  commendi- 
tioQ,  enkindled  bj  Gloiy;  which  va  Jax  mtntit  kwatte^  to  whom  con- 
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qttcst  fnd  ifajfiK  arc  a  tbouund  torrarct.  Vet  luvc  I  known  lti««« 
good  ind  towsrdly  N«iuics  i*  roujchtjr  bandW  by  oar  PUffti 
Orh/ii,  St  b)r  Dionytiut  hina^fLlc  uktnj*  fcvcngc  upon  llic  buttockci 
ol  poorc  Bojrcs  for  tbe  loiic  of  hil  lia^otnc,  And  t%y\c6  tipon 
b^  tbc  unmianerljr  ium«s  oi  blofk-hcnJi  (oft  bv  firrt  worvc  uu 
block-hcjds),  aBc«,  Jolu,  &c.  which  dcepely  pierccth  ibc  frt«  »d 

g«nerou>  Spirit,  for,  /ff^/«wfir/  (aailb  Stmcca)  im*  nt.'i^ir  ttm/^ni^rtM  4 
[ngcauiuc  or  the  [^en^rMis  mindr,  cAnnot  brookt^  cootempt;  and 
ivLich  U  mote  un gentlemanly,  nuy  biibarous  adJ  inKomaDc^  pulled  by 
the  CATA,  Utbcd  JTcr  the  Ucc,  bfJicn  Jibcin  the  h<id  wiih  the  j^it 
end  of  th<  rod,  Maittea  upoo  the  Lppci  for  ercry  flight  o5ctiec  with 
the  Ftrn/a  (&9t  offered  to  tbcir  Father*  ScuLlk>ii«  at  boin«)  by  t1ie»« 
jtja££i  fi^^f/^ri  :  fitter  firre  to  keepe  Bpjifm  (Jos'  chey  thrive  uid  «iv 
the  fatter  for  beatia^,  Mich  PJhy)  thao  to  Jmtc  the  charge  of  Nobl 
and  Gentlemen. 


% 


Pcacham  justified  his  indictment  of  tbc  contemporary 
British  achoulmasttr  by  examples: 

I  knevrone^  who  ia  Winter  would  o^linanly  in  t  cold  morning 
whip  h'ti  Boyc«  over  for  no  otbsr  purpose  ihan  10  cct  himtclfe  In  a 
heat :  another  beat  them  for  ^wearing,  and  all  the  while  ivrearct 
himscUc  with  honible  oatbcf,  he  wookL  lorgivc  any  ItuU  laving  ihat- 

1  bad  t  rcmedaber  my  icUc  (accrc  5.  J/^wj  in  Htrtftrdihif^  wkere 
I  was  bnrnej  a  Maiirr,  \\\^<^  by  no  rmmty  wnuM  trarh  any  Schflllcr 
he  iudf  Urther  ihan  hU  father  had  learned  before  him ;  a>,  if  be  had 
oncly  learned  but  to  leade  English,  the  AOiiac,  iliou^b  he  wvnt  ivith 
him  (cTcn  ycarcS,  alioUd  goe  no  further:  his  icasoii  waa,  they  w^oM 
then  prooTc  ui^cy  rO|EUG»,  and  controuJc  thcJr  Failicri:  yet  these  are 
they  ihatoftennmu  hare  tivir  hoprrull  Gentry  tinder  ihetf  charge  and 
tuition,  ID  brin^  ibcm  up  in  tcience  and  civility. 

£iomc  iSect,  and  mvcict  Schooles  cnioice,  a  prcciu  and  tedious 
nncuieUf  in  Ions  keeping  the  Sclwllerf  t^'  titc  wanes  \  as  from  before 
fixe  in  tlic  mcri-tftg,  till  tw«|ie,  or  |uit ;  10  tiiewiic  in  the  Afur 
noone  :  which  hetKle  ihr  duUrnjt  of  ih«  wii,  and  dcj^eiing  the  Spirit 
(for  0;rj  n^n  mtas  fatf«  nfgM  rafk  txi/tri  d^iifi)  breedeth  in  hia  alter* 
ward,  jt  kindc  ol  hate  and  cirdesncai*  ol  ttttdy  when  hcc  coouneth  to 
be  jai  i»rhf  At  hi»  own  libcrtic  [a«  experience  proorcih  by  muiy,  who 
arc  cent  Ifom  severe  Schooled  unto  the  Univcrtitici)  :  withall,  ovct- 
loading  hi«  ntemoriet  artc3  tiktnji  off  the  ed^  of  hii  invejiiion,  with 
oTcr-heafic  itike*,  in  Thcmei,  Verses,  fix. 

It  is  not  surprising^  in  view  of  these  faces,  to  read 
th^t 


Many  of  cur  Masters  foe  the  noil  part  to  behiTc  themKlve«,  that 
their  tety  name  11  hateful)  to  the  SenoUcr,  vho  trrmbleth  it  their  4 
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commlag   in,    rcjoyceth    at   tLeir   absence,   and   looketh   his   Master 
(Tctnrned)  in  the  face,  as  hU  deadly  cnem^. 

Sometimes  there  was  error  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  pupils  were  treated  with  a  laxity  in  which  they 
must  have  gloried.     Our  author  censures 

too  much  carelesnease  and  remisseneuc  in  not  holding  them  in  at 
allf  or  not  giving  them  in  the  Schoole,  that  dae  attendance  thej 
onght :  BO  that  every  day  is  play-day  with  them,  bestowing  the 
$ummer  in  seeking  Birds-neats,  or  hannting  Orchards;  the  Winter^  in 
keeping  at  home  for  cold,  or  abroad  all  day  with  the  Bow,  or  the 
Birding-peece :  they  making  as  little  conscience  in  taking,  as  their 
Master  in  giving  their  learning,  who  forgctteth  belike,  that  Rumour 
iayeth  eaih  fault  tyfthi  ScholierupQn  Minecke. 

After  his  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  pedagogues  of 
the  time,  Pcacham,  at  the  age  of  seventcenj  became  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  He  spent  five 
years  at  the  University,  graduating  B-A.  in  1595  and 
M,A,  in  1598,  At  Cambridge,  again,  there  were  abuses 
to  be  noted,  and  one  was  the  custom  of  injudicious 
parents  to  send  mere  children  to  college. 

The^  take  them  from  Schoolc,  as  Birds  out  of  the  nest,  ere  thej  bee 
flidge,  and  send  them  bo  youDg  to  the  Universitie,  that  scarce  one 
among  tweniie  prooveth  ought.  For  as  tender  plants,  loo  soon  or 
often  remooved,  begin  to  deca)'  and  die  at  the  roote;  so  these  young 
things,  of  twelve,  thirteen>  or  foureteene,  that  have  no  more  care  than 
to  expect  the  next  Carrier,  and  where  to  sup  on  Fridayes  and  Fasting 
nighti:  no  further  thought  of  study,  than  to  tiimme  np  their  studies 
with  Pictures,  and  place  the  fairest  Bookes  in  opencst  view,  which, 
poore  Lads,  they  scarce  ever  opened,  or  understand  not;  that  when 
they  come  to  Logicke,  and  the  cr:ibbed  grounds  of  Aits,  there  is  such 
a  disproportion  between  AnsmUi  Cau^rifs  and  their  childish  capacities, 
that  what  tc^ethcr  with  the  sweetnesse  of  libertie,  varietie  of  com- 
panies and  so  many  kinds  of  recreation  in  Towne  and  Fields  abroad 
(beeing  like  young  Lapwings  apt  to  bee  anatched  up  by  every  Buzzard), 
they  proove  with  Uomtn  Willow  wXeinVmnroi,  and  as  good  goc  gather 
Cockles  with  Caliguias  people  on  the  Sand,  as  yet  to  attempt  the 
difficulties  of  so  rough  and  terrible  a  passage. 

Feacham,  being  a  just  if  somewhat  petulant  man,  did 
not  throw  all  the  blame  for  these  misfortunes  of  child- 
hood and  youth  upon  schoolmasters  and  the  authorities 


I 
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\fX  the  Universities.     He  saw  quite  plainly  that  much  of 
[it  must  be  laid  upon  other  shoulders. 

Food  And  foolilh  parciiti  h^rc  oft  aft  Jtepc  a  tfiare  in  thti  pftcioui 
apujlct  ai  whovc  cocLciiag  diiO  jpj»li  iu^ul^cn^c  ((t>  ilic  <:orrapiiii^  of 
the  mtrnit  of  their  chiMr^tn,  diublinft  x\\e\t  witi,  elf^cninaiiDg  tbcir 
bodlc*)  how  bicicHy  doih  P/tf^  uxc  aai  abhorrc  \ 

He  quotes  with  apj^oval  Horace's  well-knowii  lines 
beginning  /tngustam  amice  pauperiem  patiy  and  translates 
them  asr'ollows: 

Friend,^  lei  ihf  child  hftrj  f^oTCTtieeodDrCt 
And,  grownc  to  itrength,  to  w^xtc  WirmcMt  burc  : 
And  brivdx  moontcd  leamc,  at^fnc  Ciralcre, 
To  charge  ihc  ficxccit  FauMM  with  ha  ipcare ! 
Let  htm  to  fi«1d«  wiihpoat  docres  IcJdc  hit  life. 
And  exerdse  him  where  «r«  dantcn  rik,  ^, 

And  he  continues: 

11  AAy  of  QHf  ^ODi;  rouihi  lod  CilUni)  wctc  dkicd  in  thii  mioncrt 
McrccTi  loight  B4VC  Kimc  Ptpcrt  ^ud  Citk  LtuaJtcsKi  goc  mikc 
Ondlpt  with  th«if  &>i!fOD  and  Eg3««;  Dkin^;  hi>ut*i  jnd  ten  JiiHmg 
OrdiDftric«>  let  thejr  liTfic  Rooiiie»  to  Fenccn  and  ?uppit-pU>crft,  and 
mftDV  1  painted  pce<c  UctAc  her  iclfc  10  1  Whcelc  or  the  ncit  Hot- 
fiiaU.  But  now  adtict,  Parent*  dthcr  give  their  Childrcu  no  educa- 
tioo  at  aU  (thinking  iheii  birih  or  «9Mtc  vrill  bctre  oat  tlut)  i  or  xi 
anj,  ii  1eaf«tb  »o  »J«oder  an  impretiioo  in  ihtm^  thit  lite  their  nsmet 
GQt  upoQ  1  Tree,  it  11  orer-grovrac  with  the  old  \>xA.t  by  the  next 
ftiomiet,  J 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  that  day  were  equally 
culpable:  ■ 

I*  it  not  coanmonly  le^cc,  ihat  the  moft  Gentlemen  wilt  give  belter 
vragOk  iikI  deal!  mon;  boantifuUv  with  a  fellow  who  can  btic  teach  1 
Do£ge,  or  reclalmc  111  Hawke,  than  i;poii  in  honcil,  learnedT  and  well 
qoaJified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  ?  It  laiy  be>  hence  it  i>,  that 
Oo^c«  are  ibic  lo  make  S^llojfiuD*  m  the  ticlds,  when  tbcic  yovng 
niuieti  cio  conclude  oothiug  At  bone,  il  occuion  of  argument  ot.. 
di«coorie  be  offered  at  the  Table. 


>  Hi)    punctuation  of  the  lir>c   \n   the  orginal  i>  jMgttf^ftt   ami€[ 
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And  on  the  maternal  side  : 

A  great  blame  and  impatacioa  (how  junly  I  know  not]  \%  commonly 
laid  upon  the  Mother;  not  oncly  for  her  over  tendernaAC,  but  in 
winking  at  their  lewd  cour»ea;  yea  more,  in  seconding,  and  giving 
them  encouragement  to  doe  wrong,  tbough  it  were,  as  Teremce  saith, 
againBt  their  owne  Fathers. 

I  dare  not  Aay  it  was  long  of  the  Mother^  that  tKe  Bonnc  told  hia 
Father,  he  was  a  better  man,  and  better  descended  thaa  he. 

Nor  will  I  affirme  that  h  tft  her  pleasure,  the  Chambermaid  should 
be  more  cnnoui  in  fitting  hii  mffc,  than  hit  Matter  in  refining  hU 
mannen. 

Nor  that  it  is  the  that  filleth  the  Cisteme  of  his  lavish  expence,  at 
the  Univeraitie,  or  Inuei  of  Court;  that  after  foore  or  five  yeares 
■pent,  hee  returns  home  as  wUe  as  Amm^nius  his  Asie,  that  went  with 
lus  Master  every  day  to  the  Schoole,  to  hcarc  Qrlgen  and  Perfhyrie  reade 
Philosophy, 

The  result  was  generally  deplorable. 

How  many  excellent  wits  have  we  in  this  Land,  that  smell  of  the 
Ca&ke,  by  neglecting  their  young  time  when  they  should  have  learned  \ 

When  Peacham  left  Cambridge,  he  was  for  a  time 
employed  as  Master  of  the  Free  School  at  Wymondham, 
in  Norfolk.  In  1612  he  was  in  London,  where  he  busied 
himself  partly  in  authorship  and  partly  in  tutoring  young 
men  for  the  University,  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  accompanying  the  sons  of 
Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  of  Hannibal  Basker- 
ville,  and  others;  and  until  the  end  of  1614  his  time 
was  spent  in  visiting  the  chief  cities  of  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy.  In  the  Low  Countries  especially  he  was 
much  impressed  by  the  intelligent  and  humane  system  of 
education  which  he  there  observed  and  its  effects.  As 
Mr.  Gordon  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  present 
volume  : 

His  experiences  abroad  widened  his  riens,  and  forced  upon  him  a 
comparison  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  with  those  of  other  coontiiet. 
It  hurt  him,  both  as  an  Englifthmaa  and  as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
merits  of  gentle  birth,  to  see  them  come  bo  ignominiouvly  out  uf  the 
balance. 

The  result  of  his  reflections  was  "The  Complcat 
Gentleman  Fashioning  him  absolute  in  the  most  neces- 
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sary  and  commendable  Qualities  concerning  Minde  or 
B<idie  fhar  mny  be  required  in  a  Noble  GentlemA," 
published  in  1622,  rc-issu<rd  in  1626  and  1627*  and, 
with  additions,  in  1634  and  1661-  It  was  dedicated 
"to  the  trull?  noble  and  mo*it  bopcfull  Knight  of  the 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bathe,  William  HowAti>» 
second  sonnc  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas.  Earle 
of  ^9undd!  and  Surrfy,  Earle  Marshall  oi  England, 
&c."  Pcacham*s  definition  of  the  order  of  gentlemen 
is  characteristic  of  his  point  of  view  and  of  his  age. 
He  inquires,  for  instaicc,  **  concerning  Advocates  and 
Physitians,  whether  wc  may  rankc  them  with  the  d"^^ 
nobled  or  no/'     And  he  decides:  ^H 

Advocates  or  Coan&«1lon  being  Inurprcicrs  of  the  L«w  their  plict 
ii  commendable,  and  themid/e4  moit  necdtiry  lotTiumcnu  in  «  Com- 
mon <  weal  ili  ;  wlicufurc,  E^iili  ilie  Civil!  Ljm^  iZicir  cillin);  i*  lionour- 
jiblc,  tKcj  ought  to  be  fr^eJ  of  muLcti,  p«b1il«  cbar^i,  and  ill  [oifoti- 
lioEL»;  and  to  be  writtca  oi  xoi  uoto,  u  uoto  pcnom  of  eipcciaU 
woiTiIi  ind  dignity. 

Touching  Fbj^itJBui,  though  the  profc««ioo  bj  some  htlh  htttic 
ihoiffht  Mtrilc,  ind  in  tine*  pm  wji»  pr^ctitcd  by  tcrvaoti ;  jt%  \t  \^ 
tit  Art  nothing  icrvile  and  bMe,  \>^%  noble  muA  free. 

Have  not  **Emperours  and  Kings"  cured  the  sick? 
But  our  author  is  not  indiscriminate  in  admitting  che 
faculty : 


1  heere  intend  no  common  ChyruriEURi,  Moontcbincfcs,  unlettered 
Einpcrickt,  and  iMx>mei]  Dociart  (ol  "whont  for  tK«mo«i  p^n  there  ii 
more  danger  then  ol  thfr  worit  diicaic  it  uM*:)  wliofc  pvaclicc  \t  ut' 
famottB,  Mtxhioiquc,  and  baic. 


Next  comes  the  difficult  question  of  the  status  of 
merchants : 

The  eirrciw*  of  Mrrchandifr  hath  bp^e  (T  confute]  iccotmied  biM^ 
and  much  dcro^itiog  from  nc^bLljty,  cicept  It  be  ciciciKd  and  ilo4«f 
taken  by  I  ^cQcrall  Kiiaic,or  the  Dcpaiict  thereof. 

Pcacham   cites  examples  to  confirm  his  propositioiVi 
ihd  quotes  St.  Chrysosiom,  who  *'  upon  that    place 
MailhtVJ^  Hit  tasi  out  she   buyers  and  sellers    out   0/  /Ay 
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Temple:  gathcreth^  that  merchants  hardly  and  seldomc 
please  GckI,"    But  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter  : 

If  the  owner  of  the  Earthy  dnd  ali  that  ihtrein  h,  h»th  ao  bestowed 
lod  diipoied  of  hU  bleMingt,  that  no  one  Countrey  affordeth  all  thingt : 
but  muit  be  beholden  not  onely  to  her  neighbour!,  but  even  the  moit 
remote  regioni,  and  CommoD-wealthf  cannot  stand  withont  Trade  and 
Commerce,  buying  and  selling :  1  cannot  (by  the  leivc  of  10  rcTcrend 
judgements)  but  account  the  honest  Merchant  among  the  number  of 
Benefactors  to  hie  Countrey,  while  he  exposcih  aiwell  hia  life  as  good*, 
to  the  hazzard  of  infinite  dangers,  tometiniea  for  medicinall  ^Dmgges 
and  preEerratiTes  of  our  lives  in  extremitie  of  fticknesse;  another,  for 
our  food  or  doathing  in  timet  of  ecarcitie  and  want,  haply  for  usefnll 
neccBSariei  for  our  vocations  and  callings :  or  lastly,  for  tho»e  Stmsms  et 
animi  obkctamenla^  which  the  Almightie  providence  hath  purposely,  for 
our  solace  and  recreation,  and  for  no  other  end  else  crcatedt  as  Apes, 
Parrots,  Peacoclres,  Canary,  and  all  singing  Birds ;  rarest  Flowers  for 
colour  and  smeli,  precious  Stones  of  dl  sorts,  Pearlc,  Amber,  Corall, 
Christall,  all  manner  of  sweet  odours,  fruiti*  infinitely  diSeriag  in  forme 
and  taste  :  Colours  of  all  sorts,  for  painting,  dying,  Sec. 

Then  comes  a  sweeping  exclusion  : 

Touching  Mechanicall  Arts  and  Artists,  whosoever  labour  for  their 
livelihood  and  j-ainc,  have  no  share  at  all  in  Nobility  or  Gentry:  as 
Painters,  Stage-players,  Tumblers,  ordinary  Fidlers,  Innc-kecpers, 
Fencers,  juglers,  Dancecs,  Mountebaacltes,  Beirewards,  and  the  like 
(eicept  the  custome  of  the  place  determine  the  coatrary). 

This  passage  is  so  full  of  matter  for  reflection  that  it 
may  well  be  left,  without  comment,  to  the  meditation  of 
the  judicious  reader.  Having  settled  the  limits  of  good 
breeding,  our  author  points  out  how  the  "  complcat 
gentleman  "  is  to  be  '*  fashioned  absolute,"  The  training 
prescribed  is  obsolete  in  form,  but  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  devised  would  be  a  very  salutary  guide  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  gentleman  should  "  labour  firstly  by 
all  meanes  to  get  the  habit  of  a  good  stile  in  speaking 
and  writing,  as  well  English  as  Latine  "  ;  he  should  study 
history,  "Morality,  and  rules  of  well  living,"  cosmo- 
graphy, which  includes  "Astronomy,  Astrol(^y,  Geo- 
graphy, and  Chorography"  ;  and,  having  acquired  from 
astronomy  a  knowledge  of  ^' the  eleven  heavens  and 
Sphaercs/'  he  may  turn  to  a  lighter  pursuit  and  "  exercise 
his  Pen  in  Drawing  and  imitating  Cards  and  Mappes." 
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He  must  admire  the  work  of  Providence  in  all  created 
things,  animate  and  inanimate  ;  but  he  must  not^  in  his 
contemplation,    neglect  the    exacting  problems  of 
metry.    "To  sweeten  his  severer  stuHics/'  he  should  fie  al 
diligent  reader  of  poetry  ;  nor  should  he  by  any  means  l>eJ 
ignorant  of  mmic,  though,  in  executioti,  he  need  only! 
rank  as  a  moderate  amateur. 

I  dr«iri^  in  ytixx  nn  mnrr  \\x\ti  ia  linjt  your  pri  tnrr^  anct  at  ihf  fifitl 
light,  within,  to  pbf  the  lAmc  cpOD  your  Violl,  ox  ihc  cxaUx  of  tbej 
Lute,  priratciy  to  your  *elfc, 

The  "  Complcat  Gentleman  "  should  have  a  knowledge^ 
of  "  Antiquities,"  which   include   *' Statues^  In^riptions 
and    Coynes'*;     he   should    have    some    skill,    too,    in 
'*  Drawing,  Limning  and  Painting,"  and  a  high  esteem  forj 
those  arts.     It  is  absolutely  essential  that  he  should   be] 
an  authority  on  ''Armory,  or  Blazon   of  Armes";  thej 
claims  of  heraldry  arc  insisted   upon  by  Peacham.     Nor 
is  the  suitable  equipment  of  his  mind  to  be  his  only  care. 

5'* I  now/' writes  our  author,  "from  your  private  study 
and  eon  tern  plat  ton,  bring  you  abroad  into  the  open  fields, 
for  exercise  of  your  Body,  by  some  honest  recreation, 
fince  Jristoih  requircth  the  same  in  the  Education  of 
Nobility  and  all  youth,  since  the  mind  from  the  Ability 
of  the  Body  gathereth  her  strength  and  vigor/*  Horse* 
manship — foremost  among  the  physical  art* — '*  throwing 
and  wrestling/'  *'  Running  and  Agility  of  Body,"  leaping^ 
"the  »kill  and    art   of  swimming,"  shooting — "a   very 


r       healthfull  and  commendable  recreation  for  a  gentleman" 
^p — hawking  and  hunting,  are  all  exercises  of  which  he  who 


IS  "compieat  *  and  "fashioned  absolute  ''  should  have  a 
mastery.     Upon  the  ethical  side  of  life,  he  should  culti- 
vate "evennesse  of  Carriage  and  care  of  hts  Reputation,' 
"Moderation  of  the  mind  and  affections,"  frugality,  and 
especially  thrift  in  apparel  I   and  clothing;  and  he  must 
.eatousiy  avoid   gluttonous    and    bibulous    habits,     l 
forminf^  companionships,  he  should  sclccl   **  It-iirned 
vertuous  men  '* ;  **  first  sound  their  Religion  ;  then  I 
into   their   Lives  and   Carriage,  how  they  have  bee: 
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reckoned  of  others;  lutly,  to  thdr  Qualitic  how  or 
whcmn  they  may  be  usefuU."  Needless  to  tty^  our 
gentleman  should  be  devout,  and  entirely  unlike  one 
*'  PoHtkian  a  Canon  of  Fl&nncty  who,  bring  upon  occa- 
sion asked  if  he  ever  read  the  Bible  over :  *■  Tes  otur 
(quoth  he)  /  rraJ  U  fuiu  iherovr,  but  never  bestowed  my  time 
worse  in  all  my  life.* " 

He  should  extend  his  observation  and  experience  by 
travel,  and  it  is  well  if  he— like  our  author — have  some 
knowledge  of  military  drill  and  manceuvrea.  Thus 
trained  he  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  eschew  the  habits  of  too 
many  of  the  gentry  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  evil 
living  Peacham  censured  with  a  caustic  pen, 

I  deteflt  that  cffceminacy  of  the  most,  that  borne  oat  da7  aad  night 
in  their  beds,  andbjr  the  fire  lide^  in  trifletj  gaming,  or  coot  ting- their 
jcUow  Miitreftflei  all  the  Winter  in  a  City;  appearing  but  ai  Cuckoea 
in  the  Spring,  ooe  time  in  the  yeere  to  the  Coantrey  and  their  Ttnantt, 
lea^ng  die  care  of  keeping  good  houses  at  Chriitaiaftt  to  the  honat 
Yeoman  of  the  Countref . 

The  volume  closes  with  some  quaint  advice  to  anglers. 
It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  gentleman  '^fashioned 
absolute  "  on  Peacham's  lines  that  now,  as  in  Stuart  days^ 
he  would  be  an  excellent  example  of  the  mem  sana  in 
corpore  sano. 

Though  Peacham  was  not  unsuccessful  as  awriter^  and 
though^  at  one  period  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  powerful 
friends,  the  world,  on  the  whole,  treated  him  hardly-  He 
became  acquainted,  as  his  present  editor  points  out^  '*  with 
the  shifts  of  the  indigent  and  the  shady  side  of  contem- 
porary life,"  There  are  indications  m  his  wcffk  of  a 
cynicism  wholly  intelligible  under  the  circumstances. 
*'  Hold  friendship  and  acquaintance  with  few,"  he  wrote 
in  the  work  before  us,  "but  endeare  your  selfc  to  none; 
gaudebis  minus^  minus  dokbis^^  Of  a  woman's  place  In  a 
man  s  life  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  his  "  compleat 
gentleman/'  He  died  unmarried,  and,  writes  Mr- 
Gordon,  '*  we  cannot  doubt  it,  in  poverty,"  about  1644, 
Scholarship  so  often  has  to  be  its  own  and  only  rewanl, 

G-B, 
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Why  Bruce  sleio  the  Red  Comyn 

Mr,  Uruan,'— On  Ftfbruary  lo,  1906,  th«  nnctent  royal 
and  priiamentary  burgh  of  Dumfries  celebrated  the  u;x- 
ccntcnary  of  King  Robert  1.  The  day  wis  neither  the  ^j 
anniversary  of  his  birth  nor  of  his  deaths  but  on  Feb-  ^| 
ruary  lO,  1306^  Bruce  struck  down  the  nephew  of  John  ^1 
Biliol  in  ihc  town.  It  U  said  he  did  so  in  the  church  of 
the  Minorites.  On  the  other  h.tnd.  it  has  been  said  that 
Bruce  encountered  Comyn  not  in  the  Franciscan  Church 
but  In  the  cloisters,  and.  [>ecoinin^  ^^g^V*  smote  him. 
though  he  was  unarmed,  on  the  head,  perhaps  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  on  which  Comyn  closed  with  his  adver- 
sary, but  was  thrown.  Brucc's  tollowers  then  came  in, 
and  probably  stabbed  Comyri ;  yet  not  sa  severely  but 
that  he  could  flee  into  the  church  far  protection.  Here 
he  was  pursued  and  left  for  dead  on  the  altar  pavement ; 
but  the  brethren  carried  him  into  the  vestibule  for 
attendance  and  confession.  From  this  retreat  he  was 
haled  a  little  later  and  slain  on  the  altar  steps  by  the 
followers  of  Bruce»  though  perhaps  not  by  Bruce*s 
orders. 

The  foregoing  is  a  version  of  the  tragedy  constructed 
by  a  modern  writer  on  the  notes  of  the  contemporary  fl 
historians.    Walter  of    Hcmingford    and    Matthew   of " 
Westminster,     It  is  manifest  tkit  Brace  himself  was  not  ^ 
the  actual  murderer  of  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch.    Apart  H 
from  the  contemporary  noics^  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  which  confirm  each  other,  there  is  the  general  j 
tradition  that  Brucc's  followers  dispatched  Comyn.    The  fl 
popular  story  runs    that    Bruce    stabbed    the   ly)rd   of      ' 
Badenoch  before  the  great  altar  in  the  convent  of  the 
Minorites,  and,  hastening  out  of  the  sanctuary,  called  to 
hor$e.     His  attendants,  Lindsay   and   Kirkpatriclc,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  agitated,  inqiurcd  how  it  was  with 
him.  **  ill,"  replied  Bruce.  '*  i  doubt  i  have  sUin  Comyn.'" 
**  You  doubt,  I  will  mate  siccar,"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  andl 
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rushing  into  the  churchy  he  fixed  his  dagger  in  Comyn's 
heart. 

History  and  tradition  alike  intimate  that  the  future 
king  was  not  the  actual  slayer,  and  the  cardinal  point  to 
be  considered  is,  did  he  intend  to  kill  Comyn  or  have 
him  killed.  The  place  of  the  crime,  whether  it  was 
committed  before  the  high  altar  or  in  the  precincts 
merely  of  the  church,  is  apt  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  case, 
and  the  excommunication  which  issued  from  Rome 
against  Bruce  and  those  who  were  with  him  is  proof 
enough  of  this.  The  horror  of  the  murder  is  reflected 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  age.  When  the  news  reached 
King  Edward  he  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  vengeance.  He 
had  an  inquiry  made  as  to  all  Bruce's  associates  in  the 
crime,  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton  was  executed  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  On  Palm  Sunday  (March  12, 1307) 
all  the  accomplices  in  the  murder  were  solemnly  excom- 
municated by  the  Papal  legate  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and 
Edward's  last  expedition  was  regarded  by  the  king  himself 
as  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  crusade, 

The  desecration  of  the  church  would  be  sufficient  cause 
for  the  Pope  to  take  action,  and  it  tends  to  convict  Bruce 
personally  of  wilful  murder,  of  a  dreadful  crime  under 
the  most  damning  circumstances.  Why  did  he  commit 
it  ?  The  action  of  the  English  king  leads  to  an  explana- 
tion. Although  it  suited  Edward  to  become  the  punitive 
arm  of  the  Church  and  so  take  on  the  air  of  a  crusader^ 
his  oath  of  vengeance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Lord 
of  Badenoch  was  **  his  man,*'  ready  to  act  again  the  part 
of  his  uncle,  King  John  (Baliol).  Bruce  was  playing 
double,  and  his  claim  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  not  so 
good  as  that  of  Baliol's  nephew,  who,  since  his  uncle's 
renunciation  of  the  Crown,  might  be  considered  the 
rightful  heir.  While  Bruce  was  openly  supporting 
Edwardj  a  secret  alliance  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  proves  that  he  had 
other  designs.  More  than  a  month  before  the  fall  of 
Stirling,  Bruce,  then  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  the  Bishop  met 
at  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  and  subscribed  a  bond  which 
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bounci  them  to  support  each  other  signinsf  all  adversaries 
at  all  times  ami  in  ail  affairs,  and  to  undertake  nothing  of  H 
difficulty  without  communication.  When  Lambcrton  wis  " 
taken  prisoner  in  1306  he  admitted  the  genuineness  of 
the  document,  and  hi%  connection  with  Bruce  wis  one 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  Edward  before  the  Pope. 
When  King  Edward,  in  1  Parliament  held  at  London 
in  l-cnt  1305,  ordered  that  the  community  of  Scotland 
should  meet  at  Perth  to  elect  representatives  to  come  to 
a  Parliament  to  be  held  on  June  24  in  London,  among 
his  advisers  in  the  matter  were  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
(Bruce)  and  the  Bishop  of  Gb^ow.  Representatives 
were  chosen,  and  the  English  Parliament  to  which  they 
were  summoned  finally  met  on  September  16,  Brticcwas 
not  One  of  the  representatives,  but  other  Scottish  nobles 
were  specially  summoned  by  writ,  and  he  is  assumed  to 
have  been  of  their  number.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
he  remained  in  London — he  had  a  manor  at  Tottenham 
— nor  whether  he  went  to  Scotland  after  the  Parliament, 
or  spent  the  winter  in  England  as  a  councillor  of  the 
king.  At  any  rate  he  suMenly  left  London  early  in 
February,  riding  with  his  horse  shod  backwards  for  the 
first  stage  of  the  journey,  thai  the  hoof-^prints  might 
throw  pursuers  off  the  track.  From  one  of  his  Oe  Qare 
relatives,  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  ftmJiy,  he  had 
received  a  waniing  of  peril — a  sum  of  money  and  a  p-ur  of 
spurs.  He  took  the  hint,  with  the  result  that  he  arrived 
at  Dumfries,  where  the  English  Justiciars  were  sitting  in 
assize,  and  John  Comyn  of  Badcnoch  was  among  the 
barons  in  attendance.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  irate 
Eirl  of  Carrick  had  come  to  accuse  the  Red  Comyn  of 
most  foul  treachery,  f.r.,  for  having  revealed  to  Edward 
the  scheme  of  hinistrif  and  Laniberton,  to  which  he  had 
been  privy  or  had  become  privy.  Whatever  immediately 
passed  between  Bruce  and  Comyn,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  latter  was  murdered.  Bruce  struck  the  first  blowand 
his  friends  lini<ihcd  the  job^  which,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  was  a  premeditated  piece  of  statecraft  agreed  upon 
between   the   Earl  and  the   Bishop.    The  Bishop  had 

cccii— iiid— June  '07  %  % 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  time  had  come  to  remove  the 
Red  Comyn,  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
independent  monarchy-  Comyn  had  made  it  plain  that 
he  would  continue  steadfast  in  his  allegiance  to  Edward, 
whose  6rst  cousin^  Lady  Joan  Valence,  sister  to  the 
English  King's  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Scotland,  was  his 
wife,  and  so  he  was  by  marriage  a  member  of  the  royal 
fanuly  of  England. 

It  is  authentically  stated  that  Comyn  "  was  sl^n  for  his 
fidelity,"  and  also  "while  in  the  king's  service."  The 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  had  found  that  he  was  a  convinced 
Edwardian,  who  was  communicating  constantly  with  the 
king  and  had  exposed  Bruce's  double  dealing.  So  down 
came  the  Bruce  straight  to  Dumfries^  where  ne  knew  that 
his  rival  and  enemy  was.  Immediately  after  the  crime  the 
Bishop  communicated  the  mass  and  swore  fealty  to  him. 
This  Lambcrton  himself  admitted  after  he  had  been 
seized  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  victim's  brother- 
in-law,  under  the  most  strict  and  urgent  orders  of  the 
king.  He  (Lamberton),  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Scone  were  conveyed  to  Newcastle,  after  which 
Edward  gave  personal  instructions  that  the  two  Bishops 
should  be  put  in  irons,  Lamberton  being  sent  to  Win- 
chester and  Wishart  (Bishop  of  Glasgow)  to  Porchester. 
The  documents  by  which  Lamberton's  treason  was  made 
evident  are  still  preserved.  Without  the  strong  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  and  his  instigation  and  tireless  support, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bruce  would  never  have 
become  King  of  Scotland.  Lamberton  was  a  typical 
priest-statesman,  whose  ambition  so  far  exceeded  his  piety 
that  he  violated  the  most  solemn  oaths  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  on  the  throne  of 
Scodand, 

The  whole  circumstances  prove  that  it  was  no  private 
or  personal  quarrel  that  caused  Bruce  to  strike  the  first 
blow  given  to  Comyn.  The  crime  is  thus  removed  from 
the  vulgar  category  of  wantonness  and  viciousness. 
Bruce  intended  that  this  noble  of  the  Batiol  blood,  so 
closely  connected  with   King   Edward,  should   die    for 
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reasons  of  high  stale  ;  so  did  ihe  Bishop  of  St,  Andrews, 
"  the  shadow  hchind  the  throne  "  as  it  were ;  and  their 
purpose  WIS  fully  known  to  the  compantontt  ;ind  attendants 
of  the  former,  some  of  them  ai  much  the  instruments 
of  the  Bishop  as  of  the  Earl,  Their  orders  were 
emphatic^  and  they  did  not  fear,  therefore,  to  carry  out 
their  work  even  on  the  pavement  of  the  high  altar — 
''Jclony,  rebellion  and  sacrilege,  and  treacherous  slaugh- 
ter," in  the  words  of  the  vigorous  English  king,  | 
Edward  I.  I 

\V.  M,  Grahaw-Eastos.^J 

H     Sylvanus  Urban^s  ^h^otebook 

]  TN  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  \t%  existence  The 
I  Gentlcmak's  Ma(ia2INE  had  a  eompetitor— or 
J-  should  one  say  a  consort  ?— in  the  form  of  the 
"Ladv's  Magazine  ;  or  Kntcrtaining  Companion  for  the 
Fair  Sex,  appropriated  solely  to  their  Use  and  Amuse- 
ment." It  waft  issued  monthly-  The  numbers  for  1780 
and  1783,  collected  and  bound,  now  lie  before  me.  The 
point  first  brought  to  tight  by  a  perufal  of  the«e  volumes 
isthat  the  subjects  generally  provided  for  feminine  readers 
by  editors  of  women's  periodicaU  at  the  present  time  are 
those  with  which  the  LWy'i  Ma^aiine  appealed  to 
daughters  of  Eve  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Evidently,  in  the  judgment  of  editors  at  least,  education 
and  evolution  have  changed  the  interests  of  the  fair  sex  1 
very  slightly  during  that  interval. 

Drew^  of  course,  is  a  very  important  topic.     Thus 

I      "A  Lady  of  Fashion,"  in  her  article  for  May   1783,^ 
writes : 
No  dumondi  vrarc  at  Riiicb|sh  \   GguicU  gauxcs  quite  out,  the  LaLt^ 
■tUl  worn  vcr^  vnde  At  tli«  iklt*,   black  ilirpcr*   «nd  r<Mc>»  long  petu- 
coiu,  and  ihort  waists    Saahcs  aniverull^  nofo,  )iikB  chiefly  htuf  4e , 
F^rii^  jiod  fuPH  itttrhiAMy  tpoitcd  with  white. 
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Ranelagh  fashions  were  an  obseesioa  of  the  fair  sex. 
We  read  of 

the  Rcbimon  hat  for  Raoclagb,  a  white  chip,  very  laige,  triouacd 
with  1  wreath  of  white  roMB,  and  a  panache  of  white  featheri  on  the 
left  aide,  worn  with  a  hood  under  the  chin,  nmslin  ^wni  and  cloaka, 
trimmed  with  Brusstis  Uce. 

The  untutored  and  confused  male  mind  seems  to  find 
a  resemblance  between  the  Robinson  hat  and  the  spread- 
ing edifices  which  now  crown  ladies'  heads ;  but  possibly 
it  is  merely  suggested  by  the  words  "very  large."  A 
mysterious  garment  is  recommended  in  the  following 
terms : 

The  Walii^dvt  Uvettt  made  of  muslin,  and  trimmed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  PerJita  chemisf,  only  worn  with  a  pink  or  yellow  lustring  petti- 
coat. 

This  sounds  very  light  and  elegant,  and,  plainly,  there 
was  no  escaping  the  chilly  embraces  of  muslin.  It  may 
be  expedient  to  explain  that  the  Perdita  chemise  was 

a  long  dreu  made  of  fine  muslin,  and  trimmed  with  Jace,  the  body 
to  fit  close  to  the  waist,  in  the  form  of  a  poLonnaise;  the  sleeve  long^ 
and  tight  to  the  arm;  a  broad  cape  like  a  great-coat;  a  sash  of  fine 
muslin  trimmed  at  each  end  with  a  broad  lace  ;  the  front  of  the  dreu 
tied  from  the  bosom  to  the  feet  with  knots  of  coloured  ribband — with- 
out any  hoop. 

Ladies  of  a  slight  and  gracious  presence  might  revive 
the  Perdita  chemise  with  advantage,  '*  Full  dress  "  was 
very  impressive*     It  is  thus  described  : 

The  hair  large,   and   the  ehigntn   low  behind;  the  hoop  extremely 

large,  the  trimmings  chiefly  (oil  and  ermine ;  diamonds,  and  a  panatU 
of  white  feathers.  The  bosom  of  the  gown  cut  very  low  behind  and 
before,  the  sleeve  very  long,  and  the  ruffle  moderately  deep.  Brilliant 
roses  on  the  shoes;  single-drop  cariogs,  bracelets  and  diamond  buckles 
to  the  glove  strings. 

The  question  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  corsets  seems  to 
have  entered  a  burning  phase  in  1783.  The  editor  of 
the  Lady's  Magazine  published  in  October  of  that  year 
a    sensational    short  article    entitled  '*  Emperor's   Edict 
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{ainst   wearing    Stays/*     From   the  exordium   wc  lea 
It 

CTcry  innocent  in  to  incr«ic  female  beauty  and  to  perpetuate  per- 
Kaul  charmi  cnif  he  otnJ  with  pradcace  ;  but  vrhca  art  u  cmplof  ~ ' 
ta  rob  the  Bci  of  tk>t  caiy  nonchilacce  of  formi  ii  thould  be  4tigautu 
^th  tJK  reprobation  of  cithct  vex* 

Some  further  geucnil  rcl1ectioti:i  lead  u»  to  the  ''  Ediel 

[of  the  Krtipcror  uf  Germany**  itself^  a  docunienl  wliichl 
ought  not  to  be  lost  m  oblivion. 

WhrnM*  the  flin|:fPnua  ron!**'^!!^^^  »r»>irjj  fmm  \\\f  ti»r  nf  •IJ)'*, 
■re  Qnivcnilly  aclcaowlcJ£0(I  to  impair  the  heilih,  and  impede  Eiie 
gromli  of  it>c  fair  trx :  wheii  on  the  coaiirary  the  lopprniion  of  tiiat 
put  of  ihcir  drew  cannot  but  be  effectual  in  vtrtngthcnin^  thcii  con- 
ttiiuttDD,  iQil  above  %\\  in  rcodtrn^  them  more  fniiifulin  thcnumifje 
«itr;  wo  hrrrby  •trictl/  enjoin,  thai  in  al)  orphiti-^lwutet,  nunn^^r^i^ 
•Jid  other  placet  let  apirt  for  the  public  education  of  xoun£  sirU.  oo 
Itapof  any  kind  whatcrer  be  made  uie  of  or  encoun^cd  henceforth 
uid  Irom  thii  mitant  \  and  it  i>  firther  hinted  to  all  mi4teri  and  mis- 
ttci*CB  of  ic^cmii:B  lod  boirdiag-frcIioglK  ih«c  ■□/  girl  vrcjijin)^  atajt 
tKou]d  not  he  hereafter  rroeived  or  roun  ten  inched  in  iny  lucli 
•chooU.  M 

We  hereby  alto  weD  and  connund,  iliat  it  be  injoined  totbc  Col-fl 
lege  of  Phyuciani,  thai  a  diiieriJtioii,  adapted  to  ercrj  one^  capacity 
be  fprihniili  tumptiKd,  siicwiai;  huw  mJitcri^Dj-  lhci;ruvvtL  of  dilldrcn 
of  tJie  female  kt  it  iajored  b/  ihe  ute  of  ^V*>  tor  the  better  informa. 
tion  of  parenti  aod  ichool-Enaitcn,  who  wi«b  to  procure  a  bandtoint 
•hapc  to  their  c^ildrcD  or  pupili;  ai  a]»o  iboic  who  are  aoc  neb 
enough  to  illcr  the  ita^v  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  luch cbiTdr«n, 
or,  biTtag  the  mcjoi,  neiEkct  to  do  it*  The  jtUovc  diieeitaiion  liall 
be  ditiribuicd  gracit,  and  diiper*ed  ami^njf  the  phMjc  ;  the  more  «>, 
that  whole  natiota,  unacquainted  with  ibc  uie  of  *uyt,  bring  up  a  nee 
of  cbUdreD  rcmarLable  for  the  bealttiieit  conatitutiouK 


4 


Patcrnai  government  was  ever  the  fenzhant  of  Teutonic 
rulers.  But  it  would  seem  that  some  corrective  oV 
feminine  foibles  was  needed  al  the  time,  for  animad- 
versions upon  the  frivolity  of  the  gay  and  fashionable  are 
almost  as  frct]ucnt  in  the  F«g«  of  the  Lad/i  Magazine  a^ 
they  have  lately  been  in  the  writings  of  authors  who,  to 
the  adminttion  of  the  crowd,  deiiounce  the  *'Smarlf 
Set."    Here  is  a  comment  ujion  the  ancestrcas  of  the 
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woman    who    wastes    her    time    and    substance     upon 
Bridge  : 

Gaming,  as  it  lb  now  cncour«gcdt  b  productive  of  cTciy  calunitj 
that  C3D  invoUc  ladies  in  thoie  inextricable  Bnarc«  which  are  perpcm- 
tUy  ambushed  for  the  captifiiy  of  virtue.  The  smile  of  beaaty  if  waited 
on  in  inaaimate  card,  or  distorted  into  all  the  hideout  fcatoiei  of  a  fury, 
.  ,  ,  I  would  have  ladies  to  coniider  lii^t  gaming  is  not  onljr  destruc- 
tive to  the  estate  of  their  husbands,  but  ii  equally  to  their  own  beauty, 
which  cannot  continue  long  under  the  disadvantage  of  those  hollow 
eye«,  haggard  looks,  and  pale  complexions,  perpetually  attendant  on 
the  intemperate  hours  of  female  gamesters;  and  what  a  race  of 
warrion,  patriots,  and  Britons  is  poor  Britain  to  expect  will  be  brought 
into  the  world  from  the  wombs  of  such  dissolute  mothen  f 

The  censure  has  a  strangely  modern  ring.  Three 
years  later  the  "Female  Reformer,"  under  the  modest 
pseudonym  of  "  Bob  Short,  Jun,,"  has  a  series  of  scathing 
articles  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  fair. 

When  I  take  a  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  ladiei  of 
the  present  age  appear  in  public  places  of  amuocment,  respecting  their 
loose  dret^s  and  wanton  behaviour,  I  cannot  wonder  that  viinie  it  at 
so  low  an  ebb.  Let  the  discerning  few  but  cast  a  look  into  the  boxes 
of  the  theatres,  or  take  a  peep  into  the  Pantheon,  or,  indeed,  any  of 
the  places  of  public  entertainment,  and  their  own  eyes  will  Bufficiently 
convince  them  of  the  propriety  of  my  assertion. 

Those  phrases  might  have  been  culled  from  one  of  the 
famous  discourses  of  Father  Vaughan,  And  the  censor 
has  a  more  general  accusation  to  make  : 

To  dress,  to  vlaitr  to  go  to  public  amusements,  to  see  and  bo  seen  ; 
to  flutter  about  like  a  summer's  butterfly,  from  one  gay  company  to 
another,  to  be  admired,  courted,  flattered  (and  I  wish  1  could  not 
add),  too  often  ruined  and  undone,  seem  to  be  the  chief  employ- 
ments, if  not  the  chief  cod  of  many  young  women^s  lives,  in  the  pre* 
sent  day. 

Then  those  surprisingly  intimate  details  of  personal 
life  which  confront  the  reader  of  modern  periodicals  for 
ladies,  usually  in  small  type  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  are  no  invention  of  the  modern  press.  In 
January,  1780,  we  find  a  correspondent  writing  to  the 
Lady's  ^Magazine : 
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It  ii  my  mitfortune  ti>  be  e«t««m«d  prcttj  ;  the  rearevi  I  thiiik  bo  ii, 
1  am  tionbltd  with  thai  hsrrij  thinjr  ^  bcsrd.     My  twceKcrit  j<3ri  tatf 

■  be  sore,  arc  Dot  forgot.     H  iuy  of  yoar  readcn  cjq  inform  me  of 
P  •oiiie  menu  to  prevent  ihe  growth  of  the  hair,  ibcy  will  cotilcr  in  id* 

oiinuUc  obJigitioii  on  Enilu. 

Such  a  subject  leads  us  by  am  easy  transition  to  the 
oracles  of  the  '*  Domestic  Physician."  He  seems,  in 
those  days  at  leasts  to  have  led  his  patient  to  the  tomb 
by  paths  of  anguish.  Here  is  one  example  of  hU 
power : 

P  RCCI»  rOtt    THt  SlOKE. 

Take  one  c^uart  of  tkicrtmcd  milk,  make  it  Into  poiiei  with  alt,  take 
off  the  curd ;  then  take  of  plantijn  And  violcl  IcJvei,  of  each  a  handful 

■  and  half,  a  handful  uf  dove't-fooi ;   boit  ihe^c  herbs  In  the  whey,  till  it 
rcoiD«i  to  a  qiiart,  drink  a  pint  of   it  night   tod   momiog,  Rwect«P«d 

with  a  spoonful  of  hoacy,  or  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  nurvh'mal3ow».    Yon 
maf  g^i  the  iagredicDO  at  the  herb-ihopi. 

Thcii>  in  a  less  mischievous  and  gruesuine  vein,  there 
is  advice  to  the  young  woman  v^ho  is  rushing  upt^n 
matrimony.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  b  somewhat 
antiquated  : 

Should  any  little  difference  in  opinioQ  Jrise  «t  any  time  betwYeii 
rou  and  yout  hu»ban4  (ai  may  sometimei  be  the  cafe),  never  contt^t 
the  poiot  with  him^  loUm  vou  do  it  with  the  j;rc4CCit  good  humour  ; 
and  if  you  cannot  bring  hiED  orer  to  yovr  sratmicnts,  make  a  merit  of 
«t  lean  appearing  to  lubmlt  to  ha. 

The  docility  recommended  in  these  lines  has  dis- 
appeared, but  it  can  well  be  spared  if  the  deccptiveness 
inculcated  in  those  pregnant  words  "make  a  merit  of  at 
least  appearing  to  submit  "  has  gone  with  it. 

One  is  not  surpriMd  to  find  that  the  Lady*$  Magazine^ 
intent  on  the  edification  of  the  sex,  tackled  the  problem 
of  the  too  seductive  novel. 

Of  all  tho  arltllery  which  love  hai  cmplored  to  brifthien*  eyei,  aad 
lofien  heArt«>  ihc  mmE  ctfeccual  and  forcible  ii  the  modem  dotcI.  Of 
all  tliv  arrows  which  Cupid  has  fthot  at  youthful  heart*,  thi«  ii  the 
leeneit-  There  it  oo  retjstin^  it.  ll  i»  the  liretiiry  opium,  that  taHs 
every  KO>c  into  d«lici«u«  raptorc.  .  .  ,  Novell,  aceoidicg  to  the  prae- 
tice  of  the  timei,  arc  the  powerful  eogina  with  which  the  xslucer 
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■nackft  the  femtk  heart ;  and,  if  we  m%j  jadgc  irom  creij  daj'i  ez- 
pcmace^  hi>  ploti  are  leldDm  laid  ia  Tain,  Never  m»  there  an  apter 
Weapon  foi  to  black  «  porpote.  Min,  the  taylof*!  daaghter,  talk*  aow 
ai  familiailj  to  her  confidant,  Misa  Po%  Staftape,  of  iwaina  ind  acnti- 
mcati,  as  the  moat  accompliihcd  femalei  m  fashioDahle  life. 

The  editor  of  the  M^azinc,  though  he  printed  these 
strictnres,  admitted  to  his  pages  large  quantities  of 
tthnrous  fiction*  It  was  written  with  more  affectation 
in  style  and  sentiment  than  p-evails  in  the  love-atorics 
published  serially  at  the  present  time,  but  closely 
,  resembled  them  in  general  scheme,  was  not — for  it  could 
not  well  be— much  inferior  to  them  in  quality,  and 
Appealed  in  the  same  way  to  the  eternal  feminine  interest 
in  wooing,  licit  and  illicit*  The  worthy  lover  neglected, 
the  success  of  the  spruce  beau  with  dishonourable  inten- 
tions, *'the  treacherous  husband,'*  the  allurements 
that  tempt  the  virtuous  maid  and  matron,  the  fate  of 
indiscreet  damsels, — these  are  the  subject-matter  of  the 
tales  told.  And  with  this,  there  is  a  patchwork  of  mis- 
cellaneous themes  which  are  still  familiar  to  us.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  find  essays  on  "Old  Coquettes  '*  and 
''Parochial  Despotism."  In  August,  1780,  a  seaside 
correspondent  sends  a  vivacious  tetter  from  Margate  : 

1  have  been  to  the  play  wiiJi  Mre, ;  but  never,  ewrelj,  w« 

there  a  tragedy  worie  murdered  than  the  one  I  eaw  kat  night :  it  wat 
the  MoQr  of  Ftnke  ;  indeed,  it  was  mofil  tragically  tragcdiied.  I  went 
to  the  roomi  the  night  before  ;  it  wai  an  undress  ball,  aod  about  fiftj 
couple  danced.  The  aftsembly-room  is  very  elegant  and  commodiouv, 
the  music  tolerable,  and  the  company  decent  enough,  but  no  lords  or 
ladie«  among  them. 

-  This  writer  of  chit-chat  found  her  "best  entertainment, 
and  most  pleasing,'*  when  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  London  gentleman  who  "  played  on  the  violin  and 
accompanied  it  with  his  voice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  sound  for  all  the  world  like  an  organ,  and  afterwards 
imitated  the  French  horn,  the  trumpet,  and  kettle-drums, 
and  at  times  sung  as  a  woman  in  a  feigned  voice,  so  that 
it  was  very  much  like  a  concert,"  This  remarkable  host 
was  "a  short,    little  gentleman,  and   a  man   of  some 
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ffirtunci"  and  the  tadjr  correspondent  adds,  "he  has  been 
mimed  some  years ;  and  1  do  not  know  if  he  had  not, 
whether  he  might  not  have  had  hU  choice  of  the  best  of 
us/^  Such  is  the  {>ower  of  vocal  skill  allied  to  a 
competence. 

^L     l'he/.<?f^V  Misgazint  publl^ed  crlttcisms  of  the  various 

Belays  which  were  produced  in  London.  One  finds  that 
in  April  1783*  Tristram  Shi,mJy  wis  given  at  CovenC 
Garden  as  a  "  Farcical  Musical  Bagatelle."  Mr  Wil*on 
as  "  Uncle  Toby  "  and  Mr.  Edwin  as  "  Corporal  Trim  " 
appear  to  have  achieved  remarkable  success^  and  wc  arc 
told  that  "the  entertainment  concluded  with  very  great 
approbation  from  the  audience."  "Musical  Comedy" 
was  as  popular  then  as  it  ts  now;  the  Lfulys  Mag/3xiir£ 
collected  the  mc^t  popular  songs  in  the  new  pieces,  and 

—  published    them    at    the    end    of  Its   theatrical    notices. 

IP  The  verges  show   thai   our  modern  writers  of  **  lyrics  " 

'     of  the  same   kind  are  worthy  successors  of  the  Georgian 

^Inbe. 

^g  We  also  have  notes  on  occurrences  of  the  day  which 
are  likely  to  interest  feminine  readers.  For  instance, 
when  in  September  17S3,  Mr.  Geoi^c  Lumlcy,  aged  104, 
mat^ried  at  Northallerton,  Wiss  Dunning,  aged  19,  the 
Ldi/j's  t7l{aga:z,:n^  pvhWsh^  **  A  Short  Sermon  on  Marriage 
addres^d  to  Young  Indies  under  Twenty,  and  ag«l 
Gentlemen  upwards  of  One  Hnndred."  And  corre- 
spondents were  encouraged  to  send  poetry.  The  average 
feminine  inspiration  of  the  time  may  be  judged  from  the 
opening  lines  of  Verses  upon  the  Birth  of  a  Little  Boy 
by  the  Mother"  : 


I 


Come,  litde  aagtii,  al)  onite 
And  loiTic  uaittancc  ^ringt 

KiD^Jly  CO  Lolp  my  fc«ble  Lty> 
Wbibt  I  attcitipt  to  ling. 


te.%i  have  been  galling  to  the  editor  when  comp«P 
this  kind  reached  him  with  a  heavy  charge  to 

be  paid  on  delivery-     In  October  1783,  he  issued  a  public 
notice  to  his  fair  contributors 


I 
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We  are  lony  once  more  to  intimtte  to  our  frieodi  tlut  we  sboold  be 
obliged  to  them  to  ptj  the  postage  for  their  favoun  io  future.  The 
ezpence  occAiiooed  by  thii  neglect  it  cDormoni. 

All  this  is  what  wc  should  have  expected,  but  one  docs 
discover  with  surprise  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
ability  of  man  and  woman  was  pursuing  its  heated  course 
in  1780.  A  lady,  using  the  unattractive  nom  de  plume  of 
"Sukey  Foresight,"  wrote  from  Lotbbury  to  the  La^^s 
Magazine  in  February  of  that  year  : 

It  hai  been  a  contested  point  for  some  time  paiC  whether  the  ill- 
bountiful  Creator  has  been  more  liberal  to  the  male  than  the  female 
part  of  the  hnman  race  in  bestowing  on  the  former  a  larger  th^tc  of 
mental  endowments  than  the  bttei  naturally  posie»,  and  it  having 
been  suggested  by  many  ladies  that  the^  should  like  to  participate  in  a 
public  discusion  of  thii  grand  question,  the  only  meani  of  affording 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  menti  of  their  case  that 
occurred  on  a  consutution  wa>  to  be  favoured  with  a  moderate  space  in 
the  Ladfi  Maga^nt^  not  doubting  but  the  conductors  of  that  publica- 
tion, ever  ready  to  oblige  the  ladies,  would  chearfully  acquiesce.  Though 
ever  K)  unqualified  then  for  the  task,  rather  than  that  the  subject  should 
remain  dormant  I  am  induced  to  make  a  beginning,  by  way  of  stimulat- 
ing othen  more  capable  and  better  calculated  for  such  an  undertaking, 
to  stand  forth  in  support  of  the  mental  endowments  of  our  sex. 

The  "  discusion  "  proceeded  merrily.  Sukey,  having 
been  answered  by  a  male  correspondent  on  the  lines 
familiar  to  us  all,  urged  the  very  arguments  to  which  her 
descendants  resort.  She  congratulated  her  opponent  on 
having  granted  to  her  sex  "the  superiority  in  many 
valuable  endowments,  viz.,  the  virtues  of  the  heari^  patience, 
fortiiudem  adversity^  humilily^  and  above  all  constancy,*'  2,nA 
she  added  : 

He  might  also  have  gone  further  and  credited  us  for  modesty,  tAasiiiyt 
and  tempirmct^  which  on  the  part  of  our  sei  I  think  it  no  arrogance  to 
lay  claim  to. 

She  attributed  the  fact  that  women  had  not  gained 
renown  in  the  field  of  deep  studies  entirely  to  lack  of 
epportunity- 

Sorely,  then,  our  capabilities  might  have  found  scope  in  the  literary 
and  philosophical  world  had  not  our   parents  neglected  to  survey  the 
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pQweri  o(  our  miodi.  and  noi  \xtt  leamincd  i  riiirt;  gcniua  In  order  toJ 
coafcfftn  to  ibt  pcmicioa*  iustms  of  ihc  tunes  for  no  other  region  but! 
becacuc  %^c  wofc  pctticoili,  | 

One  must  not  unduly  prolong  quotationfi  from  thej 
La^*s  Magazine^  but  one  may  remark  that  it  somelimcsj 
propounded  to  its  readers  problems  in  psychology  which 
appear  to  be  insoluble,  **  Is  not  a  child's  grief,'  itasked 
on  one  occasion,  "for  the  loss  of  his  dinner  more  sincere 
than  a  man's  ?  "     Syivanus  Urban  at  once  admits  that  he 

not  competent  to  discuss  the  question. 


^j»  not  com] 

Kjilaiunal 
■■Mh  ti 


I 


til  courage  is  needed  in  him  who  confesses  his 

,  to  that  which  is  old-lashioncd,  and  the  truth 

holds  good  in  matten  of  opinion  as  well  as  in  those  of  A 
social  custom.  Mr,  W,  B.  Hardy,  of  Gonville  and" 
Caius  College,  is  undaunted  in  thi£  connection.  In  these 
days»  when  Science  seems  disposed  to  coquette  with 
Occultism,  he  has  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution 
a  lecture  on  '*The  Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  in  which  he 
founds  himself  on  the  Huxley  of  1868.  Here  is  the 
crucial  part  of  the  text  upon  which  Mr,  Hardy's  discourse 
is  based  : 


1 


til 

r 


It  taMy  tcoiQ  a  tmtW  lliiog  lo  Admit  iJui  tlic  dull  tIuI  actloni  oJ 
fon^K  nr  a  fi^riminifrr  irr  ihr  proprfcU^  of  tKnr  protopbim,  And  uc 
the  direct  rctulti  of  the  nature  of  tbc  matter  of  which  they  Are  com 
pOfled<  But  if,  af  I  hive  endeavoured  to  prove  to  jou,  thcif  prolopUim 
II  cucnthlly  ideaticil  with,  and  molt  readily  conrnted  iato.  that  of 
try  intmat,  I  ciQ  ditcovcE  qq  loj^jcal  lulung-plicc  bclrrccn  the  idmis- 
lion  ihix  lurh  ii  thr  caie  and  rhi>  fiirchi?r  ronr^tinn  thar  al)  vital 
action  may,  trith  equal  pfOpriciy,  be  laid  to  be  the  rcsalt  cf  the 
raoleculit  forces  of  ihc  protoplaim  which  diflplayft  it*  fVnd,  if  so,  it 
mutt  be  true,  in  tlie  lime  MnK  and  to  the  fame  extent,  that  the 
tKoughti  to  which  I  am  nowgiving  utterance,  jod  your  chou|^Kii  regirdm^ 
thrfR,  are  thi^  ^xprr«ion  of  rnnl^mlar  ehmgi^K  in  that  tninner  of  life 
bich  11  the  loorcc  oE  our  other  nu\  phenomttia*  ^ 

One  may  differ  entirely  from  the  doctrine  implied  in 
this  bold  statement;  and  Mr.  Hardy,  though  his  lecture 
wa^  full  of  c;vidcncc  of  learning  and  thought,  made  out  a 
fighting  nthcr  than  a  convincing  case  in  his  exposition  of 
the  theme  in  the  lightof  more  recent  research-  But  it  is  wc 
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to  remember  than  there  are  scientific  sulwarts  who  sttU 
press  these  views.  They  offer  no  eirpUnation  of  the 
mystery  of  subjective  life  ;  indeed^  in  their  preoccupation 
with  matter*  they  forget  the  subjectivity  which  is 
necessarily  the  reverse  of  that  obverse ;  and  thdr  belief 
has  little  chance  of  being  widely  accepted.  But  Mr. 
Hardy  is  a  very  able  exponent  of  the  school,  and,  unlike 
many  of  our  scientific  men,  he  has  a  mastery  of  English, 
though — accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  seemingly  cruel 
process  of  multipHcation  by  fission-^he  does  not  scruple 
to  split  an  infinitive. 

In  January  of  this  j'ear  an  appeal  was  made  in  The 
Gehtlimah's  Maoazimb  in  wd  of  the  fund  for  pre- 
serving the  Tower  of  Marton  Church  in  Lincolnshire. 
Mr,  Mallinder*  Vicar  of  Marton,  writes  :  "  The  settle- 
ment of  our  Tower  is  becoming  very  serious/'  and  be 
desires  that  the  matter  may  again  be  brought  befc»t 
our  readers*  Marton  Tower  is  an  invaluable  specimen  of 
Saxon  workmanship,  and  it  would  be  discreditable  to  the 
British  people  if  such  a  monument  were  allowed  to  perish 
for  the  lack  of  a  modest  sum.  The  amount  required  is 
in  all  £6oOy  of  which  ^230  is  in  hand  or  promised-  The 
Vicar's  appeal  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Bishop  and 
Dean  of  Lincoln. 

One  notices  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Parkin,  Vicar 
of  Selby,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Bradford  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society.which  is  reported  in  th^  Antiquary 
for  June,  made  the  following  observations  with  r^^ard  to 
the  state  of  the  Abbey  Church  :  "  It  had  been  found  when 
the  portions  of  the  nave  roof  which  escaped  being  burned 
came  to  be  examined  that  they  were  in  a  terribly  rotten 
condition.  Some  of  the  huge  beams,  which  were  thirty 
feet  long  and  of  immense  weight,  rested  upon  the 
brackets  by  a  single  inch  of  timber,  and  that  was  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  could  be  picked  to  pieces  with  a 
pin,"  The  disquieting  reflections  to  which  this  info^■ 
mation  leads  are  too  obvious  to  call  for  detailed  notice. 


l^homas  Qarte 


¥ 
^ 


loWAi  Caitt*  the  hiitdri^ft. 
ctdeit  HD  of  SiiDud  Cucc,  Vic^ 
of  CtiEio;)  on  Duntmoor,  and 
Prcl>cQdJir>-  ol  LichficliJ,  WIS  bors 
«t  Otfioo  in  i686r  and  btptticJ 

He  tool  the  decree  oE  B.A. 
from  tJQ>ir«ruty  CoUcgv,  Oxford 
10  ijoa,  bat  wu  ioctuponud  at 
luog\  Cimbrul^,  in<l  prttceedoJ 
10  the  M.A.  degree  in  1706, 

ScTca  /can  later  lie  wai  or- 
daiocd  to  the  roadcniiip  of  Uaib 
Abbe/.  He  toon  u  till  >cd  the 
pnJpit  Ua  ihcdi-tcmtnaiionof  bit 
political  Ticwi,  Oa  the  following 
Jaasity  30,  th<  aaniTetuTy  oi 
wlut  ^ns  for  fo  long  caUcd  the 
Martj'rioittr  tc  preached  a  MTmoii 
IS  the  Abbry  m  vintiicatioa  of 
Ebf  Chaflc)*s  character.  The 
king  hid  been  accuicd  of  instigat-' 
iag  the  Irish  rcbdlJoa  and  mu- 
aacrc  in  1641,  amd  maj  have 
knoiwii  moie  aboai  it  than  he  ever 
adoiittcd.  SborUy  aher  preach- 
iag  htf  leriQoa,  Cane  ^lubliiJicd  a 
famphlcl  called  '"The  imi 
Matia^e  in  a  Tfuc  Light."  It 
via,  etiefktijtiy,  the  lermoc, 
CtUsny  xnd  Baxter,  on  the 
tirengih  of  tomctbiug  that  lim 
BAarquii  of  Aotiim  wai  reported 
tfj  Juvc  laid  10  (lie  EngUih  House 
of  Commoni,  iitrnci  that  i 
letter  from  the  kin;;  aathoritiog 
the  rebelHou  was  pTodtifjcd  b}  die 
Harauifl.  Hut  Caite,  alter  search- 
in^  toe  Journals  of  the  Uouic  of 
Cocatnoot,  found  oo  mention  of 
the  letter,  nor  of  th«  appearance 
of  the  Marquis  of  Aotrim  ifi  the 
HoQic.  He  ako  tearched  the 
State  Paper  Oi&cer  ivtth  the  result 


that  the  king'*  Iceict  wai  ftot  to| 
be  found. 

in  hia  ''Life  of  the  DoLc  of 
Ormond,"  Carte  cntcn  fuHy  into 
the  (^uoatiofiof  thcking'^inutguc* 
wiih  ihe  IriiK  Roman  Cat  hoi  ici  In 
1616,  He  CDdeavoi:r»  to  show, 
j&i  dotibileu  binccrdy  belieTcd, 
that  the  Eail  of  GUmoigao,  the 
LijigU agcot,  cxccededhii  ioitra£* 
tion«.  Thole  inatruccionft  were  to 
grant  to  the  Romajuau  all  the 
churchca,  with  their  revenue*,  <rf 
which  they  had  been  ia  poHcsiioo 
tiAcc  October  1641.  But  the 
GomniiiatOii*  to  Glanorgan  wfrc 
infomuli  uakjiown  to  the  kinj>*a 
Aecreuric),  ind  lucb  a*  the  king, 
who  had  granted  tlKsn  priTatcIy 
at  Oxford^  could  repudiate  if  ho 
found  it  expedient  todo  lo.  On 
the  arreit  of  Clanorgac,  by  the 
MiTcjuia  of  Oimond,  tlie  Lord- 
Lieutenaiit  of  frebnd,  the  tccfet 
tTiaty  became  known,  and  wai,  of 
eourir,  prtimpily  disoimcd  by 
Chariei.  No  one  who  reidt 
Haliam'i  account  of  tho^  pr<»- 
ceedingi  in  hj»  "Conatitotioaal 
Hiatory  "  can  cnicrtain  a  dovbt 
ai  to  the  charictcT  of  the  king's 
conduct.  The  fW/rp  fav  in  re- 
apect  of  theie  cooceaiiooa  to  the 
Komaniau  was  10  hive  been  an 
Iriah  force  to  a*uit  tie  lung  in  hia 
dii^icultiri  in  England - 

On  the  accesiion  ol  George  I^ 
Cute  reluMd  10  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  adopted  the  la? 
habit.  In  the  year  1^15  he  fell 
under  ansptcioe,  but  etcaped  ap- 
ptehcnsiua  by  concealing  himtclf 
in  the  hoQic  ol  Mr.  Baigei,  the 
iiKumbcnt  of  Colahill.  Subio* 
«|OG«|]y   he   b«<;aaM  ictrftary  to 


i 
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Biahop  Atterbury,  When  the 
bishop  was  impmoncdf  a  reward 
of  £1000  was  offered  for  Carte's 
appreheniion  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  Tn  the  proclama- 
tion concerning  him  he  was  de* 
scribed  ai  about  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  and  as  "  a  little  itooping, 
raw-boned,  with  a  blue  or  grey 
eye,  and  wearing  a  light-coloured 
peruke."  RawUnson,  who  knew 
him,  aaya  the  description  was  un- 
true, and  therefore  not  likely  to 
lead  to  his  arrest.  He  escaped  to 
France,  where  he  lived  for  a  few 
year*  under  the  name  of  PhUlipa. 
He  employed  himself  in  making 
■n  English  translation  of  De 
Thou'ft  '*  History  of  His  Own 
Time,*'  which  was  subsequently 
published. 

In  lyaB  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn home,  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline.  It  does 
not  seem  that  he  afterwards  took 
an  active  part  in  support  of  his 
political  views.  As  he  had  been 
BO  handsomely  treated  by  the 
Government,  his  abstention  from 

Jacobite  intrigues  is  creditable  to 
im.  In  1744  he  was  arrested 
and  examined  on  suspicion  of 
being  employed  in  the  Pretender's 
service^  but  was  soon  discharged. 

During  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  chiefly  engaged  on  his 
magnum  tpui^  the  "  History  of 
England."  His  ^*  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,*'  which  is  still 
considered  to  give  the  best  account 
of  Irish  affairs  during  the  period  it 
covers,  brought  him  into  great  esti- 
mation,especially  among  theTories, 
and  on  this  account,  as  welt  as  on 
others,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

At  that  time  a  good  history  of 


England  wu  a  desideratum. 
Several  of  the  nobility  and  many 
others,  as  Carte  writes  to  Swift, 
had  proposed  to  him  that  he 
should  supply  the  want.  Hie 
"History"  chiefly  in  use  seems  to 
have  been  RapinX  whose  only 
source  of  information  on  English 
affairs  was  Rymer'i  "Fcidera." 
He  had,  as  Carte  informs  Swift, 
no  knowledge  of  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  material  stored  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  nor  had  he  read 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  or  the 
journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  he 
was  not  even  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  the  Slate  Paper  Office. 
At  first  Carte  met  with  great  en- 
couragement. Hit  history  wti 
well  received.  The  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London 
voted  him  a  grant  in  aid,  and  he 
had  many  patrons.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  volume  was 
quickly  followed  by  a  change  of 
opinion.  The  Common  Council 
withheld  their  grant,  and  the  work 
fell  into  discredit.  This  was  owing 
to  a  note  on  page  291  respecting 
the  cure  of  the  king's  evil.  It  was 
generally  held  that  an  anointed 
king  being  a  ptrson/t  mixfa,  half  a 
temporal  and  half  a  spiritual  per- 
son, could,  and  actually  did,  per- 
form the  cure.  The  first  of  the 
English  kings  who  touched  for  the 
evil  was  Edward  the  Confessor. 
In  Macbeth  Shakespeare  describe! 
the  practice ; 

Macditff. 
What's  the  disease  he  means  i 

MaLCOLU. 

Tis  called  the  evil ; 
A  most  miraculous  work    in  thii 
good  king, 
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\kic\k  olti^n,  •incr  my  h*rf  frmim 
Ifl  Enj^Und, 
I've  neca  him  du.    How  he  foJkiU 

romiclf  W»t  knonvi ;  l>at  stringcly 
tiiivrH  pc<>]i)f 
I  tvnt^lca  jn<lukcnKii,  pitiful  to 

th«  cj'c, 
he  HKK  despair  of  turgtrfr  he 

corca; 
linging  a  goM^n    tiJimp   ibottt 

ihSr  necks 
Pol  on  wjih  boly  prayers :  and*tii 

tpoten 
Ti>   the     aaccecdiAg    royalty    lie 

tbiTfa 
he  h«4ling  benediction. 
The   uext   of   our   ting*    who 
tuchcd  foriKe  •^faiHoAty  IL 
rom  hit  time  the  practice  wai 
contbued  till  the  rcigii  of  Anne. 
At  '\%  well  kaown,  she  touched  Dr. 
JohiuOD.    ButduringthhloQi;  su«,* 
GCffsioa    of    iorereigot    from     th« 
tvrdftb  to  the  eighteenth  ceoiury, 
one  Ling  omitted  the  ceremony. 
Williim   in.,  Df  '*piou>  and  im- 
mortit  meciory,"  if  »iid  to  faive 
rcplUd   10   an  applicant   that   he 
wtfbrd   him    ''better  health  and 
more  kqk,''    The  |ift  of  healing 
w>»  generally  contidcred   to   be 
ID  some  mvfterioui  way  connected 
with  the  anoiatiDg  c*il.     Sir  John 
Fftrle*ciic,  Lord  Chief  Jmiice  of 
the  KingN  Bench  in  the  time  of 
Henry    JV.,     anJ     lubiequenily 
ChjiacclSor,  and  other  wricen,  >o 
Auribntcd  it.  Bm  Cirte  caEcemcd 
it  to  be  apcnonalgift.  About  the 
yejir  1661  Mi.  Valentine  Great- 
raket,  in  liiihrnaD,  wa«  pcr^Aded 
that    he    could    cure    «crofu1oiu 
di>c«»ei.      Hi)  touch  i«  uid  to  liAve 
teen  cffic*cioiu  in  Mfcral  caies, 
ftlieiher  thifl  circumitance  at  all 
afiectod  Carte's  judgmest  i>  not 


known:  but  hi«notoriotuJacobU< 
iim  would  easily  account  for  hi> 
aitcibuiing  minculoui  povrcr»  10 
the  Stuan  lin^B.    The  cure  te 
mrntioDf  in  hi>  "  HUtory  "  it  that 
of  Chriaiopher  1-oveI,  a  )c:ofa1oui 
native  of  Wells,  who,  in  Auguit    _ 
1716,  left  home  in  search  oi  health.    ■ 
He  betook  himself  to  the  Court  oi    ' 
the    Old  Prctemlcr,   ''the   elde«t 
hncal    deicendant  of  a  race   of 
kin^i  who^  for  a  loag  tucecMon 
of   a^eti  cured  the  evil  by  the  ^ 
royal    touch/*     The    Preiender,  ^| 
though  piocliimcd   king    by    the 
French  wvertign,  had   not    been 
crowned    nor  anointed.     Yet  hit 
loncb  waiaicfltcaciouiitif  he  had 
been,     "From  the  moment  that 
the  man  wa«  touched  aad  Inrcated 
ivitK  the  narrow  riband  according 
10  the  ritei  prescribed  in  the  office 
appointed  by  the  Church  lor  that 
soleiimit/f  tl;e  Jtumoux  ditperaed 

iniGUiibly^  hit  SOFCfl  healed  up,  and 

he  recovered  ttrengch  daily,  dll  he 
arrived  iu  perfect  health,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  following^  at 
Briitol,    having  (pent  only  four   ^ 
moathi  and  lomc  £«w  daja  ia  his   ■ 
voyage."    Carte  ihoitghtihiictiTe  ~ 
conclusive  a»  against  the  anointing 
theory.  He  Lad  an  iaiervicw  vrith 
the    paiicni   and   leanied   all  the 


I 


particularo  of  hii  case,  and  "  found  ^ 
on  the  whole  iliat,  if  it  n  not  to  fl 
be  deemed  miraculous, it  cenatdy 
detervea  to  be  coniidcred  one  ol 
the  moat  wooderial  events  that  fl 
ever  happened.^  ™ 

Unforiunately  for  the  "  His- 
tory," iu  author's  opinion  of  the 
core,  though  tharcd  by  the  Jocil 
doctcr«,  waa  not  generally  held, 
A  writer  in  Ttta  Grxri^ruAx'a 
Macaxire  in  1748,  ificT  doe  in* 
vesttgation,  attributed  it  tochangc 
ol  air  and  dicL     Sea  air,  at  ia  now 
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weQ  knowD,  u  itftcH  a  cure  for 
scTofolous  affectionB.  Carte  with- 
out doubt  felt  diuppointcd.  Hit 
book,  ind  tlie  miiicnlons  element 
in  the  cure,  fell  into  diicredit. 
But  the  "History"  deserved  a 
better  fate.  It  is  yeiy  tnistworthj 
ai  to  fact*  and  dates,  and  on  thU 
account  Hume  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  hb  "History,"  The origmality 
of  Home'i  work  consists  in  iu 
style. 

Carte    died,    of    diabetes,   at 
Caldccot  House,    Abingdon,  on 


April  2,  t754,  and  was  buried  on 
the  nth  in  the  church  of  Vatten- 
don,  Berkshire.  He  ia  $aid  to  hare 
resided  during  the  last  twen^ 
yeariof  his  life  at  Caldecot  Home; 
but  a  cottage  at  Yattendon  was 
formerly  pointed  out  as  his  abodes 
He  married  Sarah^  daughter  of 
Major  Brett,  by  whom  he  had  no 
tsnie>  She  aftcrwardi  married 
Nicholas  }emegan.  Carte'apapets 
may  be  seen  at  the  Bodlriin. 

M.  T.PumMAN. 
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Arrangenunts 


Thk  seventy  -  seventh  onnn^ 
meeting    of    the   Bkitisu    Asso* 

CfATlOK  Foa  THE  A^VArfCEHEKT  OF 

Science  will  be  held  at  Lciceater, 
and  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 
July  31, 

New  members  and  associates 
may  be  enrolled  by  applying  to 
the  general  treasurer,  Burlington 
House,  Loudon,  W,,  or  to  the 
local  offices  at  Leicester,  on  the 
following  terms : 

(i)  New  life  members  for  a 
composition  of  ^lo,  which  entitles 
them  to  leceive  gratuitously  the 
reports  oE  the  association  that  may 
be  puhUshed  after  the  date  of 
payment. 

(ii)  New  annual  members  for 
a  payment  of  j^i  for  the  firstyear, 
They  receive  gratuitously  the 
reports  for  the  year  of  their  ad- 
mission and  for  every  following 
year  in  which  they  continue  to 


pay  a  subscription  of  £1  toU^Mt 
inttrmhsiou. 

(iii)  Associates  for  this  meeting 
only  for  a  payment  of  j£i.  'Hiey 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  repon 
of  the  meeting;  at  two-thirds  of 
the  publication  price,  Associttei 
are  not  eligible  to  serrc  on  com- 
mittees or  to  hold  office. 

Persons  who  have  ia  any  former 
year  been  admitted  meuberft  of 
the  association  may  renew  their 
membership,  without  being  called 
upon  for  arrears,  on  payment  of 
j^i.  They  will  not,  however,  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  Annual  re> 
port.  Ladies  may  become  mem^ 
bers  or  associates  on  the  safisc 
terms  as  gentlemen,  or  they  can 
obtain  ladies*  tickets  (irasaferable 
to  ladies  only)  on  payment  of  £1. 

Tickets  for  the  meeting  nuy 
BOW  be  obtained,  and  until  }vif 
13,   at   the  office   of    tht    asio- 
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ciAtioQt  Bmluigcoii  House,  Lon- 
don, W.  Anuual  membcri  muii 
icfLd  Ouir  iubjcriptioii  of  C^  with 
iLc  ^pKcjition.  Foit  Office  or- 
d«r*  if>d  cbcqqct  (cfoiicd  "  Banli 
ol  Eo^Uoiir  Wdccjn  BiADcii  **) 
iJlOQld  be  va^d'e  pjyjbJe  lo  Fro- 
foNOir  JoJmPcros  GcQcrd  Tfcji< 
tuxci.  A/icr  Jul)r  3|,  vrhcQ  ihe 
offioe  will  be  cIo»cd,  member*  ind 
p<r>oD>  dcikou)  oJ  bcccfia^nj^  mem- 
Dtrt  or  ittotriaici  or  of  obtaining 
hdicn*  tkkeis  arc  requested  to 
mike  apfJicitioQ  id  the  rccepttoo 
foocn,  Lcicciur.  Tickeu  mi)-  be 
obtaJDcd  aIio  from  the  ItjaX  o^cci 
■I  Leicettcr.  Wiihout  an  ofBciftl 
ticket,  no  penon  will  be  admitted 
10  ttj  of  the  metting), 

T^rccepttOQ  room  ai  Lckcitcr 

niU  b«  opened  o&   Monjft/,   Jul/ 

19^  «  3  p.u-,  on  Tuciday,  jaly  jo, 

ud  WcdncKlay.JLily  3 1  iit  iOA.u<, 

sad  on  the  foUi>wJng  Jayi  at  fi  a.u., 

fof  iheiMiitoEiiclceit  tamcmbcrti 

■uociatc»,  «ad  Ijdicf^  ftccofdiag  to 

the   itacemeni   giren   ftboTc^  and 

llor  supplying  )Uts  and  prices  of 

llodgings  to    ttmngcr*   00    theii 

[itxinl.    No  ikkccft  vrill  be  iicacd 

iftcf  6  7. id. 

Tn  rKe  reicepiion  room  thcrewiU 
be  offic<fs  foff  supplying  inforruB* 
tion  legirdiog  the  arru^'^^^'^^' 
lot  ihc  mctting*  The  "Journal," 
cojicii&tikg  the  *cctionat  pfo- 
gramnei  foi  vach  day,  wilJbeUid 
OQ  the  table  on  Wednciday,  July 
31,  at  10  A.M,,  4ud  on  tbe  (olloiv- 
tcg  days  at  V  a.».,  tor  p«ttiitoui 
dktributiuQ.  Lilt*  of  mei&bcrt 
preteot  vrtll  He  Uanc<]  n  UMtk 
at  poHiblc  after  iJic  commence- 
ment of  the  ineetin^^  and  ^vlU  be 
placed  m  the  mdig  100m  for  dii- 
liibuiiuu.  The  pub]i4hedfe|JOiU 
of  thtt  Brittib  Auoclatifin  can  be 
ordered  in  thii  room,  for  ncmben 
ccai — liiiJ — June  '07 


and  ajsociaietonly,  ai  tlicreducnll 
pricciauthomcd  by  rKe  council. 
The  membenbip  ticket*  will  con- 
tain a  map  of  Ldceitex  and  p»r- 
tictila/*  regardiag  tJie  room*  ap< 
pointed  for  »ci:ti<jna1  and  otlier 
□Meiin^i.  For  liic  convcrk'nce 
of  memba*  tndassociiteta  branch 
po»t  office  (which  will  be  available 
alto  l%>t  communjcitiona  between 
member*  aitcni-iin^  djc  mccliuj^ 
will  he  cpcned  in  ihc  recqicion 
room.  Members  and  aifociatci 
may  obtain  inforn)atian  regarding 
local  arran^cmcnti  on  application 
to  the  \oc9\  tccieiaric*,  Mtlbtono  ^d 
Lane,  Leicester,  or  at  the  I^ndf>a  ^| 
office,  BurUngtcn  House,  A  plin 
of  the  Opera  Ffouic,  in  which  the 
pretidcnt*a  addrei*  and  ooe  oj  the 
evening  diicOQ.'sej  will  be  dc- 
livrrtrd,  may  be  comulleJ  in  the 
reception  room  on  Monday,  July 
29,  ac  ar.in. ;  and  nutobcrcd  or 
rescrrtd  leau  cin  be  taken  00  and 
after  that  day.  Applicant!  foe 
rc*ervcd  4eat»  muat  pescnt  thcir^ 
lUDciaiion  tickets. 

The  first  mcctingof  the  general  < 
coTDimttec  will  be  held  on  Wcd- 
neiday,  July  31,  at  4  r-M„  (or  ilte 
despatch  of  businea*  uiually 
brou^'ht  before  ihit  body.  ']lie 
committee  will  meet  again  on 
Friday,  August  z,  at  j.15  p.y.^for 
the  purpose  of  i|^inting  ofiiceia 
for  the  meeting  at  Dublin  in  1908- 
The  concluding  meeting  of  thia 
committee  will  b<  htldonWed- 
ncklay,  August  7,  at  I  i^,M.,wica 
the  report  of  the  conuuittce  ol 
recommeDdatiofit  wiK  be  reccired 
and  cor:sidcred.  The  general 
committee  appoints  at  each  snnual 
meeting  a  committee  to  re<:cive 
ibc  recom  mcndations  of  the  icc- 
lional  eommitteec  and  to  report  10 
the    gcDeral    conunittee   on    the 


1 
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mcAsurei  which  they  lecommcDd 
to  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  fcicnce.  Thii  committee 
mil  meet  at  3  f.h.  on  Monday, 
August  $,  and  at  3.15  P.u.  on 
TuetdajTr  August  6,  if  the  business 
has  not  been  completed  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  inaugural  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  July  31,  at 
8.30  P.M.,  when  Sir  David  Gill, 
president- elect,  will  assume  the 
presidency  and  deliver  an  address. 
OnThursday,AugUfit  I,  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  (Alderman  Sir  Edward 
Wood.  J, P.)  will  hold  a  reception 
at  a  f^ie  to  be  given  by  him  in  the 
Abbey  Park;  and  on  Tuesday, 
August  6,  there  will  be  a  soirie 
in  the  Museum  buildings-  On 
Friday,  August  3,  a  discoune  on 
"The  Arc  and  Spark  in  Radio 
Telegraphy"  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr,  W,  Duddell ;  and  on  Monday, 
August  5,  a  discourse  on  "  Recent 
Developments  in  the  Theory  of 
Mimicry"  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  F.  A,  Diiey.  The  concluding 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, AuguEt  7,  at  a-3o  P.M 

The  sections  are:  A.  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science;  B. 
Chemisiiy ;  C.  Geology ;  D. 
Zoology ;  E.  Geography ;  F, 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics ; 
G.  Engineering;  H.  Anthropo- 
logy; I,  Physiology;  K.  Botany  ; 
L.  Educational  Science.  The 
sections  will  meet  in  the  rooms 
assigned  to  them  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  reports  and 
papers  on  Thursday,  August  I ; 
Friday,  August  2;  Saturday, 
August  3  ;  Monday,  August  5  ; 
and  Tuesday,  August  6,  at  hours 
appointed  by  the  sectional  com- 
mitteei. 

The  acceptance  ot  papers  and 


the  days  on  which  these  will  be 
read  are  determined,  so  far  as 
posuble,  by  the  organising  com- 
mittee of  each  section  before  the 
beginning  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  the  committees  to  do  jus- 
tice to  such  communications,  that 
each  author  should  prepare  an 
abstract  of  his  papett  of  a  length 
suitable  for  insertion  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  association ;  and  the 
council  desire  that  he  shall  send 
it,  together  with  the  original 
paper,  by  post,  on  or  before  Jtme 
29,  addressed  thus:  '^General 
Secretaries,  British  AsMciation, 
Burlington  House,  London,  W, 
For  Section  ."     Authors  who 

comply  with  this  request,  and 
whose  papers  are  accepted,  will  be 
furnished  before  the  meeting  with 

frinted  copies  of  their  abstracts* 
E  it  be  inconvenient  for  the  author 
to  read  his  paper  on  any  particular 
day  or  days,  he  is  requested  to  send 
information  thereof  to  the  record- 
ing secretary  of  the  section  in  a 
separate  note.  Abstracts  received 
after  June  29  cannot  be  printed 
before  or  during  the  meeting. 

Reports  on  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  researches  entrusted 
to  individuals  or  committees,  must 
be  forwarded  before  June  29  to 
the  office  for  presentation  to  the 
organising  committees,  accom* 
panied  by  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  author  will  be  present 
at  the  annua]  meeting.  No  report 
or  abstract  can  be  inserted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  association 
unlesj  it  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  secretary  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting. 

Excursions  will  be  made  on 
Saturday,  August  3,  to  places  of 
interest  in   the  district,  toch  as 
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dutnvox^,  Hxddon  Hall,  Betvoir 
CuUc,  W^nvick,  KcaJlvrofilir 
Stamford,  2nd  Peterborough.  A 
ipc<i;il  cxcunioo  will  be  made  to 
the  Clwniwood  Forwt. 

The  annoal  general  meeting  of 
the  SocUTT  or  AmT9  will  be  heU 
on  Jun«  16-  The  anneal  eon- 
Teruzionc  irtU  be  held  on 
Tuodi^,  July  9,  Each  Dwoibcr 
11  ctitiikd  to  A  card  for  hinuclf 
aod  OIK  for  a  lad^. 

A  meetmg  of  the  Rorat.  Hit- 
ToaicAL  SocirTY  wiU  be  held  on 
June  20  at  5  VM.^  when  the  Alcx- 
atidcr  Pritc  Evtavnill  bcTcad.  By 
pcrminioji  o\  ihc  B<nLhcri  th« 
ttcetioft  of  (he  toc'xcty  are  held 
ia  iht  Lecimc  Hall,  Field  Court, 
GrA/*a  Inn. 

A  meeting  0*  ihc  Fout-LoiE 
$OGirrT  will  be  held  it  tz  Albc- 
maiio  Strrci,  W,,  on  Wedncidajr, 
JoDc  19,  at  Ztm.  Memben  are 
iQvictfd  to  exhibit  objccli  of  foU- 
loffc  intercil,  ind  tbe  couoci) 
extern!  th^ii  welcome  to  At>y 
friend*  whom  mcmbtf^n  m>y  bripft 
with  them  to  the  meeiioet. 

A  mceimg  of  the  Royal  Micaa- 
icortcAL  Socirrr  will  be  he)d  %i 
ap  Hanover  itiujfc,  W.,  i^n  Wed* 
ftc«4jy,  JuiM  19,  at  %  P.M.,  wiavn 
Mr,  E,  M.  Nelwa  will  read  »  papci 
on  "  Eye-piece*  fcr  ihc  Micro- 
Kope/^  and  Mr.  F.  l^nock  will  lec- 
ture oi\  "The  Lifc-hisioiy  of  iLc 
Ti^'f-Beelle,  firinJifa  tam^nrhV 

A  aeetmgof  tiic  AiiTUftoroLO- 


C1CAL  iH-rrnni  will  be  hdd  at  J 
Haoorer  Square,  W.,  on  Jane  if, 
atSr.u^  Eaekmetnbcriientiil^ 
10  iDtroduce  two  friend»  (ladict  or 
gtniTcmen)  to  the  cveniog  meet- 

'V%^  irmnal  ^nciai  meeting'  of 
the  Socirrr  »o»  Ttii  PmAVoiioN 
or  IUllimic  Smttiu  will  be  held 
in  the  roomi  of  the  Soejeiy  of 
Anticjoarief,  Burlington  Hoimc, 
W»,  on  Tuoday,  June  af,  at  5  r.m. 
The  council  will  meet  on  iL«  lacn* 
day  at  BurlioKton  House  it  4.}D 

A  meeting  ol  the  Bai  nut  As7m<v 
noMiGAL  AiaociATiuw  will  he  held 
Kt  Sion  ColWftc,  Viccrtfii  Km- 
bankmcut,  EhCI,  on  We^loetday, 
June  «6,  at  5  r.M. 

The  lummeT  mcctiflg  oJ  the 
RoVAL  Socirrr  or  AnrigvAaiti 
or  luLAHD,  for  the  provmeo  of 
Connaujtht,  will  be  held  at  Ath* 
lone,  commencing  July  z.  There 
wlU  be  rxcunioni  Iroca  tluC  date 
10  July  6.  ^H 

A  meetin|rof  the  OoitL-r  N4rl| 
TtTXAL  HiiTOftr  ATsn  AKTiotJAaian 
PuLu  Ct-uv,  [11  Ti.iit  the  Valley  of 
the  l^dd  and  IfuckUnd  Newton, 
will  be  held  on  June  lo, 

Th<>  mffmb^rt  ol  the  RaiTtm 
AacMJTOLocfCAL  A»ocftTio»  wilJ 
met  t   at    tb :    County   IVtufeuait 


Dorchc«ter,  oa  July  16 
o'cIocLh  McRibcra  of  the 
Field  Club  are  invited 
present. 


at  13 
Doetct 
to    bo 


Transactions 


A^npttlB^  ot  the  Zootoci* 
ror  LoTvoosi  on  May  7% 
Mr.  H.  fl.  Fantham  exhibited 
ori^Dai  drawinjp  of  SfirHhata 
tfm^e^  from  the  cryfullote  «ty1c 


rf 


and  inteitiae  Of  Jmdctia  tfi 
Thii  wa»  the  fint  record  of 
the  oTfUrrcnce  nf  ihi*  paruite 
in  the  Britiib  Pond-MusicKchoudi 
Keyfftelitt  recorded  probably  toe 
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same  organiam  from  jfnotimta 
mutaifiJif  about  i  year  ago,  with- 
out giving  iti  dimcDBions.  The 
oTganiim  was  found  to  be  about 
40  ^  long  and  about  0.7  ^  broad, 
with  pointed  ends  and  an  un- 
dulating membrane.  Its  motion 
was  most  rapid,  but  iceiXLed  to  be 
both  apiral  and  vibratoiy. 

Ilie  Secretary  exhibited  photo- 
graphs of  a  youfig  male  African 
elephant  now  living  in  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Park,  New  York,  and 
probably  the  type  of  Elepkat  cfrl- 
<amui  pumihQ^  Noack,  from  the 
French  Congo.  The  photographs 
had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Homaday.  He  remarked  on  the 
diitinctneaB  of  the  race,  and 
pointed  out  the  existence  in 
the  specimen  oE  an  undescrihed 
peculiarity  in  the  trunk. 

Dr,  William  E.  Hoyle  read  a 
paper  illustrated  by  lantern- slides, 
on  the  Cephalopoda  of  Zanzibar 
and  East  Africa  collected  by  Mr, 
Cyril  Crossland  in  i90i-i902> 
He  stated  that  the  collection  was 
not  cxteneive  either  in  point  of 
individuals  or  species,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  were  young  indi- 
vidual to  which  It  was  impossible 
to  affix  de&nitenamea  in  the  present 
itate  of  our  knowledge. 

Five  were  identical  with  forms 
contained  in  a  collection  recently 
made  by  Professor  Herdman  near 
Ceylon,  whilst  others  occurred 
also  in  the  Red  Sea,  thus  showing 
a  marked  similarity  in  the  Cepha- 
lopod-fauna  of  the  whole  of  thia 
region. 

Advantage  had  been  taken  of 
the  presence  of  several  specimens 
of  Sephteuthii  loli^mfQrmis  to  give 
a  full  description  of  that  species. 

Some  Octopod  embryos  showed 


epidermal  nmctoret  very  sinuUr 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  those 
described  by  Chun  as  coDAtltuting 
a  bristle  coat  in  young  Octopods, 
and  an  account  of  these,  as 
full  aa  the  material  allowed,  was 
given. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rotal 
MicaoscoPicAL  SociETT  OD  May 
15,  l^rd  Avebury,  PresidcDt,  in 
the  chair.  Professor  A.  W,  Porter 
read  a  paper,  by  himself  and  Mr. 
P.  F,  Everitt,  on  "Diffraction 
Rings  due  to  a  Circular  Aperture.*^ 
He  conaidered  that  the  differences 
between  the  theoretical  and  the 
observed  radius  of  th«  first  dark 
diffraction  ring  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Nelson's  paper»  read  Mareh  21, 
1906,  must  be  due  to  the  method 
of  observation,  because  the  values 
obtained  from  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Everitt  onder  the  best 
conditions  were  in  very  close 
agreement  with  theory.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  in  which  Messrs, 
Gordon,  Conrady  and  Beck  took 
part.  Professor  Porter  repUed- 
The  President  called  attention  to 
the  Society's  aoDual  exhibition  of 
Pond  Life  displayed  under  about 
forty  microscopes,  in  which  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  had  been 
kindly  assisted  by  memben  of  the 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club. 

Ameetingof  the  Royal  Societt 
OF  Literature  was  held  at  10 
Hanover  Square,  W„  00  May  19, 
when  Mr.  ffoward  Chandler  read 
a  paperentitlcd  '^Roger  Bacon  and 
Francis  Bacon — a  Comparison." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Socio- 
logical Society,  at  24  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  on  May  27, 
Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie  lectured 
on  ^'  Functional  Relations  of  the 
Family  and  the  City." 
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"  WiLLtAU  Sruikt,  BtiHOP  or  Ox^ 
roKn/'  By  W'tllmu  Holdik 
HutToir,  B.D.  (ArchibiUCoTi- 
siablc  k  0>.  Pri<.-«  6*,) 
Wuh  ihc  liDudibtc  intention 
ilui  tctfnetliinff  iKotild  be  wuicly 
bunirnof  ibc  life  of  the  RicMicti 
Eaglbh  hiitorianof  tbcninctfcntJi 
ccatuiy,  Mr.WillUm  Hok)c:i  Hui- 
ton,  hiniicli  w>  cuc-io  JiKi{>lc  of 
Cbo^oiiglnilly  pnbliUudin  1904  a 
bisc  coUcciion  of  leitcr*  from  Aod 
lo  the  lite  Williim  Snibb)>  Bitliop 
^  Oxford,  lu  tKc  prciciu  c<litioa 
Itc  Jill  jvruduccd  Jn  itbrid^cd  fond 
9i  di«  iAOia  work  '*bjr  r<quc>t/* 
vpciuduibly  of  thoae  who  lu4  oo 
Iciturc  for  tbc  more  conpieli^aaiic 
voluDtc.  HiA  01m  contribution  to 
Ihc  "  Lccicreol  WiUUm  Stubb»;* 
wKich  he  anujumingly  ilcflcribca 
u  "mcb  ID  iccuuni  of  hJ>  hfe  11 
iboulti  mAkc  thtm  iDiclligibIc  to 
thoie  who  (ijfl  not  l^now  him,"  U 
nltubk  ai  biogrjph^,  for  tJic  virid 
pcrvonaljc^  of  one  of  the  {rcit 
laen  of  the  Vtccorian  en  livci 
mew  in  bis  pigei,  ca«blin£  one  to 
•pptecijtc^  the  hifh  c«lc«ra  iq 
which  h<  w»  held  by  hn  conccm- 
poririci,  nho»e  written  tciticnoRy 
Qildi  to  the  ftdvADUgr  of  rh«; 
bo(^  Williim  Stobbi  **  wj>  a 
atfenuoui  wuAcr  from  hucarLiett 
yean,  auii  he  worked  lotbeend;  " 
at  the  abldt  of  j11  the  cdiiou  of  the 
Rollt  Scrirt,  And  in  hit  '■  C^n^tU 
IQtioTial  Hntory  of  l^rjeUnd''  he 
haa  left  a  mocumcniai  '^Koxk.  be- 
hind him,  to  uy  noihiog  of  nany 
l0«cr  volumei,  jonmnciaVIc  Lec- 
Tnrol  and  iermon«,  and  hittorictl 
writinei  of  ill  Liads, amoo^  which 
nay  be  mcntioncU  wvca  conttibt}- 

tJOCU  to  l^r  CjK3lTt.tUA)f'l  Maoa- 


xiHi.  A  eomplctclt't  i)<ipp«v 
to  the  Lettcri,  and  ja  the  work  of 
oiie  man,  who  di^d  it  the  an  of 
Mvcaty  tU,  and  whc^  in  addition 
to  hiA  literary  outpot,  attended 
punclilioQftJy  to  all  the  calls  of 
hiAardiiouACCclesiiaticalpfofeiAoiT, 
it  fonnt  timply  atDazing  rad- 
ing. 

The  imporUDce  Dr.  Stubbt  at- 
inched  to  eaily  auocUtiona  wat 
JDftified  by  hi»  own  career,  and  for 
ibia  reuon  the  ch^tcr  entitled 
''Youth"  ii  intcTdting.  Borti 
in  1825,  at  Kixareiboroiff^h, in  the 
rcry  heart  oi  rocdiffval  EngUnd, 
of  a  long  hoe  of  Yorkshire  jeo- 
men,  he  grew  apin  an  atniot|>herc 
both  hutoricaf  attd  rcligiout ; 
edoeited  at  Knaroborough  >nd 
Kipoo  Grammar  School*  through 
the  tEKciedt  ot  Biihop  Loo^ey  he 
was  ia  1844  nominated  a  tervltOf 
of  Cbrilt  CharcJi,  Oliofd,  lAd 
later  for  two  yean  heUi  a  Fellow- 
thip  It  Trinity ;  thU  waafoUowvd 
by  hit  appointment  to  the  college 
brtn^  of  NaveAtock,  where  for 
levcmecD  jeaiv  be  led  the  life  of 
acounifypaxion.  Hc^c  he  married, 
here  he  wrote  hZ»  fim  boob, 
*•  Regiitrnm  S*<:riim  An^-licanum," 
*'anACtc£npitocxUbJt  tb<:courf«of 
epiieopal  tucccvaioii  in  EogUnd  "  ^ 
hcrcaliohelaki  '*ihetowMationoj 
the  great  hiatorical  ttitdy  in  which 
hi)  ehiei  faioe  cooaiits.''  Mr. 
Hutti^n  quote*  from  what  be 
juatJy  termi  $mbbi'f  magbi&cem 
vindicaiioD  of  the  Plantageneii, 
and  from  hii  "rcfcncof  the  Gaemoiy 
of  the  great  Arehbithop  Doiutan 
from  the  ixnorant  abuie  of  fro- 
tesunt  controversjaliit),*  In  l4t66 
Stubb)    retonxtl    to    Oxford   M 
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Rcfpvs  Profcttor  of  Modern  Hts- 
toiy,  ^^^  for  eighteen  years  his 
life  "was  one  of  hard,  unstinted. 
And  unselfish  work,  IWed  on  simple 
and  uncoQTentional  lines.  He 
abstained  from  '  controveny  re- 
ligious, political,  or  historical  ^ ;  he 
helped  other  scholars  constantly; 
he  wu  always  accessible  to  the 
humbiest  atndeats." 

Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1867,  curator 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  1 869, 
from  1875  to  1S79  he  held  in 
addition  the  college  living  of 
Cholderton,  reiigning  it  on  bift 
appointment  as  canon  residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  a  great 
and  laEtiDg  service  was  done  by 
him  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  when  from 
May  188[  to  July  188  j  he  attended 
eveiy  one  of  the  seventy -five 
sessions.  In  1884  came  the  offer 
from  Mr,  Gladstone  of  the 
bishopric  of  Chester,  and  the  letter 
of  acceptance,  after  three  days' 
deliberation,  U  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  in  the  book.  Canon 
Gore's  account  of  the  four  years 
at  Chester  testifies  to  Scubbs's 
assumption  of  the  rdii  of  a  leader 
of  men  after  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  '*  his  own  circle  of 
Churchmen  and  of  historical 
scholars";  bnt  his  translation  to 
Oxford  was  a  trial,  "He  never 
was  reconciled  to  the  place  at 
Cuddesdon  ;  he  thought  it  entailed 
on  him  and  on  others  a  great 
waste  of  time.  This  to  one  who 
bad  never  wasted  a  minute  of  his 
time  was  a  continual  burden."  It 
was  a  burden  that  told  on  bim  ;  so 
did  his  position  as  assessor  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln's  trial,  and  Ms 
health  rapidly  failed.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  on  the  day 
after    Queen    Victoria's  fuaeral, 


when  he  preached  by  royal  com- 
mand in  St-  George's  Chapel, 
Totally  unfit  for  so  great  an  exertion, 
one  can  but  admire  the  iplendid 
courage  with  which  he  rendered 
"  the  last  service  he  could  pay  to 
bis  great  mistress,"  to  whom  "he 
had  been  devoted  for  years  with 
an  increasing  force  of  chivalroui 
loyalty  and  devotion/'  He  died 
three  months  later. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  done  his  work 
convincingly,  and  one  returns  with 
added  interest  to  the  historic  pages 
that  are  William  Stubbs's  living 
memorial,  where  a  sentence  from 
one  of  his  own  lectures  perhaps  best 
characterises  this  man  of  profound 
learning  based  on  wide  sympathies: 
"  1  have  a  sympathy  with  the 
struggles  of  the  struggling  ages, 
with  the  weariness  of  the  weaiy 
ages,  with  the  faith  of  the  ages 
of  faith,  with  the  controversies  of 
the  ages  of  controversy,  with  the 
changes  of  the  ages  of  change,  with 
thelightoE  the  ages  of  illumination, 
with  the  darkness  of  the  dark  ages 
theraselvei." 

AlIX    £G£ftTOH. 

"Ik Malay  Forests.*'   ByGEoacE 
Maxwell.        (William     Blact- 
wood  &  Sons.     Price  6s.), 
''  In  Malay  Forests"  is,  as   the 

title  indicates,  a  boot  of  travel. 
The  readers  of  such  books  arc,  so 
to  speak,  a  special  public,  and  for 
those  who  like  to  wander  in  far 
lands  from  the  depths  of  an  arm- 
chair '*  In  Malay  Foresta  "  is  likely 
to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  their 
literary  adventures.  The  open- 
ing pages,  which  give  a  description 
of  the  forests,  are  sufficiently 
arresting  to  induce  one  to  read 
furtber^so  vivid  are  they^  and 
BO  Strong  is  the  impression  they 
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Ictve  cl  wut  iDiCTiniiublt  ujcti 

I  of  iiabrt>tcB  linev  UveJ  as  the  &« » 
^-'*  t  lUrt  beavjr  Iidc  chat  up- 
T€An   itKlf   like    ihc    v»Ut   ol    a 

"ITic  trc«  grovr  to  iKicUy 
tbftt)t»  are  doled  in  by  j  imall 
but  uibrobcn  circle  of  ucetntaki. 
Between  ilic  tree*  thcic  4rc 
tingled  nuftMft  of  buthetp  bniri 
sad  Mplingi:  r<ituni  inJ  crcci:>er» 
of  evciy  Uod  crawl  jilong  the 
ground  and  among  The  trees, 
0OCDctiatc»  ))4[i)ciii^  in  hcav^'  lev 
loom,  ioni«tim«c  lenic  with  cli< 
prcMure  th«i  they  exert." 

ft  itafDreiitcciriiii^'wiifilifeFer- 
liap«,  bot  ti  i«  a  lile  ihai  <;3nnoi  be 
iceo  At  »  dtitance  of  htH  i  ducen 
jKF^f.  Tht  Mftliy  bdicve*  tKf 
}fiDgk  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Apirtti  of  the  forot»  :<nd  it  n  lo 
chcM  And  not  to  Albh  that  he 
■ppeiU  for  protection.  Laicrun. 
pfrfupi  became  one  cannot  lirnj 
Dew  wotdt  10  describe  dcUfCDCU, 
UD^Ie,  bruihwood,  and  the  like 
for  ever,  the  aathnf  bccomei 
^TJlhcr  1c»  vucccuful  ia  huMiii^ 
t)kp  altrnttoit  »f  ihc  rrtiitT  by  <h« 
^t-picturci  he  piints.  He  thowa 
s  fc^retuble  tenJcncy  to  uTcrlMd 
D«  with  wojdi.  He  iel)iti»  ot  the 
v«riom  cercmoniocaancctcd  with 
ihr  wr>rih|p  aI^  or  rather   pander- 

bg  to,  the   wood-gods  iodutced 
Kin   by    the-    Mabyt.     They  ire 
Hftiy    curioui,    but  specially  in- 
Hteroting    is    bis   account   of    the 
Veeremony    of   "nVirg   leavr"  of 
the  eaiih  ipiriia  before  enibuk- 
ing  on  a   rhinoceros    hunt.     A 
KimewZut   startling  idea    of    the 
cjiteia   uf  lite  hold  which  supcr< 
■tition  hat  on  tbr  mlndi  of  tL«ie 
people,    thnc    woodmen    whose 
liTct  arc  bounded  by  the  track- 
Jess     forest,    may     be    ^thcred 
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from    the    itoiy    of  tbe 

tiger," 

The  chipcen  dcToied  10  hunt- 
ing 4nd  lifhin^  ire  Interesting 
b^auie  th«y  present  *omc  01  if[injl 
cxpericncea.  but  even  here  the 
eatlier  picturesque  force  of  6ic^ 
tioo  is  lost  in  rengchirteat.  Thai 
great  charm  of  the  book^  however, 
)iei  neither  in  tbe  dcseription  of 
the  forests  chem»elves  nor  in  that 
of  Mr,  Muwciri  experiences  as 
a  ''tnighcy  hunter  before  iheB 
LocJ/*  but  in  its  Jelljfhiful  folk«f 
lore,  which  11  unforturLiiely  jtlmost 
eniirdy  confiaed  to  a  ainjle  chap* 
tcr,  **A  Tale  by  the  Wajtide." 
This  contains  some  hall-dozen  en- 
trancing itoiKs  welded  inioone,of 
which  th«  mouit'deer  it  thchcjo. 
Surely  the  author  must  hare 
learned  otherttori«i  in  his  travels  ■ 
stories  cl  the  Hhi  elephant,  fori 
imuiKC,  whuae  personalUy  makes 
upon  ut  so  friendly  and  int>* 
mate  an  impression  that,  like  \m 
chronicler,  we  feci  wc  couid  never 
contemplate  hii  fflcaming  tasks 
ujion  our  dresilnit' table  in  the 
form  of  hair*brtishc4  without  a 
pan^.  But  if  he  knows  thcK 
storic&^hchas  kept  them snictly  to 
himscll. 

The  appendix  b  in  teres  ting, 
dciling  with  meh  pi^ao  tradi- 
tions as  stiU  survive.  Whep 
Muham-idanism  swept  Hindaiicn 
away  before  it,  the  /«a^»^  or 
sorcerer  turned  c^^-cHjr  to  the  new 
religion  to  borrow  whit  h^  cnold. 
The  only  spirits  lower  than  the 
an^ls  of  which  the  Koran  admits 
the  existence  are  the  Genii  (Jm) 
and  the  Fairica  (Peii),  soae  of 
whom  ate  said  to  he  h^tevcn, 
tome  unbdietcrs.  They  jre 
jmagincd  to  be  created  of  pure 
fire  and  to  be  of  both  sexes,  to 
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propagate  their  speciet,  and  to  eat 
and  driok.  They  were  at  once 
accepted  and  introduced  into  the 
mantras  (spells  01  chzims).  So 
were  the  archangels  Jtbrail 
(Gabriel),  MikaJl  (Michael),  Az- 
rael,  and  Israfi],  One  is  not  Bur- 
prised  to  find  thdr  namei,  but 
one  may  own  to  a  feeling  of  awe 
at  finding  in  the  mouth  of  a 
patoaag  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
the  name  of  Azrael,  the  pre* 
Mosaic  demon  of  ihc  widernc»9, 
to  whom  the  scapegoats  of  Levi* 
ticus  were    sent   as   an  oSerlng. 


Gladly  would  we  read  more  of 
this  borrowing  of  the  fiawairgs 
from  the  Prophet  of  Allah  and 
of  other  borrowings  from  the 
Siamese  of  spells  and  charms,  bnt 
this  subject  would  m^tke  a  book 
hy  itself,  and  possibly  some  day 
Mr.  Maxwell  may  be  minded  to 
undertake  the  writing  of  Jt,  In 
the  meantime  it  remains  for  ui  to 
assure  him  that  there  Is  a  large 
reading  public  which  would  give 
a  warm  welcome  to  an  account  of 
this  aspect  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
Alice  L.  Callahdik. 
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Journal  of  t»b  Bath  and  West 

AND      SoUTBEBN     CoUMTIES     So- 

cizTT.     Fifth    Scries,   VoL    i  ; 

1906-1907.    (London:  Edward 

Stanford.      Price  6s.) 

The  present  volume  opens  with 
an  article  by  Mr-  Bruce  Swanwick 
on  "  Labour  Colonics  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  ,and  the  cry  of 
'  Back  to  the  Land.'  "  The  subject 
is  one  wh'ch  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  time,  and 
Mr.  Swanwick*s  paper  is  worth 
very  careful  consideration.  He 
gives  particulars  of  labour 
colonies  in  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  with  a 
description  of  those  established  in 
this  country.  The  systems  and 
the  effects  of  both  penal  and 
free  colonics  are  concisely  and 
instructively  treated,  and  those 
who  wish  to  form  a  sound 
opinion  on  at  least  one  import- 
ant phase  of  the  land  question 
will  find  Mr.  Swanwick"s  article 
very  valuable.  Hia  conclusions, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  opti- 
miitic.     "  If  the  ideal  of  England 


peopled  by  an  jnduitriout  and 
prosperous  peasant  proprietary  or 
tenantry,"  he  writes,  "is  ever  to 
be  realised,  it  will  be  by  eatablish- 
Jng  upon  the  soil  the  cream  of  the 
agricultural  clasi — men  bom  and 
bred  on  the  soiJ,  of  good  physique, 
inured  to  long  hours  of  work,  and 
trained  by  an  efficient  system  of 
rural  education — and  not  by  bring- 
ing back  to  the  land  an  exotic  town 
product,  transplanted  in  middle 
life  into  an  uncongenial  »U,  with 
recollections  of  an  eight  hours'  day^ 
A  Saturday  ha  If- holiday,  and  other 
amenities  of  town  lifo."  The 
Journal  contains  much  information 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  agricul- 
turists of  all  ranks,  and  maintains 
an  excellent  standard  as  a  pnbli* 
tion  for  practical  men. 

Journal  op  the  Society  pok  the 
Preservation  op  the  Wild 
Fauna  OF  THE  Empire.  Vol  III, 
(London  ;  Rhys  Williams,  Hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Society*  a 
Temple  Gardens,  E»C.) 
There   is  a   very    valid    rd//«i 
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^itrt  lor  the  eiiitence  of  tKU 
locicty.  It  U  incume^ubk  Uiat 
v^xxj  imcxwiin^  spccici  of  mani- 
baIa  m  Uie  wiLkt  piovincciof  the 
cDpir*  *T*  id  diDgcr  of  eitinc- 
tiOQ,  iDd  tbeir  dUappcjar^ocCk  be* 
nd««  being  ft  pJlifnl  example  ol 
■topid  d«tniciio&,  wooJd  be  a 
■Uiou*  loH  to  science.  In  >pite 
of  ibe  brilliiot  ^vaiKe  vrhidi  hai 
betD  made  ta  the  knowledge  oE 
tKe  Eoore  ftbttraic  pheiiomenx  of 
animil  life  dormg  tfie  Ust  fiity 
J^C4it,  ji  nouM  be  unri:j>4juable  10 
icgird  tJut  depirtmcQt  K>i  retearch 
■«  mote  than  lOtDguraicd,  ^nd  tJte 
prescDt  geaeraiioo  ought  lo  con- 
iider  ilHU  a  trutlee  br  tliose 
who  will  ciny  i&vetLig>tioa  lo 
poiQU  ooi  Kitlurto  even  it)  tigtc. 
The  Vkc-Pr^ii<lcE)Uof  the  Society 
arc  L^rd  Cromer.  Lord  Grtj, 
Lord  Mibcr,  Lord  Curzon  of 
KcdlcitoiL,  jud  Lord  Mimo.  The 
hoDod-iry  membcri  ic^clude  the 
Preitdetit  ol  tlie  Uniud  Sum, 
Sir  Frederick  Lj^ard,  Sir  Kcgiiiild 
Wmjfjie,  Mr.  Al/red  LynHlon, 
Lord  Kitchener,  ind  Sir  Godfrey 
Ldfden,  a&d  the  coctabcr^ip  roll 
COfttains  i  itrong  tiit  of  emmeni 
worumtn.  The  Society  atnt  a 
deptatiiLoa  to  Lord  Elgin  Ii5t 
Jo&c,  aod  b  actiTcly  endcivouriog 
to  lecnrc  ihcotibliihmcniof^jiiac 
reicrvcft  where  they  are  ntedrd^ 
lad  reatiictiou  of  ioiiicxiiainate 
ibooiivg  by  penooi  vvho  desire  to 
obiftLa  a  record  "kill,"  <tiiti  qui 
<9MU.  The  fDAiQ  dliHcultkc«  in  ita 
vray  are  ihotc  indieaied  by  Mr, 
R.  T.  Coryadoo,  Admiaiatrator 
of  Nortb*We4t  Rfaode«ia,  ftud 
tbooe  tefcircd  to  in  a  letter  /rem 
tbc  Prorctvot  of  PrototooJojy  la 
the  trniv<*Tiiry  of  I^ndnn,  The 
lormer  deJiU  with  the  cbimt  ol 
Mtden  to  land  Jeft  outol  cultin- 


tioB  lor  the  uke  of  pmerrtne 
trild  ipecits^  aad  the  tatter  dealt 
with  big  game  ai  a  lourcc  ot  the 
*IccptD£  aiciflM*  and  "usaaa" 
difcjiie.  Th«i«  ftrc  foroidable 
pointy  and  ihough  the  Society 
nukei  out  a  ca»c  at  to  both,  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  to  render  its 
arguucQts  much  more  czhamtive 
and  eoneliitive  in  ordtr  to  carry 
the  public  with  it* 

Tst  LoiiDOit  ToFOcurmda 
RicoKD.  Vol  IV.  (Loudoo: 
the  Offic«  ol  th«  London  Topo- 
graphical Society*  16  Qiffoid'i 
Inn,  E.C.) 

Lord  Roxbery  ii  the  Pre«idait 
of  thti  Suciety^  whkh  lua  now 
been  in  ezittcDc«  for  upward*  of 
eight  ye^r>  and  pofieud  i  «Atif- 
factory  list  of  ftnbAcriberj.  The 
Councti,  hoiAVver,  ''ciimot  help 
feeling  ibac  there  i«  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  pvoplc  iniervatodia  London 
topograph)*  who  do  not  yet  know 
of  the  work  done  jind  being  done 
by  th]»  Society,**  and  they  wUh 
that  wide  publiciiy  should  be 
given  to  its  aims  and  und«rtak- 
in£i.  At  the  lercDth  anntul 
meeting  the  CooQciJ  reported  tbtt 
"the  reproduction  of  the  famous 
Agai  map,  announced  at  the  last 
annual  mc^etinfft  hai  been  hroaght 
to  comjiletioo.  Since  Hi^f^nhnik 
of  the  Van  dcQ  Wyngscrde  View, 
with  which  ihii  Society  com- 
menced its  work^  we  have  made 
many  iatetcsiing  aad  okclul  addi- 
ijoni  to  tbc  cartography  of  Loo^ 
dofl,  but  tofie  to  eaua)  thia  pic- 
tiue-mtp  attributed  to  Ralph 
Agai.  Indeed,  yoor  Cotiocil  be* 
licTc  that  the  Society,  by  thb 
work  alone,  has  rendered  a  coo- 
spicuoui  tcrricG  to  Londoner. 
,  .  .  A  further  work  of  uaumil 
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interest  has  been  accomplUhed 
during  the  past  Tear,  Faithomc 
and  Newcourt*9  map  of  London, 
hitherto  known  almost  eicluiivel^ 
hy  meaiu  of  a  cop/  made  tome 
Jt^z%  ago  from  the  original  and, 
at  it  wai  then  thought,  unique 
example  in  the  Bibliothcqne 
Nationale,  PatIs,  i»  admittedlj  the 
molt  complete  representation  of 
London  before  the  Fire.  The 
British  Muteum  having  acquired 
a  recentJf  discovered  example  of 
the  original  map,  yonr  Council 
decided  that  a  reproduction  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
hj  the  courtesy  of  the  Tmatees  of 
the  British  Museum  this  has  been 
done," 

The  present  volume  contains, 
among  other  matter,  an  address 
by  Mr>  Philip  Norman  on  the  Wall 
of  London,  an  account,  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove,  of  Van- 
brugh  House,  BUckheath,  and  the 
continuation  of  a  detailed  paper 
on  the  Signs  of  Old  London,  by 
Mr.  ¥.  G.  Hilton  Price.  There 
are  some  interesting  iliuatr a tions- 

The    Berks,    Buces    and    Oxoh 

Arch^ological  Jourmal-  Vol. 
13,  No,  ly  New  Series.  April 
1907.  (Reading :       Charles 

Slaughter  and  Son.  Price 
U.  6d,) 

In  the  present  iaaue  of  this  ex- 
cellent journal,  which  i&  edited  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  DJtchfield,  there  is 
a  continuation  of  Mr.  C.  £.  Key- 
serU  '"Architectural  Account  of 
the  Churches  of  Buckland,  Hinton 
Waldrist,  and  Longworth."  This 
is  followed  by  a  useful  paper  on 
*'  The  Discovery  of  Human  Re- 
mains in  the  Forbury,  Reading/' 
The  author,  Mr.  W,  Ravenscroft, 
lums  up  hi»  position  as  follows: 


"If  thus  wc  maf  be  allowed  to 
conclude  we  have  found  the 
original  Saxon  churchyard  of 
Reading,  we  have  a  series  of  burial- 
grounds  extending  from  the  timet 
when  the  Romana  occupied  our 
land  to  the  present  day.  Pint 
the  cemetery  by  the  '  Jack  of  Both 
Sides,'  Romano-British  and  Chriv 
tian ;  then  the  Pagan  cemetery 
near  the  *  Dreadnought ' ;  then 
the  Saxon  burials  in  the  firgc- 
named  cemetery,  also  Christian, 
extending  probably  down  to  about 
750 ;  then  the  first  churchyard 
in  the  Forbury  Gardens,  and  dole 
to  the  abbey  J  then  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Lawrence  formed  in 
1556,  and  lastly  the  present  ceme- 
tery of  the  town*  One  ventures 
to  think  that  very  few  towns  m 
England  or  elsewhere  can  shuw 
such  a  long  succession  of  burials  as 
we  have  here  in  Reading."  Other 
articles  deal  wiih  the  Wilcoies 
family,  Bisham  Abbey,  Earmunds- 
lea  at  Appleton,  Berks,  and  the 
Early  History  of  Maide:3head 
Bridge.  There  are  Notes  and 
Queriea  and  other  supplementary 
matter  of  interest. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rotal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
IftBLAMD.      Parti:   Vol.  uzvii, 

March    31,    1907.       (Dublin: 
Hodges,  Figgis  and  Co.,  Graf- 
ton Street.     Price  33,  net.) 
The  present  is   the   fifty-ninth 
year  of  issue  of  this  journal,  which 
has   contributed   in  no   small  de- 
gree to  the  elucidation  of  Irish  hii- 
tory.       The    volume     before    ui 
contains    Part   II    of   Mr.   W.  F. 
Butler's  paper  on  '*Tiie  Lordship 
of  MacCarthy  Mor,"  an  illustrated 
article  on  **  The  Principal  Ancient 
Castles  of  the  County    Limerick^" 
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\ff  Mr.  Thomat  J,  Wdtropp, 
Pan  II  of  "A  Coniribution  lo- 
vnrd)  a  Ciuloguc  of  NEHctccTith- 
CcQimj-  KngranAsi  of  Dublin," 
by  Dr.  E,  MacDowrl  CtMartw, 
ftAflcccwatof  "  Evcur^'i  Cifilc, 
noir  Bo/nTcoort  Ciielc.  near 
Cahir,  Coaity  'rif>pc*ai7,"  by  ihc 
Rev.  Jolm  EvcMid,  aihi  ■  papcf 
on  '*Old  Dt]blia  Caricattir<4," 
br  <hc  Rev,  St.  John  Semmr. 
Of  cipcclal  LDicTCit  u>  archjcclo- 
15I1U  are  ihc  anicjcs  OQ  *'Thc 
KiUa^ncin  Of^tcn,  Couatj  Majo^" 
\%j  Prof^isor  RKy>,  »:id  on  a 
"Find  of  Broazf  Inplrm'^nift  at 
KilfcJtklc,  Count/  Tipperarjr/'  by 
Mr.  George  Cofic)'»  Atccoiion 
11  aUcd  Ko  M  iBAKcr  of  ioca«  im* 
poTtaQc«  by  A  note  la  die  *'  MU- 
cdUaca/*  Hie  Rct.  Canoe 
ffrcn^h  wrhcs:  "  f  have  iiupcctcd 
two  ilotc»  to  wSich  my  attcntJot 
was  callrd  by  ilic  OrUoancc  Survey 
men-  .  .  .  No  3  ii  a  itocc  titu* 
atetl  on  Mr.  Tackjbcrry*i  farm, 
about  bilf  a  tuile,or^rliapsinore, 
(ooth  ofEbcruiniof  ilicoldcburci 
q\  ArdiUlJ^n  (pfc»rat  pariih  of 
Agbadc);  tbii  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey meo  h^d  rceo:dcd  at  an  Ogam. 
It  bean  no  re»finblancc  to  an 
Ogani  atocct  bni  n  a  tplcadid 
ipccimcQ  of  a  holed  >tone.  and  U 
re<occUd  m  Ryan'a  '  iliitofy  of 
Cariow/D^ec  33S,  wberc  it  li 
called  'docha  Pboill,'  and  It  \% 
itaitd  that  ilMhriven  infaniitvere 
paud  ibrougb  the  boLe  in  the 
itoite  to  imprvve  their  ccnilitu< 
tbDS.  .  .  *  On  itbcpoHiblc  iKat 
the  (taff  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
are  directed  to  describe  and  record 
pcdiiiiocic  taonuincnts  n-ithotic 
di^gtamt  or  iniinictioiii  of  any 
kind  to  enable  them  to  Lnoiv  theK 
tnonamcnK  vrhcn  they  meet  iii«m  \ 
If  ihja  ii  the  caie,  what  itrange 


miiiakei  unit  the  new  Ordnance 
mnps  con  lain 


f " 


Till;  M(;iavki  GAKcm  Adn  Jouk- 
jfii  or  FicLD-Sronv.  Vol.  I, 
So-  U,  April  1907.  (Tlic 
HatlcmcrcEdacatioaalMuteum. 
Price  6d.) 
Thtt  JooM.  excellent  cducationa] 

Sahlication.  conducted  by  Mr. 
onathan  HotchuDon,  with  the 
attuiancc  oi  Mr.  E.  W,  Swintoo, 
curator  of  the  Hailcmcre  Mntcncn, 
v&t^  be  vtfDDgly  rccoinmcndcU 
to  parent*  who  vrith  their  cldcf 
children  to  obtain  sound  notioo* 
of  scknce  in  an  interesting  lorm, 
The  Tolame  befofc  us  contains 
articles  on  a  great  variety  of  ub- 
j^cta  from  hollow  tree'  io  the 
human  nose — with  reffard  to  which 
the  fisal  idvice  given  i»  certainly 
pradcnt :  '*  No  attempt  ihould  b« 
nude  to  interpret  in  detail  indi' 
vidua]  character  by  peculiaritiec  in 
the  form  or  size  <A  the  nofCi*' 
Tin?  papers  arc  very  well  sekcted, 
thougtt  moe  suffer  from  ezcetsirc 
brevity.  The  noiea  oo  '*  Where 
CO  Observe,"  ^e  "  Scaional 
Noics."  and  the  "Lexicon page" 
are  thoron^ly  useful  feature*  of 
tile  magizinc,  whtcJt  deserves  to 
be  widely  read.  One  may  lugi^cst 
tfut  cnore  care  ihoakl  b*  bos  lowed 
upon  tbc  illufltrationi. 

'i'jTt  COMHOVwtALTK  t  a  Christian 
Social  Magaxine.  Vol.  aii.  No. 
5.  Miy  1907.  (London  :  Wdb 
Gardner,  Osrton  and  Co,,  3 
I'atcriMstcT  Buildings,  £.C. 
Price  3d,) 

The  pte»eni  ouraber  contains  a 
coacistf  criticUca  bv  Cinoo  H. 
Scott  (lolUnd  of  Xtr.  CsmpbelL's 
"New  Theology."  Canon  Scott 
Holland's  ootoroenti    are   tcvere 
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but  amplj  justified.  He  %!Vf%\ 
"  The  haitc  in  which  it  wm  writ- 
ten iua  been  diaaatrous  to  the 
book..  It  beata  too  phinl^  the 
mark  of  something  Snng  off  with 
fatal  cflie  and  flnencj.  There  ii 
no  sweat  of  icTerc  labour  to  be 
felt  in  it.  It  is  off-hand,  )oose, 
■lap-diih,  with  something  of  levi^ 
about  it,  and  erea  of  impcrtia' 
cnce/'  The  critic  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  pointing  our  many  con- 
fpicnons  errors  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
contentions. 

Propoiau  roa  a  Volvktart 
NoBtLiTT,  (The  Samara i  Press ; 
Ran  worth  Hall,  Norwich.) 

It  was  incTitable  from  the  time 
of  the  Japanese  victories  in  Man- 
churia  that  hitsfn^   should  make 
its  appearance  iu    Britiih    social 
life.     The  Samurai  Press  appears 
to  be  the  organ  of  certain  earnest 
persons  who  deure  to  transplant 
the  institution  to  our  soil,  where 
they  hope  that  it  will  flourish  in 
an    Anglicised   form.      One    utes 
the  word  "  Angliciied  "  advisedly, 
because   the    lingular   jumble   of 
influences  and  ideals  under  whose 
fostering  warmth    the    Voluntary 
Nobility  is   to  germinate  would 
appear  ludicrous  to  any  nation  not 
long  inured  to  the   cult  of   the 
pudding ;     HegeJ      and      Carlyle 
limplJctly),   the  New  Testament, 
Shelley,     Pericles,      Shakespeare, 
Tacitus,      Michelangelo,      Plato, 
Maeterlinck  and    Bernard    Shaw^ 
among  others  (explicitly),  are  to 
govern,  with  such  consistency  as 
may  be  found  possible,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  idea ;    and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  is  its  leading  prophet. 
In  sum,  the  Voluntary  Nobility  is 
to  consist  of  young  men,  recruited 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-three 


4&d  tbirty-tliree,  who  are  to  con- 
bine  the  ftcrercly  simple  life  with 
the  satmir  faire  of  the  cultured 
Jesuit ;  and  asceticism  with  an 
urbane  geniality.  They  may  hold 
what  theological  opinions  they 
choose,  but  must  eachew  *'  hysteri- 
cal religion,"  In  the  matter  of 
"discipline,"  we  learn  that  the 
Samursi  must,  inier  aiia^  "make 
a  practice  of  bathing  in  cold 
water  and  sharing  himielf  dailj,^* 
though  it  leems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  "  Voluntary 
Nobility "  in  order  to  ensure 
respect  for  those  habits.  "Small 
pleasures  "  are  forbidden  to  Mm, 
and  his  diet  is  to  be  as  austere  as 
his  life.  We  fear  that  both 
Shakespeare  and  Shelley,  in  spite 
of  their  apotheosis  by  the  Samurai 
Press>  would  have  been  found 
ineligible  for  the  ranks  of  the 
Anglicised  Samurai.  In  fact, 
though  the  motives  of  those  who 
have  issued  this  tract  are  obviously 
eicellcntf  they  forget  that  the 
men  of  genius  whom  they  take  aa 
models  were  perfectly  human, 
and  that  it  is  the  Superior  Person 
— a  (juite  different  being — who 
tries  to  improve  upon  humanity  j 
and,  if  ihey  had  their  way,  they 
would  probably  produce  a  whole 
host  of  Perfect  Prigs. 

From    the    Isles.      By    Arthur 

Davison  Ficke.  (The  Samurai 
Press :  Ranworth  Hall,  Nor- 
wich.) 

In  this  volume  of  poems,  issued 
from  the  Press  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  there  are  graceful 
lines,  modem  rhythms,  and  some 
thoughts  which  aie  of  the  time 
but  not  beyond  it.  The  author's 
style  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extracts.     From  "  Song  Godi  "  : 
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We  irc  fti  oM  ai  the  world 
Th«  ]xin«rnhcn  not  iti  birth. 
Our    t«jn    iTc    the    bi^h   gudi* 

weeping, 
Oat    •uo^  vc  iIk    ^tml    s^' 

ntirth. 
Our  dciUe  the  (ktire  of  the  foam 

klikct  whirled, 
And  oor  sod*   u    the    lOuEft  of 

cjxth. 


Tbit    it 


i 


plainly 
From  ' 


an    ecZj^    of 

Ooc«  were  thiDC  CJC8  bright  with 

tJic  sun, 
Tlif  lift  kiu«d  npiurc  totbcvinc 
Tint    blooin«d      iHerewith— Oh^ 

tbou  diviiK 
Li^t  of  th-e  Godf,  thy  viiion 
Mcu    have   Torgott  And    in  their 

Thou    an     become    i    common 

iJiing, 
Rodcly  to  rout— or  cbe  to  fling 
Into  the  urcct,  j»  do  the  wiic. 
V«j    th«y   4ro   wiic     Bat   »«    I 

driiD 
The  Cttp  where  nvcemcti  Imgcn 

yet, 
I     think    that    some  thing     they 

fofgct 
Who    from    thy     solnng    tooch 

refrain: 
Some  >ong  the  Spring-pdc  nnc- 

)carc«  fang, 
Some  fidcd  poi&p  of  AQtumn  fire, 
Thit  W3ket  the  hcari'i  low  lecret 

lyre, 
Retnentbcruig  vrbcD  the  world  wia 

young. 

Tlic  UttJc  volume  close*  with  x 
repte»cai4tton,  iu  bUnk  ixnc,  of 
the  dcith  of  Shelley^  wlxojc  btt 
words  Aic  thus  ioujinod  : 

O  ileatt,  j'ou  >'»ra  towafd  i&e 
Out  of   the  darkacu.      On    ihc 
great  Weat  Wind, 


Amid   the  far-woHd  odour*  yoa 

\Tt  bonu. 
And  l)ie  flimc  fold)  ut  aad  the 

thadowi  ^-^ 
And  life /uinisiiicU*    Icuotcf    I 

C010«f 

The  Unci  >ecni  roniniicent  «J 
certain  Toite»  which  wetc  loud  in 
Oiff^rid  ill  tbc  e^il/  *ci|;]itica — 
voted  which  had  no  twercnee  fof 
huihi^^  and  were  siifled  by  the 
atmosphere  that  theyiought. 


The  Return  of  Sherry 

(The  promiKd  revival  of  Aheny  \% 
received  in  thi»  country  with  t 
certain  ie»cn-c>) 

Let  him  who  may  reioicc  to  think 
That  »hrrry  b  returning  ; 
ThoB^h  friendly  Powcn  one  like* 

to  link 
Still,  11  the  tfaonght,  my  ipiriti 

sink. 
My  ptudent  pataieicemttothrink 
With  retrospective  burnmg. 

Whrn,  captivr  to  the  Amivrwine, 
Of  yoT<  I  made  rae  merry. 
Such  iubKijQent  dttueia  wAimine 
Thai,  if  abroad  1  lutwh  or  dine, 
pTc  learn:  to  diy  to  draw  the 
line 

At  certain  soni  of  abctry. 

For  billing  off  a  tirctofnc  friend 
Some  ihcriy  Kai  iti  usct, 
Th«l'*  why  a  fartivc  ^lanoe  I  lend 
Down  tabic  to  the  forthcn  cnd^ 
My  thint  for  ihtrry  to  vnipend 
Id  caie  my  ho«t  refu»ei* 

J.  p. 
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MiDsuHMEK  dayi  and  nighu  are 
driwiQg  near.  June  i»  with  us, 
"  the  peen,  delicioiii  plenitude  of 
June,"  and  with  June  the  roses, 
Ai  a  matter  of  fact  roies,  even 
the  wild  ones,  are  not  in  bloom 
much  before  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  in  our  thoughts  Juue 
19  always  the  month  of  roaes : 

"  Paren  with  meadow-sweet  and 
thjrme, 
Where  the  brown  bees  mnnnw 

and  stray,'* 

We  may  stiU  be  murderously 
brushing  green  and  red  fly  into 
soapy  water,  pinching  out  grub* 
from  ominously  rolled-up  leares, 
and  blowing  sulphur  on  to  mil- 
dewed shoots,  but  shortly  the 
garden  must  be  beautiful  and 
fragrant  with  the  rose. 

"The  Rose   red,  da  ma  ske,  vel- 
vet, and  double  double  province 
Ro»e,    the    awect     muske     Ro^e, 
double  and  single^  and  the  double 
and   single   white    Rose,"     I   am 
quoting    from    a    list    printed    in 
l6i8,     The*'double  double*'rose 
to   which   particular  attention    is 
drawn  is  now  in  every  garden,  and 
the   whirligig   of    fortune  is   such 
that   the    rarity   now    is    to    find 
in  our  cottage 'gardens  the  single 
rose  at  all.     These  old-fashioned 
flowers,  the  damask,  red  and  white, 
and  the  striped  "  York  and  Lan- 
caster/* are  very  beautiful  and,  in 
my  experience  of  them,  wonder- 
fully hardy.     In  stiff  loamy  clay 
and  in  quite  a  cold  position  I  have 
known  them  spread  almost  like  a 
weed,  sending  up  year  after  year 
strong  suckers  in  every  direction. 


Their  only  disadvantage  is  the 
short  time  they  remain  in  bloom, 
but  if  they  are  not  disbudded  and 
care  is  taken  to  go  over  the  beds 
daily  and  remove  the  faded  blos- 
soms their  period  of  beauty  can 
be  considerably  lengthened. 

These  were  the  damask  roses 
which  long  ago  were  used  as  a 
remedy  for  sleeplessness  and  the 
petals  made  into  electuaries  for 
the  heart. 

They  are  certainly  very  sweet, 
which  is  not  alwaya  the  caK  with 
modem  roses,  and  their  leaves, 
now  that  we  need  love-potions  no 
longer,  make  very  fragrant  pot- 
pourri, 

'*  The  Roscr,"  as  the  rose  garden 
used  to  be  called  in  Chaucer's  day, 
has  need  to  be  big.  We  have  roses 
of  every  habit  of  growth,  stan- 
dards, bushes,  dwarf  ro^s,  pillar 
roses,  climbing  roses,  roses  that 
weep  and  roses  that  trail  alon^ 
the  ground,  and  the  wont  of  it  ii 
that  while  with  other  plants  we 
can  have  our  own  fancies  and  can 
pick  and  choose,  with  roses  we 
desire  to  have  them  all.  No  one 
can  have  too  many,  even  for  pick- 
ing. They  last  so  short  a  time  in 
water,  and  though,  of  courae^  we 
muat  disbud  lavishly  where  we  want 
special  roses  of  perfect  size  and 
shape,  many  bushes  must  be  left 
perforce  untouched,  and  from 
these  we  can  gather  altogether  in 
one  goodly  spray  leaves,  lowers  and 
buds. 

"  For  brode  roses  and  open  abo 
Ben  passed  in  a  day  or  two  ; 
fiut  knoppes  willc  frcshc  be 
Two  days,  atte  leeste,or  thrc." 
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And  every  raie  gtciierer  knows  tIk 
mlae  of  a  "  knop|<e  "  or  two  \tix 
on  th«  brjnch. 

Wbcre  tkc  ro«e-gardca  Is  a  pUcc 
span  ill  boQndirJci  would  nttur- 
jiUf  be  nude  of  climbing  ro4ci. 
Anr  kind  of  fence  wiU  icrve.  [ 
retnembrr  «Trn  toiiM  hidfout 
tirred  piliaf^i  which  iwo  leasoai* 
grovi[h  conpUicly  covcrrd  wHb  4 
lovely  UDiiic  of  white  "Felkity"' 
And  "  DototKr  Pcrknu." 

This  latter  ro«e  »,  I  tometlmei 
Uttnk,  iLc  RUMt  beaQUful  ol  &LI  the 
bcjutjful  Wkbiirianiro4ei.  There 
ii  totnething  lo  voy  fresh  and 
bright  in  \%%  colour*  PiU«r>  atid 
archtd  opTEiing*  intti  ihr  garden 
may  be  coveted  utuUctoriJj  with 
•omc  of  lie  ciily  flowering  poly- 
antlu roftcf.  A grcytione ^Jteway 
tfomcs  back  to  mc  a»  I  mw  Ic  once, 
a  nuM  of  '*Da»«Oin  Rote**  And 
**  Eophtoirne." 

The  culliration  of  thew  pillif 
nottci  if  Tery  fJDopk.  The  ftm 
jcjr  of  plintin^  they  should  be 
ruiUtuly  cut  bick  in  th<?  spring. 
Afterwardi  the  lonjt  »boou  need 
only  be  shoncned  a  little  and  all 
weak  growtha  rciaofcd  from  the 
f>4«Qi>,  rcracmbcrin^i  howcvcf, 
every  yeir  to  cut  to  the  ground 
one  entire  branch  in  order  to  in- 
duce freah  growth  from  the  bate. 

Where  bcdgci  jtc  wanted,  Ayr- 
l^ire  rotca  or,  better  iiill,  street' 
bmri  mike  jood  onet,  A 
sweetbrlar  hedj^e  i»  alwaye  a  joj^ 
eipecjally  where  the  double- 
ft>wcrcd  kiodt  arc  ti*ed,  both  red 
and  white.  Ko«c  hcd>;ci  rc<jxiiri: 
fkO  pruning  at  v\\  bur  the  weak 
growth  abould  be  thinned  out  and 
the  hedge  cut  into  slupe  in 
March. 

Tbc  pacbi  in  a  ro«c*gardcn  are. 


I  think^  beat  made  tiinptyoltnowii 
grw*. 

It  H  odd  how  peniitently  th« 
tradition  of  gravel  p^ihi  linger*, 
eipeciaUy  in  null  gardeoi  of  the 
'•villa"  type-  It  \%  rcfrtsKing 
MMDCtimca  both  to  e^ei  and  feet 
to  wilk  on  vridr  itripi  of lofi  grvcn 
grjM  between  the  dowcr-bcdi, 

A  we1l-m>dc  gravel  path  with  a 
tbick  and  perfectly- trimmed  box 
edgioji;  ha*  iu  own  bcaaiy  and 
afiociitions  which  no  oae  woald 
wiih  to  (ivc  up,  Jt  Qeed^  how- 
ever, m  01:  h  labour  10  keep  it  in 
perfect  order,  and  there  leemf  w> 
reason  vrhy  it  should  be  looked 
□poo  aa  a  nccciiiiy  crorywhcre. 
The  nretttet  path  I  ever  law  had 
no  cag«i  at  all.  Clumpi  of  litho- 
tpennnm,  foan-ffower,  arenaria 
naoni ana,  while  pink*  and  aubreija 
of  every  colour  grew  ItKuriaoiJy 
in  the  borden  on  both  lidca  and 
lapped  over  on  to  the  mvel. 

A  garden  ia  for  pTeatarc,  an 
orchard  ia  lor  food,  wrote  John 
Commeniui,  vHih  pliiti  common^ 
»eaie ;  bat  where  the  twtj  adjoin, 
it  it  rather  pleaunt  lo  ignore  this 
diitinccion,  in  tpite  ol  John  Com* 
mcnittf,  and  do  awiy  with  the 
divition  altogether,  a  lubtle change 
into  lemt-wildQeu  in  (he  gardeo 
marking  the  gradual  iraniition 
from  one  to  the  other,  'i'hkketl 
of  rosea,  more  or  l<*a  untrained^ 
lend  themielret  vrrll  to  thii  idea. 
The  Bourbon  rarctin  and  »me 
of  the  Noiictte  ro4ea  arc  excellent 
for  tbc  purpotc*  Large  biuhea  of 
"Rcve  d'Or"  left  aotoewhat  to 
ihemfclTet  form  aaaaeaof  delight- 
ful colour^  but,  on  the  uhole,  the 
Ramblen  and  Wjchuriana  ro4et 
are  best.  Their  ciua  ten  of  dowen 
and  their  free,  lantrammcUod  habit 


< 
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of  giowtk  wem  to  ktmosbc  beitef 
with  the  half-wild  charactez  of 
toch  «  guden-opchftrd.  The 
■■ullfli  ocaimentAl  treei — SibcfUn 
cribit  Jtpanete  qoincei,  double 
chertiei  and  Amdaocliicii — ihoaM 
be  plaatcd  in  the  grtii,  and 
thm  with  no  abrupt  traiuitioa 
the  garden  proper  raerget  into 
the  orchard.  Snch  a  piece  of 
ground  needi,  of  courte,  man^ 
yt$i% — a  lifetime^  indeed^before 
it  attaini   to  that   perfection  of 


lepOM  and  peacefol  a^  which  m\ 
aivociate  with  the  word  orchard. 
We  need  ever  to  bear  in  nuot 
the  wordi  of  the  old  landicape 
gardener, William  Lawton:  ''Wha 
J07  nuj  7'OQ  hare  while  jod  lire 
and  leave  behind  jon  to  7001 
heirei  or  aucceason  anch  a  worke 
that  manf  ages  after  jour  dcati 
shall  record  jonr  love  to  y<yu. 
CooDtry.  And  the  rather  whei 
jQH  consider  to  what  a  length  o 
time  your  worke  is  like  to  last." 

MUT  Q  COZBKAD. 
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